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PREFACE. 


I  AM  about  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  day,  a  deli- 
cate and  perilous  task ! 

The  result  of  a  rigid  self-examination,  instituted  before 
I  took  up  my  pen,  having  been  to  acquit  me  alike  of  in- 
terested affections  and  of  implacable  animosities,  I  have 
ventured  to  infer  that  I  am  competent  to  pass  judgment  on 
men  and  things,  without  wronging  justice,  and  without 
l)etraying  truth. 

The  cause  of  the  noble,  the  rich,  and  the  prosperous,  is 
not  the  cause  I  serve.  I  belong  by  conviction  to  a  party 
that  has  committed  blunders,  and  sorely  has  it  atoned  for 
them:  but  I  did  not  enter  that  party  till  the  morrow  after 
its  last  defeat;  consequently,  I  have  not  had  either  to 
share  in  all  its  hopes  or  to  suffer  personally  in  its  dis- 
asters. It  has,  therefore,  been  possible  for  me  to  keep  my 
heart  free  both  from  the  rancour  of  disappointed  pride, 
and  from  the  venom  that  lurks  even  in  feelings  of  legiti- 
mate resentment. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  8UHMABY   REVIEW  OP  THE   RESTORATION. 

The  reminiscence  of  a  catastrophe  is  the  starting-point  from 
which  we  shall  enter  upon  our  theme :  for  such  is  the  obscurity  in- 
volving the  principle  of  things,  that  their  commencement  is  always 
associi^ted  in  our  minds  with  the  idea  of  decay  and  downfal.  To 
enter  upon  the  field  of  history  we  must  make  our  way  over  ruins. 

Napoleon,  Alexander,  Chiurles  X. : — ^what  names  now  correspond 
to  these  three?  Saint  Helena,  Taganrog,  Holy  Rood.  So  then, 
when  Alexander  had  achieved  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  had 
but  prepared  another  fall;  he  had  thrust  himself  in  between  two 
great  disasters.  And  for  this  it  had  been  needful  to  set  the  world 
astir! 

In  that  uninterrupted  succesaon  of  calamities  which  is  called  his- 
tory ,  what  arc  all  these  famous  triumphers,  what  are  all  these  haughty 
distributers  of  empires?  Their  prosperous  fortunes  manifest,  still 
better  than  their  reverses,  how  little  is  their  intrinsic  weight.  The 
nineteenth  century  exhibits  to  us  a  monarch  more  imfortunate,  more 
humiliated  than  Charles  X.:  and  that  monarch  is  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  but  for  whom  Charles  X.  would  never  have  reigned. 

The  power  of  that  emperor  was  great,  assuredly,  and  formidable. 

He  had  led  the  march  of  peace  from  capital  to  capital;  he  had 
ruled  the  congresses  supremely,  and  presided  in  the  assemblies  of 
kings;  it  was  even  granted  him  to  see  the  fortunes  of  a  greater  man 
than  Caesar  grow  pale  before  his  own.  What  then,  it  seemed  as 
though  he  had  been  liflcd  up  so  high  only  to  make  his  weakness  the 
more  conspicuous.  A  prey  to  devouring  melancholy,  he  visited 
distant  lands  without  bein^  able  to  escape  from  himself,  and  he 
plunged  into  all  the  agitations  of  his  time,  to  stifle  his  vague  sense 
of  simering.  At  Paris,  whither  he  had  been  carried  by  the  chances 
of  war,  men  saw  him  surprised  and  almost  appalled  at  the  greatness 
of  liis  destinVf  and  he  retraced  his  steps  to  his  own  dominions,  loaded 
with  the  saaness  of  his  triiunphs.  W  hy  had  this  sadness  become  so 
poignant  towards  the  close  of^his  life?  What  drove  him  to  kneel  al 
evening  in  the  CTave-yards?  ^Vliat  thoughts  were  those  that  pur- 
sued him  in  the  lonely  walks  of  Tsarskoe  Sclo?  Had  the  tragic  end 
of  Paul  I.  left  in  his  troubled  soul  some  image  that  would  not  be 
eflaced?  It  was  thought  so.  Perhaps  he  but  sank  under  disgust  of 
life,  that  moral  malady,  which  God  inflicts  on  tlie  mighty,  to  avenge 
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the  weak  and  tlie  little  for  their  physical  sufferings  !  He  had  been 
gone  some  time  from  his  country,  wliich  he  shimned,  when  one  day, 
as  his  mother  was  prajring  for  him  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Petersburg, 
it  was  announced  tnat  a  courier  had  arrived,  dressed  in  black.  The 
metropolitan  patriarch  entered  the  church,  carrjring  a  crucifix 
covered  with  crape,  and  the  chant  for  the  dead  was  raised.  The 
founder  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  armed  pacificator  of  Europe,  the 
man  by  whom  had  been  prostrated  in  Napoleon  the  twofold  genius 
of  war  and  of  France,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  no  more ! 

A  wholesome  theme  for  meditation !  Of  the  two  men  who  liad 
parcelled  out  the  world  between  them  at  Tilsit,  one  died  far  fix>m  his 
native  land,  in  a  savage  region  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge, 
weary  of  mankind,  of  nature,  and  of  himself.  The  other,  ovet- 
whehned  by  his  omnipotence,  wasted  slowly  away  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean.  They  take  upon  them  to  dispose  of  nations,  and  in  the 
end  cannot  dispose  of  themselves.  This  is  a  religious  lesson  of 
equality. 

After  all,  events  succeed  each  other  in  a  much  more  logical  man- 
ner than  one  would  be  prone  to  suppose,  considering  how  unstable 
are  governments,  and  how  frail  are  men. 

Thus,  since  the  day  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  re^stered 
the  conquests  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France,  what  variations  in  poli- 
tics !  what  changes  !  what  shocks  and  perturbations !  what  unex- 
pected modifications  violently  introduced  into  the  government! 
And  yet  the  bourgeoisie  reappears  on  the  scene  in  1815,  ready  to 
continue  the  scarcely  interrupted  work  of  '89 ! 

I  have  described  the  maimer  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  unfolded 
itself  in  France,  in  a  work  which  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  that  I  now  publish,  and  which  will  serve  to  explain  it.  I  have 
there  represented  the  bourgeoisie  arriving  at  civil  liberty  through 
the  communes,  at  religious  mdependence  through  the  parliament,  at 
wealth  through  the  trade  corporations,  at  pohtical  power  through 
the  States  General.  It  is  this  last  phase  of  its  development  that 
bears  upon  the  afiairs  of  the  Restoration,  during  which  were  pre- 
pared tne  elements  of  a  new  dynasty. 

I  shall  therefore  limit  myscll  to  demonstrating, 

1st.  That  the  downial  of  the  Empire,  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVin.  accorded  with  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  were 
accomplished  by  that  body : 

2dly.  That  all  the  political  movements  of  the  Restoration  arose  oiit 
of  the  efforts  essayed  by  the  bourgeoisie  to  inthral  the  royal  autho- 
rity without  destroying  it.* 

*  Bv  £  wMtt>  I  moan  the  whole  body  of  citize&i,  who,  poctetiing  impleiDents  of 

(  iUl,  work  with  means  of  their  own,  and  are  not  dependent  on  others, 

wm  kin  extent    The  peopfe  is  the  whole  body  of  citiKna,  who,  not  pos- 

cap  end  completely  on  others,  and  that  in  what  regards  the  pdme 
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I. 

In  the  magic  history  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  armed  people,  the 
part  played  mr  the  bourffeoisie  seems  reduced  to  nothing :  never- 
theless, if  wc  look  narrowly  into  it,  we  shall  see  that  with  regard  to 
commerce,  manufiictures,  and  finance.  Napoleon  continued  the  work 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  tyranny  that  lurked  in  the  fcf 
altme  principle  (laissez  faire),  he  maintained  and  favoured:  his  Code 
he  extractea  from  old  books  of  common  law  and  from  the  folios  of 
Pothier :  he  ratified  the  principle  of  the  division  of  property :  he  did 
nothing  to  substitute  the  commercial  operation  of  the  state's  credit 
for  that  of  private  credit.  In  a  word,  he  strengthened  all  that  at 
this  day  constitutes  the  basis  of  bourgeois  domination. 

This  was  what  destroyed  him. 

For  whilst  his  economic  system  was  giving  shape  and  consist- 
ency  to  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie,  he  was  endeavouring  in 
his  political  system  to  re-establish  the  aristocracy.  Strange  and  fatal 
contradiction!  What  ailed  that  man,  what  lacked  he,  that  he 
could  not  tread  his  path  singly  and  without  retinue?  His  genius 
had  endowed  him  with  immense  force;  the  personal  ascendancy  he 
exercised  approached  the  miracidous.  His  victories  had  encom- 
passed him  with  a  prestige,  the  Kke  of  which  had  never  been  pos- 
sessed by  Charicmagne  or  by  Charles  V.  He  had  made  France  one 
soldier,  and  himself  the  god  of  that  soldier.  Could  he  not  have  dis- 
pensed with  chamberlains  and  pages?  But  no.  It  was  not  granted 
to  Napoleon  himself  to  be  emperor  after  liis  own  way.  He  needed 
mousquctaires  under  the  name  of  aides-de-camp,  heralds  and  their 
blazonry,  carriages  with  coats  of  arms,  an  etiquette  right  puerile, 
general-dukes,  hero-barons,  great-men-princes.  So  much  afraid  was 
he  lest  his  genius  should  appear  too  low-lived,  that  he  granted  let- 
ters patent  of  nobility  upon  the  occasion  of  each  of  his  victories. 
The  oattle  of  Wagram  gave  him  for  consort  the  daughter  of  a  mo- 
narch whom  he  had  been  able  to  keep  waiting  in  his  antechamber; 
and  he,  the  sous-lieutenant  that  had  been,  and  brother-in-law  of  a 
d-devant  stable  groom,  was  liAed  up  in  spirit  with  the  proud  thought 
of  being  the  husoand  of  an  archduchess,  picked  up,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  baggage  of  a  routed  army.  But  when  a  son  was  bom  to  this 
man,  who  had  ^rung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  Oh  that  was 
quite  another  amur  truly!  Behold  you,  the  buitling  is  created 
King  of  Rome;  a  household  of  the  ehildrm  of  France  is  appointed, 
and  a  countess,  a  real  coimtess  no  less,  is  appointed  governess  of 
that  child  of  Prance,  And  now  beware  how  you  look  disdain- 
fully on  that  throne  which  was  not  sufficiently  honoured,  I  suppose, 
by  the  genius  of  a  parvenu:  around  that  throne  are  ranged,  to  cover 
it  with  their  histonc  lustre,  the  de  Grots,  the  Just  de  Noailles,  the 
Albert  de  Brancas,  the  de  Montmorencys;  all  those,  in  short,  who 
boast  the  inunaculate  possession  of  old  parchments  undevoured  by 
the  worms.    Furthermore  in  the  Tuilenes,  overrun  by  this  horm 
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of  nobles  assigned  as  patrons  of  the  leader's  plebeian  condition,  eti 
quette  shall  be  more  degrading,  the  forms  and  usages  prescribed 
more  servile  than  ever  they  were  under  the  successors  of  Hugh 
Capet.  There  every  movement  shall  be  regulated  in  conformity 
with  the  monarchical  ritual;  the  number  of  obeisances  due  to  each 
of  their  majesties  shall  be  rigidly  determined.  How  petty  and 
paltry  is  all  this  I  And  yet  who  would  venture  to  deny  that  Napo- 
leon possessed  the  sense  of  true  greatness?  How  often  has  he 
evinced  it  in  some  sort  by  the  majesty  of  his  manners,  of  his 
thoughts,  of  his  language,  in  the  loftiest  re^ons  of  the  e{)os?  But, 
as  emperor,  he  was  overborne  and  inthralied  by  the  principle  by 
virtue  of  which  he  was  seated  on  a  throne.  Now  he  should  either 
have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  bourgeoisie,  or  have  abstained  from 
irritating  its  antipatnies. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  play  out  his  historical  part,  it  was  nece9> 
sary  for  Napoleon  that  he  should  be  at  once  the  despot  and  the 
warrior:  whereas  the  bourgeoisie  could  only  develop  its  growth  on 
the  twofold  condition  of  enjoying  peace  and  of  being  free. 

Peace !  Napoleon  would  have  welcomed  it,  provided  it  were  a 

glorious  and  a  strong  peace.  When  M.  de  Saint  Aignan  put  before 
im,  in  November  1813,  the  bases  of  a  pacification,  such  as  they  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  allies  at  Frankfort,  did  he  refuse  to  silence 
the  voice  of  liis  pride?  Yet  hard  were  the  conditions  prescribed  to 
him !  To  give  up  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  was  to  leave  Re- 
publican France  no  aoubt  intact,  but  it  was  to  destroy  Imperial 
France.  No  matter:  the  emperor  submits  to  the  sacrifice;  and  to 
give  the  stronger  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he  removes  the  Due  de 
Bassano  from  tlie  ministry  of  foreign  a^irs  to  make  room  for  the 
Due  de  Viccncc,  the  friend  of  the  czar.  And  when  this  sacrifice 
has  been  accomplished,  when  the  Due  de  Vicence  has  written  to 
the  allies  that  Napoleon  consents  to  purchase  peace  at  the  cost  of  so 
many  conquests  thrown  away,  the  allies  retract  their  own  proposals, 
and  march  three  mreat  armies  against  Fraijce !  That  was  a  time, 
forsooth,  to  accuse  rfapoleon  of  tyranny,  when  the  national  territory 
wa^  overrun  in  every  direction  I  But  what  avail  the  suggestions  of 
honour  ^inst  the  headlong  impulses  of  interest?  MM.  Flau- 
gergues,  Rajmouard,  Gkllois,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Laind  resuscitate 

g;ainst  the  amazed  emperor  the  old  opposition  of  the  parliaments. 
e  retorts  against  these  attacks  by  the  establislunent  of  the  dicta- 
torship. Tlien,  confiding  in  his  genius,  and  in  the  fortunes  of 
France,  he  prepares  once  more  to  confront  the  hazards  of  war.  It 
was  a  solemn  night,  that  of  the  23d  of  January,  1814,  on  which 
Napoleon,  after  burning  his  secret  papers,  embraced  his  wife  and  his 
son.    He  was  never  to  see  them  again  I 

The  bourgeoisie  had  reason  assuredly  to  apprehend  tliat  this 
departure  would  be  the  signal  for  a  new  kindling  of  the  elements 
of  strife  throughout  the  world,  and  to  dread  the  result;  but  no  one 
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can  with  justice  cast  on  Napoleon's  head  the  responsibility  of  these 
last  conflicts.  The  conferences  of  Ch&tillon  sur  Seine  must  not  be 
forgotten;  they  testified  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  peace  amidst  all  the 
rage  of  war.  No  doubt  Napoleon  refused  to  suffer  France  to  be 
reduced  to  her  ancient  limits  ;  no  doubt  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
defend  the  heritage  of  the  republic,  as  long  as  a  sword  remained  in 
his  grasp.  **  What !"  he  exclaimed,  when  ne  received  the  proposal 
of  the  7th  from  Chiitillon,  **  what !  they  expect  me  to  sign  such  a 
treaty  as  this !  that  I  shoidd  trample  under  foot  my  oath  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  repubUc's  territory !  Unheard  of  reverses 
may  have  wrung  from  me  the  promise  to  renounce  the  conquests 
I  Kave  made ;  but  that  I  should  abandon  those  too  that  were  made 
before  me,  that  I  should  violate  the  deposit  so  trustingly  committed 
to  my  keeping,  that  in  recompence  for  so  many  eftoi*ts,  so  much 
blood,  so  many  victories,  I  should  leave  France  less  than  I  found 
her: — never!"*  Was  there  inordinate  pride  in  words  like  these? 
Who  would  dare  to  say  so  after  having  read  tlie  bulletins  of  the 
prodigious  campaign  of  1814?  For  nev'cr  had  this  inevitable  sol- 
dier sho%vn  himself  more  terrible.  The  allies  overthrown  at  Cham- 
paubcrt,  at  Montmirail,  at  Montcreau,  at  Craonnc, — here  was  cause 
enough  to  justify  Napoleon  in  saying  of  the  invaders  of  the  country, 
*'  I  am  nearer  to  Munich  than  th^  are  to  Paris."  But  in  that  city, 
the  women  of  which,  like  those  of*^ Sparta,  had  not  seen  the  smoke  ot 
a  hostile  camp  for  centuries,  there  was  a  bourgeoisie  eager  for  peace : 
there  were  bankers  dreaming  of  loans  amid  the  din  of  victories! 
Manufacturers,  traders,  all  those  who  suffered  from  the  duel  to  the 
death  pending  between  Napoleon  and  England, — such  were  the 
real  leaders  of  the  defection  that  opened  the  gates  of  Paris  to  the 
forces  of  the  stranger. 

Was  Paris  capable  of  defending  itself  in  1814,  though  it  were 
but  for  two  days  longer  ?  This  question  has  been  answered  in 
the  negative  by  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  gloomy 
period  of  our  history.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  state  of  things  in  a 
military  point  of  view.f 

The  barracks  of  Paris  and  its  environs  are  capable  of  containing 
twenty  thousand  men,  reckoning  two  to  each  bed.  Well  thenj  in 
March,  1814,  the  soldiers  lay  three  in  a  bed,  and  the  garrets  of 
the  several  buildings  were  crammed  with  men  lying  on  straw 
as  close  as  they  could  find  room  side  by  side.  Hence  the  num* 
bcr  of  soldiers  then  quartered  in  Paris  may  be  set  down  at  the 
lowest  estimate  at  thirty  thousand  men. 
Use  might  have  been  made  of — 

*  Manuscrit  dc  mil  hnit  cent  qtiatorze,  page  1 10,  by  Baron  Fain. 

t  The  fact!  set  forth  in  the  text  are  deriTcd  from  a  note  that  haa  been  common!- 
cmt«d  to  us,  and  which  is  in  the  actual  liandwriting  of  one  of  the  superior  officers 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Parti  in  1814.  That  superior  officer  is  now  a  peer  of 
France. 
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1.  More  than  two  thousand  unemployed  officers  who  had  come  to 
solicit  service  of  the  ministry. 

2.  Several  thousand  men  very  slightly  invalided  or  oonvalesoent. 

3.  All  those  brave  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs^  who  were  afVex^ 
wards  the  fideres  of  1815,  and  who  now  offer^  their  services  to 
work  the  numerous  artillery  collected  in  Paris  (500  pieces  provided 
with  800  thousand  weight  of  powder). 

4.  Well  disposed  men  formmg  part  of  the  national  ^uard. 

5.  The  national  guard  itself,  of  which  reserves  might  have  been 
formed  for  show,  and  which,  in  any  case,  would  have  performed  the 
necessary  dut^  in  the  interior  of  me  city. 

All  these  hving  resources  were  paralyzed. 

Pans  had  been  threatened  for  Severn  months ;  consequently  there 
had  been  all  needful  time  to  organize  the  personnel  of  the  defence. 
Whence  comes  it  then  that  when  the  enemy  was  at  our  gates  no- 
thing was  found  in  readiness  for  his  reception  ? 

Ine  armed  mass  that  occupied  Paris,  numerous  as  it  was  abeady, 
was  to  be  further  increased  at  the  moment  of  the  struggle,  by  the 
bodies  of  troops  that  would  fall  back  upon  it. 

The  number  of  mounted  men  of  all  arms  who  were  then  in  Ver- 
sailles  or  its  environs  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  twelve  thousand. 
The  amount  is  exaggerated;  but  certain  it  is  that  when  King  Joseph 
passed  through  Ver^illes  on  his  flight  &om  Paris,  many  dismounted 
cavahy  soldiers  in  their  jackets  and  foraging  caps,  thronged  his 
way  and  saluted  him  with  cries  of  loyal  attachment,  mistaking  him 
for  the  Emperor;  certain  it  is,  that  at  Maintenon  a  raiment  of 
gardes  d'honneurwas  drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  most  brilliant 
uniform,  and  that  lancers  and  chasseurs,  assembling  from  their  can* 
tonments,  rallied  at  Chartres.  These  troops  were  brave  and  de- 
votedly faithful.  What  mysterious  hand  kept  them  motionless 
round  Paris,  listening  idly  to  the  sound  of  the  cannons  that  were 
deciding  the  fate  of  France  ?  Alas !  so  well  were  they  kept  aloof 
from  the  fight,  that  the  number  of  the  possible  defenders  of  the  ca- 
pital coidd  only  be  surmised  fix)m  the  flood  of  fugitives,  that  for 
several  days  inimdated  the  roads  to  Blois  and  Vend6me  I 

As  for  the  material  means  of  defence,  they  were  more  potent  still. 
St.  Denis  might  have  been  secured  from  attack  by  means  of  inim- 
dations,  eflected  merely  by  closing  the  flood-^tes  of  mills,  and  ren- 
dered more  efficacious  by  cutting  a  few  trencnes. 

The  canal  of  St.  Denis,  20  metres  wide  and  2  deep,  shut  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis;  and  the  heaps  of  matter  collected  in  the  process 
of  clearing  its  channel,  and  thrown  out  on  its  bank  on  the  side  next 
Paris,  formed  breastworks  capable  of  being  extensively  converted 
into  batteries,  which  coidd  have  played  on  the  enemy  in  perfect 
safety. 

Tne  canal  d'Ourcq,  from  6  to  8  metres  wide,  forms  a  ditch,  which 
flanked  by  the  batteries  of   St.  Denis,  secured  and  covered    the 
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village  of  Panton.  By  taking  adyanta^  of  the  houaes  and  of  some 
military  obetacles  capable  of  l)eing  rapidly  effected,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  hold  izood  the  space  enclosed  between  the  canal  and 
the  searpnents  of  Komainville,  a  space  protected  by  the  batteries 
securely  situated  behind  and  below  komainyille. 

This  village  is  elevated  and  favourably  atuated  for  defence.  Its 
salient  point  towards  the  enemy  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome 
chdteau,  by  the  church  and  the  cemetery  which  command  and  rake 
the  slopes  in  front  and  all  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  coxdd  ap- 
proach. Three  himdred  eheoaux-de-jrise  had  been  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  the  stieets. 

Between  Romainville  and  Montreuil  there  is  a  space  of  three 
quarters  of  a  league,  open  indeed  to  attack,  but  behind  which  lie  the 
villages  of  Belleville,  Bagnolet,  and  Chajx>nne,  and  the  wood  of 
Romainville.  The  enemy,  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  in  the 
lastnamed  village,  would  *  have  been  obliged  to  get  possession  of  it 
before  advancing  farther. 

Montreuil,  an  immense  assemblage  of  houses  and  walls,  presents  a 
labyrinth  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  rendered  inaccessible 
by  means  of  loopholes  and  bturricades.  It  is  moreover  protected 
by  the  vicinity  ot  Vinoennes. 

Lastly,  between  the  ch&teau  of  Vincennes,  and  la  Mame,  the  wood 
strewed  with  falls  of  timber  and  other  obstacles  capable  of  being 
quickly  turned  to  account,  might  have  been  kept  possession  of 
without  CTcat  effort  by  intrepid  soldiers. 

Thus  Uien,  with  an  army  such  as  that  possessed  by  Paris  in  1814, 
and  with  the  aid  of  those  measures  we  have  just  enumerated,  the 
defence  of  Paris  was  simplified  in  point  of  fiurt  to  the  maintenance 
of  Komainville. 

This  plan  of  proceedings  was  formally  proposed.  It  was  rejected, 
and  that  upon  the  pretext  that  to  occupy  aU  this  range  of  ground 
thirty  thousand  men  were  requisite.  In  vain  was  it  replied  and  proved 
that  it  was  easy  to  muster  and  dispose  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  all 
proposals  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  assertion  were  obstinately 
refused;  and  all  that  was  done  was  to  display  in  front  of  the  different 
barriers  a  ludicrous  make-believe  parade  of  defensive  measures. 

This  is  not  alL  On  the  eve  of  the  battle  a  superior  officer  of 
engineers  was  sent  to  King  Joseph  by  the  minister  of  war.  It  was 
six  o*clock  in  the  evening :  the  enemy  were  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves at  Noisy,  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Komainville.  It  vras  of 
importance  that  they  should  be  anticipated  in  the  occupation  of  that 
village,  the  key  to  the  whole  position;  and  word  was  sent  by  the 
minister  of  war  to  Joseph  to  that  eflect  Labour  in  vain !  The  mes» 
scnger  could  not  obtain  admission,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  his 
entreaties,  and  his  urgent  demands. 

The  next  day  it  was  too  lato  to  repair  the  mischief.  The  enemy 
had  taken  poesession  of  Romainville  during  the  night  without  cn« 


eoimteniiff  asjr  muUaoef  wad  on  die  next  maoMag  eumon-flliots 
diicbirgad  from  iu  ba^bti  ihaired  die  defieoden  of  die  cqHtal  diat 
diejr  baii  but  fjoe  means  of  mSety  left:  diejr  lad  no  dtennliTe  but 
to  recflipiure  RomatttrUle  at  anjr  cost  Jevdme  proposed  diis  ener- 
IgeiU  ud:  he  earneadr  demanded  leave  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  th<;  imperial  guanC  in  order  to  carry  s  position  on  which  de- 
pended tbe  suceeiM  of  the  battle  of  Paris:  his  demands  were  made 
m  vain. 

What  followed  is  well  known;  and  where  is  the  French  soid 
from  wbii;k  such  a  recollection  could  ever  be  efbced?  It  is  noto- 
rious thttt  the  6th  corps,  amounting  barely  to  5000  men,  defended 
Paris  with  amazing  neroism, —  Paris,  the  heart  and  brain  of  the 
world.  It  is  notorious  that  Marmont  had  his  hat  and  his  clothes 
pierced  with  balls  in  leading  the  bayonet  charge  against  the  enemy 
who  hod  already  invaded  the  hi||h  street  of  Kslleville.  But  Kong 
Joseph  luul  already  authorized  Marshals  Mortier  and  Marmont  to 
capitultttc;  and  that  same  evening,  towards  five  o'clock,  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  funeral  of  the  empire  was  drawn  up  in  a  paltry 
village  inn  of  La  Vallette. 

A  fact  less  known  is,  that  on  retumii^  to  his  hotel,  and  before 
the  ratification  of  the  fatal  convention  otwhich  the  basis  had  just 
been  laid  down,  the  Due  de  Raguse  remained  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  torturing  hesitation.  Now,  who  was  it  that  put  an  end  to 
that  hesitation?  Ilepresentativcs  of  the  banking  and  high  com- 
morcittl  interests.  I  make  no  accusation  here  against  M.  Jacques 
l^fKtto.  History  owes  him  the  iustice  of  declaring  that  on  the 
very  morrow  after  the  restoration  he  moimted  the  breach  on  which 
ho  remained  for  fifteen  years;  but,  after  all,  M.  Laffitte  had  the 
misfortune  on  the  cvcninff  of  the  30th  of  March,  1814,  to  accom- 

Kny  M.  Perrcgttux  to  we  Due  do  Raguse's — he  had  the  mis- 
rtuno  to  appear  in  that  greenroom  where  the  heart  of  Marmont 
oponeil  to  tlio  exhortations  of  a  panic-stricken  bourgeoisie. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  foreigners  entered  Paris.  That  the  capital 
would  have  been  capable  of  holding  out  against  a  long  siege  is,  I 
admit,  exoeodinglv  doubtful;  but  what  was  requisite  to  save  the 
fortimes  oi* France r^  To  resist  two  days  longer:  for  on  the  evening 
of  the  battle,  the  enemy,  separated  from  his  parks,  had  exhausted 
his  umn^unition,  and  the  emperor  was  approachmg. 

I'utortunately  —  and  I  insist  on  this  point  —  the  downfal  of 
Ntt|K>lt'on  liad  been  prepared  in  Paris  long  beforehand.  The  people 
oS  tin?  faubourgs  had  %-ainly  cried  "  To  arms!"  the  men  who  then 
occu^uihI  the  pohlical  stage  had  muskets  without  cartridges  dis- 
tributed at  the  Hutel  de  Ville,  and  cartri^cs  without  muskets  at 
the  liMre  de  la  Revolution.  Napoleon  who  was  so  fond  of  the 
pev^plc  in  imiform«  abhorreil  the  people  in  smockfrocks:  and  for 
he  was  cruelly  punished.  He  had  against  him  in  1814  the 
urgeoisie  whic^i'was  all-powerful,  and  for  him  the  population  of 
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the  faubourgs  which  was  powerless.  He  fell  because  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  the  right  arm  of  the  democracy. 

The  French  troops  had  received  orders  on  the  evening  of  the  30th 
of  March  to  fall  back  on  the  Ch&teau  d'Eau;  thence  they  were  di- 
rected to  the  Barri^rc  d'Enfer.  When  the  roll  was  called  at  mid- 
night, the  number  present  amounted  to  1800  men !  How  should  it 
have  been  possible  for  this  handful  of  soldiers,  left  to  themselves,  to 
hold  in  check  the  innumerable  multitude  of  the  assailants?  The 
ci^'ilian8  of  Paris  should  then  have  armed  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes?  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.  Men  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
men  in  rags,  these  were  they  who  showed  themselves  ready  to  fight, 
to  die :  and  these  men  had  nothing  to  defend !  But  the  bankers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  shopkeepers,  the  notaries,  the  proprietors  of 
houses,  these  were  the  men  that  applauded  the  entry  of  the  allies. 
Yes— and  my  face  burns  as  I  write  this,  for  after  all  it  is  of  my 
country  I  am  speaking, — yes,  small  was  the  number  of  those  amonff 
the  bourgeoisie  who  thought  then  only  of  grasping  the  sword. 
Subsequently,  I  am  aware,  tnc  bravery  of  the  national  guard  in  1814 
has  been  extolled  in  pompous  terms.  The  hill  of  Montmartre  has 
been  made  the  theatre  of  immortal  deeds;  the  barrier  of  Clichy  has 
furnished  a  moving  theme  for  the  painter.  But  history,  which 
soars  above  the  lies  of  party,  and  judges  nations  consigned  to  eternal 
sleep;  history  will  tell  that  in  1814  Paris  would  not  defend  itself; 
tliat  the  national  guard,  with  the  exception  of  some  brave  hearts,  did 
not  do  its  duty ;  tliat  the  bourgeoiidc  lastly,  all  but  a  small  number 
of  gallant  schoolboys,  and  of  citizens  devotea  to  their  country  although 
wealthy,  welcomed  the  invaders  with  open  arms. 

So,  when  Colonel  Fabvier,  who  had  taken  post  at  the  barriers  by 
order  of  ilarshal  Marmont  to  see  the  army  of  the  enemy  defile,  and 
to  estimate  its  strength,  went  on  the  following  day,  the  31st  of 
March,  to  report  what  he  had  seen  to  Napoleon,  his  indignation  was 
so  great  that  ne  could  not  find  words  to  give  it  utterance.  Napoleon 
was  then  behind  Elssonne.  Colonel  Fabvier  stood  before  him  with 
tears  in  liis  eyes :  he  had  to  tell  the  emperor  that  the  army  of  the 
enemy  was  in  possession  of  Paris;  that  that  army  was  formidable; 
that  It  had  been  received  with  exultation  in  the  capital;  and  he 
might  have  added  that  he,  a  soldier,  had  been  in  danger  of  beinff 
massacred  as  such  by  members  of  the  national  guard,  and  that  he  haa 
owed  his  life  only  to  the  protection  of  a  Russian  officer  !  *'  What  do 
they  say  of  me?**  the  emperor  inquired  of  the  colonel. — *'  Sire,  1 
dare  not  repeat  it  to  you." — **  Come,  what  is  it?" — "  They  ^^lify 
you  on  all  hands.*' — **  Well,  well,"  s^d  Napoleon  calmly,  *'  they 
are  unhappy,  and  the  unhappy  are  imjust."  And  not  one  haisn 
cxprcflsion  escaped  his  lips. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon  was  then  a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Can  a  nation  be  at  the  same  time  essen- 
tially commercial  and  essentially  martial?  Napoleon  should  have 
taken  one  or  other  of  two  courses;  either  to  renoimce  his  military 
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Gueer,  or  breik  at  onfie  willi  the  bougeois  and  tlie  tiadiiig  system. 
To  aim  at  one  and  the  aune  time  at  leigning  by  the  swora,  and  at 
ooDtinimig  the  work  of  the  ConstitDent  Assembly  iras  madness. 
Fianoe  could  not  have  at  onoe  the  destinies  of  Borne  and  those  of 
Gaithagie.  Napoleon  sank,  and  sank  ineritabl j,  under  the  efibrts  of 
the  Carthaginian  portion  of  the  French  people. 

But  if  me  natxnal  devdcqnnent  of  the  bomgeoiae  biought  with 
it  the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  it  likewise  brought  with  it  the  ac- 
ecBBon  of  the  Bourbons.  To  prove  this  we  must  restore  in  all  the 
instructive  phdn  truth  of  its  details,  the  histoiy  of  this  acoesBion, 
irindi  so  mMMxy  histcnrians  have  distorted. 

Let  us  go  back  to  thejperiod  when  the  d^omatists  of  thecoalition 
weve  assembled  at  Qiatukm  sur  Mame.  What  were  they  about  to 
do  with  the  destinies  c£  France?  France  was  too  indispensable  to 
the  wodd  to  aDow  of  their  thinking  seriously  of  cutting  it  up  and 
dividing  its  fiagments  among  them.  Besides  the  country  had  still  in 
ila  disarters  its  emperor  and  its  despair.  But  independently  of  this 
fear,  there  was  something  more  alarming  to  the  nations  in  France 
dead,  liuai  in  France  too  full  of  life. 

llere  are  nations  whose  existenrp  is  necessarv. 

The  foreign  kings  felt  this:  aoooidin^ly  they  nad  taken  care  when 
setting  foot  on  our  soil,  to  affirm  in  moe  of  the  nations,  that  they 
were  come  to  make  war,  not  on  Fiance,  but  on  the  emperor.  To 
overthrow  Napoleon,  and  to  weaken  Fnnce  were  all  they  dared,  if 
not  all  they  deared  to  do. 

And  so  fuUy  imnressed  were  they  with  the  necessity  of  dealing 
respectfully  with  sucn  a  prey,  that  they  all  agreed  in  saying,  duit  the 
widies  of  France  should  be  consulted  in  the  very  first  phice,  as  re- 
garded the  choice  of  a  new  goremment. 

Tliis  disposition  of  mind  was  particularly  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  Amidst  the  loud  din  (^  arms  and  horses  with  which  he 
had  filled  Eun^,  he  had  sunk  into  melancholy  rererics,  and  solitude 
had  flpccad  round  his  heart  whilst  he  was  mAw-liiTig  his  countless 
aoldieis  over  the  distracted  world,  &om  the  hanks  of  the  Neva  to 
those  of  the  Seine.  Fortune  soon  granted  him  so  much,  diat 
became  desire  and  hope  alike  impossible  for  him:  he  was  mighty 
and  wretched.  Ashamed  then  of  having  vanquished  in  NapcJeon  a 
mortal  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  own  superior,  ne  felt  a  bitter  enjoT- 
ment  in  inwardly  denying  his  own  greatness.  J^Iodcration  in  Tictoiy 
was  theiefcMe  easy  ai^  grateful  to  him;  he  was  humbled  by  that 
victory,  and  the  excess  c£  his  good  fortxme  had  saddened  him  for 
vcr. 

It  vras  Alexander  s  earnest  purpose,  more  than  that  of  any  of  the 

re      ;ns  his  allies,  to  enter  subjected  France  in  the  character  of  m 
tor;  to  could  tell  what  were  the  wishes  of  France?    She 

re  ider  the  hand  of  Napcdeon:  how  were  her 

KobejK  1  at? 

I  ut  uncertainty 
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tbere  was  no  leas  in  the  minds  of  their  accomplices  in  the  interior. 
M.  de  Talleyrand^  whatever  the  historians  of  the  Restoration  have 
said  to  the  contmry,  notwithstanding,  knew  nothing,  plotted  no** 
thing,  foresaw  nothing:  only  he  desired  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte,  be- 
cause bo  had  ceased  to  be  employed  by  him.  Bonaparte  would 
have  always  counted  him  in  the  number  of  bis  partisans,  if  he  bad 
always  stopped  short  at  despising  him. 

M.  de  TaUeyiand  also  carried  with  him  no  passion  to  bear  upon 
the  changes  in  preparation.  As  the  government  of  an  ignorant  and 
weak  woman  opened  a  fine  prospect  to  the  selfishness  of  a  soul  inca^ 
pable  of  loving  or  hating,  his  desires  pointed  to  the  regency  of  Marie 
ixniiac.  As  for  the  Bourbons,  he  hardly  thought  of  them;  for 
shortly  before  the  31st  of  March,  he  said  to  the  Duchess  de  Vio- 
cence,  ''  I  would  rather  have  any  thin^,  even  the  Bourbons^  than 
the  emperor."  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  did  not  commit  himself ;  and 
contriving  to  pass  oflf  his  reserve  for  profundity ,  he  lived  and  throve 
meanwhile  on  the  stupidity  of  mankind.  This  was  the  whole  sum 
of  his  genius. 

There  was  then  in  Paris  a  man  as  yet  imvisited  by  fame  or  fortune, 
but  for  whom  was  reserved  a  tempestuous  notoriety.  Full  of  shrewd- 
ness and  dariug,  skilled,  above  all,  in  disguising  under  the  manners 
of  Hie  grand  seigneur  a  cast  of  mind  naturally  ag^essive,  the  Baron 
de  Vitrollcs  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He  dis- 
dosed  his  views  to  the  Due  d' Alberg,  with  whom  he  was  intimate, 
and  whose  excitable  imagination  he  won  over  by  a  sort  of  revolu« 
tionary  petulance. 

M.  de  Talleyrand's  salon  was  void  of  news:  what  the  allies  thought, 
or  what  they  proposed,  were  matters  utterly  unknown  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand* 

Things  were  in  this  position,  when  the  name  of  the  Baron  de 
VitroUes  was  mentioned  to  him.  The  Due  d'Alberg  depicted  the  baron 
as  a  man  of  intelligence  and  resolution.  It  was  suggested  that  he 
should  be  eroployca  about  the  allies,  not  to  dispose  them  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons,  but  to  sound  their  feelings.  This  passive  and  ser- 
vile part  was  the  only  one  played  on  this  occasion  by  M.  de  Talley- 
rand. He  had  promised,  it  is  true,  to  accredit  M.  de  Vitrolles  by 
some  lines  imder  his  hand;  but  when  he  was  applied  to  for  them,  he 
refused  them,  being  fearful  of  the  future. 

The  Due  d'Alberg  had  been  intimately  acquainted  at  Mimich 
with  the  Count  von  Stadion,  representative  of  Austria  at  the  Con- 
gress. Now  these  two  personages  had  been  on  certain  terms  with 
two  girls,  whose  names  the  Due  d'Alberg  remembered,  and  these 
he  wrote  down  in  a  pocket-book,  which  served  the  adventurous  am- 
baasador  by  way  of  letter  of  credence.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  sel 
off  without  having  seen  M.  de  Talleyrand;  without  having  received 
from  him  any  commission;  without  having  even  obtained  from  him 
lot  avowmL    He  disguised  himself,  took  the  name  of  St  Vincent 
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at  Auxerre,  and  made  himself  known  to  the  Count  von  Stadion  b^ 
means  of  the  two  names,  which  recalled  to  his  mind  passages  of  his 
student  dajTS  and  of  his  amours.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  Heaven 
is  pleased  to  dispose  of  the  lot  of  nations ! 

The  Emperor  Alexander  being  at  Troycs,  M.  de  Vitrolles  quitted 
Ch&dllon  and  set  out  thither.  He  found  Alexander  possessed  with  a 
strong  repugnance  against  the  Bourbons.  "  To  re-establish  that  dy- 
nasty on  the  throne  would  be,"  he  said,  "  to  open  the  door  to  terrible 
acts  of  vengeance." — ^Ney  and  Labedoyerc  but  too  fully  proved  the 
truth  of  this  foreboding. — "  And  then,"  he  added,  "  what  voices  are 
raised  in  France  for  the  Bourbons?  Arc  a  few  emigrants,  who 
come  and  whisper  in  our  ears  that  their  coimtry  is  royalist,  to  be 
deemed  representatives  of  pubhc  opinion?"  M.  de  Vitrolles,  who 
spoke  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  con- 
tended very  ably  against  Alexander's  objections.  In  a  final  interview 
between  them,  M.  de  Vitrolles  exclaimed,  "  Behevc  me,  sire,  you 
woidd  not  have  lost  so  many  soldiers  in  this  country,  had  you  made 
the  question  of  occupation  a  French  question."  "  The  verjr  thine 
I  have  myself  said  a  hundred  times,"  was  Alexander's  animated 
reply.  The  interview  lasted  three  hours,  and  when  it  was  ended, 
Alexander  had  been  ^ined  over  to  the  cause  of  Louis  XVIH. 

The  allies  entered  Faris  on  the  31st  of  March.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand had  prepared  his  saloons  for  the  reception  of  the  czar.  **  Well," 
said  Alexander,  encountering  his  host,  ^^  it  appears  that  France  in- 
vokes the  Bourbons."  These  words  struck  M.  de  Talleyrand  with 
extreme  surprise;  but,  practised  in  the  art  of  governing  his  fea- 
tures, he  preserved  an  apparent  composure,  and  took  good  care  not 
to  contradict  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  expression  of  a  personal 
desire  on  the  emperor's  part.  From  that  moment  he  was  a  convert 
to  a  cause  which  ne  beheved  to  be  the  cause  of  victory. 

In  the  assembly  in  which  the  poUtical  lot  of  the  French  was  to 
be  discussed,  M.  de  Pradt  was  one  of  the  first  whose  zeal  was  kindled 
on  behalf  of  the  Bourbons.  The  Due  d*  Alberg,  who  coidd  not  yet 
be  in  the  secret  of  his  model,  M.  de  Talleyrand's,  so  recent  conver- 
sion to  royalism,  harangued  in  favour  of  the  regency  of  Mario 
Louise.  All  at  once,  observing  a  sort  of  cloud  upon  Alexander's 
countenance,  he  grew  confused,  hesitated,  and  cast  his  eyes  on  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  to  take  coimsel  from  his  attitude.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand remained  motionless,  inscrutable,  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the 
groimd.  The  duke  was  afraid  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  every  one 
present  made  haste  to  perform  an  overt  act  of  royalism,  to  avoid 
compromising  his  chances  of  the  morrow. 

Meanwhile  some  royalists  had  assembled  out  of  doors;  and  what 
was  lacking  to  them  in  numbers  was  to  be  made  up  by  bustling  acti- 
vity. The  mendacious  show  of  public  enthusiasm  was  complete :  the 
highest  personages  of  the  realm  planted  themselves  under  Alexan* 
dcr  s  eyes  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  to  enact  a  scene  of  schoolboy 
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rejoicings  in  the  holidays.  Alexander  l)eheld  the  nation  in  a  few 
men  who  shouted :  he  formed  his  opinion  of  France  from  the  winr 
dows  of  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  M.  de  Montmorency 
waving  a  white  handkerchief  at  the  end  of  a  cane,  prompted  the 
embarrassed  coalition  to  a  denouement  of  the  drama.  What  shall 
I  say  more?  M.  Michaud  was  in  waiting  in  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander's antechamber,  and  held  in  his  hand  a  proclamation  drawn 
up  beforehand :  thanks  to  the  zeal  of  some  royahsts,  it  soon  covered 
all  the  walls  of  Paris.  The  people  became  apprized,  to  their  great 
amazement,  that  they  ardently  longed  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 

Thus  this  return  took  place  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to 
whom  the  Bourbons  were  unknown  m  1814;  contrary  to  the  sjrm- 
pathies  of  Alexander,  whose  mind  misgave  him  as  to  Uie  perils  of  a 
reaction;  and  lastly,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Talleyrandi 
who  had  thought  nothing  possible,  and  who  desired  nothing,  but  the 
regency  of  Marie  Louise. 

And  now  the  new  royalty  once  proclaimed,  all  those  who  had 
the  disposal  of  fortune  and  of  honours  crowded  roimd  it.  Napoleon 
had  twice  debased  the  peerage ;  by  his  prosperity,  which  rendered  it 
servile,  and  by  his  mistortimes,  which  rendered  it  imgrateful.  But 
when  its  master  was  down,  it  felt  itself  so  weak  that  it  did  not  evea 
venture  to  take  the  lead  in  evincing  its  ingratitude :  it  cast  itself  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  knave  that  offered;  and  the  senate  became,  in 
the  hands  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  a  workshop  of  treachery.  By  an 
ever  memorable  chastisement  of  pride.  Napoleon  owed  his  downfid 
in  part  to  that  very  baseness  which  he  had  created  and  fostered.  He 
haa  reckoned  for  the  strength  and  duration  of  his  reign  on  the 
levellinff  down  of  all  individual  prominence  of  character;  and  his 
first  defeat  left  him  alone  upon  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes. 

This  is  what  was  done  in  1814.  They  called  this  the  re-establish- 
ment of  legitimate  royalty.  What  a  melancholy  buffoonery !  And 
how  strong  were  the  temptation,  in  witnessing  such  spectacles,  to 
own  in  history  nothing  save  the  imbecile  empire  of  chance !  But  it 
is  the  contingencies  and  the  instruments  that  are  petty;  the  causes 
are  grand.  Would  an  empty  show  played  off  before  a  leader  of 
Tartars,  have  sufficed  to  bnng  back  the  successors  of  Louis  XVL 
to  that  paldce  which  he  had  quitted  to  pass  through  a  prison  to 
the  scafiold,  if  the  reason  of  this  apparently  extraordmary  fact  had 
not  existed  in  the  very  essence  of  tnmgs?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
dynasty  of  Louis  XVL  was  continued  in  1814,  because  his  death  had 
been  but  the  signal  of  a  halt  in  the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie.  To  en* 
ble  the  bourgeoisie  in  1 8 14,  to  resume  tliat  ascendancy  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  reign  of  terror  and  by  the  empire,  it  wanted  a  gp^> 
vemment  that  should  nave  need  of  it,  that  could  not  dispense  with  iti 
aid  and  even  its  patronage,  that  is  to  say,  a  government  without  in* 
trinsic  energy,  without  eclat,  without  nationality,  without  root.— 
What  tend(^  inevitably  to  make  the  Bourbon  monarchy  dearablc  to 
the  bourgeois  class,  was  the  very  weakness  of  suck  a  monaichyi  and 
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aboTe  all  its  novelty;  for,  Capctian  as  it  was,  it  dated  only  from  die 
21st  of  Jannaiy. 

The  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  £aij  assuredly,  from  making  all 
these  calculations  in  1814;  mjr  purport,  therefore,  is  but  topGrove 
one  thing, — namely,  that  Providence  made  these  calculations  for  it. 
And  the  more  I  consider  the  pettiness  of  the  incidents  that  make  up 
the  epos  of  the  vanquished  Empire,  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  those  who  have  written  its  nistory  have  mistaken  opportuni- 
ties for  causes,  and  have  explained  by  pompous  nothings  what  ad- 
mitted of  no  other  legitimate  explanation  than  the  necessary  tend- 
encies of  the  victorious  march  in  history  of  the  buigeoisie,  fix>m 
the  period  when  the  feudal  regime  was  abolished. 

And,  by  the  by,  has  it  not  been  written,  and  has  not  a  pretended 
credence  been  given  to  the  assertion,  that  but  for  the  defection  of 
the  Due  dc  Raguse  at  Essonne,  the  destinies  of  France  might  have 
taken  another  course  ?  Now,  first  of  all,  has  the  truth  been  told 
respecting  this  defection  ?  Let  us  be  allowed  to  disentangle  the 
logic  of  history  from  some  facts  with  which  it  has  in  this  instance 
been  imhappily  obscured.* 

Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau  still  pondering  on  the  means 
of  evading  a  last  stroke  of  illfortime,  when  the  Pnnce  de  Taiente 
showed  him  a  letter  he  had  just  received  unsealed:  it  was  fix>m 
General  Beumonvillc,  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and 
had  been  delivered  in  the  first  place  to  the  Due  dc  Kaguse,  who  had 
read  it:  it  contained  pointed  inducements  to  defection.  On  reading 
this  letter.  Napoleon's  despondency  redoubled.  They  talked  to 
him  of  abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  his  pride  did  not  seem 
very  deeply  mortified  by  the  proposal.  The  immensity  of  his  ill- 
fortune  had  bewilderednim, — ^him,  whom  his  fabulous  elevation  had 
not  even  astonished.  He  drew  up  that  conditional  act  of  abdication 
which  has  remained  imprinted  on  every  memory;  and  he  nominated 
Marshal  Ney,  Caulaincourt,  and  the  Duke  of  Kaguse,  to  discuss  the 
interests  of  his  son  and  to  negotiate  a  half-forfeiture  of  the  crown. 
Then  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  "  Marmont,"  said  he,  "  is  more 
in  his  place  at  Essonne  as  a  soldier  than  in  Paris  as  a  negotiator.  He 
knows  the  locality;  let  him  remain  with  the  advanced  guard."  And 
Macdonald  was  nominated  instead  of  Marmont. 

The  Due  de  Kaguse,  meanwhile,  had  received  a  fatal  message  from 
Paris.  Walking  in  a  garden  with  Colonel  Fabvier,  he  asked  hmi  what 
he  thought  of  the  overtures  made  to  him.  "  I  think,"  said  ihe 
colonel,  pointing  to  a  tree  in  the  garden,  ^^  that  in  times  of  ordinary 
routine  the  messenger  should  be  strung  up  vender."  But  these 
were  not  the  sentiments  that  actuated  the  mmds  of  leading  men. 

The  three  negotiators  named  by  Napoleon  passed  through  Essonne 
on  their  way  to  Paris,  and  calling  on  the  Due  de  Raguse  they  told 
him  the  purport  of  iheir  mission.     Marmont  was  touched  to  the 

*       At  follows  it  fbnnded  on  information  ftimished  by  Mi^rf  Macdonald,  and 
haods  bf  If.  Ango. 
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heart;  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  emperor  wrung  him 
like  a  remorse  of  conscience.  He  owned  that  he  had  I^t  an 
ear  to  Schwartzenbei^'s  propositions;  that  he  had  assembled  his 
generals;  that  he  had  consulted  them  on  the  overtures  of  the  allies; 
and  that  in  pursuance  of  their  advice  he  had  resolved  to  order  a 
movement  on  Versailles.  "  But,"  he  added  in  impassioned  accents, 
"  since  you  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the  King  of  Rome  I 
■win  jom  you,  and  I  will  stop  the  movement  on  Versailles." 
Accordingly  he  issued  counteroraers,  and  entered  the  carriage  in 
which  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  Paris. 

After  a  brief  lialt  at  the  ch&teau  de  Petit  Bourg,  where  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg  who  commanded  the  advanced  ffuard  of  the 
enemy  had  taken  up  ms  abode,  they  arrived  in  the  guded  saloons 
of  the  Rue  Saint-Florcntin,  the  scene  of  so  many  acts  of  baseness. 
The  official  negotiators  plouled  the  cause  of  Napoleon's  son :  but 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  already  committed  himself  m  favour  of  Loids 
XVIII.,  and  he  put  all  ihe  resources  of  intrigue  in  operation  to 
frustrate  the  n^otiation. 

The  hour  of  doom  was  about  to  strike  for  the  em{>ire:  Alexander 
at  last  resolved  to  pronounce  those  fatal  words  &om  which  were  to 
begin  Napoleon's  slow  agony  and  his  own.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
spt^kin^y  when  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened;  a  Russian  officer 
made  his  appearance  and  said,  accompanying  the  word  with  an 
expressive  gesture,  Toium.  But  too  soon  was  the  meaning  of  that 
mysterious  word  to  be  known;  for  what  passed  at  Essonne  after  Mar- 
mont's  departure  was  as  follows. 

General  Grourgaud  had  been  sent  for  from  Fontainebleau  to 
Essonne:  he  arrives:  is  made  acquainted  with  the  departure  of  the 
Due  de  Itaguse,  gives  way  to  a  violent  burst  of  vexation,  and  re- 
turns to  Fontaineoleau.  Upon  this  the  generals  hold  a  meeting. 
Shall  they  order  a  movement  on  Versailles?  Is  Napoleon  the  man 
to  pardon  his  generals  for  having  lacked  fidth  m  his  destiny? 
Ckmerol  Souham  formally  declared  in  favour  of  defection.  Already 
compromised  in  a  conspiracy  which  Napoleon  had  discovered,  he 
had  a  special  motive  for  dreading  his  anger.  Creneral  Compans 
begged  that  nothing  might  be  done  precipitately,  and  that  at  least 
the  return  of  Marmont  should  be  awaited.  ^^  Beware,"  exclaimed 
Creneral  Bordesoidle,  speaking  of  the  emperor,  **'  you  do  not  know 
the  tiger:  he  loves  blood:  he  will  have  us  diet  The  order  was 
given  the  troops  to  march. 

Colond  Fabvicr  had  received  from  the  Due  de  Raguse  the  command 
of  the  advanced  posts  on  the  heights  towards  Paris.  Unable  to  com- 
prehend the  movement  that  was  taking  place  round  him  he  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Essonne,  making  his  way  through  the  disordered  troops 
of  infantry,  and  he  perceived  Gcnends  Souham  and  BordesouUe*^ 

•  ^ThereexitUaletta'of  GenenaBordetoaI]e*t,in  whidihededA^ 
mtt  vitfa  an  tlM  fmcnk  preMDt  at  EMoone,  with  the  ahigfo  exoeptioii  of  GeMral 
XMott^htdirtctdLtlwwynaNaloaVeniiiUM  oaaintj  %•  thatfteof  HmMb 
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beside  a  fire  lighted  near  a  cabaret  to  the  left  of  the  bridge.  Goin^ 
up  to  them  and  addressing  himself  respectfully  to  Souham,  he  asked 
the  meaning  of  the  movement  given  to  the  troops.  ^'  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  accoimtin^  for  my  acts  to  my  inferiors,"  was  the  reply; 
and  when  the  colonel  still  pressed  the  question,  Souham  added 
these  characteristic  words:  ^'  Marmont  has  placed  himself  in  safety. 
For  my  part  I  am  a  tall  man,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  be  made  a 
head  aborter."  Colonel  Fabvier  kept  his  temper;  he  requested 
permission  to  go  before  the  provisional  government,  and  begged 
that  nothing  might  be  done  till  his  return.  This  was  reamly 
assented  to,  and  he  set  off  instantly  for  Paris. 

The  three  negotiators  were  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's;  the  Due  de 
Raguse  at  Marshal  Ne^'s.  Marmont  turned  ghastly  pale  on  seeing 
Fabvier  enter,  and  without  waiting  for  the  colonel  to  open  his 
mouth  he  cried  out,  "  I  am  undone!"  "  Yes,  you  are  xmdone," 
replied  Fabvier;  "  your  troops  are  passing  over  to  the  enemy."  The 
Due  de  Raguse  tottered  to  the  chimneypiece  on  which  he  leaned, 
faintly  ejaculating  that  no  alternative  remained  to  him  but  to  blow 
out  his  brains.  *''  There  is  another,"  said  Fabvier;  ''  and  that  is  to 
set  out  immediately  and  put  a  stop  to  the  movement."  The  duke 
caught  eagerly  at  this  proposal;  but  immediately  afterwards  he 
declared  that  he  owed  it  to  his  colleagues  to  confer  on  the  subject 
with  them,  and  he  ran,  accompaniea  by  the  colonel,  to  Prmce 
Talleyrand's,  where  he  entered  alone.  Colonel  Fabvier  waited  out- 
side  lor  Marmont,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  saw  him  come  out  with 
a  troubled  countenance,  but  striving  to  master  his  perturbation. 
He  was  now  determined  not  to  join  his  troops;  he  took  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  a  defection  that  was  not  of  his  own  making ! 
That  f<^u:fid  responsibility  has  never  since  ceased  to  rest  upon  his 
head:  why  has  he  not  had  the  courage  to  cast  off  the  burden? 
To  leave  it  to  be  believed  that  one  is  guilty,  while  one  derives 
profit  from  the  public  mistake,  is  to  be  doubly  guilty. 

It  results  from  this  statement  that  the  catastrophe  which  befel 
the  King  of  Rome,  amid  the  very  ruins  of  his  father's  fortunes,  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  few  accidental  facts,  but  by  a  combi- 
nation of  irresistible  causes. 

And  first  in  the  list  of  these  causes  is  to  be  placed  the  supineness 
of  the  generals  who  had  no  longer  any  lofty  hopes  in  prospect. 
Napoleon  had  committed  an  irreparable  mistake  m  granting  his 
OTcat  officers  such  high  favours  that  they  had  nothing  further  to 
desire.  When  they  had  been  loaded  with  honours  and  gorged 
^vith  wealth,  weariness  seized  upon  them.  And  assuredly  Napoleon 
had  not  spared  their  powers.  His  victories  were  relays;  his  armies 
were  post-horses  that  fell  beneath  him  with  exhaustion.  How 
many  souls  coidd  have  been  capable  of  holding  out  like  his  in  this 
panting  gallop  towards  the  imknown?  Those  of  his  generals,  the 
norizon  of  whose  demres  could  no  longer  recede  to  fartner  distance, 
eaded  therefore  by  becoming  dL^irited;  the  love  of  rest  had  taken 
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hold  upon  them.  Country-houses,  sumptuous  hotels,  brilliant 
equioages,  women,  pleasures,  the  easy  honours  of  peace,  these  were 
the  aeUghts  from  which  they  were  torn  by  every  new  design  of  the 
indefatigable  warrior;  and  they  now  followed  him  but  with  discon* 
tented  murmurs  across  that  Europe  which  his  genius  perturbed. 

For  a  long  while,  moreover,  tne  military  tone  ana  habits  of  the 
republic  had  become  extinct  in  the  army.  Already  at  the  period  of 
the  formation  of  Bonaparte's  camp,  the  army  had  seen  admitted  into 
its  ranks  titled  soldiers,  young  men  hatched  in  the  corruption  of 
the  Directory,  and  who  adopted  the  corruption  of  the  Empire, — sol* 
diers  without  vigour,  who  carried  with  them  to  the  camp  the  pro- 
tection of  women  of  gallantry^  France,  nevertheless,  had  not  ceased 
to  prove  herself  invincible,  but  she  had  ceased  to  vanquish  by  the 
active  and  intelligent  concurrence  of  her  generals,  her  officers,  and 
her  soldiers.  To  this  concurrence,  of  whicn  the  republican  victories 
were  but  a  glorious  manifestation,  had  succeeded  the  genius  of  a 
single  man :  the  anny  had  become,  as  it  were,  a  colossallivinff  ma- 
chine of  war,  put  in  motion  and  controlled  by  one  all-powerful  arm. 
The  schemes  of  a  mathematician,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he 
inspired  a  million  of  thoroughly  disciplined  men,  were  the  sources 
whence  flowed  all  our  triumphs  since  the  rise  of  the  empire.  Na- 
poleon had  destroyed  the  personality  of  the  French  armies. 

So  then,  abandoned  by  his  generals,  he  felt  himself  all  alone, 
though  adored  by  the  soldiers.  He  ooiild  not  descend  the  steps  of 
the  military  scale  in  search  of  support.  He  beheved  himself  lo8t« 
when  he  saw  round  him  at  Fontaineblcau,  none  but  marshals  with 
scared  faces,  and  heard  from  their  Ups  nothing  but  this  ultimatum  pro- 
noimccd  by  ingratitude :  ' '  Abdicate !"  Abdicate  ?  And  why  ?  Had 
he  not  still  an  army?  Could  he  not  still  coimt  on  the  devotcdness 
of  the  secondary  generals,  of  those  whom  opulence  had  not  unnerved, 
whom  intrigue  had  not  entangled  in  its  toils,  and  who  had  not 
breathed  the  corrupting  air  of  the  saloons  of  the  capital?  Were 
Soult's  and  Suchet's  divisions  combined,  was  the  loss  of  the  game 
indeed  inevitable  in  the  hands  of  a  player  Uke  Napoleon  ? 

These  reasonings  were  not  beyond  the  scope  of  a  corporaVs  spe- 
culations, yet  hardly,  pcrliaps,  md  they  suggest  themselves  to  Napo- 
leon. I  cannot  but  admire  how  the  weakness  of  men  shows  itself 
most  glaringly  in  those  very  things  that  most  attest  their  power, 
Naix)leon  liad  always  exercised  so  mar\'cllous  an  ascendancy  over 
all  aroimd  him,  that  on  the  day  when  a  doubt  of  his  future 
fortunes  seemed  to  cross  the  minds  of  others,  he  became  himself 
a  doubter  hke  the  rest.  Unused  to  resistance,  the  first  resistance  he 
encountered  struck  him  with  such  amazement  as  to  disconcert  and 
prostnito  his  energies.  He  became  irresolute  to  excess,  in  expiation 
for  the  abuse  he  had  made  of  his  will  for  fifteen  years. 

IWhoId  him  at  Fontaineblcau.  His  hesitation  is  piteous  :  he 
can  neither  live  nor  die  emperor !  After  having  abdicateu  in  his  own 
name,  evermore  retreating,  he  abdicates  in  the  name  of  his  race.  But 
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no  sooner  lias  lie  handed  to  the  Dae  de  Yicence  the  &tal  JP^per 
containing  the  condemnation  of  his  race^  than  his  mind  suneis  m 
revulsion,  he  repents  the  act,  and  away  he  runs  after  his  sonendered 
empire,  like  a  cnild  after  its  lost  toy.  Then,  when  he  finds  that  all 
thoughts  of  retracing  his  steps  are  hopeless,  that  the  sacrifice  is  irze- 
vocable,  he  kbours  painftdly  to  repla<^  by  a  factitioas  greatness  the 
real  greatness  departed  ftom  him;  ne  will  be  a  philceopber;  he  will 
find  enjoyment  forsooth  in  his  reminiscences;  he  converses  aloud 
with  the  illustrious  dead,  and  comments  on  the  suicides  of  glorious 
memory.     A  comedy  played  by  a  great  man  for  his  own  illusion ! 

The  last  night  he  is  to  pass  m  Fontainebleau  is  come.  The  mys- 
teries of  that  night  have  been  imveiled-  Candles  are  lighted;  doo» 
tor  Yvan  is  summoned;  word  is  sent  to  Marshal  Berdrand;  loud 
sobs  are  heard  all  along  the  gallery  on  which  the  emperor's  apart- 
ment opens.  Heissunering  horrible  ai^ui^,  they  say;  and  subse- 
quently  it  has  been  related,  that  he  had  made  an  attempt  to  {K>i£on 
himself.*  It  is  possible  that  he  had  wished  to  bury  himself  in  hia 
pride:  in  that  sublime  and  profound  soul  exaltation  was  blended 
with  artifice,  and  calculation  aid  not  engross  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
poetry. 

At  any  rate,  suicide  would  have  saved  Napoleon  firom  Engerinff 
agony;  for  in  1814  his  career  was  ^ided.  By  rising  again,  hecoula 
only  render  his  fall  more  utter  and  signaL 

in  fact,  it  must  appear  evident  on  reflection,  that  of  all  the  politi- 
cal arrangements  possible  in  1814,  none  so  completely  accordca  with 
the  real  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  as  the  accession  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  King  of  Rome  and  the  regency  of  Marie  Louise,  would  have 
been  virtually  the  formidable  shade  of  the  emperor  seated  on  the 
throne,  or  raUier  the  emperor  still  governing  France  from  his  place 
of  exile.  As  for  the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  not  yet  sufficiently  known, 
and  it  needed  some  years  to  enable  the  bourgeoisie  to  appreciate 
him,  and  to  become  accustomed  to  hail  him  as  their  natural  leader. 
Louis  XVni.  was  the  only  individual  at  hand  to  resume  the  consti* 
tutional  monarchy  at  the  point  where  Louis  XYI.  had  left  it ;  he 
alone  could  exercise  the  royal  authority  under  superior  orders,  just 
as  was  suitable  to  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  under  the  patronage  of  our  enemies  no 
doubt  necessarily  placed  France  on  a  footing  of  inferiority  and  depend- 
ence with  regard  to  Europe :  but  what  mattered  to  the  upper  bourgeoisie 
this  subaltern  position  of  the  country  if  its  results  were  to  be  a 
durable  peace,  the  opening  of  the  ports,  the  extension  or  the 
strengthening  of  commercial  relations, — in  a  word,  the  reign  of  trade? 
Li  the  estimation  of  the  money-getters,  the  humiliation  was  amply 
baLinced  by  the  profit 

Was  there  not  besides  a  pledge  of  stability,  well  suited  to  alliiro 
the  selfishness  of  a  mercantile  society,  in  the  restoration  of  that 
— — • 

•  Sec  the  Manutcript  de  1S14,  bj  k  Buon  Fain. 
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dogma  q£  le^timacj,  tlie  temponay  rejection  of  which  had  led 
to  the  convulsions  of  1793,  and  to  the  devoorixig  wars  of  the  em- 
piie? 

But  Louis  XVin.  brought  back  the  emigraticai  in  his  traiif. 
Would  he  not  hare  to  nay  the  debts  of  his  esole?  Would  not  the 
lepresentatives  of  the  noblesse  Tanquished  in  1 789  strive  to  reconquer 
their  lost  power,  and  to  avenge  the  wounds  inflicted  on  their  pide? 
Would  not  the  court  be  revived  with  all  that  was  most  ofiensive  to 
plebeians  in  its  ceremoniah?  And,  what  was  a  still  graver  consi- 
deration, would  not  the  purchasers  of  national  estates  be  subjected 
to  rooHation?  I  will  discuss  the  extent  and  the  value  of  these  ap- 
prehensions by  and  by;  but  whatever  be  the  d^ree  of  importance 
allowed  to  tlusn,  we  may  positively  assert  that,  taking  an  elevated 
view  of  the  question,  the  Restoration  was  essentially  a  bourgeois 
transaction;  it  accorded,  I  repeat,  with  the  most  cherished  interests, 
and  the  most  potest  instincts  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Accordingly  it  forthwith  proclaimed  tne  principks  of  that  classL 
Did  not  hbenuism  ascend  the  throne  with  Louis  aVIII.?  Was  it 
not  the  head  of  this  restored  dynastjr  who,  by  creating  the  charteri 
organized  the  poUtical  ix)wer  oi  the  bourgeoisie? 

A  series  of  events  of  which  it  is  in^rtant  to  study  well  the  cha^ 
ncter  here  opens  upon  us. 

The  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL  began  in  vanity:  all  reigns  begin  so; 
and  this  is  quite  natund.  Kings  could  never  deceive  any  one  on 
the  score  of  their  greatness,  if  they  did  not,  first  of  all,  deceive 
themselves  by  the  factitious  ^lat  with  which  th^  encompass  their 
penons. 

Louis  XVIIL  had  certainly  received  harsh  lessons  from  destiny. 
The  crown  which  the  hand  of  a  barbarian  conqueror  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  successor  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  stained  with  royal  blood. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  Louis  XVIII.  how  the  lustre  of  his  name 
had  been  tarnished.  His  family,  insultingly  proscribed,  had  been 
aeen  wandering  through  the  world,  and  bagging  a  contemptuous 
hoipitality  from  capital  to  capital  He  himselfiiad  worn  out  his 
strcsigth  m  treading  the  path  of  the  exile: — so  much  so,  that  one 
day,  when  passing  as  a  fugitive  through  Crermanjr,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  rest  opposite  a  post  on  which  this  inscription  had  been 
placed  by  order  ot  a  king:  *^  Beygars  tad  prateribed  persons  must 
not  stop  here  more  Oum  a  musrter  of  an  hour,^^  And  jret  the  first 
care  of  this  man,  so  rou^iy  tried,  was  to  puff  up  his  triumph,  and 
to  give  himself  demonstrative  assurance  of  his  power.  The  very 
first  thing  he  took  in  hand  was  the  task  of  forming  his  household 
with  all  possible  pomp.  The  old  etiquette  was  re^istablished  in 
that  palace,  the  walls  on  which  looked  down  on  the  spot  where  the 
executioner  had  laid  his  hand  on  Louis  XVI.;  and  tne  most  illus* 
trious,  the  most  ancient  names  seemed  scarcely  ancient  or  ilhi»- 
tzioQS  enough  to  fiomsh  t»  the  new  oouzt  a  grand  master,  a  grand 
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almoner,  a  grand  master  of  the  robes,  a  grand  master  of  tlie  ceremo« 
nies,  and  a  grand  harbinger. 

The  higher  bourgeoisie  were  deeply  mortified  by  this  commence- 
ment: they  were  wrong.  I  am  aware  that  command  should  be 
modest:  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  of  men,  isnot 
such  that  the  will  of  the  one  can  of  right  swallow  up  the  will  of  the 
other.  Pride  is  allowable  only  in  him  who  obeys;  as  for  him  who 
commands,  he  can  never  expect  to  be  pardoned  for  that  excess  of 
insolence,  except  by  dint  of  humility.  But  truths  like  these  are  too 
lofty  for  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  society.  In  the  impure  medium 
in  which  the  bourgeoisie  moved  in  1814^  to  demand  a  modest 
royalty,  was  to  demand  an  impossibility. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  if  this  first  essay  of  royalty  was  unlucky,  if 
Napoleon  was  able  to  bring  back  from  Elba  his  momentarily  hum- 
bled eagles,  this  came  of  the  fact  that  royalty  had  not  shown  itself 
sufficiently  hiunble  and  lowly  in  its  first  displays.  No  pardon  was 
dealt  it  in  the  saloons  of  the  bankers  and  the  high  commcrcialists 
for  having  held  out  its  hand  to  the  remnants  of  gentle  blood  {la 
gentilhommerie).  Above  all,  it  found  no  forgiveness  for  having 
chosen  for  its  ministers  and  counsellors  such  men  as  MM.  de  Mon- 
tesquiou,  D'Ambraj,  and  Fcrrand,  pale  and  decayed  personifications 
of  the  vanquished  ideas.  Suspicious,  like  all  new  powers,  the  bour- 
geoisie was  implacable  in  its  resentments,  absolute  in  its  will. 

Good  proof  of  all  this  was  given  in  the  opening  of  the  chambers  in 
June.  The  speech  from  the  throne  was  favourably  received,  be- 
cause it  was  moderate,  submissive,  and  even  somewnat  sad.  But 
when  the  garde-des-sceaux  began  to  soimd  out  the  old  monarchical 
phrases  of  usage  fix)m  the  tribune,  there  was  a  terrible  commotion 
throughout  the  whole  assembly.  M.  d'Ambray  ventured,  in 
speakmg  of  the  charter,  to  use  the  words  ordonnance  de  reformation — 
and  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  murmurs  they  excited.  Pro- 
phetic murmurs !  murmurs  that  were  to  be  transformed  into  an  ap- 
palling tempest,  when  called  up  fifleen  years  aflerwards  by  the  same 
word  r  Thus,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  four  syllables  that  began  the 
struggle  in  1814  were  those  that  terminated  it  in  1830!  llie  &ct 
is,  that  the  question  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  rojralty  was  in  1814 
identically  what  it  is  at  this  day,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  was 
this,  which  of  the  two  principles  shoidd  obtain  the  lead,  the  elective 
or  the  hereditary,  the  pnnciple  of  the  sovereignty  of  assemblies  or  that 
of  crowns,  of  the  law  or  of  the  royal  ordinances. 

Whilst  the  formidable  problem  of  governmental  unity  was  being 
thus  enunciated  on  the  surface  of  society,  Paris  was  the  theatre  of 
the  most  multiform  agitations.  The  imperialists  were  conspiring,  pre- 
paring heaven  knows  what  tortuous  and  obscure  ways  for  the  return 
of  the  man,  who  had  but  to  stamp  with  his  foot  to  make  an  army 
«tart  up  out  of  the  ground.  Fouche  was  in  constant  intercourse  with 
these  petty-plot  journeymen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  seconding  them, 

has  been  supposed,  but  that  he  might  oe  tne  better  enabled  to  be- 
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tzaj  them.  His  selfish  shrewdness  was  not  at  fault:  he  felt  that  the 
strength  was  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeois  interests  and  the  liberalist 
ideas.  To  introduce  these  interests  and  these  ideas  to  power,  after 
having  constituted  himself  their  representative;  to  offer  his  services 
to  the  Restoration  in  that  capacity,  and  to  rule  it  while  he  served 
it,  such  was  the  mark  ho  aimed  at  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in 
Vienna  negotiating  his  country's  shame:  Fouch^,  therefore,  re- 
mained master  of  tne  field  of  battle.  He  set  to  work,  and  made 
such  good  speed,  that  one  day  M.  de  Montesquiou  called  a  meeting 
of  several  influential  men  of  the  royalist  party,  to  ask  them,  Would 
it  not  be  advantageous  to  the  monarchy  that  the  reins  should  be 
committed  to  the  hands  of  a  liberal  ministry  ?  Now  the  ministry  in 
question  was  one  of  Fouche's  concocting.  And  who,  think  you, 
were  the  men  of  whom  he  had  intended  to  form  it?  MM.  Laind, 
Lally  Tolendal,  and  even  Voycr  d'Argenson.  Even  down  such  a 
sheer  descent  were  things  sliding,  to  find  at  the  bottom  the  triumph 
of  libcraliam,  in  point  of  principles,  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  point  of 
interests.  )? 

Suddenly  strange  news  is  spread.  The  exile  has  set  foot  on  the  ^/^^L 
soil  of  that  land  where  he  once  was  emperor;  the  towns  are  rising  at  ^. 
his  approach ;  the  battalions  run  to  meet  him  Avith  shouts  of  affec-  ^^^^ 
tion;  all  France  comes  forth  in  arms,  and  escorts  him.  Now,  then, 
we  shall  see  proof  of  the  degree  of  power  at  which  the  bourgeoisie 
had  arrived.  For,  after  all,  fame  had  not  lied;  Napoleon  was  actu- 
ally advancing,  carried  on  the  arms  of  an  array  delirious  with  de- 
light; advancmg  with  the  speed  of  the  eagle,  whose  image  sur- 
mounted the  imperial  standard.  Twenty  days,  the  time  occupied 
in  hastening  firom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Seme,  were  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  to  place  the  empire  again  in  his  grasp.  He 
entered  his  capital  by  one  gate,  whilst  the  other  royalty,  haggard 
and  trembling,  was  hurrying  away  by  the  opposite  gate,  to  a  second 
and  more  humiliating  exile.  The  next  day,  reviewing  his  faithful 
legions,  he  caused  himself  to  be  hailed  anew  as  Caesar;  and  some 
days  after,  as  if  to  testify  the  man^s  power  over  the  world,  the  sove- 
reigns assembled  in  Vienna  sent  onlers  to  their  retiring  armies  to 
wheel  round,  and  turn  their  faces  towards  France.  Could  destiny 
do  more  for  the  glory  of  a  mortal?  Vain  eclat !  triumph  of  a  day ! 
There  was  in  France  a  power  which  Napoleon  had  not  taken  into 
his  calculations,  and  one  with  which  he  was  speedily  to  come  into  fatal 
collision.  The  burgeoisie,  overcome  for  a  moment  by  surprise,  re- 
covered its  self-possession.  Liberalism  apphed  itself,  for  the  second 
time,  to  the  task  of  sapping  the  imperial  throne.  Napoleon  must 
consent  to  the  acU  adthtiannel ;  he  must  submit  to  receive  Fouch6 
as  minister  and  as  supervisor  of  his  proceedings;  ho  must  lend  an 
ear  to  that  parliamentary  babbling,  tnat  filled  him  with  weariness 
and  indignation  of  souL  But  concessions  were  as  impotent  as  dic- 
tatorship agidnst  the  universal  league  of  the  mercantile  interests, 
taking  its  stand  upon  an  hypocriticiu  respect  for  liberty  and  for  the 
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ikhta  of  the  people.  All  Europe  pots  forth  its  strength  against 
lilapoleon:  he  fiEJls!  And  hj  wnom,  I  ask^  had  the  consequenoeB 
of  Waterloo  been  prepared?  Was  it  bj  tlie  aiistociacy?  Why 
they  were  hiding  then  in  Gand  or  in  Yieama:  such  of  the  nobI» 
as  had  not  quitted  the  country  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be 
overlooked  and  foi^ttcn;  the  Baron  de  VitroUes  was  languishing 
in  the  dungeons  ofVinccnnes;  and  as  for  the  Marquis  de  L^&yette, 
he  had  lon^  been  fighting  against  being  perforce  a  grcoulaeigneur.  Was 
it  the  soldiers,  the  artisans,  the  workmen  of  the  £Eiubour^  of  Paris, 
or  the  proletaries?  No  one  surely  can  have  forgotten  uiat  it  was 
the  sons  of  the  people,  men  in  jackets  and  caps,  or  in  plain  uniform, 
who  {>osted  themselves  every  day  after  the  battle  of  W  aterloo  under 
the  windows  of  the  Eljrsee  Bourbon,  to  raise  the  accustomed  cry  of 
Vice  VEmpereur  t  And  what  was  passing  at  those  very  hours  in  the 
legislative  assembly,  where  the  interests  and  the  passions  of  the  bour- 
geoisie foimd  utterance?  ''  Let  him  abdicate !  let  him  abdicate  !** 
This  was  the  thought  of  every  breast  in  that  assembly,  and  it  was 
soon  the  language  of  every  tongue.  They  would  not  even  hear  of 
Napoleon  IL,  so  impatient  were  they  to  break  with  all  that  was  im- 
perial in  the  past,  and  to  resume  the  traditions  of  1789 1 

I  know  not  why  it  is  that  illustrious  misfortimes  move  men's 
minds  so  deeply,  for  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  vulgar  woes  are 
what  most  affect  my  feelings*  I  lament  for  those  whom  the  tempest 
has  overwhelmed,  without  their  having  had  the  satisfaction  of 
breathing  in  it  freely,  and  braving  its  fury;  I  lament  for  those  who, 
gifted  with  strong  souls,  have  yet  died  without  having  lived;  for 
tiiose  whose  dust,  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  highway,  is  trodden 
underfoot  by  every  imconscious  passenger.  Surely  there  axe  certain 
defeats  that  intoxicate  as  much  as  victories*  Human  pride  is  gratified 
by  ^rcat  disasters  as  well  as  by  ^reat  successes.  To  ndl  from  a  lofiy 
emmence  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  fortune  confers  distinction. 
That  Napoleon  toppled  down  from  his  pedestal  in  the  course  of  m 
few  hours;  that  he  saw  foreign  princes  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
palace  prepared  for  his  son;  that  they  gave  him  for  his  last  country 
a  rock  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  ocean;  and  that  he  slowly  wasted 
away  there  under  the  eye  of  his  most  cruel  enemies, — ^this  is  not 
what  demands  our  sorrow.  But  that  the  promised  and  longed-for 
abolition  of  the  droits  reums  became  one  of  the  causes  of  his  down- 
fal;  that  he,  the  warrior  without  compare,  vras  beaten  by  some  in* 
surgent  shopkeepers;  that  he  could  make  no  impression  on  an  as* 
sembly  of  attorneys  and  stock-jobbers;  he,  of  whom  it  bad  been  said 
with  truth,  that  his  presence  produced  on  innumerable  armies  the 
same  effect  as  the  lion  s  does  on  the  most  intrepid  hunters ; — ay,  this 
is  what  must  render  him  the  object  of  everlasting  compassion.  The 
hours  that  passed  over  him  in  the  £l^*e  Bourbon,  when  he  kept  his 
L  vigil  there,  were  hours  of  humiliation  and  bitterness,  such  per- 
ha  is  never  mortal  man  endured.  In  this,  and  in  this  only,  I  find 
16  and  sufficient  expiation  of  his  pride. 
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The  bourgeoisie  completed  then,  in  1815,  the  work  begun  in  1814. 
But  its  leaders,  enlightened  by  experience,  on  this  occasion  took  their 
precautions  and  made  their  reservations.  In  order  that  Louis  XVIII., 
on  recovering  his  crown,  might  never  cease  for  one  instant  to  be  a 
bourgeois  monarch,  it  was  important  to  place  beside  him  as  minister 
a  man  devoted  to  the  dominant  interests,  and  sufficiently  able  to 
govern  under  the  king's  name.  Fouche  was  marvellously  adapted 
to  play  this  part;  he  became  accordingly  an  indispensable  man.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  chambers  nominated  a  committee  of 
government  after  the  disaster  of  Waterloo.  Camot  was  a  member 
of  it,  but  its  president  was  the  Due  d*Otrante.  It  is  true  that  Camot 
lo^-ed  the  people ! 

Fouche's  first  care,  on  becoming  master  ofpublio  afiairs,  was  to 
liberate  the  Baron  de  VitroUes  from  prison.  They  had  an  interview. 
M.  de  Vitrolles  wished  to  quit  Paris  and  join  the  king,  but  the  re- 
ception he  met  with  from  Fouche  kept  him  back.  "  I  can  do  good 
acrvicc  here  to  the  cause  of  Louis  X  V  III.,"  said  VitroUes  to  Fouche, 
**  but  on  three  conditions :  the  first  is,  that  my  life  shall  not  be  as- 
sailed; the  second,  that  you  shall  give  me  at  least  fifty  passports,  to 
enable  me  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  the  king;  and  the  third, 
that  I  sliall  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  you  every  day." — **  As 
reganls  your  head,"  replied  Fouche,  with  that  picturesque  fami- 
liarity of'^language  he  affected,  "  it  liangs  on  the  same  hooks  as  m^ 
own :  you  shall  have  fifty  passports,  and  we  shall  sec  each  other,  if 
it  s<)  nfea5»eyou,  not  once,  but  twice  a  day."  M.  de  VitroUes  became 
in  this  way  a  sort  of  middle  term  between  the  Bourbons  and  Fouche ; 
the  Restoration  on  one  side,  the  bourgeoisie  on  tlie  other. 

Wliilst  Fouche  was  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the 
court  of  Grand,  he  was  despatching  emissaries  to  Austria,  with  ordera 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  httle  King  of  Kome,  and  he  was  writing  to 
his  coUeague  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  sound  the  diplomatic  body 
as  to  the  candidature  of  the  Due  d'Orleans;  thus  carrying  on  threo 
plots  simultaneously,  and  rendering  his  own  position  tenable,  be  the 
upshot  what  it  might 

Fouche's  views  respecting  the  junior  branch  were  readily  adopted 
by  Talleyrand;  and  the  empc»ror  Alexander's  mind  was  inoculated 
with  them  by  means  of  certain  dexterous  insinuations,  so  that  one 
day  the  czar  suddenly  propoeed  the  question  in  fuU  congres  in  this 
form :  Would  it  not  be  for  the  interest  of  Europe  that  the  crown 
should  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  Due  d'Orleans?  Universal 
stupefaction  foUowed  this  unexpected  proposition.  But  had  not  the 
hundred  days  afforded  proof  of  the  political  nullity  of  the  elder 
Bourbons?  Between  a  21st  of  January  and  a  20th  of  March  what 
place  would  remain  for  the  tranquiUity  of  Europe  and  the  security  of 
ner  kings?  Opinions  were  already  inclining  m  favour  of  the  l)uo 
d*Orleans  when  the  project  was  defeated  by  the  resistance  made  to 
it  by  Lord  Clancarty,  wno  expressed  himseU*  earnestly  on  the  dan- 
ger of  holding  out  mich  encoungcmcntB  to  the  amt>ition  of  col- 
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lateral  lines.  Upon  this  M.  de  Talleyrand,  shifting  lis  course  with 
hifl  usual  dexterity,  wrote  to  Louis  XVIII.  to  disclose  to  him  this 
species  of  diplomatic  conspiracy,  all  the  threads  of  which  lie  had 
arranged  with  his  own  hand. 

Meanwhile  the  princes  arrive  at  Amou\'ille.  The  Baron  de 
Vitrolles  hastens  to  join  them,  impatient  to  sound  for  himself  the 
sentiments  of  the  heads  of  the  coalition.  What  was  his  surpriBe 
when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  him,  "  There  is  in  all  this 
a  question  of  things, — viz.,  the  tricolour  cockade,  and  a  question  of 
persons, — viz.,  Fouche."  M.  de  Vitrolles  having  then  reminded 
the  duke  that  the  tricolour  cockade  was  the  emblem  of  a  revolt  against 
the  king,  and  that  Fouche  was  a  regicide;  "Well,"  replied  the 
English  general,  "  the  question  of  things  might  perhaps  oe  riven 
up,  but  not  the  personal  question;  that  is  impossible."*  Kemarkable 
words  and  well  worthy  of  being  pondered !  So  then,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  allies,  Fouche  represent^  a  more  potent  idea  in  France  than 
that  which  was  expressed  by  the  tricoloured  cockade  itself!  They 
were  right;  for  the  fact  was,  the  Revolution  had  aroused  two  sorts  of 
passions;  the  one  sort  manly  and  glowing,  lofty,  devoted;  the  other 
selfish  and  mercantile.  The  former  were  represented  by  the  tricolour 
cockade;  but,  after  having  dazzled  and  confounded  the  world  by  their 
marvellous  explosion,  they  had  at  last  died  away;  over  excited  by 
the  republic,  they  had  been  in  a  manner  exhausted  by  Napoleon. 
The  latter  were  personified  in  Fouche,  and  these  unfortunately  were 
now  the  stronger. 

After  this  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  tliat  the  nomination  of 
Fouche  to  the  ministry  of  police  was  made  one  of  the  conditions  of 
Louis  XVm.'s  entrance  mto  Paris.  The  bourgeoisie  required  a 
guarantee,  and  it  was  given  one.  Many  among  the  royalists  them- 
selves regarded  this  appointment  of  Fouchd  as  a  necessary  evil; 
among  others  the  BaiUi  de  Crussol,  a  man  whose  royalism  was 
honest  and  founded  on  conviction. 

It  was  likewise  the  sense  of  tliis  necessity  that  determined  Louis 
XVIII.  to  seat  in  his  closet  the  man  he  had  execrated  as  his  bro- 
ther's murderer.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  cynical  expressions  he 
addressed  to  the  Baron  de  Vitrolles  after  the  departure  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  for  Ncuilly,  where  the  Duke 
d'Otrante  awaited  them.  "  I  have  inculcated  upon  them  that  they 
must  act  for  the  best,  for  I  am  well  aware  that  in  accepting  Fouche 
I  surrender  at  discretion  (Je  litre  mon  pucelage). 

All  these  scandals  were  to  be  eclipsed  by  tlic  great  scandal  of  the 
second  entiY  of  the  allies  into  Paris.  This  time  there  was  no  battle 
fought,  no  blood  shed.  Paris  did  not  capitulate,  it  courted  capture. 
The  accomplices  of  the  foreigner  had  not  acted  tliis  time  in  secret  but 
in  the  open  day,  before  the  faces  of  all  men,  in  the  palace  appointed 
for  public  deliberation.     How  is  it  possible  to  depict  the  aspect  of 

*  We  can  guarantee  the  authenttcit/  of  tbeae  cnrknif  detaiki 
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Paris  during  those  horrible  days?  The  pride  of  France  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  most  wretched  of  her  children :  the  proletaries 
were  all  that  existed  of  the  coimtry,  but  what  could  they  do?  At 
the  very  most  a  few  old  soldiers  were  met  here  and  there  at  the 
turn  of  some  deserted  street  or  in  the  angles  of  the  cross- ways,  mut- 
tering maledictions.  And  whilst  all  along  the  splendid  main  streets 
and  the  gUttering  boulevards  the  foreigners  were  defiling  by  thou- 
sands, their  faces  no  lon^r  expressing  surprise  and  admiration  as  in 
1814,  but  wrath,  disdam,  and  insult,  a  crowd  of  elegant  women, 
filling  the  windows,  were  loudly  hailing  the  passage  of  the  victors, 
and  waving  scarfs  in  token  of  joy;  the  rich  were  preparing  their 
most  sumptuous  apartments  to  receive  the  English  or  Prussian 
ofllicers;  and  the  shopkeepers,  in  the  intoxication  of  delighted  cupi- 
dity, were  emulously  displaying  all  their  most  precious  stores. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  the 
capital  did  not  excite  such  general  enthusiasm  as  the  first  invasion 
had  done.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  to  the  credit  of  a  portion  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  that  it  could  not  help  feeling  a  touch  of  melancholy 
and  shame.  The  spectacle  of  the  rural  population  wofuUy  taking 
refuge  in  the  city  with  their  goods  and  their  cattle,  sufficiently  told 
the  nature  of  tne  change  which  the  disposition  of  the  aUies  had 
imdergone :  they  were  feared.  And  yet — but  no !  posterity  will 
never  be  brought  to  beheve  in  such  excess  of  infamy — they  danced 
on  the  evcrlastmgly  profaned  turf  of  the  Tuileries  a  few  paces  from 
the  Pont  des  Arts,  where  our  enemies  had  planted  two  pieces  of 
cannon  in  readiness  to  fire  on  our  public  edifices.  Frenchmen  dared 
to  caper  in  vile  measures  round  the  bleeding  body  of  their  country, 
like  savages  bounding  in  a  ring  round  a  vanquished  foe.  The  stran- 
gers saw  this,  and  they  despised  us. 

Thus  began  in  France  the  era  of  material  interests. 
Those  individuals,  after  all,  could  hug  themselves  for  a  time  in 
their  prosperous  selfishness,  who  had  computed  how  much  money  an 
humiliation,  till  then  unparalleled,  would  bring  in:  for,  as  the  last 
depth  of  this  deep  disgrace,  the  vanauished  suffered  themselves  to 
be  ^rged  with  gold  by  the  victors.  Faris  sold  itself  in  retail,  after 
having  given  itself  over  in  the  lump,  and  had  not  even  the  merit  of 
a  disinterested  iniamy.  "  The  ordinary  takings  of  the  shopkeepers 
increased  tenfold;  all  the  young  officers  had  expensive  mistresses, 
boxes  in  the  theatres,  and  ^nners  at  Very's,  From  this  year  1815 
date  most  of  the  shopkeejring  fortunes  of  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to 
imamnc  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  leaders  of  the  coalesced 
armies:  the  Grand  Duke  Uonstantine  and  his  brother  sank  1,500,000 
roubles  in  Paris,  in  the  course  of  forty  days.  Blucher,  who  received 
three  millions  from  the  French  government,  mortgaged  his  estates 
and  c[uitted  Paris,  ruined  by  the  gambling-houses.  *•  Paris,  we 
perceive,  liad  its  wages  largely  doled  out  to  it;  the  enemies  of  France 

*  WsfUtat  de  la  Rcstinnitioii,  par  to  Homms  dXlat,  toL  Hi,  pp.  64,  SS. 
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-wete  prodigal,  and  the  purvejois  for  this  mob  of  enchanted  tewdr 
lers  were  as  eager  to  gamer  the  profits  of  its  intoxication  to  the  ImI 
farthing,  as  it  was  itself  to  riot  to  the  last  in  pleasures  and  inso- 
lence. 

But  there  was  this  singularitj  in  the  results  produced  by  the  in- 
Taaon,  that  France  was  brutally  sacrificed  to  Paris. 

The  centralization  established  hj  the  EmfHre  existed  in  full  force 
in  1815.  Paris  concentrated,  without  weakening  than,  all  the 
various  instincts,  interests,  and  passions  of  more  than  thirty  milliona 
of  men ;  it  epitomised  them  without  destroying  them.  The  in^a- 
aon  made  palpable  the  possible  oppression  ktent  in  such  a  system 
of  centralization;  a  dtj  was  enriched,  and  a  whcde  kingdom  sub- 
jected to  pilla^rc.  Yes,  fields  kid  waste  and  desolate,  a  multitude 
of  petty  proprietors  ruined,  the  agriculture  of  sereral  proTinoes  dried 
up  at  the  fountain-head,  opulent  cities  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
arbitrary  contributions,  every  thing,  in  short,  that  conquest  can  do 
and  dares  do  in  its  most  sava^  excesses;  all  this  was  what  those 

fieccs  of  gold  represented,  which  the  strangers  scattered  through 
^aris  with  a  recklessness  replete  with  insult 
Another  result  deserves  notice.  As  France  was  pitilessly  ran- 
sacked for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  dty,  just  so  the  hoAj  at  large 
of  the  bourgeoisie  was  finaUy  impoverished  to  the  profit  of  some 
fortunate  capitalists.  The  cost  of  subsisting  the  seven  hundred 
thousand  men  who  encumbered  our  soil,  the  finghtful  abuse  of  requi- 
&tions,  the  augmentation  of  all  kinds  of  imposts,  the  forced  loans, 
the  thousand  millions,  the  price  of  our  deliverance;  what  a  bur- 
den was  all  this  to  lay  on  the  bourgeois!  It  is  true,  reoourae 
was  had  to  credit  to  clear  off  the  incumbrance;  true,  that  the  oon- 
ditions  of  the  loan  contracted  with  the  foreign  bankers.  Baring  and 
Hope,  and  of  which  the  principal  Parisian  bankers  obtained  an 
eiglith,  offered  the  lenders  the  enormous  profit  of  £rom  20  to  22  per 
cent,  interest ;  true  that  the  first  financial  measures  of  the  Restoratioii 
were  so  fiivourablc  to  the  great  capitalists,  that  when  M.  Gasiniir 
F<^rier  wrote  a  pamphlet  inveighing  against  the  scandal  of  the  ope- 
ration, he  took  his  stand  upon  this,  among  other  grounds,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  witimud  to  apply  only  to  the  bankers  of 
France.  •  .  .  Erect  above  the  mass  of  the  bourgecuae,  bendiiu; 
under  the  burden,  the  higher  bourgeoisie  derived  increased  strengm 
and  opulence  from  the  public  shame.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  invasion  was  in  a  manner  a  new  contrivance  aflforded 
the  richest  to  rob  the  poorest.  In  the  long  run,  when  the  foidgneDi 
afterwards  departed  beyond  our  frontiers,  they  did  not  perhaps  carry 
ofi*  with  them  any  great  quantity  of  money;  but  the  amount  they 
caused  to  change  hands  was  enormous.  Thrust  by  the  chances  oS 
war  between  the  great  capitalists  and  the  small  manufacturers,  be- 
tween the  bankers  and  the  artisans,  between  daring  speculators  and 
working  men,  they  bestowed  on  the  former,  by  means  of  the  loan, 
what  they  violently  extorted  from  the  latter  by  way  of  taxation. 
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Thus,  before  ever  the  bourgeoisie  was  installed  in  the  adminl* 
stration,  the  principle  of  death  latent  within  it  had  been  already 
indicated  to  the  attentive  philosopher  by  the  first  material  result  of 
the  invasion. 

If  the  xeadKfer  will  ponder  the  lines  I  have  just  written,  ho  will 
find  they  contain  the  germ  of  the  whole  social  history  of  the 
bourgeoisie:  the  banking  interest  inthralling  industry  and  com- 
meroe;  individual  credit  profiting  the  strong,  injuring  the  weak;  in 
a  word,  the  reign  of  competition  tending  inevitably  to  overthrow 
small  fortunes,  and  to  undermine  those  of  the  middle  standard; 
and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  real  finnnm^l  feudality, 
or,  if  you  will,  an  oligarchy  of  bankers.  Admirable  law  of  Provi- 
doice,  whidi  set  the  threat  of  punishment  side  by  ade  with  the 
crime,  made  the  very  selfishness  of  the  bourgeoisie  engender  the 
commencement  of  its  dissolution,  and  mingled  with  the  diameful 
causes  of  its  aggrandizement  the  indication  of  the  causes  of  its 
final  ruin! 

But  a  system  of  things  with  which  the  passions  of  numbers  are 
boimd  up  does  not  come  to  nought  in  a  day,  whatever  be  the  vices 
of  its  origin.  Many  generations  ure  often  insufficient  to  absorb  all 
the  venom  of  an  evil  principle.  Eveiy  tyrannical  i^gime  may  be 
likened  to  an  abyss  which  can  be  filled  up  only  with  dead  booies: 
the  cruel  operation  proceeds  slowly  to  its  accomplishment,  for  the 
abyss  is  profound. 

in  spite,  then,  of  some  not  very  prominent  signs  of  fiiture  decay, 
a  long  dominion  was  promised,  in  1815,  to  this  unfeeling  leign  of 
competition  and  individualism.  Only,  that  dominion  required  to  be 
completed.  The  power  of  the  bourgecnsie  had  its  roots  m  the  con- 
stitution of  society;  it  (mly  remained  for  it  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
the  political  domain.  Individualism  below  summoned  liberalism  to 
seat  itself  above. 

Accordingly,  from  1815  to  1830,  the  bourgeoiae  busied  itself  only 
with  completing  its  dominion.  To  turn  the  elective  system  to  its 
own  advantage,  to  seijoe  on  the  parliamentary  power  and  render  it 
flapreme  after  having  achieved  its  conquest,  such  was  for  fifteen 
years  the  work  prosecuted  by  liberalism,  a  work  summarily  ex* 
pressed  in  these  words:  To  ekslate  rotaltt  without  de- 
0TSOTn7G  IT.  Thus,  afler  those  revolutionists  of  *93  had  passed 
sway,  who  had  trampled  on  pc^tical  tradition  with  such  fierce 
heroism;  afier  the  reign  of  a  man,  who,  as  he  could  date  only  firom 
himself,  had  easajred  to  nlcnoe  for  ever  the  aniiauated  vociferation  of 
the  assemblies,  uprose  once  more  unoonquerea  tradition,  bringing 
with  it  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  so  long  maintained  against  royalty 
by  the  ^tat8-g^6raux  and  the  parliamentarians. 

How  many  novelties  had  the  natural  course  of  events  introduced 
into  this  old  quarrd!  The  field  of  battle  had  been  tranrformed; 
the  object  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  the  same;  the  prize  of  victory 
luKladi£favQntoomplezk)l^theo(M&faaitaIltsha^  Whal 
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of  that  ?    There  was  in  this  reviving  conffict  something  which  events 
had  not  been  able  to  change — its  essential  nature. 

II. 

When  the  Bourbons  fell  in  l830,  many  and  various  were  the  ex- 
planations ffiven  of  the  event. 

They  had  entered  France,  it  was  said,  floated  on  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion, like  its  foam.  They  had  rendered  France  vassal  to  Europe, 
and  the  ink  was  not  dried  on  the  fingers  of  their  ministers  from 
signing  the  treaties  of  1815.  They  had  brought  back  into  the  heart 
of  a  sorrowing  coimtry  thousands  of  the  haughty  race  of  genHb^ 
hommes,  and  that  grasping  and  encroaching  caste,  me  deigy.  They 
had  begun  their  career  with  proscriptions,  and  the  shade  of  Michd 
Ney  rose  up  against  them,  accusing  them  of  murder.  They  held  the 
sword  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  purchasers  of  national  estates, 
and  their  mere  presence  was  a  never-ending  menace. 

Woe  to  him  who  should  declare  one  of  all  these  charges  unjust ! 
But  are  they  enough  to  account  historically  for  the  part  played  by  the 
bourgeoisie  in  1830?    I  say  not. 

If  Louis  XVni.  dared  to  pick  up  his  crown  from  the  bloody  field 
of  Waterloo;  if  he  re-entered  Paris,  surroimded  by  an  English, 
Russian,  and  Prussian  staff;  if  he  did  not  blush  to  admit  in  the 
Prince  Regent  of  England  a  right  of  moral  suzerainty  over  the  heri- 
tage of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon  ;  if  Wellington  was  throogli 
hini  Marshal  of  France;  if,  while  he  was  trying  his  hand  at  royalty 
in  the  Tuileries,  the  Baron  von  Muffling,  a  foreigner,  was  made  go- 
vernor of  his  capital;  if  the  Louvre  was  pillaged  by  the  Prusmans;  if 
Blucher,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  coidd  talk  with  impunity  of  blowing  up  our 
edifices;  if  Alexander  was  regarded  as  the  friend  of  the  ^ing  of 
France,  because  he  had  been  content  with  making  the  bridges  buiB;  in 
remembrance  of  our  victories  echo  imder  the  footsteps  of  his  army; 
if  the  allies,  treating  with  this  same  King  of  France,  exacted,  and 
were  accorded,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  negotiation,  that  the  aimjr  of 
the  Loire  should  be  dissolved,  so  that  France  should  have  nothing 
left  but  to  entreat  for  merey ;  lastly,— for  long,  long,  alas !  is  the  list 
of  our  humiliations  in  those  days, — if  our  enemies  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  November  the  right  not  only  of  reducing  France  to  her  last 
limits,  but  of  dismanthng  her  fortifications,  of  bunding  others  against 
her  with  her  own  money,  of  watching  and  controlling  her  policyi 
and  of  occupying  her  territorjr  for  five  years, — ^was  all  this  the 
crime  solely  of  the  king,  the  princes  and  the  ministers?  Why  had 
the  representatives  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  members  of  the  l^islative 
body,  refused  the  vanquished  Napoleon  diat  sword  he  ask^  for  as  m 
simple  general  to  repair  the  disaster  of  Waterloo,  and  to  save  dte 
country,  or  die?  And  why,  when  the  first  gleam  of  the  enemies' 
watchtires  was  seen,  why  did  not  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  stir  up  the 
peoolc  so  prompt  to  ficht,  and  rush,  itsdC  to  arms,  turning  deroe- 
lately  to  bay^likc  the  glorious  monks  of  Saragoasa?  But  no:  all  the 
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gates  of  the  town  were  thrown  open ;  and  there  were  shouts  of  joy  in 
ail  the  streets;  and  there  were  dances  in  the  public  gardens;  and  in 
all  the  theatres,  for  several  months,  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  fre« 

Jucnt  the  theatres  hailed  in  Alexander  the  demigod  of  the  invasion  ! 
tear  it  again:  ^^  The  shopkeepers  increased  their  usual  receipts  ten* 
fold.  From  1815  date  most  of  the  shopkeeping  fortunes  otthe  ca« 
pital."  A  proof  that  the  bouigeoisie  had  no  thoiight  in  1830 
of  pimishing  the  Bourbons  as  princes  brought  into  France  by  the 
stnmgcr,  is,  that  it  selected  to  fill  the  throne  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans. 
And  now  had  the  Due  d'Orleans  entered  France  r  Was  not  he  too 
found  in  the  rear  of  the  invasion?  Let  us  deal  justice  and  truth  to 
all.  Had  the  bourgeoisie  taken  upon  it  in  1830  to  exact  expiation 
of  the  crown  for  the  events  of  1815,  then  I  say  it  would  have  taken 
vengeance  on  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  for  crimes  of  which 
it  was  itself  the  accomplice.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  It  was 
the  people  who  remembered.* 

Could  the  bourgeoisie  with  any  more  show  of  reason  fall  upon  the 
order  of  geJdiUhommes  f  I  have  noticed  that  Liouis  XVIU.  com- 
mitted in  1814  the  mistake  of  professing  too  open  a  regard  for 
ancient  names;  but  he  had  made  naste  to  correct  that  error  m  1815. 
Do  we  not  find  in  the  first  ministerial  list  of  the  latter  epoch,  along 
with  the  name  of  Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  that  of  Pasqmcr,  belong- 
ing to  the  noblesse  de  robe^  and  those  still  less  aristocratic  of  Gouvion 
St.  Cyr,  Fouch6,  and  Louis?  Did  M.  Decazes,  who  was  so  long  the 
soul  of  the  government  of  the  Restoration,  owe  his  influence  to  his 

firchments  .'*    Were  not  MM.  de  Villelc,  de  Corbi^re,    and   de 
ejrronnet,  who  filled  with  their  existence  the  lastyears  of  the  Re- 
storation, were  they  not  almost  novi  homines  f    iTnat  the  higher 

*  liere  it  a  ipecimeii  of  the  terras  in  which  Bl  Villemain,  who  ha*  betm  munUtar 
9mc€  1830,  ooogimtulated  the  Emperor  Alexander  on  hit  Yictory  of  1814,  and  that  in 
fiiH  academy,  April  21,  1814. 

**  At  a  time  when  all  hearta  are  preoccnpied  hy  this  august  presence,  I  hare  need 
to  entreat  indulgence  and  pardon  for  the  intermption  I  am  aboat  to  occasion.  How 
great  is  the  contrast  between  so  feeble  a  literarj  interest  and  an  audience  such  at 
Uib!  Did  the  Princes  of  the  North,  who  came  to  mingle  in  those  meetings  in  times 
past,  foresee  that  their  descendants  would  one  day  be  led  to  them  hy  the  result  of 
war?  Such  are  the  rerolutions  of  empinis.  But  the  power  of  the  arts  over  gene- 
rous  souls  does  not  change.  Before  the  ima^  of  the  arts  monarchs  in  arms  pause 
like  monarchs  on  a  journey.  They  respect  it  in  our  monuments,  in  tlie  gemus  of 
our  writers,  and  in  the  rust  renown  of  our  saranCi.  Eloquence,  or  rather  history, 
will  cdebrate  this  literary  urbanity,  when  it  comes  to  tell  of  this  war  without 
ambition,  this  invioUble  and  disinterested  league,  this  royal  tacriiloe  of  the  mott 
cherished  feelings  immolated  to  the  repose  of  nations,  and  to  a  sort  of  European 
^atriotisni.  The  raliant  heir  of  Frederick  has  prored  to  us  that  the  chances  of 
arms  do  not  cast  down  a  genuine  king  fhmi  the  throne;  that  he  always  arises  again 
nobly,  borne  up  on  his  people's  arms,  and  remains  inrindblo  because  he  is  loved. 
Alexander's  mapianimity  sets  before  our  eres  one  of  those  antioue  s«>uls  passionately 
•thirst  for  gkiry.  His  power  and  his  youth  are  warrants  for  the  long  peace  of  En- 
nipe.  His  hrriiism,  purified  by  the  light  of  modem  drilization,  seems  worthy  of 
perpetuating  iu  empire,  worthy  of  renewing  and  still  more  embellishing  the  image 
of  tiie  philosophical  monarch  prc«ente<l  by  Marcus  Aurelius, — of  displaying,  in  fine, 
on  the  throne,  the  armed  wisdom  of  a  power,  Tast  as  its  own  atpiratioiit  for  the 
welfiire  of  the  workL" 
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boQTgeoIfflc  felt  a  very  Hvelj  lepugnance  tar  the  nobles  and  fbt 
clergy,  and  that  It  jpuisned  the  former  with  its  jealous  piflBion% 
under  the  war-cry  of  eqnahty,  and  the  latter  with  its  frigid  soep- 
ticifin,  while  crying  up  uberty  of  conscience^  and  the  inde|>endeBee 
of  the  dLvil  power,  is  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt.  Only  it  woold 
never  have  incurred  the  risks  of  a  revolution  had  it  looked  fbrwud 
to  nothing  else  than  securing  the  triumph  of  its  soeptadam  and  its 
▼anity.  ^  ^       

As  for  the  cruelties  so  heavily  chained  upon  Louis  XVili.,  il 
must  be  owned  that  it  is  chiefhr  to  circumstances  thej  owe  tha 
character  they  have  preserved  in  history. 

**  At  nine  o'clock  m  the  morning/'*  says  an  historian  of  the  Be* 
storation,  *'  Ney  stepped  into  a  hackney-coach,  dressed  in  a  blue 
£rock«  He  had  sent  to  ask  M.  dc  S^monville  for  a  bottle  of  bor- 
deaux and  had  drunk  it.  The  grand  referendary  accompanied  the 
marshal  to  the  coach;  the  cur^  of  St.  Sulmce  was  by  his  side,  and 
two  cheers  of  gendarmerie  on  the  box.  The  dismal  party  crossed 
the  Luxembourg-gardens  on  the  obs^vatory  side.  On  passing  the 
iron  gate  it  tum^  to  the  left  and  halted  fifty  paces  further  on  under 
the  wall  of  the  avenue.  The  coach  having  stopped,  the  marshal 
stepped  out  nimblj,  and  standing  eight  paces  from  the  wall,  said  to 
the  officer, '  Is  this  the  place,  sir? — ^^  xes,  monsieur  le  maidchaL* 
Key  then  took  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  laid  his  riffht  on  his 
heart,  and  addressing  the  soldiers,  cried  out,  *  Comraoes,  fire  on 
me.'  The  officer  gave  the  signal  to  fire,  and  Ney  fell  without 
making  any  motion." 

What  strikes  us  above  all  in  this  horrible  cxecuti<m  is  its  gkxxny 
secrecy  and  want  of  solemnity.  The  multitude  was  not  there  at  tlie 
last  moment,  it  had  been  deceived,  and  was  assembled  in  the  plain 
of  Grenellc.  Michel  Ney,  Marshal  of  France,  Prince  of  Moskowa* 
Duke  of  Elchingen,  is  shot  in  a  lonely  silent  spot,  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  by  soldiers  who  skulk  from  observation,  by  order  of  a  govern- 
ment amdd  of  its  own  violence.  This  explains  why  it  was  tnat  the 
first  cruelties  of  the  Restoration  left  traces  stamped  in  fire  on  men's 
hearts.  Ney  had  turned  against  Louis  XYIII.  the  sword  he  had 
received  from  him  to  defcna  him -in  1814:  there  is  no  question  of 
that.  It  is  true  he  was  under  the  safcgnard  of  a  capitulation:  but 
the  vengeance  of  reaction  is  not  to  be  stopped  by  such  slight  ccuisi- 
derations  as  this.  To  kill  one's  enemies  had  been  no  novelty  for  half  a 
century :  '93  had  wearied  the  executioner.  But  the  necessities  of  a  situa- 
tion without  parallel  accounted  for,  and  more  than  excused  the  blows 
struck  by  the  Revolution:  the  sound  of  the  axe  was  lost  in  '93  in  the 
clamours  of  the  forum  and  in  the  universal  uproar.  Here  there  was 
notliing  of  the  kind:  death  was  inflicted  in  cold  blood,  and  a  whole 
nation  Kept  silence  round  the  executioners.  Be  it  as  it  may,  if  the 
bourgeoisie  was  indignant,  its  indignation  was  assuredly/ disinterested; 

*  Ilistuire  dc  la  Restauration,  par  un  Ilommc  d*£tal,  p.  404. 
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nnce  Nej  and  Lab^oy^  died  victims  of  an  idea  combated  and 
Tanquished  with  the  aid  of  the  bourgeoisie  itself ;  since  they  died 
^ctiuM  of  the  Elmpire, — ^victims  of  the  Hundred  Days.  Napoleon  had 
caused  the  Due  d  Enghicn  to  be  shot  in  the  trenches  of  Vincennesu 
Louis  XVIIL  paid  Napoleon  back  murder  for  murder, — a  kind  of 
emulation  most  worthy  of  the  masters  of  the  earth!  But  that  isalL 
Did  the  bourgeoisie  ca  the  day  succeeding  the  revolution  of  Julyf 
when  it  was  lul  powerful,  impose  on  its  king  the  duty  of  restoring  tne 
name,  fame,  ana  memory  of  Ney  ?    And  why  did  it  not?* 

I  come  to  another  pomt,  the  mterests  of  the  purchasers  of  national 
pn^rty.  This  was  a  more  serious  question  for  the  bourgeoisie,  for 
It  was  no  mere  afiair  of  sentiment  and  humanity:  accormnffly  care 
was  taken  not  to  alarm  men's  interests  on  this  score.  Louis  A  VIIL^ 
who  committed  so  many  blunders,  at  least  did  not  commit  this  one. 
He  affirmed  in  his  declaration  of  Saint  Omer  that  the  purchasers  of 
national  property  should  never  be  molested.  What  do  I  say?  Did 
the  chamber  of  1815,  intoxicated  as  it  was  with  aristocracy,  ever 
carry  the  audacity  of  its  counter-revolutionary  passions  to  that 
length?  Recollect  the  law  on  seditious  cries:  the  5th  article  of 
that  law  provided  a  penalty  against  evexy  expression  of  a  nature  to 
alarm  the  possessors  of  national  property.  **  Wherefore  this  mea* 
sure?"  exclaimed  the  Vicomte  de  Cndtc«ubriand  on  this  occasion 
before  the  assembled  peers.  ^^  Why  impose  a  silence,  which  would 
be  broken,  if  not  by  men,  yet  by  the  very  stones  that  serve  as  land- 
marks to  the  patrimonies  whose  possessors  it  is  intended  to  re* 
assure?^     Woras  of  rash  daring;  out  not  all  Chateaubriand's  elo- 

aucmce  could  give  effect  to  their  hardihood,  even  at  a  moment  when 
le  counter-revolution  showed  itself  daring  to  insolence !  If,  there-> 
fore,  the  interests  of  the  purchasers  of  national  property  were  so  often 
invoked  in  the  polemics  of  liberalism,  it  was  because  they  furnished 
that  insincere  system  with  a  serviceable  weapon.  And  if  the 
mUUard  granted  the  emigrants  be  held  up  to  me  in  objection,  my 

*  At  the  Tcry  moment  I  write  these  Imet,  this  day,  March  7, 1S41,  the  joarnals 
anncwince  the  dctenninatkm  just  come  to  by  the  ton  of  Marihal  Ney,  to  take  his  leat 
hi  that  assembly  which  roted  shnust  unanimously  for  the  death  of  his  fkther.  In 
Ibe  last  letter,  explaining  the  motives  to  this  detenoination,  I  find  whal  fbOows: 

**  The  soo  of  the  Marquis  of  Strafford  did  not  take  his  teat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
tin  after  he  had  obtained  the  rercrsion  of  the  ■entence  unjustly  passed  oo  his  fiober 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  L 

**  Less  fortunate  than  be,  or  leas  efficiently  seconded  by  drcomstanoea,  and  fay  the 
slate  of  our  laws,  I  baTe  not  been  able  completely  to  succeed  in  the  accooiplishinent 
of  a  religious  duty,  which  I  hare  ncrerthcfess  pursued  without  relaxation,  and  by  all 
the  means  in  my  power  since  1831. 

**  My  eflbrts  with  the  diflbrent  ministries  which  hare  succeeded  each  other  during 
that  space  of  time,  have  been  alwi^  fhutrated  by  exceptions  to  my  hema  m  euiia^ 
drawn  partly  from  the  lacunss  of  our  code  in  matters  of  rurision,  partly  also  firom  the 
inoooTenienoes  with  regard  to  the  public  security  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
erocation  of  certain  n;niiniscfQces  which  passion  wonki  not  tkil  to  fasten  upon. 

*'  Whai  shall  I  say  to  you?  I  hare  been  lighting  thus  without  success  these  ten 
yean  past!** 

This  is  what  the  gOTemment  of  the  boorgeoiaie  bad  in  store  fur  the  memory  of 
Marshal  Keyl 
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answer  is,  that  tliis  counter-revolutionarj  act,  was  not  passed  till 
after  the  election  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the  regicide,  not  tul  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  monardbj 
driven  to  extremities,  determined  at  last  to  dare  all  against  its  ene« 
mics,  clearly  perceiving  that  its  enemies  would  dare  all  against  it. 
Besides,  be  it  well  observed,  if  the  milliard  of  indemnity  was  a 
virtual  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  '89,  it  was  no  less  a 
guarantee  offered  to  the  owners  of  national  estates,  since  it  was  the 
price  for  which  they  were  granted  security.  This  indemnity  b^ng 
paid,  the  possessors  of  the  property  in  question  were  definitively 
protected  from  all  hostile  proceedings;  and  those  who  had  most 
reason  to  comphdn  were  all  those  poor  artisans,  all  those  workmen, 
all  those  chiloren  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  emigration  had 
levied  its  impost,  though  they  had  never  been  partakers  of  its 
spoils. 

Returning  then  to  what  I  have  aimed  at  proving,  I  repeat  that 
the  struggle  which  began  in  1815,  and  which  was  to  terminate  in 
the  revolution  of  1830,  was  but  the  continuation,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  of  the  struggle  which  the  etats  g^nerauxhad  main* 
tained  prcviousljr  to  1789  against  the  monarchical  principle,  though 
without  6clat,  without  vigour,  and  without  continmty. 

Can  society  have  two  heads?  Is  sovereignty  divisible?  Is  there 
not  between  government  by  a  king,  and  government  by  an  assembly, 
a  gulf  which  every  day  tends  to  make  deeper  and  wider?  And 
wherever  thb  duahsm  exists,  is  not  the  nation  doomed  to  fluctuate 
miserably  between  a  10th  of  Aiigust  and  an  18th  Urumaire?  Ttis 
question  was  presented  to  LouisXV  11  rr5irfEec[ay  TfcTseaied  him- 
self on  the  throne,  as  it  had  been  to  Bonaparte  during  the  Hundred 
Days:  and  as  the  social  strength  was  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie,  it 
was  natural  that  the  question  should  be  decided  in  its  fiivour.  The 
obstacles  with  which  royalty  had  to  contend  during  the  Restoration, 
the  countless  feelings  of  hatred  that  gathered  in  its  way,  the  tem- 
pests that  assailed,  the  sort  of  popular  earthquake  that  overthrew  it- 
m  1830,  all  these  had  no  more  serious  cause. 

Had  it  even  been  possible  to  create  a  mediating  power  between 
the  crown,  and  tho  chamber !  But  the  right  of  entail  having 
been  for  ever  abolished,  the  division  of  patrimonies  having  become 
an  inc\'itable  fact,  the  aristocracy  having  been  thrice  vanquished, 
what  availed  a  peerage?  Tliat  of  1815  represented  but  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  was  in  realitv  but  the  living  history  of  a  quarter  of  a  centunr  of 
treacheries.  So  little  accoimt  was  made  of  it,  that  Louis  XVIII., 
for  instance,  regarded  it  simply  as  a  means  "  of  putting  a  ring  on  the 
fingrr  of  neople  of  his  household  on  the  birth  oftlteir  eldest  sons.**  The 
fact  is,  tliat  the  personal  composition  of  the  peerage  was  recast  in 
1815  witliout  scruple  and  without  shame.  Peers  of  France  were 
broken,  and  others  were  created;  the  title  of  peer  became  a  mode  of 
recompense  or  a  prize  held  out  to  the  higher  officers  of  the  royal 
household.     And  after  this  M.  de  Talleyrond  fancied  himself*  a  great 
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Statesman  for  having  caused  such  a  peerage  to  be  declared  hereditary ! 
What  poverty  of  views  !  When  Lord  Cnesterfield's  son  was  setting 
out  to  visit  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  his  father  said  to  him, 
**  Go,  my  son,  go  and  see  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  the  world  is 
governed  !"*     I  comprehend  this  disdain. 

Yes,  before  ever  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was  in  full 
operation,  the  leading  feature  of  the  case  was  the  necessary  rivalry 
of  these  two  powers,  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  And  see  the  kind 
of  circumstances  that  announce  and  prepare  the  struggle.  When 
the  elections  begin,  two  men  are  foimd  dividing  the  ministerial  power 
between  them,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche:  the  latter,  able,  shrewd,  a 
practised  master  of  intrigue,  possessinj^  the  confidence  of  the  bour« 
ffcoisie,  and  versed  in  the  art  of  dealmg  with  impure  implements; 
uie  other  as  devoid  of  intellectual  as  of  moral  wortn,  but  passing  for 
a  grand  seigneur  without  prejudices,  and  enjoying  an  immense  repu<> 
tation  as  a  statesman,  because  baseness  has  its  triumphs,  which  every 
vulgar  mind  confounds  with  those  of  talent.  The  antagonism  between 
these  two  men  is  glaring;  every  one  sees  this,  every  one  says  this, 
and  it  seems  that  this  will  prove  the  rock  on  which  the  ministry  will 
be  wrecked.  But  no:  the  ministry  is  about  to  be  dissolved,  but  it0 
dissolution  will  be  the  first  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  bourgeois 
interests,  and  of  the  irresistible  force  of  the  elective  principle. 

We  know  what  had  rendered  Fouche  necessary  as  a  minister: 
consequently  he  could  only  fall  to  make  way  for  another  man,  capa- 
ble like  himself  of  representing  in  the  government  the  interests  and 
the  passions  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Those  who  have  assigned  no  other 
cause  for  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  M.  Dccazes  than  the  affection 
of  Louis  XVIIL,  appear  to  me  not  to  have  dived  to  the  bottom  of 
this  subject.  M.  Decazcs  was  of  plebeian  origin:  no  tie  could  have 
attached  him  to  a  re^men  of  grand  seigneurs.  He  loved  money, 
and  knew  its  value:  he  loved  power,  and  comprehended  the  condi- 
tions of  its  tenure.  He  possessed  sagacity,  suppleness,  activity, 
scepticism,  subaltern  ambiuon,  every  (Quality  positive  and  negative 
to  enable  him  to  know  and  to  make  him  subservient  to  the  8i(ie  that 
was  the  stronger.  Liberahsm,  in  so  far  as  it  was  lacking  in  eleva- 
tion, could  not  fmd  a  truer  personification.  M.  Decazes  was  Fouche 
softened  down. 

This  is  precisely  what  rendered  Dccazes  fit,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  bouigeoisie,  to  supersede  Fouche.  Again,  he  had  said,  in 
speaking  of  Napoleon's  astonishing  march  on  Paris  on  the  20th  of 
March,  *'  Legitimacy  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  dmt  of  hard  run- 
ning;** and  independently  of  this  profession  of  faith,  the  royalists 
preferred  him  to  the  Due  d*Otrante,  because  ho  at  least  did  not 
cany  the  smell  of  blood  on  his  clothes. 

M.  Decazes  was  carried  in  this  way  to  the  summit  of  public 

*  TliG  aothor  of  this  taying  wm  not  Lord  Chetterfk4d,  but  Ozenftienu,  Ctiaocel- 
lor  of  Sweden  under  GotteTut  Adololitif  and  Christina.  **  I,  mi  fill.  Tide  qaam 
ptfwit^  tapiistiA  nsilttr  mirtdnir,** —  7* pit  nffaftrr. 
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honotzTs,  and  Fooclie  fell  from  power,  leaving  behind  a  sncceasor 
wonhy  of  him.  Louis  X  VIII/s  liking  for  the  new  minuter  served 
}n5  fortune?,  but  does  not  singly  account  for  them.  M.  Decazes 
iras  a  liberal ;  that  was  his  strength.  The  time  <^  favomites  was 
pascd.  and  if  M.  Decazes  had  been  backed  by  nothing  else  than 
the  roval  affection,  which  is  won  and  kept  bv  datterr,  his  influ- 
ence, like  that  of  M.  dc  Blacas.  would  never  have  extended  beyond 
the  government  of  the  antechamber. 

But  bj  the  ade  of  this  singular  fact,  the  sudden  elevation  of  \L 
DecazG5f  stands  another  no  less  charactenstic  the  fall  of  the  TaUey- 
mnd  ministry.  Wliy  did  that  ministry  break  down  ?  Because  the 
result  of  the  first  elections  foretold  a  chamber  hostile  to  it.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  fearinsr  too  vehement  an  opposition,  had  an  audience  of 
the  long,  and  asked  him  if  the  cabinet  might  count  fully  on  the 
support  of  the  crown  in  the  approaching  contest.  Louis  XVlU., 
long  jealous  of  the  prince's  reputation,  appeared  ofl^ded  at  the 
arrogance  of  his  alarm,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole 
oounay  dissolved  the  ministry,  leaving  the  destinies  of  royalty  in 
France  to  tall  into  the  feeble  liands  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  Are 
not  these  very  remarkable  facts  ?  A  bourgeois,  a  liberal,  M.  De* 
cazes  becoming  the  head  of  the  royalist  government ;  the  first 
ministiy  of  the  Restoration  overthrown  by  the  mere  approach  of  the 
chamber,  and  in  a  manner  by  the  shadow  of  the  elective  principle; 
this  victory  achieved  on  the  eve  of  the  battle;  does  not  all  this  strike 
one  as  a  revelation  of  that  force,  of  which  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration  were  to  be  but  the  complete  development  in  a  political 
respect 

So  fully  alive  were  the  most  intelligent  royalists  to  the  invincible 
force  of  tfie  elective  principle,  considered  as  a  means  of  aggrandizing 
the  bourgeoisie,  that  some  of  them  made  incredible  efiorts  to  keep 
Fouche  m  the  ministry  until  the  assembling  of  the  deputies:  wit* 
nesB  M.  dc  Vitrolles,  whose  constant  cry  was,  '*  Before  dijnni»nng 
Fouche,  wait  for  the  cliamber." 

But  here  is  something  more  significant  still.  The  elections  arc 
ended;  the  chamber  assembles.  Those  who  have  refiected  on  the 
chanictcr  of  all  reactions  know  why  this  chamber  would  naturally 
call  it?cU'  exL-lu5ivily  royaIi?t.  llK-y  talketl  of  notlnng  in  it  but  the 
Idng :  fidelity  to  the  king  was  tlic  virtue  of  the  day :  were  we  to 
rely  on  the  olTicLil  language  of  the  chamber,  never  hail  France  been 
more  completely  monarchical ;  and  nothing  could  equal  tlie  entliu* 
masm  that  burst  forth  in  tlic  assembly  when  ^I.  de  V  aublauc  pro- 
nounced these  words:  *'  The  immense  majority  of  the  chamber  holds 
fast  by  its  king:*  But  wliat !  It  is  by  u  sorios  of  sliarp  attacks  on 
royalty  that  tliis  chamlnT,  so  eminently  n>yjillst,  oomnicnces  its  pro- 
ceedings. Tlie  first  bill*  (pntjet  de  ioi)^  pR»<ontoil  to  the  cliamber  by 
the  ffarde  dcs  tceattx  is  received  with  many  indications  of  di«itisfiu> 

•  The  bill  respecting  teditknis  criet.  *.  ■  L  .^.^ 
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tion,  and  is  passed  only  witli  modifications  that  complctelj^  destroj 
its  original  cnaracter.  A  broad  and  striking  assertion  tms  of  the 
light  of  the  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  assembly !  And  from  that 
moment  how  ardently  was  an  opportunity  sought  to  exercise  that 
initiative !  Whether  the  question  regarded  the  law  upon  the  sus- 
pension of  individual  liberty,  presented  by  M.  Decazes,  or  that 
on  jurisdictions  presented  by  the  Due  de  Feltre,  the  chamber 
thinks  itself  called  on  not  only  to  rectify  the  handiwork  of  the  mi« 
nisters,  but  to  make  it  over  again.  Alone  it  fills  the  political  stage; 
alone  it  governs.  Was  there  ever  seen  since  the  Convention  an 
assembly  more  violent,  more  imperious,  more  intoxicated  with  the 
sense  of  its  own  rights?  It  learns  that  the  kin^  proposes  to  have 
the  ordinance  of  tke  24th  of  July  legalized,  wmcn  hmited  royalist 
vengeance  to  nineteen  heads  of  note  given  up  to  the  tribunals,  and 
to  thirty-eight  persons  sentenced  to  banishment.  At  this  news  the 
rage  of  the  chamber  rises  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  lest  the  act  of 
amnesty  should  be  too  indulgent,  it  takes  the  initiative  into  its  own 
hands,  thus  usurpixuz  the  most  personal  of  all  the  prerogatives  of 
royalty.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  overoearing  ? 
And  what  act  ot  sovereignty  could  be  more  peremptory  than  tmit 
motion  of  M.  de  Labouraonnaye*s,  which  proscribea  at  one  blow 
all  the  marshals,  all  the  generals,  all  the  prefects,  all  the  high  func- 
tionaries implicated  in  Bonaparte*s  return ;  which  struck  at  au  the  re- 
gicide signers  of  the  acie  adattiand;  which  excluded  for  ever  from  the 
soil  of  France  all  the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family;  which 
doomed  the  property  of  so  OTeat  a  number  of  citizens  to  sequestra- 
tion ;  which  in  a  word  made  the  judicial  power  a  dependence  on 
the  legislative  !  Nevertheless  the  assembly  sanctioned  this  great 
usurpation  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  king's  formal  annoimcement 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  proscription  of  "the  regicides. 

It  has  been  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  not  sincere  m  tliis;  that 
in  his  heart  he  abhorred  the  re^eides,  and  only  made  a  show  of 
protecting  them,  in  order  to  shift  ofi*  upon  the  cnamber  the  odium 
of  the  proscription.  Be  it  so.  But  he  had  declared  himself  openly 
and  conspicuously,  and  his  ministers  contested  the  projects  of  the 
chamber  in  his  name  with  extreme  energy.  What  must  have  been 
the  effect  on  public  opinion  of  a  struggle  so  violently  displayed, 
whatever  may  nave  been  the  secret  thoughts  and  tlie  hypocrisy  of 
the  combatants !  The  Due  de  Richelieu  audrcssed  these  words  ono 
day  to  the  chamber:  '*llie  king  has  caused  himself  to  be  nmdo 
acquainted  with  your  various  propositions  aud  your  useful  delibera- 
tions. The  will  of  Louis  X  Vl.  is  always  present  to  his  thoughts;" 
and  the  chamber  on  hearing  these  words  remains  mute  and  mo- 
tionless; threatening  looks  lour  on  every  face  ;  and  the  ministry  is 
obUf od  to  hi  recourse  to  long  negotiations  to  bend  the  obstinacy 
of  the  aseem  .  The  chamber  consents  at  last  to  reject  the  san- 
guaiUBy  cate    »        of  M.  do  Labourdonnaye;  but  it  abides  by  the 
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banishment  of  the  regicides,  ader  chccrinjg  the  factiouslv  royalist 
cry  uttered  by  M.  de  B^thisy,  "  Vive  le  roi  quand  m^e !  Quand 
mSmef  The  antagonism  of  the  two  piinciples  broke  out  even  in  the 
ardent  royalism  oi  the  assembly. 

This  is  not  all :  the  law  of  elections  is  presented  to  the  assembly. 
Two  systems  suggest  themselves;  the  one  creating  an  electoral  college 
in  each  canton,  and  giving  the  king  the  power  of  annexing  to  cadi 
electoral  collegi^  juges  de  paix,  mayors,  vicars-general,  pro\'iseur8, 
cures,  &c. ;  the  other  establishing  election  in  two  degrees,  to  the 
ailvantage  of  the  rich.  The  alternative  is  formidable.  If  the  first 
system  prevails,  the  crown  has  a  hold  on  the  elections;  it  is  placed 
on  an  independent  footing.  If  the  second  system  triumphs,  the  crown 
IS  undone ;  the  sway  of  the  parliament  has  no  longer  any  counter- 
poise; the  unequal  duel  between  Pym  and  Charles  L,  between  Robe* 
spierre  and  I-K)ui8  XVI.,  between  Lafayette  and  Bonaparte,  will  be 
revived  and  continued;  royalty  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  Well 
tlien,  the  system  fatal  to  royalty  is  that  which  finds  favour  in  the 
ultrn-royalist  cliamber  of  1815.     What  a  theme  for  meditation ! 

That  this  chamber  aimed  its  blows  at  the  ministry  and  not  at  the 
crown;  tliat  it  proclaimed  the  omnipotence  of  parliament  from  con- 
siderations of  tactics,  not  on  principle;  that  it  was  bent  on  making 
the  elective  power  an  irresistible  lever,  solely  because  it  was  then  in 
its  own  hands; — all  this  is  possible.  And  what  does  this  prove, 
cxccnt  that  great  events  are  obedient  to  laws  that  bafile  the  tricks 
of  st'ldshness  and  all  the  strategy  of  the  passions  ?  What  matters  it 
to  history  what  the  chamber  of  1815  intended?  Wliat  it  did  is  all 
that  is  to  the  purpose.  Now,  it  professed  the  dogma  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  assemblies,  and  it  was  it  tliat  unconsciously  laid  down 
the  premises  of  the  syllogism,  from  which,  after  fifteen  years  of  con- 
fiict,  1H30  drew  the  conclusion. 

IIenc(»  it  upj)car»  that  the  revolution  of  July  was  comprised  bodily 
in  that  famous  ordinance  which  dissolved  the  impracticable  chamber. 

By  tlie  onlinance  of  the  5th  of  November,  however,  Louis  XVIIL 
did  but  apjHnil  to  now  eWtions,  and  to  a  new  electoral  system.  Essen- 
tially this  was  to  establish  in  favour  of  royalty  that  right  of  dissolving 
the  chamber,  which  is  rcco^iscnl  and  practised  in  England ;  a  right 
protective  ol"  the  cn)wn,  and  in  which  there  was  surely  nothing  exoroi- 
tiint,  since  it  had  not  i)re vented  the  second  Stuart  from  dyinff  on  the 
ftTuHold !  What,  nevertliele«s,  was  the  impression  produced  by  this  emi- 
nently monarchical  act  ?  Those  who  were  called  the  uUra-royalUU 
were  struck  witli  cons^ternation ;  those  who  were  called  the  liberals  ap- 
pLuided.  Ilie  reverse  is  what  should  have  taken  place  had  thcie 
really  bwn  in  France  friends  of  the  monarchy  on  the  one  side,  and 
friends  of  lilxirty  on  the  other.  But  no :  the  ultra-royalists  exe- 
crated the  onlinanco  of  the  5th  of  November,  because  it  broke  up  a 
chamber  in  which  they  Inirc  sway, — thus  sacrificing  to  a  temporary 
advantage  of  position  all  the  principles  of  monarchy :  and  the  liberals 
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welcomed  this  same  ordinance  with  exultation,  because  the  parlia- 
mentary power  it  smote  did  not  yet  belong  to  themselves, — thus  sa- 
crificing to  a  temporary  advantage  of  position  all  the  principles  of 
liberty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  words  did  not  in  this  case  tally 
with  the  ideas  they  ostensibly  implied.  Under  the  denominations  of 
UberaU  and  rcyaKsts^  interests  were  concealed  that  were  in  reality 
neither  those  of  liberty  nor  those  of  monarchy. 

The  actual  division  existing  in  France  was  this.  One  party  de* 
ared  that  the  nation  shoidd  be  agricultural ;  that  cultivation  on  a 
large  scale  should  be  re-established,  and  the  system  of  large  proprie- 
torship reconstituted  by  means  of  entails  and  the  right  of  pnmo- 
r'ture ;  that  the  clergy  should  be  indemnified  out  of  the  forests  of 
state;  that  the  admmistvative  centralization  should  be  abolished; 
that  the  country  in  fine  should  be  brought  back  to  that  aristocratic 
regimen  of  which  the  bourgeoisie,  aioed  by  the  kings,  had  over- 
thro>vn  the  foundations.  The  other  party  entertained  diametrically 
opposite  notions.  The  former  class  consisted  in  general  of  gentils* 
Jummes^  emigrants,  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  scions  of  ancient 
fiimilies  :  they  constituted  what  should  have  been  called  the  feudal 
party.  To  the  second  class  belonged  sons  of  parliamentarians,  bank- 
ers, manufacturers,  traders,  holders  of  national  property,  physicians, 
lawyers,  the  bourgeoisie. 

Ix>oIang  then  to  the  substance  of  things  and  not  to  mere  words, 
the  struggle  was  one  simply  between  feudal  ideas  and  bourgeois  in- 
terests. Now  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  waged  such  fierce 
war  on  monarchical  centralization,  through  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
Comte  de  Soissons,  Montmorency,  and  Cma  Mars,  were  assuredly 
not  more  royalist  than  the  sons  of  those  who  had  so  violently  shaken 
thrones  by  means  of  the  iansenists,  the  magistracy,  and  tlie  philoso- 
phers. Royalty  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  feudal  party,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  the  bourgeois  party,  an  instniment  rather  than  a  principle. 
When,  therefore,  royalty  lent  its  support  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  feu- 
dal party  was  obliged  to  intrench  itself  behind  the  power  of  par- 
liament, and  to  speak  the  language  of  public  immunities  :  and  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  lent  itself  to  the  views  and  }xissions  of  tlie  feu- 
dal party,  it  was  then  the  turn  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  attack  the 
throne  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Thus  we  account  for  the  contradic- 
tions and  anomalies  that  make  up  the  political  movement  of  the 
Bestoration. 

In  1816  the  bourgeoisie  might  almost  consider  itself  seated  on  the 
throne  beside  Louis  XVIII.,  whose  mind  it  swayed  through  M. 
Decazes.  Those  who  were  called  ultra-royalists  began,  therefore,  to 
wear  down  the  royal  power,  and  they  all  graduated  as  doctors  of  li- 
beraliFm.  Here  you  nad  M.  de  ViuMe  complaining  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional influence  of  the  king  over  the  elections  of  the  Pas  de 
Calais:  there,  MM.  de  Castelbajac  and  de  Labourdonnaye  haranguing 
fiom  the  tribune  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  the 
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individual.  Who  but  remembers  the  petition  of  Mademoiselle  Ro- 
bert, and  the  stormy  discussions  it  gave  rise  to  ?  What !  they  had 
dared  to  visit  M.  Robert  with  arbitrary  arrest  I  They  had  gone  the 
length  of  suppressing  his  journal !  But  what  was  to  become  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  if  it  were  competent  to  the  executive  to  deal  it 
such  tremendous  blows  ?  What  penis  hung  over  society,  if  autocracy 
were  allowed  such  elastic  power  of  extension  ?  This  was  the  sort  of 
language  held  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other,  and  by  whom  ? 
By  the  ultra-royalists.  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  excessive 
rigour  with  which  M.  Robert  was  treated,  was  occasioned  by  a  pam- 
phlet said  to  have  issued  from  his  press,  and  in  which  the  majesty  of 
the  crown  was  dragged  through  the  mire. 

The  part  played  by  the  liberals  during  this  time  was  as  follows : 
M.  Decazes  prepared,  presented  to  the  chamber,  supported,  and 
made  his  friends  support,  the  system  of  the  censorship,  preventive 
arrests,  and  exceptional  laws.  M.  Villemain  kept  up  a  restless  watch 
over  the  press,  and  suppressed  journals  witli  off-hand  flippancy.  M. 
Royer  Collard,  who  aid  not  pass  for  an  ultra- royaust,  declaied 
strongly  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  royal  authority,  and  replied  in 
these  terms  to  M.  Castelbajac,  on  the  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  "  The  fact  must  not  be  overlookea  or  mistaken,  that  wher- 
ever there  are  parties,  public  journals  cease  to  be  the  or^ms  of  in- 
di^'idual  opinions ;  that  pledged  as  they  are  to  the  several  interests 
that  command  them,  serving  as  instruments  of  their  policy,  and  as 
the  field  of  their  battles,  their  liberty  is  but  the  liberty  of  raging 
parties." 

Tlie  law  of  election  of  Fcbniary  5,  1817,  was  passed,  establishing 
departmental  election  of  a  single  degree,  and  fixing  the  electoral 
qualification  at  the  annual  contribution  of  300  francs.  Statistics 
published  by  the  ministry  show  that  the  number  of  citizens  paying 
300  francs  of  taxes,  patents  included,  was  90,878.  The  law  of  Fe- 
bruary 5th,  1817,  tnerefore,  placed  the  parliamentary  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Accordingly  there  arose  an  inversion  in 
the  cast  of  parts  for  the  political  drama.  Tlie  bourgeoisie,  now  para- 
mount in  parliament,  turned  round  on  the  crown,  of  which  it  had 
no  longer  need,  and  set  about  defending  against  it  tliose  same  liber- 
tie?,  the  championship  of  which,  previously  to  the  law  of  the  5tJi  of 
February,  it  had  abandoned  to  the  feudal  party.  The  law  respecting 
preventive  arrests  was  now  to  be  rcnealea,  tlie  censorship  was  to  be 
aboli^ihed,  and  the  minii-try  of  police  was  become  so  manifestly  a 
sinecure,  that  M.  Decazes  himself  felt  constrained  in  common  de- 
iXXiQj  to  call  for  its  suppression.  But  the  more  the  monarchical 
principle  humbled  itself  before  that  bourgeoisie  by  which  it  had  be- 
fore been  so  strenuously  sui){)ortod,  the  more  did  that  party  redouble 
the  exigency  of  its  demands.  Whilst  the  politicians  of  the  Pavilion 
Marsan  were  seeking  to  entangle  the  king  in  their  intrigues,  the 
bourgeois  writers  were  unremittingly  undermining  the  founilations 
of  the  tlirone.     The  Minerve  \vas  every  day  becoming  more  acrimo- 
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xiiotis  in  its  hostility.  Citazons  known  like  M.  Voyer  d'Aigenson 
for  their  austere  independence,  were  already  suggested  as  candidates 
for  the  consideration  of  the  electors.  The  elections  of  1818  showed 
fully  how  this  movement  told.  Manuel  obtained  a  double  election 
in  La  Vendee,  and  La  Sarthe  sent  into  the  chamber  the  most  illus* 
trious  of  the  foes  of  the  royal  family,  M.  de  Lafayette. 

What  then  had  the  feudal  chamber  of  1815  done,  in  giving  so 
much  strength  and  permanence  to  the  power  of  parliament  ?  With 
its  own  hands  it  had  forged  a  keen  and  glittering  falchion  for  the 
bourgeoisie.  History  is  full  of  these  deep  lessons  for  him  who  will 
but  take  a  little  pams  to  search  them  out.  Parties,  like  certain 
monks,  oflen  spend  their  lives  in  digging  their  own  graves,  though 
not  perhaps  because,  like  them,  they  are  filled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  nothingness.  It  amuses  me  to  see  the  air  with 
which  certain  men  strut  over  the  sta^  of  the  world;  they  fancy 
they  are  impelling  society  onwards,  wliilst  they  are  only  fluttering 
their  own  stationary  impotence;  they  set  up  for  immortality,  and 
would  make  bold  to  usurp  Grod's  command  over  the  future*  Laugh- 
able ambition !  God  alone  marches  onwards  through  the  vague 
bustling  of  the  generations  of  men ! 

Meanwhile,  Europe  was  beginning  to  be  uneasy  at  the  state  of 
things  in  France.  The  foreign  sovereigns  had  counted  on  establish- 
ing the  internal  peace  of  the  country  by  setting  u^  in  it  the  charter 
and  the  political  dualism  it  sanctions.  Great  was  their  mistake,  and  at 
last  they  perceived  it.  M.  dc  Richelieu,  who  had  attended  the  con- 
ffreas  at  Aix-la-Chiq)elle,  returned  from  it  filled  with  lively  appre- 
hensions respecting  the  future  destinies  of  the  monarchy:  the  idc»  o£ 
changing  the  electoral  rerimcn  was  entertained.  Unfortunately  the 
danger  which  had  excitea  such  serious  attention  at  the  congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapello  was  not  comprised  in  the  law  of  the  5th  of  Fe- 
bruary. In  order  to  consolidate  the  throne  by  raising  it  above  the 
assauft  of  every  tempest,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  destroy  in 
France,  had  that  been  practicable,  not  this  or  that  electoral  arrange- 
ment, but  the  elective  power  itself;  for  whatever  were  the  hands  to 
which  that  formidable  lever  might  be  committed,  it  was  impossible  that 
royalty  should  long  resist  its  action.  To  transfer  the  eloctivo  strength 
to  otlier  hands  was  to  give  the  monarchical  principle  other  enemies, 
not  to  save  it. 

This  was  a  point  not  imdcrstood  either  by  the  sovereigns,  or  by 
M.  de  Richelieu,  their  representative  and  or^n  in  the  councnl  of  mi- 
nisters. In  the  end,  the  attempts  made  by  M.  de  Richelieu  to  over- 
throw the  law  of  the  5th  of  February  were  useless,  and  had,  as  we 
know,  no  other  result  than  that  of  expediting  his  downfal.  M. 
Decazcs,  his  colleague  and  hb  rival;  M.  Decazes,  whose  exile  he 
had  demanded,  n^mained  in  power,  taking  General  Dcssole  into  the 
ministry.  The  aim  of  the  new  ministry  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
law  of  election ;  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  monarchy  chose  ministers 
wluMe  programme  was  the  destruction  of  the  monaxchy. 
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No  doubt  such  an  idea  had  not  entered  any  one's  head.  Hie 
bourgeoisie  itself,  in  its  impetuous  course  towards  absolute  dominion, 
had  but  a  confused  notion  of  its  own  work,  and  was  far  from. 
believing  that  to  render  royalty  dependent  was  to  abolish  it.  But 
again  I  say,  men  are  always  the  sport  of  things  they  accomplish. 
Society  subsists  upon  one  eternal  series  of  misconceptions. 

The  Dessole  ministry  was  and  could  be  in  reality  nothing  but  an 
luiinterrupted  succession  of  victories  achieved  over  royalty  by  the 
bourgeoisie,  armed  with  the  power  of  parliament.  And  at  the  outset 
the  first  act  of  the  session  of  1818  was  to  vote  a  national  recompense 
for  the  service  which  M.  de  Richelieu,  it  was  said,  had  renoered 
France,  in  deUvering  it  from  foreim  occupation.  What  that 
service  cost  us  I  do  not  care  to  recollect,  but  it  could  with  truth 
be  said  that  on  this  occasion  the  honour  of  France  had  sweated  at 
every  pore.  The  bourgeoisie,  however,  had  attained  its  object;  its 
wealth  had  ffrown  amidst  the  humiliation  of  its  country:  some  gra- 
titude was  clearly  due  for  this  to  M.  do  RichcUeu.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity.  It  was  his  evil  fate  to  have  had  to  sign  the 
degradation  of  France;  still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  to  recompense 
him  was  a  scandalous  act ;  the  most  he  deserved  was  compassion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  vote  of  the  chamber  on  this  question  was  a 
manifest  stride  towards  a  parliamentary  dictatorship.  "  Beware! 
beware!"  was  the  cry  from  tlie  cote  droit:  "all  this  is  antimonar- 
chical;  you  are  following  the  example  of  the  asscmbHes  of  the  Revo- 
lution." But  it  is  puerile  to  call  upon  a  power  to  set  limits  to  itself. 
The  chamber  took  its  course,  and  thenceforth  pursued  it  without  a 
pause. 

Tliere  was  no  end  to  the  efforts  made  to  conciliate  it.  The  king 
recalled  the  outlaws;  M.  dc  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  opened  the  army  lists 
to  old  olHcers  ;  M.  de  Serres,  the  minister  of  justice,  wrote  to  all 
the  attorney-generals,  urgently  enjoining  them  to  respect  the  liberty 
of  the  individual;  M.  Decazes,  the  mimster  of  the  interior,  publicly 
announced  that  the  industry  of  the  country  should  be  invited  to 
make  periodical  exhibitions  of  its  best  productions,  thus  inaugurating 
the  gay  doings  of  labour  on  the  ground  from  which  the  pomps  of 
monarchy  had  already  disappeared.  Need  I  continue  the  catalogue? 
In  a  bill  brought  in  to  define  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  the 
representatives  of  the  crown  did  homage  to  the  political  omnipotence 
of^thc  bourgeoisie,  whilst  they  confci^ed  its  judicial  omnipotence  in 
another  bill  which  abolished  the  censure  by  anticipation,  and  put  the 
public  journals  under  the  jurisdiction  of  juries.  Tlius  we  see  that 
the  ministry  met  every  demand  upon  them  with  full  and  frank  con- 
cessions. ^^^len  two  rival  powers  stand  face  to  face,  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  weaker  give  way — its  destiny  is  to  succumb.  Tlie  bour- 
geoisie always  demanded  something  more  than  was  granted  it.  The 
bill  respecting  ministerial  responsibility  was  considered  too  vaeue  and 
incomplete :  that  which  laid  down  rules  for  the  liberty  of  the  press 
was  violently  assailed,  because  it  created  responsible  publishers  and 
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imposed  reeognizanccfi.    The  complaints  urged  from  the  tribune 
were  loudly  and  formidably  echoed  by  the  press.     The  chamber  of 

C^rs,  alarmed  by  all  the  din  aroimd  it,  had  talked  of  modifying  the 
w  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  the  ministry  had  instantly  punished 
it  by  a  lar^e  creation  of  peers,  which  altered  the  character  of  its 
majority  ana  let  in  upon  it  a  large  number  of  bourgeoisie.  Even 
this  was  not  enough ;  the  effervescence  went  on  increasing.  The 
Minerve  was  for  having  the  qualification  for  members  annulled ;  the 
GmsHtutiannel  sarcastically  begged  to  know,  did  200  deputies  really 
and  truly  represent  thirty  miUions  of  people?  M.  Bavoux  delivered 
inflammatorjr  harangues  to  the  students  of  the  xmiversity,  and  said, 
in  commentmg  on  the  86th  and  89th  articles  of  the  penal  code, 
which  affixed  the  same  penalties  to  the  act  of  merely  plotting 
against  the  life  of  the  king  as  to  the  consummation  of  that  crime, 
*^  The  dream  of  Marsyas,  punished  as  high  treason  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  executea  in  the 
market-place  for  having  entertained  the  thought  of  assassinating 
Henri  III., — what  are  these  but  facts  legitimated  by  oiu:  present 
code,  in  defiance  of  the  constant  and  universal  reprobation  of  pos- 
terity?" It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of 
such  language  on  the  feelinp  of  youth.  Disturbances  took  place  in 
the  School  of  Law,  and  M.  Bavoux  was  cited  before  the  criminal 
court.  But  the  bourgeoisie  applauded  his  courage,  the  jury  declared 
him  not  guilty,  and  on  his  coming  out  of  court  me  students  thronged 
round  liim  to  congratulate  and  embrace  him. 

The  news  from  abroad  added  to  this  turbulent  condition  of  the 
public  mind,  which  the  bourgeois  writers  took  such  active  measures 
to  uphold.  The  antimonarchical  manifestoes  of  the  German  associa- 
tions were  favourably  received;  the  assassination  of  Kotzebue  found 
admirers.  It  was  tne  time  when  the  terrible  voice  of  the  Man- 
chester reformers  resoimded  through  all  Europe.  It  is  superfluous 
to  say  that  the  French  press  reported  the  proceedings  of  those  count- 
less assemblies  that  covered  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  news- 
papers teemed  with  such  statements  as  the  following: — **  A  meeting 
was  held  in  Smithficld.  Henry  Hunt,  accused  by  the  adversaries  of 
reform  of  liaving  received  money,  replied,  *  The  Duke  of  York  has 
ittst  lost  at  play  the  sum  voted  to  him  by  parliament  as  £^uardian  of 
his  helpless  father.  That  is  a  specimen,  I  suppose,  of  £e  morality 
of  the  Wher  orders  of  society,  it  was  the  same  morality  that  made 
Lord  Siomouth  bestow  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  pells,  a  sinecure  of 
3000/.  a  year,  on  his  son,  a  mere  boy.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  has 
just  abanaoned  his  lawful  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a  very  lone 
time,  and  they  have  given  him  2678/.,  taken  out  of  your  pockets, 
&C.  &c. 

These  virulent  attacks  made  on  the  aristocracy  in  England  harmo- 
nized with  certain  interests  and  antipathies  in  france,  by  which  they 
were  caught  up  in  the  saloons  of  the  magistracy  and  the  finandexs, 
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tnd  passionately  applied  to  things  at  home;  and  royalty  soflfered  ftooi 
the  rebound  of  these  strokes. 

The  feudal  party,  on  their  side,  like  dexterous  tacticians,  whetted 
the  animosity  of  uie  bourgeoisie  against  ministers.  M.  de  Chateati- 
briand  wrote  in  the  Canservateur  tnat  M.  Decazes  had  set  out  with 
being  the  persecutor  of  the  revolutionists,  and  that  he  had  persecuted 
them  without  measure.  General  Donnadieu  let  fly  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  cast  on  the  favourite  of  Louis  XV III.  all  the  odium  of  the 
events  in  Grenoble  in  1816.  Ho  stated  that  in  reply  to  an  applica- 
tion for  mercy,  addressed  by  him  to  the  king,  on  behalf  ot  seven 
condemned  persons,  an  order  was  transmitted  to  him  by  tel^inqpli 
to  put  them  instantly  to  death.  There  was  nothing  but  what  was 
laid  hold  of  as  a  groimd  for  criminating  the  government,  even  to  tiie 
manifest  and  special  protection  granted  by  it  to  productive  talent; 
and  the  Drapeau  Blanc  was  in  amazement  at  the  subtle  policy  of 
M.  Decazes  in  contriving  that  the  elections  should  be  coinciaent  with 
the  exhibition  of  manuractures.  This  was  a  plain  hint  to  the  bour- 
geoisie that  the  government  flattered  to  deceive  it. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  policy  of  the  ultras  at  that  time  was  to 
provoke  to  jacobinism,  by  insulting  taunts.  "  Now  then,"  said  the 
Journal  des  Debats  to  the  adversaries  of  the  feudal  party,  ^  propos 
to  a  recent  resolution  of  the  Germanic  diet,  "  here  you  see  yourselves 
constrained  to  admit  that  all  Etirope  is  ultra  as  we  are.  Now  yoa 
are  convinced  that  what  you  call  Europe^  the  ntztums^  the  age^  turns 
out  to  be  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  a  few  petty  shopkceperSi 
seated  on  bales  of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  in  the  Rue  des 
Ramass^,  at  Kouen,  a  few  long-haired,  short-jacketed,  beardless 
students,  of  the  university  of  Jena,  and  a  few  thousand  honest  radicab 
illuminated  by  the  fumes  of  gin."  These  petty  shopkeepers  seated 
on  bales  of  cotton  and  hogsheads  of  sugar,  aetermined  to  show  what 
they  could  do:  they  elected  M.  Gr^goire,  and  thus  flung,  as  it  were, 
the  gory  head  of  Louis  XVI.  as  their  gage  of  battle  at  the.  feet  of 
their  enemies. 

But  their  enemies  rejoiced  at  this:  '*  GKve  us  jacobin  rather  tlum 
ministerial  returns"  had  been  the  exclamation  of  the  Drapeau  Blame; 
and  the  wish  was  accomplished.  The  Duchess  d'AngouKbie'B  gridT 
broke  out  in  redoubled  paroxysms;  the  Ck)mte  d^Artois'  appeals 
claimed  a  right  to  be  heard;  Louis  XVIII.,  who  felt  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  Fouch^  ministry  weigh  heavily  on  his  crown,  now 
recoiled  before  the  spectre  of  his  brother;  from  that  moment  the 
rep^  of  the  law  of  February  5th,  was  a  settled  thing. 

xhe  ministers  Dessole,  Louis,  and  Gt)uvion  St.  Cyr  were  for  up* 
holding  that  law;  they  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  new  cabinet  appeared  to  the  astonislimcnt  of  the  beholders— 
M.  Decazes  I  M.  Decazes,  who,  speaking  from  the  tribune  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  had  applied  the  epithet  pemiciotu  to  Barthelcmy*8 
proposition;  M.  Decazes,  who  had  compelled  the  Due  de  Richcheu 
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to  retire,  in  order  to  guaiantoe  from  all  assault  that  same  electoral 
system  which  it  was  now  purposed  to  overthrow.  But  the  fiivourite's 
ambition  proved  to  him  a  sorry  counsellor.  When  one  changes  the  flag 
he  serves  under,  he  must  give  pledges  to  the  new  party  of  his  adop- 
tion. M.  Decazes  was  obuged  to  suspend  the  liberty  of  the  indivi* 
dual.  The  law  which  so  glaringly  demonstrated  the  defection  of  the 
minister  was  stigmatized  as  the  hoi  des  suspects;  and  the  party  to  whom 
he  made  an  utter  sacrifice  of  his  honour,  used  the  hi  des  suspects  to 
cast  into  prison  the  firiends  of  the  very  man  who  proposed  it.  As  for 
the  libeiul  party,  it  got  up  a  subscription  for  the  victims,  and  this 
became  so  formidable  that  the  lists  of  subscribers  might  be  and  were 
considered  as  the  muster-roll  of  revolt.  What  gain  was  M.  Decazes 
likely  to  reap  from  his  apostacy  ?  The  bourgeoisie  which  he  betrayed 
abandoned  him,  and  the  feudal  party  felt  no  gratitude  for  his  invo- 
luntary return  to  them. 

Suddenly  strange  news  was  heard:  as  the  Due  de  Bern,  the 
prince  on  whom  3ie  perpetuity  of  the  royal  race  depended,  was 
coming  out  of  the  theatre,  he  was  seized  by  an  unknown  person,  and 
Stabbed  in  the  side  with  a  poniard. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  when  the  dominant  party 
desired  to  enect  the  ruin  of  the  papists,  it  suborned  an  audacious 
impostor,  named  Titus  Oates,  to  charge  the  whole  catholic  party  with 
the  crime  of  one  individiud.  Centuries  may  roll  their  flood  over 
men  and  nations,  but  the  old  mud  remains  imwaahed  away  by  the 
current.  There  was  no  lack  of  Titus  Oateses  after  the  assassination 
of  the  Due  de  Herri.  The  prince,  said  the  enemies  of  the  bourgeoisiei 
has  been  stabbed  by  a  liberal  idea:  and  as  nothing  was  waited  for 
but  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  M.  Decazes,  those  who  were  called 
nltra-royalists  drove  him  from  the  helm  of  state,  with  the  cry  of 
**  You  are  the  accomplice  of  Louvel!"  Lying  pretexts  these,  no 
doubt  f  commonplace  tricks  of  parties,  making  the  tomb  of  the  mur- 
dered prince  the  scene  of  their  combats,  and  turning  his  dead  body 
into  a  weapon  of  strife.  The  true  causes  of  M.  Decazes'  fall  were 
much  less  odious  and  much  more  decisive;  he  fell  because  he  had 
ceased  to  represent  any  thing  in  the  ffovemmcnt  on  the  day  when  he 
declared  against  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February ;  and  it  wasnot  enough 
to  keep  him  in  his  place  that  he  possessed  the  affection  of  the  king, 
at  a  time  when  royalty  was  only  a  decrepit  old  man,  to  whom  people 
teid  shre  when  they  spoke  to  hira. 

The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri  having  turned  out  a  perfect 
godsend  for  those  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of  kings  and 
princes,  M.  de  Richelieu  naturally  found  himself  advanced  to  the 
administration.  Here  we  approacn  the  most  instructive  p^ges  of  the 
history  of  the  Restoration;  but  before  we  explain  why  tnis  is  so,  let 
US  see  how  the  political  mission  of  the  new  cabinet  was  fulfilled. 

That  mission  consisted  in  the  transfer  of  political  power  to  other 
hands,  by  a  change  in  the  electoral  system,  rfo  time  was  lost,  and 
in  the  month  of  May,  1820,  the  draft  of  an  electoral  law  was  laid 
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before  the  chamber,  whicli  had  been  convened  shortly  before.  The 
bourgeoisie  thus  threatened  rallied  all  its  forces,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence.  It  published  pamphlets,  set  all  its  journals  groan- 
ing or  growling  simultaneously,  procured  the  presentation  of  urgent 
petitions  from  the  provinces,  and  declared  that  the  charter  was  in 
danger.  The  public  mind  was  imiversally  alert ;  the  discussion  began 
in  uproar. 

Tnere  existed  at  that  time  an  association  (to  a(l  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  revolutionary  club^  hatched  by  freemas)>nry,  the  puerile 
solemnities  of  which  servea  only  as  a  cloak  to  cover  the  political 
action  of  the  institution.  This  club,  founded  under  the  name  of 
Loge  des  Amis  de  la  VhitS  (Lodee  of  the  Friends  of  Truth)  by  four 
clerks  in  the  board  of  octroi,  MM.  Bazard,  Flotard,  Buchez,  and 
Joubcrt,  had  at  first  filled  up  its  numbers  from  the  schools  of  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy ;  and  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of  Baaard, 
it  had  received  into  it  a  great  number  of  young  men  who  were  serv- 
ing their  apprenticeship  to  commerce.  The  Loge  des  Amis  de  la 
Veritc  had  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  widespread  influence 
among  the  young  men  of  Paris,  and  it  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the 
lead  in  poUtical  agitation. 

Meanwhile  the  discussion  had  begun  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
amidst  the  most  intense  anxiety  of  parties;  and  M.  de  Chauvelin, 
though  suffering  severely,  had  causea  himself  to  be  carried  to  the 
Palais  Bourbon  in  a  style  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  beholders.  Applauded  by  one  party  he  was  insulted  by  the 
other.  The  opportunity  was  a  favourable  one  for  exciting  the  peo- 
ple; and  the  Loge  des  Amis  de  la  Veritc  laid  hold  of  it;  the  mem* 
Ders  of  that  society  spread  themselves  through  the  capital,  every- 
where diffusing  the  spirit  that  possessed  themselves ;  tlio  classes  of 
the  university  broke  up,  and  numerous  groups  of  students  assem- 
bled roimd  the  palace  of  the  legislative  body,  shouting  Vive  la 
charte  1  On  the  other  hand  military  men,  belonging  to  the  feudal 
party,  and  most  of  them  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  noclted  to  the  place 
armed  with  canes.  A  brawl  ensued,  and  a  yoim^  man  was  killed. 
Who  is  there  but  remembers  the  impression  maoe  in  Paris  by  the 
death  of  Lallemand  ?  He  had  a  right  to  touching  obsequies ;  they 
were  rendered  pompous.  The  disturbances  continued;  the  whole 
garrison  was  turned  out;  all  along  the  boulevards  rolled  an  anery 
multitude  of  young  men,  whose  numbers  were  swelled  in  the  Rue 
St.  Antoine  by  aU  those  working  men  whom  wretchedness  keeps 
ever  ready  to  act  on  any  fortuitous  impulse.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  liave  happened  if  the  rain,  whidi  fell  in  torrents,  had 
not  co-operated  with  the  charges  of  cavalry.  The  scenes  in  the 
chamber  were  no  less  stormy.  Hie  father  of  the  unfortimate  Lalle- 
mand had  written  a  letter  to  avenge  the  memory  of  his  son,  which 
8ome  of  the  court  journals  had  basely  outraged.  M.  Laffitte  read 
the  letter,  in  tones  of  deep  emotion,  whilst  the  deputies  of  his  party 
cried,  with  hands  outstretched  to  heaven,  "  Horrible  1"  "  Atrocious  r 
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Manuel  appeared  in  his  turn;  labouring  under  ill  health,  his  face 
ashy  pale,  ne  leaned  against  the  marble  of  the  tribune  and  uttered 
the  terrible  word,  *^  Assassins  T*  Nothing  was  heard  during  several 
cdttings  but  tales  of  horror  and  death  related  by  the  deputies  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  M.  Demar^ay  had  seen  dragoons  charging  an  inofien- 
aive  crowd  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  two  of  them  forcing  their 
horses  into  the  Passage  Delorme.  Pictures  of  no  less  moving  import 
were  portrayed  by  M.  C3simir  P^rier.  And  all  this  wnile  the 
journals  were  publishing  the  dismal  examination  of  Louvcl,  that 
strange  man,  wno  had  skin  a  prince  only  that  he  might  extinguish 
in  him  a  whole  race  of  kings  at  one  blow;  a  man  of  implacable  con- 
victions, though  not  of  an  utterly  implacable  heart. 

In  the  course  of  the  immense  agitation  which  all  this  gave  rise 
to,  the  two  parties  accused  each  other  with  reciprocal  bitterness. 
They  were  both  right  to  a  certain  extent.  The  bouijgeoisie  was 
justified  in  expresan^  its  indi^naUon  at  the  savage  violence  em* 
ployed  in  queUing  sedition,  but  it  was  open  to  the  reproach  of  having 
Itself  been  seditious. 

Some  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur  had  been  uttered  in  the  streets; 
the  deputies  of  the  cote  aauche  asserted  that  those  who  had  uttered 
them  were  agents  of  the  police,  and  that  they  alone  were  good 
citizens  who  nad  cried  Vive  la  charte!  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
bourgeoisie  stood  revealed  in  these  propositions. 

We  have  subsequently  seen  the  bouigeoisie  stigmatize  witli  pas- 
donate  warmth  those  tumults  in  the  public  thoroughfares  which  it 
protected  with  a  high  hand  in  1819.  The  reason  is  simple:  in  1819 
It  had  not  yet  pushed  its  conquests  to  the  goal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  as  all  commotions  tliat  do  not  end  in  revolu- 
tion eventuate  to  tne  advantage  of  the  power  that  quells  them,  the 
bourgeoisie  was  vanquished  in  parliament  for  want  of  having  van- 
quished its  enemies  in  the  streets.  Some  of  its  leaders  were  seized 
with  alarm,  some  consciences  suffered  themselves  to  be  bought,  and, 
after  stormy  debates,  the  law  of  the  5th  of  February  gave  j^lace  to 
an  electoral  system  which  gave  tlie  feudal  party  a  representation 
apart.  It  had  called  for  election  in  two  degrees ;  it  was  given,  some- 
thing better  and  more  than  it  had  demanded,  in  the  establishment 
of  a  double  college.  Great  was  the  joy  of  the  victors.  As  for  tho 
monarchy,  it  err^  if  it  thought  itself  saved,  it  was  undone. 

To  raise  the  throne  above  the  reach  of  tho  storm  it  was  not 
enough,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  modify  this  or  that  electoral 
scheme,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  destroy  tho  elective  prin- 
ciple itself     The  truth  of  this  observation  is  about  to  appear. 

The  Richelieu  ministry  had  just  achieved  over  the  bourgeoino 
one  of  those  victories  tnat  seem  decisive  of  the  fate  of  empires. 
Wh^t  gratitude  was  due  to  him  from  the  feudal  party !  ^Vhat  be- 
nedictions ought  so  signal  a  service  to  have  eliated  for  the  crown 
from  the  lips  of  royalists,  had  there  been  any  men  sincere  in  their 
profession  of  the  name ! 
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Moreover  a  son  had  just  been  bom  to  the  Dachesse  de  Berri,  as  if 
to  prove  that  LouveFs  hand  had  missed  its  blow,  and  that  Pro- 
vidence sided  with  the  monarchjr.  It  is  madness,  unquestionablj, 
to  believe  in  imperishable  dynasties,  when  their  futurity  rests  upon 
the  head  of  a  weak  puUng  baby ;  and,  surely,  since  Vienna  held  the 
son  of  Napoleon,  no  one  had  any  longer  an  excuse  for  doubting 
the  puerihty  of  glory  and  the  frailty  of  thrones.  But  such  is  the 
imbecile  pnde  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  that  it  debases  their 
intellect  below  the  level  of  the  most  commonplace  philosophy.  It 
seemed,  then,  that  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux  was  neces- 
sarily to  surround  royalty  with  a  new  prestige. 

Add  to  this  that  ministers  set  everv  engine  at  work  to  conciliate 
the  aristocracy.  It  was  natural  that  tne  new  system  should  secure 
it  the  advantage  in  the  elections,  and  this  was  actually  the  case. 
The  elections  of  1820  gave  the  bourffeoisie  but  a  very  sioall  number 
of  representadves,  and  produced  a  chamber  quite  as  feudal  as  that 
of  1815.  To  render  this  chamber  favourable  to  him,  M.  de  Riche- 
lieu immediately  adopted  as  colleagues  the  men  who  enjoyed  its 
protection.  He  placed  M.  de  Corbierc  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
council  of  public  instruction,  and  named  M.  de  Villele  minister 
without  special  functions  {sans  portefemlle). 

Vain  concessions !  The  two  principles  were  no  sooner  confix)nted 
than  they  gave  each  other  battle.  The  feudal  chamber  of  1820 
showed  itself  no  less  hostile  to  the  feudal  minister,  M.  de  Richelieu, 
than  the  former  bourgeois  chamber  had  been  to  the  bourgeois  mi- 
nister M.  Dccazes;  so  natural  and  inevitable  a  thing  was  the  conflict 
between  the  two  powers. 

This  hostility  msplayed  itself  at  once  in  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne.  After  speaking  of  the  ameUorations 
it  desired  to  introduce  into  social  order,  the  chamber  went  on  to 
say,  '^  We  will  prosecute  these  important  ameliorations  with  the 
moderation  that  is  allied  to  strength.  This  language  was  decidedly 
that  of  a  sovereign  assembly. 

Meanwhile  the  session  opens.  And  what  voice  is  that  which  first 
resounds  from  the  tribune  r  The  inexorable  voice  of  General  Don- 
nadicu,  reproaching  the  king's  ministers  with  attempts  at  shameful 
and  corrupt  practices.  Wliust  still  smarting  under  the  consequences 
of  this  accusation,  ministers  bring  forward  the  draft  of  a  law  respect- 
ing the  donees,  one  which  was  a  first  step  towards  the  indemnity  to 
the  emigrants,  when,  behold  you,  the  whole  aristocratic  faction  of  the 
chamber  cheers  M.  Duplcssis  de  Ghrenadan  upon  his  defining  the 
indemnity  to  the  donees  as  wages  to  conspirators,  A  mumcipal 
law  was  impatiently  expected;  ministers,  in  preparing  it,  labour  to 
revive  in  it  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  old ;  tney  commit  the  whole 
communal  power  to  a  very  restricted  number  of  electors  chosen 
among  the  persons  of  most  wealth.  Let  their  ideas  be  adopted  and 
the  way  is  opened  for  the  return  of  feudality  to  the  rural  districts. 
But  what  I  they  have  dared  to  give  the  king  in  the  town  commimcsi 
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and  lo  his  representatiye  in  the  rural  communes,  the  right  of  notani- 
nating  the  praect  and  his  adiuncts !  An  xmpardonable  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  royalUU  of  the  chamber  I 

It  wa9  on  this  oocasion  that  Louis  uttered  this  exclamaticm,  wrung 
from  a  wounded  soul:  ^'  I  was  surrendering  the  rights  of  my  crown 
to  them:  they  will  not  have  them:  it  is  a  lesson.'  A  lesson  it  was 
indeed,  the  import  of  which  was  this:  wherever  there  shall  be  the 
government  of  a  kin^  and  that  of  an  assembly  set  face  to  face  with 
each  other,  there  wiU  be  disorder,  and  society  will  go  on  its  way 
between  dictatorship  and  anarchy,  that  is  between  two  abysses. 

Such  was  the  position  of  monarchy  in  France,  when  an  event  oo- 
curied  of  more  importance  to  it  than  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Boup* 
deaux.  Napoleon  had  died  on  a  rock  far  away  in  the  west  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean !     The  world  was  moved  by  the  event. 

Deep,  immense  had  been  the  Ml  of  Napoleon,  therefore  did  it, 
better  than  his  triumphs,  attest  his  genius.  To  what  vast  heart,  to 
what  indomitable  will,  to  what  exceUing  intellect,  has  history  granted 
absolute  impxmity?  What  great  man  has  not  been,  or  has  not  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  been,  destined  to  the  sad  renown  of  altered 
fortunes?  Caesar  dies  assassinated  in  the  senate;  Sylla  is  seized  with 
amazement  and  awe  at  the  constancy  of  his  prospenty,  and  he  abdi* 
cates;  Charles  V.  takes  innbrage  at  his  own  might,  and  turns  monk. 
The  destiny  of  really  mighty  minds  is  not  to  remain  at  the  summit 
to  the  end,  but  to  fiul  with  splendour.  Show  me  the  man  who  has 
been  able  to  make  himself  numerous  obstacles  and  implacable  ene- 
mies: when  those  obstacles  shall  have  Exhausted  all  the  force  of  his 
will,  and  when  those  enemies  shall  have  trodden  him  underfoot,  then 
I  will  hail  his  genius,  and  marvel  at  the  energy  he  must  needs  have 
possessed  to  work  out  for  himself  so  vast  a  weight  of  woe. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  counted  one  enemy  the  less:  the 
court,  however,  was  mistaken  if  it  thought  it  had  reason  to  exult. 
While  Napoleon  lived,  all  other  pretensions  besides  his  were  impos- 
sible: when  he  was  dead,  pretenders  rushed  thick  upon  the  iiela  oi 
conspiracy.  There  was  a  party  for  Napoleon  ll.,  a  party  for 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  party  for  the  prince  feuficne;  and  tne  crown 
was  set  up  to  auction  by  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  subaltern 
ambitions.  An  offer  was  made  to  Lafayette  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Eugene  of  the  sum  of  five  miUions  of  francs,  to  cover  the  first  costs 
of  a  revolution  in  ikvour  of  the  brother  of  queen  Hortense.  This 
oflkr,  which  was  neither  accepted  nor  rejected  by  Lafayette,  ^ve 
530caaion  subsequently  to  his  voyage  to  .Ajnerica,  and  suggesUKl  to 
him  the  idea  of  the  strans^e  overture^  he  made  to  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

But  the  mo^  formidable  enemy  of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons 
was  a  principle  under  whose  action  Napoleon  himself  had  suocumbed^ 
— the  elective  prindple.  Tlie  session  of  1821  completed  what  that  of 
1820  had  begun.  The  royalists  of  the  chamber  replied  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne  by  an  address  containing  this  phrase  personally  in* 
suiting  to  the  momrch:  **  We  congratiuate  ouieclves,  seto,  on  youf 
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uninterruptedly  amicable  relations  with  foreign  powers,  entertaining 
as  we  do  the  well-founded  confidence  that  a  peace  so  desirable  is  not 
purchased  by  sacrifices  incompatible  with  the  honour  of  the  nation 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  \  ^    ^ 

So  then,  when  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830,  in  an  ever  memorable 
address,  set  the  sovereignty  of  parliament  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
power,  and  that  at  the  hazard  of  the  most  fii^htful  convulsions,  it 
did  but  follow  the  example  set  by  the  feudal  chamber  in  1821. 

**  What !"  exclaimed  M.  de  Serres,  after  the  draft  of  the  address 
had  been  read,  "  you  would  have  your  president  go  and  tell  the  king 
to  his  face,  that  the  chamber  entertains  a  well-grounded  confidence 
that  he  has  not  committed  acts  of  dastardy  and  baseness !  This  were 
a  cruel  outrage!"  What  M.  de  Serres  rightly  regarded  as  a  crud 
outrage,  the  president  did  go  and  tell  the  incen^^d  but  powerless 
king  to  his  face.  It  was  beneath  the  hands,  then,  of  those  who  live 
only  upon  the  ignorant  adoration  of  the  multitude,  that  you  were 
doomed  to  be  demolished,  O  ancient  idols ! 

At  this  stage  of  the  drama,  the  political  dualism  of  which  we  have 
just  traced  the  phases,  is  about  to  assume  a  new  character;  and  for 
some  time  it  will  have  for  its  result,  instead  of  the  conflict  of  the  two 
powers,  the  voluntary  thraldom  of  one  of  them.  In  order  to  make 
this  change  intelligible  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  the  origin,  the  aim 
and  the  progress  of  carbonarism :  for  its  influence  on  the  rektions  of 
the  two  powers  was  destined  to  be  important  and  durable. 

On  tne  Ist  of  May,  1821,  three  young  men,  MM.  Bazard, 
Flotard,  and  Buchez,  were  seated  at  a  round  table  in  the  Rue  Copeau. 
It  was  out  of  the  meditations  of  these  three  unknown  men,  ana  in  a 
quarter  amongst  the  poorest  of  the  capital,  that  arose  that  chorion' 
nerie  which  some  months  afterwards  set  all  France  in  a  flame. 

The  troubles  of  1820  had  resulted  in  the  military  conspiracy  of 
the  19th  of  August,  a  conspiracy  which  was  smothered  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  fight.  The  blow  dealt  against  the  conspirators  had  re- 
sounded in  the  Lone  des  Amis  de  la  Verite,  the  principal  members  of 
which  dispersed.  MM.  Joubert  and  Dugied  set  out  for  Italy.  Naples 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  revolution :  the  two  young  Frenchmen  made 
a  tender  of  their  services,  and  were  indebted  only  to  the  patron- 
age of  five  members  of  the  Neopolitan  parliament  fcr  the  honour  of 
being  allowed  to  stake  their  hcaas  upon  the  issue  of  that  enterprise. 
Every  one  knows  the  manner  in  which  that  revolution  broke  down, 
and  with  what  sad  rapidity  the  Austrian  army  belied  the  briUiant 
predictions  of  general  Foy.  M.  Dugied  returned  to  Paris  carrying 
imder  his  coat  the  tricoloured  riband,  the  token  of  the  rank  he  haa 
obtained  in  the  carbonarism  of  Italy.  M.  Flotard  learned  of  his 
friend  the  details  of  the  initiation,  which  was  accompanied  with 
practices  till  then  unknown  in  France.  He  mentioned  the  subject 
m  the  administrative  council  of  the  Loffe  ma^anique  des  Amis  de  la 
Viritej  and  the  seven  members  who  composed  the  council,  resolved 
to  found  a  French  charbonnerie^  after  mutually  vowing  to  keep  the 
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foraddable  secret  Invibkbly  concealed.  MM.  Limperani  and  Dugied 
weie  intrusted  with  the  task  of  translating  the  rules,  which  the  latter 
had  brought  with  him  from  Italy.  They  were  admirably  adapted 
to  the  Italian  character,  but  not  well  suited  to  become  a  code  for  the 
use  of  conspirators  in  France.  Their  tone  was  essentially  religious, 
and  even  mystical.  The  carbonari  were  considered  in  them  but  as 
the  militant  part  of  fireemasonry,  as  the  armj  devoted  to  Christ,  the 

eitriot/Mir  excellence.     Modifications  were  mdispensable;  and  MM. 
uohez,  Bazard,  and  Flotard,  were  selected  to  arrange  the  basis  of  a 
more  scientific  or^^anizatioiu 

There  was  nothmg  precise,  nothing  defined  in  the  leading  doctrine 
of  the  association :  the  connderanis,^  as  they  were  drawn  up  by  MM. 
Bazard,  Flotard,  and  Buchez,  amounted  in  efiect  to  this:  Seeing 
that  might  is  not  right,  and  that  the  Bourbons  have  been  brought 
back  by  the  stranger,  the  charbonnicrs  form  themselves  into  an  as- 
sociation for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  the  French  nation  the  free 
exercise  of  the  nght  it  possesses  to  choose  the  government  that  suits 
it  This  was  to  predicate,  without  defining,  the  principal  of  national 
sovereignty.  But  the  vaguer  the  formula  the  oetter  it  suited  the 
diversity  of  hostile  feelings.  There  was  about  then  to  be  formed  a  con- 
spiracy on  an  immense  scale,  to  be  prosecuted  with  immense  ardour, 
and  this  witliout  forecast  of  the  future,  without  previous  acquire- 
ments of  study,  haphazard  as  every  capricious  gust  of  passion  should 
determine  its  course ! 

But  if  charbonnerie  was  a  piece  of  child's  play  as  a  principle,  con- 
sidered as  an  organization  it  was  something  mighty  and  marvellous. 
Melancholy  condition  of  mortals !  their  strength  is  manifested  in  the 
means,  their  weakness  in  the  result 

It  was  agreed  that  around  a  parent  association  called  the  hauie 
vente,  there  should  bo  formed  \mder  the  name  of  ventes  centrales  other 
associations,  which  again  were  to  have  under  them  venies  particuHeres. 
The  number  of  members  in  each  association  was  limited  to  twenty^ 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  penal  code.  The  haute  vente  was 
originally  composed  of  the  seven  founders  of  charbonnerie,  Bazard, 
Flotard,  Buchez,  Dugied,  Carriol,  Joubert,  and  Limperani.  It  filled 
up  vacancies  in  its  own  body. 

The  following  was  the  method  adopted  to  form  the  ventes  centrales: 
Two  members  of  the  haute  vente  took  a  third  person  as  their  associate 
without  making  him  ac(|uaintod  with  their  rank,  and  they  named 
him  president  of  the  incipient  vente^  at  the  same  time  assuming  to 
theniBelves  the  one  the  title  of  deputy,  the  other  that  of  censor.  The 
duty  of  the  deputy  being  to  correspond  with  the  superior  association, 
and  that  of  censor  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  asso- 
ciation, the  haute  vente  became  by  these  means  the  brain  as  it  were 
of  each  of  the  ventes  it  created,  whilst  it  remained  in  relation  to  them 
mistress  of  its  own  secret  and  of  its  own  acts. 

The  whnttmm,"  if  the  reader  wiO  aooepi  a  bart«rteii  fixr  want  of  loiiiethiaf 
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The  ventes  particuUires  were  only  administrative  subdi^aons, 
having  for  object  to  avoid  the  complications  which  the  progreas  of 
charbonncric  might  introduce  into  the  relations  between  the  /umie 
vente  and  the  deputies  of  the  ventes  centrales.  As  the  latter  emanated 
fit>m  the  parent  society,  so  did  the  inferior  societies  £rom  the  se- 
condary. There  was  an  admirable  elasticity  in  this  arrangement: 
the  ventes  were  ^ee^y  multiplied  ad  h^fimtum. 

The  impossibiuty  ot  altc^ether  baffling  the  effi>rt8  of  the  police 
had  been  clearly  foreseen:  m  order  to  diminiRh  the  importance  of 
this  difficultry'  it  was  agreed  that  the  several  ventes  should  act  in 
common,  without,  however,  knowing  each  other,  so  that  the  pdice 
might  not  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  the  whole  ramification  of  the 
sjrstem,  except  by  penetrating  the  secrets  of  the  haute  vente.  It  was 
consequently  forbidden  every  charbonmer  belonging  to  one  vents  to 
attempt  to  ^ain  admission  into  anotlier,  and  this  prohibition  wafl 
backed  by  ue  penalty  of  death. 

The  founders  of  cliarbonnerie  had  counted  on  the  support  of  ilie 
troops;  hence  the  double  orjganization  ^ven  to  the  system.  Each 
vente  was  subjected  to  a  mihtary  staff,  the  gradations  of  which  were 
parallel  with  those  of  the  civil  officership.  Corresponding  respect- 
ively with  charbanneriej  the  haute  vente,  the  ventes  centrales^  ana  the 
ventes  particuliires,  there  were  the  legion,  the  cohortes,  the  centurks^ 
and  the  man^ks.  When  charbonnerie  acted  civilly,  the  military  offi- 
cer^^p  was  m  abeyance;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  acted  in  a  mili- 

n  point  of  view,  the  functions  of  the  civil  officers  were  suspended, 
^pendently  of  the  force  derived  from  the  play  of  these  two 
powers,  and  from  their  alternate  government,  the  double  denomi* 
nations  they  rendered  necessary  afforded  a  means  of  baffling  the 
researches  of  the  police. 

The  duties  of  the  charbonnier  were,  to  have  in  his  possession  a 
gun  and  fifty  cartridges,  to  be  ready  to  devote  himself,  and  blindly 
to  obey  the  orders  ofunknown  leaoers. 

Charbonnerie,  thus  constituted,  spread  in  a  very  brief  space  of 
dme  through  all  quarters  of  the  capital.  It  made  its  way  mto  aU 
the  classes  of  the  university.  An  indescribable  fire  glowea  in  every 
vein  of  the  Parisian  youth;  every  one  kept  the  secret;  every  one 
was  ready  to  devote  nis  life  to  tne  cause.  The  members  of  each 
vente  recognised  each  other  by  means  of  particular  signs,  and  mys- 
terious reviews  were  held.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  several 
ventes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  no  member  failed  to  have  a 
musket  and  cartridges.  The  members  were  drilled  in  their  houses^ 
and  often  was  the  exercise  performed  on  a  floor  covered  with  straw. 
And  all  the  while  this  singular  conspiracy  was  extending  itself,  pro- 
tected by  a  silence  and  reserve  without  parallel,  and  surrounding 
the  society  with  a  thousand  invisible  meshes,  the  government  was 
tnmquilly  slumbering  in  the  shade ! 

The  founders  of  charbonnerie  were,  as  we  have  seen,  young  men 
of  obscure  station,  without  official  position  or  recognised  influenoe. 
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When  the  time  anived  in  which  they  had' to  think  of  enlarging 
their  work,  and  casting  over  all  France  the  net  with  which  they 
had  already  covered  Paris,  they  hesitated  and  distmstod  themselves. 
There  existed  at  that  time  a  parliamentary  oonmiittee,  of  which 
M.  de  Lafayette  was  a  member.  M.  Bazara,  who  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  general,  applied  one  day  to  his  friends  for  authority 
to  admit  Lafayette  into  the  secret  of  tlicir  proceedings.  Objections 
could  not  fidl  to  suggest  themsetves:  Why  make  this  communication, 
which  the  easy  character  of  Lafayette  must  render  so  full  of  inconveni* 
enoes  and  dainger  ?  If  he  consented  to  enter  the  ranks  of  charbon* 
nerie,  and  to  stake  his  head  upon  the  consequences  like  every  other 
member — ^why  that  would  be  all  very  well!  These  considerations 
being  represented  to  Lafayette,  he  did  not  hesitate,  but  entered 
the  haute  vente^  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  boldest  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  chamber.  The  directors  of  the  system  were 
deceived  if  they  thought  this  accession  indispensable.  The  charbon* 
niers,  having  never  known  &om  what  hancu  proceeded  the  impulse 
given  them,  had  never  doubted  but  that  they  were  acting  under  the 
orders  of  those  same  eminent  liberals  who  had  been  so  recently  in« 
▼ited  to  share  an  inscrutable  authority.  The  actual  presence  of  these 
individuals  in  the  haute  vente^  therefore,  added  nothm^  to  the  moral 
effect  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  produced  by  tneir  supposed 
presence.  As  tor  the  possible  extent  to  which  their  powers  of  action 
or  their  daring  might  carry  them,  that  was  a  problem  for  the  future 
to  solve. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  their  aoceasion  was  serviceable  at  first  to  the 
progress  of  charbonnerie,  from  the  intercourse  they  kept  up  with 
persons  in  the  provinces.  Several  young  men,  furnished  vrith  letters 
of  recommendation,  went  into  the  raovinces  to  yropagSLie  the  system 
there.  M.  Flotard  was  sent  into  ue  West,  M.  Dugied  into  Bour* 
gogne,  M.  Rouen,  senior,  set  out  for  Brdtagne,  M.  Joubcrt  for 
Alsace.  Considered  in  its  relation  with  the  departments,  the  hemte 
vente  of  Paris  received  the  name  ofvente  suprhne;  and  charbonnerie 
was  everywhere  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  capital.  The 
impulse  was  general  and  irresistible;  almost  the  whole  surface  of 
France  was  covered  with  {Jots  and  conspirators. 

Matters  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1821, 
every  thing  was  ripe  for  a  rising,  at  Rochelle,  Poitiers,  Niort,  Colmar, 
Neuf  Brisi^,  Nantes,  B^ort,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse.  Ventts  had 
been  created  in  a  great  number  of  regiments,  and  even  changes  of 
garrison  became  a  n^id  means  of  propagating  charbonnerie.  The 
president  oi^vemte  mtHtaMre,  when  obliged  to  ^uit  a  town,  received 
the  half  of  a  piece  of  metal,  of  which  tne  other  half  was  sent  into 
the  town  whither  the  regiment  was  proceeding,  to  a  member  of  the 
haute  vente^  or  of  the  venie  ctntrak.  Thanks  to  this  mode  of  com* 
municarion  and  recognition,  which  was  utterly  beyond  reach  of  the 
police,  the  soldien  initiated  into  diarbonnerie  became  its  travelling 
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bagmen,  as  it  iwere,  and  hawked  conspiracy  about  with  them  in  thdr 
cartouche-boxes. 

.  Meanwhile  the  hour  for  an  explosion  was  arrived :  so  at  least  it  was 
supposed.  The  nimiber  of  members  in  the  vente  suprime^  having  in- 
creased to  an  inconvenient  number^  an  acting  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  arranging  the  preparations  for  combat,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  come  to  any  definitive  re- 
solution without  the  assent  of  lihe  vente  suprhne.  This  committee  dis- 
played extraordinary  activity.  Thirty-six  young  men  received  orders 
to  start  for  Befort,  where  the  signal  for  insurrection  was  to  be  given. 
They  set  out  without  hesitation,  though  well  assured  that  they  were 
marching  to  death.  One  of  them  could  not  auit  Paris  without  ab- 
sconding from  an  affidr  of  honour:  with  no  leas  promptitude  than 
was  evinced  by  his  comrades,  he  postponed  a  duel  lor  a  more  serious 
conflict,  and  sacrificed  to  a  patriotic  duty  even  that  reputation  for 
courage  so  dearljr  prized  by  generous  souls.  As  the  last  hour  ap- 
proached, the  spint  and  co^dence  of  the  conspirators  rose:  the 
Marseillaise^  that  magic  song  so  long  unsung,  was  heard  on  the  road 
between  Paris  and  Befort. 

Blood  was  about  to  flow.  How  was  it  possible  not  to  think  of  the 
consequences  should  the  event  be  favourable?  True  to  the  spirit  of 
charbonnerie,  the  members  of  the  vente  supreme  did  not  think  of 
imposing  any  narticular  form  of  government  on  France.  The  dy- 
nasty ot  the  Bourbons  itself  was  not  absolutely  and  irrevocably 
proscribed  in  their  way  of  thinking.  But  in  any  case  it  was  indis- 
pensable  to  provide  for  that  mrand  necessity  ot  all  revolutions,  a 
T^ovisional  government.  The  bases  of  the  constitution  of  the  year 
III.  were  sdopted,  and  the  five  directors  named  were  MM.  dc  La- 
fayette, Corcelles  pere,  Koechlin,  d'Argenson,  and  Dupont  de 
TEure ;  that  is  to  say,  an  homme  d^epee^  a  representative  of  the 
national  ^uard,  a  manufacturer,  an  adnunistrator,  and  a  magistrate. 

ManuiH  had,  up  to  this  time,  afibrded  but  a  tremulous  and  unde- 
cided aid  to  charbonnerie.  Having  learned  that  it  was  intended  to 
engage  on  the  theatre  of  the  insurrection  those  who  were  preordained 
to  regulate  its  successful  issues,  he  exerted  his  influence  over  some  of 
them,  and  particularly  over  M.  de  Lafayette,  to  dissuade  them  from 
the  expedition  to  B^ifort;  whether  it  was  that  he  considered  the 
enterpnse  ill-contrived  or  premature,  or  that,  on  reflecting  on  the 
events  of  the  future,  liis  rigid  soid  had  given  admission  to  a  secret 
distrust. 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  of  all  the  influential  men  whose 
presence  was  expected  at  the  scene  of  action,  one  alone  set  out  for 
the  spot,  namely.  General  Lafayette.  But  a  domestic  duty  which 
he  had  always  religiously  fulfilled,  and  which  he  would  not  now 
neglect,  detained  him  some  hours  too  long  in  his  country-house  at 
Li^range.  On  the  Ist  of  January,  1822,  the  postchaise  in  which 
&e  general  and  his  son  were  travelling  was  met  some  leagues  fix>m 
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B^fort  by  a  carriage  containing  MM.  Corcelles  junior,  and  Bazard. 
**  Well,  what  news?'  "  All  ia  over,  general,  all  is  lost !"  Lafayette, 
in  despair,  changed  his  route,  whilst  Corcelles  and  Bazard  humed  to 
the  capital  in  a  common  car  drawn  bj  post-horses.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  twelve  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  roads  were 
covered  with  snow.  When  Bazard  arrivea  in  Paris  he  had  one  ear 
frozen. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  of  what  had  just  happened  in 
Befort, — the  sergeant  who,  coming  into  liis  quarters  on  the  evening 
of  the  31st  of  December,  goes  up  to  his  captain,  slaps  him  on  the 
fihoidder,  and  by  the  imusual  fiajniliarity  of  his  language  awakens 
iatal  suspicions; — ^Toustain,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  apprized 
smd  summoning  the  officers  whom  he  keeps  by  him ; — ^thc  perturba- 
tion of  those  among  them  who  were  implicated  in  the  plot; — the 
hesitation  of  the  solmers  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  when  tney  found 
themselves  deprived  of  their  leaders ; — ^the  conspirators  assembling 
tumultuously  m  the  market-place; — the  guard  standing  to  arms;^ — 
the  column  of  young  men  who  had  arrivea  the  preceding  evening  in 
the  faubourgs  advancing  towards  the  market-place,  and  cut  in  two 
by  the  raising  of  the  drawbridge  at  the  critical  moment; — the  pistol- 
shot  fired  at  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  the  bullet  flattening  on  his 
cross; — the  dispersion  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom  were  the 
brave  Colonel  railht^s,  the  impetuous  Gruinand,  and  Pance,  a  man 
of  unbending  determination  ana  devoted  heart; — the  arrest  of  several 
persons; — the  sympathies  excited  by  their  courage; — their  trials; — 
their  victorious  ascendancy  over  their  judges; — ^all  this  constitutes 
assuredly  one  of  the  most  pathetic  episodes  of  the  often  blood-stained 
drama  of  the  Restoration.  Some  of  tliesc  details  have  been  pub- 
lished,* but  there  are  others  less  known  which  deserve  a  place  in 
the  history  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Charbonnerie  was  far  from  having  sustained  an  irreparable  defeat 
at  Befort.  Though  smothered  at  one  point,  the  insurrection  might 
break  out  at  another.  M.  Flotard  had  been  sent  to  Rochclle  to 
prepare  a  movement  there,  and  that  town  was  full  of  conspirators. 
The  three  chefs  de  bataillan  of  the  marine  artillery  waited  only  for 
the  sifpaL  There  were  privy  communications  kept  up  -with  Poitiers 
and  with  the  garrison  of  Niort.  M.  Sofreon,  a  imUant  officer,  ^va8 
to  place  at  the  service  of  charbonnerie  seven  hunured  men,  forming 
part  of  the  colonial  depot  at  the  isle  of  Olcron,  whom  he  was  under 
orders  to  conduct  to  Senegal.  The  officer  at  the  head  of  the  depot 
had  himself  listened  to  the  confidential  communications  of  M.  So- 
fhk>n,  and  there  was  reason  to  count,  if  not  on  the  aid  of  M. 
Feisthamel,  at  least  on  his  neutrality.  Active  measures  were  also 
in  progress  at  Nantes,  and  General  Berton  %vas  preparing  to  mxurch 
on  Saumur. 

M.  Flotard,  who  was  about  to  quit  Rochclle,  was  dining  one  day 
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at  the  table-d'hdte  of  the  Hdtel  des  AmbaflsadeuiB,  when  a  oanvciiai^ 
tion  on  the  afiburs  of  the  day  took  place  in  his  presence  between  two 
nulitary  men  not  known  to  him.  ^^  That  blockhead  Berton/'  said 
one  of  them,  '*  he  thinks  himself  perfectly  safe,  and  fimcies  he  is 
conspiring  in  the  dark :  now  (jeneral  Despmois  receives  hourly  infer* 
mation  of  his  proceedings,  and  is  making  ready  to  have  him  shot  on 
the  first  opportunity."  Intensely  afiected  by  what  he  had  overheaid^ 
M.  Flotam  set  out  instantly  for  Nantes,  and  did  not  take  the  road 
to  Paris  till  he  had  warned  General  Berton,  and  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  his  design.  The  expedition  against  Saomur  took  plaoo 
nevertheless;  it  faued,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  Berton  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  one  asyliun  to  another. 

Tnere  was  a  radical  defect  in  charbonnerie.  There  was  an  in* 
oessant  collision  between  the  fiery  spirits  of  its  founders  and  the 
timidity  of  the  men  of  note  who  afWwaids  joined  the  associatioii. 
Again,  M.  de  Lafayette  had  pven  himself  up  without  reserve  to 
the  young  men  whom  he  &ncied  he  led,  and  by  whom,  on  the  con* 
trary ,  he  was  himself  completely  led.  To  please  them  he  kept  aloof 
firom  hiscoUe^^es  in  the  chamber,  and  hid  himself  fix>m  them;  the 
consequence  ofthis  was  a  secret  want  of  harmony,  and  insurmountable 
embarrassments  in  drciunstances  of  great  moment.  Add  to  this, 
that  with  a  policy  very  well  conceived  when  the  matter  in  hand  is  a 
conspiracy  of  one  day,  but  very  imprudent  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
permanent  conspiracy,  the  first  directors  of  charbonnerie  had  made 
it  a  system  to  exaggerate  their  strength  in  order  to  increase  it,  and 
had  ended  by  sowmg  distrust  around  them. 

Certain  it  is  that,  the  preparations  made  at  Rochelle  called  for  s 
co-operation  that  was  refused.  M.  Flotard  reported  the  state  of 
things  on  his  return  to  Paris.  Success  he  said  was  certain,  if  an 
important  personage,  known  in  the  country  and  wielding  official 
authority,  would  consent  personally  to  incur  all  the  rides  of  the  en- 
terprise.  General  Lafayette  and  M.  Flotard  made  application  to 
M.  dc  Beausdjour,  whose  popular  sentiments,  simple  manners,  and 
honourable  repute  had  acquired  for  him  great  influence  in  Rochelle 
and  its  environs.  M.  de  Beaus^jour  remsed  to  go  thither,  under 
the  pretext  that  he  had  an  engagement  on  business  with  M.  de 
Yillelc.  The  directorv  of  charbonnerie  lacked  therefore  at  once  the 
strength  that  flows  nom  prudence  and  that  which  results  from 
audacity. 

M.  de  Lafayette,  in  whom  his  love  of  popularity,  seconded  by  the 
prompting  of  a  naturally  generous  soul,  rcjdndled  all  the  ardour  of 
vouth,  M.  de  Lafayette  v^unteercd  to  go  to  Rochelle,  as  he  had 
before  to  Bdfort,  but  the  sacrifice  was  not  accepted  at  his  hands,  and 
Colonel  Dentzel  was  appointed  to  accompany  M.  Flotard. 

At  Rochelle  they  joined  company  with  General  Berton,  and 
those  immortal  sergeants  whom  the  Place  de  Gr^e  awaited. 

The  14th  of  March,  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  explosion,  was  at  hand. 
Charbonnerie  had  at  its  dispoeal,  through  the  influence  of  the  officers 
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and  non-ccAunifinoned  officers,  almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  towns 
of  the  West  Fifty-four  pieces  of  flying  artillery  were  to  belong  to 
the  conspirators  at  a  moment  agreed  on.  RocheUe  had  for  somt 
time  assumed  a  strange  aspect  The  hopes  of  one  party,  the  doubts 
of  others,  the  precautionary  measures  of  the  autnorities,  the  half 
disclosures  that  were  made,  the  conjectures  that  were  busy,  all  this 
diffused  an  uneasiness  throughout  the  city,  that  mingled  (so  to  speak) 
with  the  air  men  breathed.  When  the  storm  is  gathering  to  ita 
height,  patches  of  blue  horizon  are  seen  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
gloomy  masses  piled  up  above  them.  So  is  it  when  civil  tempests 
gather:  before  they  ourst  they  illumine  and  cast  a  melancnolj 
grandeur  over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  xaiely  happens  that  a  thought  is  mven  in  human  enterprises  to 
thatgrainof  sand  of  which  Pasodspc^,  and  which,  if  placed  some^ 
where  or  other  in  Cromwell's  body  would  have  changea  the  face  of 
the  world.  General  Bcrton,  the  military  leader  of  the  plot,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  his  imiform  in  Saumur  when  he  made  his 
escape  from  that  town.  Appearances  are  every  thing  in  revolutions^ 
and  this  the  conspirators  well  knew.  They  made  attempts  to  pro- 
cure a  uniform  at  RocheUe,  but  their  endeavours  were  frmtless,  nor 
were  they  exempt  from  dan^.  It  was  necessary  to  send  to  Saa* 
mur.  But  the  messenger  aid  not  return  till  the  evening  of  the 
19th  of  March.  Sergeants  Raoux,  Groubin,  and  Pommier,  who 
had  been  long  suspected,  were  arrested  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
and  cast  into  prison,  whence  they  were  to  to  to  the  s^iffold. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  20tk  of  March,  uuee  men  got  into  a  boat 
and  were  proceeding  towards  the  isle  of  Aix.  *^  The  frijgate/'  said 
the  owner  of  the  boat  *^  must  have  had  some  difficulty  m  working 
through  the  channel  last  night." — **  What  frigate  arc  you  talking 
of?*  cried  the  three  passengers,  scarcely  able  to  master  their  emo- 
tions.— ^*  The  friffate  that  was  boimd  to  Senegal"  At  this  unez« 
pcctcd  blow,  MM.  Berton,  Dentzel,  and  Flot^,  stared  silently  in 
each  other's  faces.    There  remained  to  them  but  one  hope. 

Berton  and  Dentzel  were  recognised  in  the  isle  of  Aix  by  the  com* 
mandant ;  but  far  firom  denouncwg,  he  gave  them  a  friendly  recep- 
tion; and  when  they  talked  of  pushing  on  to  the  isle  of  Ol^brcmi 
where  there  were  still  500  men  left,  *'  Don't  think  of  doing  anj 
such  thing,"  said  the  commandant ;  ''  you  would  be  shot  there  on 
the  spot."  They  were  then  informed  that  in  a  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  in  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  government,  M. 
Feisthamel  had  asked  M.  Sofir^on  if  no  was  not  acquainted  with 
General  Berton.  M.  Sofreon's  reply  in  the  affirmative  had  excited 
the  most  lively  apprehensions:  hence  the  hurried  departure  of  the 
troops  composing  the  colonial  depot  The  commandant  of  Aix 
maae  the  conspirators  bum  the  uniform  they  had  brought  with 
them  before  his  eves,  and  furnished  them  with  a  boat,  which  con- 
veyed them  rapidly  to  Bochefort  Once  more  were  the  attempts  of 
the  conipinitan  bmei 
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The  sequel  is  well  known.  Thenceforth  charbonnerie  only 
dragged  on  its  way  through  its  martyrs'  gore.  The  government 
organized  against  it  a  vast  and  hideous  system  of  provocatiyes. 
Berton,  the  gallant  indomitable  Berton,  had  refused  the  hospitality 
that  awaited  him  in  a  foreign  land;  he  rushed  again  into  tne  lists, 
aiid  being  betrayed  by  Wollcl,  died  without  surprise  or  complaint, 
like  a  man  long  convinced  that  his  life  belonged  to  the  executioner. 
Two  of  his  companions  in  misfortune  begged  for  mercy;  but  Saiig6 
shouted  on  the  scaffold  the  cry  of  Vive  la  repubUque^  as  if  uttering 
a  vengeful  prophecy;  and  Gaffe,  anticipating  his  enemies,  opened 
his  veins,  and  died  in  the  antique  manner.  Sometime  after  the 
arrest  of  Berton,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  the  unfortunate  Caron,  who 
had  conceived  the  generous  hope  of  saving  the  prisoners  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  Befort,  suffered  nimself  to  hQ  decoyed  into  a  meeting 
in  the  forest  of  Brissac.  The  non-commissioned  officer,  Thiera, 
basely  plagiarizing  the  villany  of  Wolfel,  threw  himself  into  the 
colonel's  arms,  and  prevailed  on  him  by  perfidious  marks  of  devot- 
edness  to  disclose  his  hopes,  whilst  spies,  concealed  behind  a  thicket, 
gathered  up  the  fatal  confession.  Caron  was  sentenced  to  death, 
and  was  refused  the  bitter  consolation  of  embracing  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren before  bidding  adieu  to  life :  he  died  the  death  of  Marshal  Ney. 
Courage  fails  me  to  proceed  further,  and  to  follow  you  to  diat  Place 
de  Greve,  where  your  heads  rolled  on  the  scaffold,  after  your  souls 
had  mingled  in  a  last  embrace  before  the  eyes  of  a  pitymg  multi- 
tude, O  Sories,  and  you,  worthy  companions  of  that  immortal  young 
man  I  The  Restoration,  having. been  attacked,  had  certainly  a  right 
to  defend  itself,  but  not  to  defend  itself  by  di^onest  stratagems  and 
ambuscades;  for  this  was  to  pervert  death  by  doom  of  law  into 
murder. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  day  which  was  to  be  the  last  he 
and  his  companion  shoidd  behold,  Bories  wrote  to  a  friend  from  his 
cell  in  the  Bicfitre. 

^'  They  are  starving  us:  they  intend  to  separate  us.  If  you  can- 
not rescue  us  to-day,  it  is  to  be  ^vi8hed  that  we  may  die  to-morrow." 

Tliis  melancholy  wish  was  accomplished.  The  prisoners  had  been 
offered  pardon  at  the  price  of  certain  disclosures,  but  they  nobly 
carried  the  names  of  their  accompUces  vrith  them  to  the  grave. 

How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  making  hero  a  painful  comparison? 
What  did  the  bourgeoisie  do  towards  saving  the  lives  of  these  he- 
roic youths  who  were  about  to  die  for  it?  What!  sixty  thousand 
francs  offered  to  the  keeper  of  a  prison,  whose  place  brought  him 
in  twenty  thousand  annually — that  was  all  that  was  attempted! 
And  when  the  fatal  car  was  making  its  way  through  the  dense 
masses  of  a  multitude  so  deeply  affected,  that  men  were  seen  falling 
on  their  knees,  and  old  men  uncovering  their  heads,  the  bourgeoisio 
found  no  means  of  rousing  up  the  people,  that  very  bourgeoisie  that 
Imd  been  able,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  display  so  formidable  a 
power  of  agitation  on  behalf  of  its  own  threatened  interests ! 
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I  have  done.  After  the  death  of  the  Rochello  sergeants,  char« 
bonnerie  dwindled  and  fell  to  pieces.  Two  parties  sprang  up  on  it. 
One  of  these  was  for  declaring  distinctly  for  a  republic,  ana  it  ral- 
lied round  Lafayette;  the  other  was  against  the  principle  of  im- 
posing  any  particular  form  of  government  on  the  people,  and  decked 
Itself  with  the  name  of  Manuel.  These  divisions,  at  first  obscure, 
soon  became  more  sharply  marked;  the  two  parties  grew  enve- 
nomed, and  broke  out  mto  mutual  accusations.  Anarchy  made 
way  into  the  association  from  all  sides,  bringing  in  its  train  tmjutt 
suspicions,  hatred,  selfishness,  and  ambition.  Tne  period  of  devoted- 
ness  past,  that  of  intrigue  began. 

Charbonnerie  had  not  descended  into  the  depths  of  society;  it  had 
not  stirred  up  its  lower  strata.  How  could  it  have  been  expected 
long  to  preserve  itself  from  the  vices  of  the  bourgeoisie — ^individual- 
ism, narrowness  of  views,  vulgarity  of  sentiment,  exaggerated  love 
of  purely  material  prosperity,  and  grossness  of  instinct?  Charbon- 
ncne  had  employea  the  generous  and  soimd  part  of  the  bour^eoiae; 
but  after  havmg  worn  it  out  and  given  it  into  the  hands  of  spies,  de^ 
coyers,  and  the  executioner,  what  noble  enterprise  yet  remained  for 
it  to  attempt,  or  what  could  it  any  longer  effect?  It  was  in  this 
stage  of  its  decay  and  impotence  for  good,  that  it  accepted  and  sub^ 
mitted  to  the  sway  of  men  like  MM.  Mcrilhou  and  Barthe.  The 
latter  had  given  token  of  some  noble  promptings  in  his  defence  of 
the  Befort  prisoners;  but  if  anyone  attributed  to  him  the  virtues  of 
a  true  friend  to  the  people,  that  man*s  judgment  was  much  at  faidt. 

A  great  deal  has  bcK^n  said  since  1830  of  the  dramatic  scenes 
enacted  imdcr  the  shadow  of  charbonnerie,  of  the  oaths  of  hatred 
to  royalty  pledged  on  poniards,  and  of  oUier  ominous  formalities. 
The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  charbonnerie  having  become 
vastly  extended,  the  ventes^  at  last,  escaped  firom  all  central  control    | 
There  were  republican,  Orleanist,  and  Bonapartist  ventes;  and  some  of    I 
them  conspired  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  conspiring.    The  rites  were  as    I 
various  as  the  principles,  and  an  association,  that  had  at  one  moment 
been  so  formidable,  was  become  at  last  a  mere  chaos.     The  lack  of 
guiding  principles,  an  inherent  vice  in  the  constitution  of  charbon- 
nerie, was  among  the  causes  of  its  ruin.    It  was  quite  natural  that 
it  should  be  so. 

As  for  its  influence,  this  was  exhibited  in  two  distinct  results. 

By  manifesting  to  the  government  how  numerous  and  implacable 
were  its  enemies,  charbonnerie  hurried  it  upon  that  headlong  course 
of  reactions  that  led  straight  to  the  abyss. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  acting  with  equal  ardour  against  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  that  filled  the  throne,  and  against  the  feudal  I^rty  that 
bore  sway  in  the  chamber,  it  compelled  the  two  to  unite  their  toroes, 
and  for  some  time  slackened  their  necessary  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  mutual  rivalry. 

The  vigour  dLn)layed  by  the  Restoration  under  the  VillcUe  mini- 
stry, and  the  violent  efforts  that  brought  destruction  upon  the  Po* 
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lignac  administration,  liad,  thereforey  but  one  commoai  souice— 
namdj,  charbonnerie. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  Restoration,  the  character  of  which,  it  appears  to 
me,  has  hitherto  not  heem  sufficiently  studied,  nor  its  importance 
sufficiently  appreciated. 

See,  for  instance,  what  modifications  charbonnerie  occasions  in 
the  relations  between  the  crown  and  the  chamber.  We  no  longer 
see  that  continued  stnmgle  every  instant  renewed  which  began  in 
1814.  Royalty  hmnbks  itself  and  gives  way.  In  its  combats  with 
charbonnene  out  of  doors,  its  attitude  is  haughty,  and  its  victories 
are  cruel;  but  on  the  political  stage  its  aspect  is  but  lan^d  and 
subdued.  There  is  now  but  one  real  power  in  France,  and  that  ia 
the  chamber;  and  the  kini^'s  ministers  are  the  clerks  of  that  power. 

The  first  proof  I  find  of  the  justice  of  this  observation  is  tne  war 
in  Spain. 

Need  I  call  to  mind  how  strenuous  and  obstinate  was  the  repug- 
nance which  the  project  of  an  expedition  into  Spain  encounterra 
in  the  coimcil?  M.  de  VillMe,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  minisfarry 
regarded  such  an  expedition  as  a  public  calamity.  Louis  XVllL 
oould  not  think  otit  without  horror.  And  how  many  were  the 
arguments  to  dissuade  from  it!  What  was  France  goin^  into  Spam 
to  do  ?  To  overthrow  the  constitution  in  the  blood  of  Spani- 
ards I  To  carry  a  sort  of  ISA  Brumedre  across  the  Pyrenees  I  To 
what  end?  To  thrust  the  Peninsula  under  the  yoke  of  Antonio 
Maranon  and  his  compeers,  men  of  fearful  character  and  deeds,  wJho 
held  a  rosary  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other.  And  for  whom? 
For  Ferdinand  VU.,  a  prince  o£  whom  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has 
aaid,  that  he  had  sunk  aaumfram  the  intrepidity  of  Ids  head  to  Ae 
dastanb/  of  his  heart;  a  despot  who  had  nothingbut  disdain  to  be- 
stow on  constitutional  monarchs,  on  Louis  XV III.  and  his  charter ! 
Money,  too,  was  requisite  for  this  expedition;  and  M.  de  Villele 
showed  the  treasury  exhausted,  public  credit  ruined,  liberalism  ner- 
vously excited,  manufactures  suspended,  commerce  panic-stricken. 
Nor  was  that  alL  Charbonnerie  had  sown  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  the 
army,  and  the  tricolour  flag,  borne  by  French  hands,  was  floatuuf 
in  the  wind  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bidassoa.  Lastly,  En^lana 
was  growling;  Canning  was  showing  his  teeth;  and  Louis  XVlII. 
was  afraid  of  displeasing  Wellington. 

But  what  royalty  dreaded,  the  chamber,  on  the  contrary,  desired 
with  the  utmost  fervour:  what  M.de  ViU^le,  as  minister  of  Louis 
XVIIL,  repudiated  in  Paris,  M.  de  Montmorency  adopted  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  in  the  capacity  of  confidant  to  the  parliamentr 
ary  aristocrat-  The  victory  was  with  the  chamber.  I  have  al- 
ready assigned  the  reason  for  this.  Harmony  having  becoi  ea  matter 
of  necessity  between  two  powers  simultaneously  asmiled  by  a  bomid^ 
less  conspiracy,  it  was  the  part  of  the  weaker  of  the  two  to  gem 
way  to  the  stronger.  ..    jm    ^ 
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In  attempting  to  resist  the  will  of  the  chamber,  M.  de  V ill^le  did 
therefore  but  struggle  against  the  force  of  thin^;  and  if  he  fancied 
he  had  achieved  a  great  victory  when  he  obliged  M.  de  Montmo* 
rencj  to  retire  from  the  ministry,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
undeceived.  For  that  same  parliamentary  sovereignty  which  M.  ds 
Montmorency  represented,  immediately  seated  the  Viscomte  de  C9ia- 
teaubriand  in  his  vacated  place,  an  event  which  rendered  the  Spanish 
war  inevitable.  

With  a  view  to  avoid  that  war,  Louis  XVlU.  and  M.  de  ViU^Ia 
had  endeavoured  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  Ferdinand  VIL 
and  the  Cortes,  to  be  based  upon  the  ratification  of  a  constitution,  on 
the  model  of  the  French  charter;  and  M.  de  Vill^  had  written  to 
that  purpose  to  M.  de  Lagarde,  French  ambassador  at  Madrid.  Thia 
showed  a  very  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  necessities  of  the 
moment. 

What  signified  to  the  ruling  reliffious  and  feudal  party  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  Spain,  as  it  afiected  the  Spanish  nation?  rhc  feudal 
party  desired  war  on  its  own  account;  it  desired  it  that  its  enemies  in 
France  might  be  convicted  of  folly  or  struck  with  terror. 

As  for  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  his  views  were  more  lofty;  his  de- 
sires were  still  more  fiery,  more  absolute.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had 
accompanied  M.  de  Montmorency  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and 
there  nc  had  studied  the  temper  and  inclinations  of  the  sovereign!. 
He  knew  that  in  declaring  for  intervention  in  Spain,  Austria  and 
Prussia  merely  followed  the  impulse  given  them  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who,  as  he  also  knew,  was  prompted  to  demand  that  inter- 
vention only  by  his  pride,  and  in  order  that  his  hand  might  be  felt 
in  all  the  aflairs  of  Europe.  But  M.  de  Chateaubriand  would  have 
beheld  with  mortal  anguish  Busnan  battaHons  treading  the  ancient 
land  of  Charles  V.  He  wished  to  make  the  war  in  Spain  a  French 
afiair.  Devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  the  thought  of  the  treaties  of  1815 
sorely  tormented  his  poetical  fidelity,  and  he  hoped  to  exalt  the 
Restoration  by  putting  a  sword  into  its  hands. 

A  stigma  hias  been  cast  on  the  Spanish  war  by  calling  the  principle 
of  intervention  a  principle  of  oppression.  A  puerile  accusation !  All 
nations  are  brcthnm,  and  all  revolutions  arc  cosmopolite.  When  s 
government  believes  it  represents  a  just  cause,  let  it  make  tliat  cause 
triumph  wherever  its  triumph  is  posriblc;  this  is  more  than  its  right, 
it  is  its  duty.  But  was  it  possible  to  believe  the  cause  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  a  just  one?  Oh,  there  was  then  in  Spain  a  tyranny  more  to  be 
feared  than  that  of  the  Descamuadasj  the  tvranny  namely  of  the 
Serciks.  Ferocious  hearts  beat  under  the  robe  of  the  Franciscans, 
and  more  graves  were  to  be  opened  to  the  chant  of  Vem  Creator  than 
to  the  song  of  Tragala.  When  a  hundred  thousand  men  crossed 
iho  i'vn  uirri  under  the  ooounand  ui^  tJi«  i>uc  U  Anpoulcme,  in* 
msAtly  diii  M.  do  Cbeloytbiiand  (ho  hiis  mid  tit  eince)  feel  his  heart 
»  away  within  him*  llie  libeals  had  iiiaiit>  all  France,  firom  one 
eodiem  other,  tescnnulwHhippaUing  pre^^  Ifthcie 
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confidence  in  the  chamber,  there  was  fear  and  misgiving  on  the 
throne  and  around  it ;  and  most  of  the  generals  who  accompanied 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  had  begun  the  march  ominously  shaking  their 
heads,  because  they  remembered  how  many  Frenchmen,  in  Napo- 
leon's day,  had  entered  Spain,  never  to  return. 

The  expedition,  nevertheless,  succeeded:  but  its  condemnation  was 
written  in  its  very  success.  What  must  M.  de  Chateaubriand  have 
thought  when  he  learned  that  the  poniards  of  Ferdinand  VII.'s  mi- 
nions were  tiuned  a^nst  the  liberators  of  that  monarch;  when  he 
read  the  decree  of  Andujar;  when  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
France  had  made  herself  more  enemies  amon^  those  whose  cause  she 
had  served  than  among  those  to  whom  she  had  given  battle;  when  he 
saw,  in  fine,  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  set  out  for  Madrid,  and  Ferdinand 
VII.  bow  before  the  influence  of  Russia,  to  which  he  owed  nothing, 
after  having  rejected  that  of  France  to  which  he  owed  every  thing. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  triumphant  return  of  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
struck  consternation  into  the  Dourgeoisie.  And  this  was  the  only 
thing  remarked.  Now  was  there  in  this  war,  undertaken  contrary 
to  the  wish  of  royalty,  and  by  force  of  the  ascendancy  of  parliament, 
nothing  worthy  of  remark  save  the  disappointment  of  a  party?  Was 
it  not  manifest  to  any  man  who  should  nave  looked  deeper  than  the 
surface  of  things,  that  the  right  of  peace  and  war  had  been  wrested 
from  the  crown? 

Yet  out  of  this  unpcrceived  though  real  defeat  of  the  monarchical 
principle  did  M.  de  Villele  draw  forth  the  strange  idea  of  septennial 
parliaments.  It  would  seem  then  that  M.  de  Villeie  was  not  aware  that 
m  giving  the  chamber  a  seven  years'  existence  he  was  securing  to  it 
greater  consistence  and  prominence? 

It  is  true  the  chamber  was  dissolved,  and  that  a  new  chamber  was 
summoned  to  pass  the  septennial  law.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  law  of  the  double  vote,  and  in  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
success  of  the  war  in  Spain,  the  assembly  could  not  fidl  to  be  ultra- 
feudal.  The  constitutional  regimen  disappeared  to  make  way  for  an 
oligarchical  government,  a  government  which,  having  no  root  in 
society,  was  very  soon  to  wear  itself  out  by  its  own  excesses,  but  not 
till  it  had  enslaved  the  crown,  and  for  ever  disabled  it  from  rising 
again. 

I  do  not  know  whether  M.  de  Villeie  foresaw  this  result,  or  whe- 
tlicr,  if  he  had  foreseen  it,  the  prospect  would  have  given  him  much 
concern.  M.  de  Villeie  had  a  genius  only  for  little  things:  he  was 
the  man  of  business  of  the  monarchy.  To  regulate  accounts,  prepare 
budgets,  keep  the  bankers  in  order,  and  control  the  storms  of^the 
stock  exchange, — all  this  he  was  competent  to  do  with  marvelloua 
facility.  And  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was  not  an  inconvenient  col- 
league for  him  in  this  respect:  for  the  petty  routine  of  poUtics  em« 
bari-assed  tlie  latter,  and  he  laboured  tmder  that  kind  of  incqitditj 
wliich  is  engendered  by  the  liabit  of  pursuing  lofty  speculatioiis. 
But  his  literary  reputation,  the  gorgeousncss  of  bis  manneiSi  At 
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sumptuoflity  of  his  life,  his  influence  over  the  elegant  portion  of  the 
nation,  every  thing  even  to  the  imposing  effect  of  his  poetical  and 
high«brcd  indolence,  threw  M.  do  Villeie  into  the  shade.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  was  one  day  about  to  speak  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  septennial  law,  when  his  colleague,  M.  de  Corbi^re, 
requested  he  would  give  way  to  him :  and  on  the  next  day,  the 
Sunday  of  the  Assumption,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  being  at  the 
chiitcau,  received  from  the  hand  of  his  secretary,  M.  Pilorge,  a  letter 
in  the  following  terms: 

^^  M.  Ic  Vicomte,  I  obey  the  orders  of  the  king,  and  I  transmit 
you  the  ordonnance  hereto  annexed : 

"  Le  Sieur  Comte  de  Villeie,  president  of  our  council  of  ministry, 
and  minister  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  finance,  is  in« 
trusted  nar  interim  with  the  portfolio  of  foreign  afiairs,  in  lieu  of  the 
Sieur  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand." 

M.  de  Villeie  could  not  have  made  a  more  rude  and  unmannerly  trial 
of  his  influence.  After  having  successively  ousted  M.  de  Montmo- 
rency and  the  Due  de  Bellune,  he  compromised  the  dipiity  of  the 
crown  by  the  insulting  dismissal  of  an  illustrious  man.  He  remained 
without  a  rival  in  the  coimcil :  but  in  the  chamber  he  had  masters. 

An  event  occurred  which  rendered  absolute  the  predominance 
possessed  by  the  chamber.  On  the  6th  of  September,  1824,  the 
princes  and  several  ^rand  ofiicers  were  assembled  in  the  chuteau^ 
and  seemed  as  thougn  they  expected  something.  Suddenly  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  '*  The 
king,  sirs!"  It  was  Charles  X.  that  entered.  Louis  XVI II.  had 
just  expired. 

Louis  XVin.  had  steered  his  course  smoothly  between  parties, 
and  lie  congratulated  himself  on  this  in  his  last  moments.  What 
had  he  pained  by  it  ?  The  ability  to  die  quietly,  almost  like  the 
lowest  villager  in  his  realm.  A  poor  triumph  this,  and  one  ^Hthin 
the  reach  of  the  shabbiest  ambition !  What  childishness  there  is 
in  the  vanity  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth !  Here  is  a  king  who 
liolds  out  against  the  shock  of  factions  for  want  of  power  to  vanquish 
them,  and  of  courage  to  be  vanquished  by  them ;  he  ekes  out  his 
reign  and  his  liie,  with  the  help  of  concession  after  concession ;  in 
exchange  for  pleasures,  not  given,  but  promised  to  his  palled  senses, 
he  surrenders  to  a  woman  the  government  oi'  his  own  house,  after 
liaving  abandoned  to  his  ministers  the  right  of  yielding  up  in  liis 
name  and  in  his  stead  every  thing  he  consents  to  lose  from  his  royal 
prerogative ;  and  when  at  last,  aged,  infirm,  and  broken  down,  his  last 
nauseous  draught  of  voluptuousness  drained,  consumed  by  the  mock* 
ing  phantoms  of  desire*  ne  feels  his  Ufe  departing — then  he  if'ixs  up 
erect  on  that  throne  he  can  only  bequeath  m  storm  and  tempest  to 
his  brother^  and  with  his  last  broith — he  boasts! 

It  in  n  |MJrUnl,  Hxiii  tHiuig  ^n  i\nt  Jiiutouil  uu  which  he  wa*ii  about 
to  expirif,  furn^unilcd  by  high  penuruigei  lb  tuara.  aod  his  £u  e  over- 
tpmi  with  tbeghutlineaorhastcniiiediaalutioti,  be  called  to  him 
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the  yoTin^est  and  weakliest  prinoe  of  his  fianily,  and  then  laying  hia 
hana  on  me  child's  head  as  it  bent  to  receive  his  blessinff,  ne  said, 
*^  Let  my  brother  husband  tendeidUr  the  down  of  this  child.'* 

Very  idle  words  were  these !  C&owns  that  are  assailed  are  not  to 
be  husbanded  tenderly ;  they  must  be  saved  or  lost 

And  nowlaakwhat  had  been  the  fruits  of  that  lon^  series  of  fluc- 
tuations and  of  postponements  of  the  evil  day,  that  macke  up  the  xeign 
of  Louis  XVlU?  On  the  mirfiu^  of  the  political  8tajB;e  diaooraa 
without  end ;  and  beneath  it  conspiracies,  treacherous  insdgKlioiii 
by  paid  spies,  villanous  snares  for  men's  lives,  xniHtaiy  ezecotaons ; 
these  were  the  spectacles  that  rdgn  presented.  The  tempest  laged 
everywhere,  in  the  parliament,  in  the  press,  at  court,  in  the  towns, 
in  the  rural  districts.  Didier,  ToUeron,  Berton,  Bories,  what  leaai* 
nisccncesi  Ay,  methinks  that  same  plastic  policy  of  Louis  XV JLLL 
afforded  the  executioner  ample  room  for  the  convenient  ezenase  of 
his  craft. 

-  Naturally  so,  because  every  thin^  that  {)roceeds  from  kinffs  who 
are  the  objects  of  attack  is  mortal  Their  weakness  is  as  mtal  as 
iheir  strength,  and  their  dismay  as  their  fruy.  If  thOT  chooee  to 
carry  things  with  a  hi^h  hand  and  can  do  so,  they  crash  down  all 
before  them.  If,  on  we  other  hand,  they  consent  to  yield,  aaih^ 
cannot  yield  for  ever,  they  provoke  aggresdons  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy,  failing  dvil  war,  but  the  ^mllotine.  What  do  I  an  ? 
What  they  yield  m  one  place  under  the  form  of  constituted  autho* 
ixty,  they  resume  elsewhere  by  way  of  violence.  Let  their  enemiei 
put  on  but  a  little  show  of  boldness,  and  they  revenge  themselves  on 
the  little  for  what  is  snatched  from  them  by  the  great,  and  their 
weakness  of  yesterday  seeks  compensation  in  their  cruelties  of  to- 
morrow. Thus  their  concessions  and  their  exactions  alike  drink  up 
the  blood  of  their  people.  When  Louis  XV  111.  gave  orden  thai 
there  should  be  dancing  at  court  at  the  very  hour  when  the  grave* 
digger  was  recdving  from  the  hands  of  the  executioner  the  gory 
corpses  of  the  four  soldiers  of  Rochelle,  Louis  XVIDL  took  his  re- 
venge for  the  victories  of  the  chamber.  There  were  gay  doings  at 
the  chateau,  because  amidst  all  the  humiliations  of  royalty,  the  un* 
punished  atrocity  of  that  iSte  wore  a  look  of  strength.  Hie  mo- 
narch's pride,  hunted  from  every  other  ground,  took  refuge  in  this 
savage  piece  of  swaggering. 

But  was  it  in  the  nature  of  aseriesof  trucklii^  compromises,  lead- 
ing to  such  results,  long  to  preserve  the  monarchy  from  ruin  ?  Was 
the  process  of  perpetuBuUy  eluding  the  antagonism  of  the  two  DOwers 
eqmvalcnt  to  destroying  it?  And  must  not  every  fresh  emnrt  to 
enide  it  have  tended  to  wear  out  and  degrade  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple ?  **  Let  my  brother  husband  tendcny  the  crown  of  this  child." 
Ajid  how  should  Charles  X.  have  been  able  to  do  this  long,  in  the 
teeth  of  that  parliamentary  authority,  so  jealous  and  so  intractable? 
It  had  frcquentiy  changed  possessors  since  1814 :  had  it  changed  iti 
nature?    No,  no.    The  thoroughly  feudal  chamber  of  1815  had 
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treated  the  royal  authority  with  no  more  forbearance  than  had  the 
thoroughly  bourgeois  chamber  of  1817;  and  the  law  of  the  double 
▼ote  had  been,  no  less  than  that  of  the  5th  Februaiy,  an  implement 
of  war  directed  against  the  throne. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  society  to  subost  thus  divided  betweon 
the  authority  ota  Idn^  and  that  of  an  assembly,  this  phenomenon 
would  oertamly  have  shown  itself  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X. 

Let  us,  in  &ct,  go  back  to  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Louis 
Xym.  Was  it  not  the  f(»emost  desire  of  the  party  then  paxm- 
mount  in  the  chamber  that  the  system  of  large  estates  should  be  re- 
established, that  an  independent  and  sumptuom  ezistenoe  shoidd  be 
restored  to  the  nobles,  and  that  centralisition  should  give  place  to 
the  sway  of  local  influences?  These  tendendes  so  essentially  op- 
posed to  monarchy,  these  tendencies  which  attacked  the  laborious 
work  begun  by  liouis  XI.,  and  continued  by  Louis  XIV.,  were  pre- 
cisely those  of  CSbarles  X.  Charles  X.  was  not  senable  of  the  fact 
that  monarchy  had  grown  and  thriven  in  France  by  the  gradual  de- 
clension of  the  noblesse,  by  the  alienation  of  feudal  estates,  by  the 
insenrible  weakening  of  the  system  of  jnrimo^eniture  and  entail, 
by  the  discredit  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  by  oentraliaa- 
tion  above  alL  He  fimcied,  in  his  ignorance,  that  he  was  fortifriag 
the  monarchy  when  he  was  but  doing  his  best  to  revive  feudaHsm. 
Louis  XI.,  m  order  to  be  king,  had  ceased  to  be  a  gentUhomme. 
Charles  X.  was,  by  sentiment  and  habit  of  mind,  mudhi  more  the 
ffoUUkomme  than  the  king.  

It  resulted,  then,  that  at  the  death  of  Louis  XVllI.  the  elective 
and  the  royal  powers  were  united  by  a  strict  community  of  senti- 
ments and  views. 

Accordingly,  as  far  as  vigour  was  concerned,  nothing  could  be 
comparable  to  the  momentary  impulse  then  given  to  society.  The 
nulhard  of  indemnity-money  flun^  to  the  hungry  emigrants,  the 
law  of  sacril^e,  the  law  on  religious  communities,  the  elaboratioa 
of  a  system  whic^  replaced  property  on  those  too  grand  bases  of  feu* 
dalism,  the  right  of  primogeniture,  and  the  law  of  entail;  aU  this 
formed  a  combination  of  measures,  the  expediency  of  which  might 
wdl  be  (]|uc8tioned,  and  their  character  stigmatizea,  but  of  which  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  the  boldness  and  imposing  energy. 

Nor  was  any  effort  spared  for  the  suooess  ot  this  gigantic  enter- 
prise. The  combined  forces  of  the  l^idative  and  the  royal  autho- 
rities had  need  of  being  backed  by  a  moral  foroe  ci^ble  of  holding 
in  check  that  formidable  VoUairiamsm  to  which  the  eighteenm 
century  had  given  birth*  The  Congr^ation  is  formed,  dittsiplinedy 
and  extended.  Mystical  affiliations  ramify  throughout  the  laadL 
The  Jesuits  seize  on  the  fountain-heads  of  human  intelligence, 
in  order  to  adulterate  them,  and  at  Sainte-Anne  d'Auray,  Bec^- 
deaux,  BiUom,  Montrouge,  and  Saint  Acheul  they  gird  up  their 
loins  to  the  task  of  digging  in  the  rising  generation  the  ffrave 
of  its  piedeoesBors.    This  was  an  inversion  of  the   spirit  of  the 
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^,  but  executed  with  systematic  consistency  and  with  energy »' 
Need  I  say  a  word  of  those  fanatical  sermons,  those  processions 
troubling  me  towns  and  covering  the  land,  those  expiatory  cere- 
monies, the  Miserere  rcsoimding  along  the  highways,  and  the  holy 
mummery  of  the  coronation  renewing,  before  the  eyes  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  antique  alliance  between  feudal  royalty  and  the  church? 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1825,  that  the  hand  of  an  arch- 
bishop held  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  suspended  over  the  head  of 
Charles  X.  What !  and  were  five  years  all  the  span  of  life  ac- 
corded to  the  dynasty  declared  in  tne  cathedral  ot  Bheims  to  be 
(jod's  daughter  and  immortal  ?  That  was  all;  and  so  rapid  a  down- 
fal  would  be  scarcely  comprehensible,  if  we  sought  its  explanation 
merely  in  the  opposition  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

That  opposition  was  vehement,  no  doubt.  The  bourgeoisie  let 
loose  all  the  might  and  energy  of  the  press  against  the  feimalism  of 
parliament;  it  created  an  ephemeral  and  fictitious  popularity  for  the 
chamber  of  peers,  all  inflatCNi  as  that  was  with  the  glory  of  having  re- 
jected the  principle  of  primogeniture,  and  the  law  against  the  press 
proposed  by  M.  de  Peyronnet;  it  brought  the  majesty  of  the  crown 
to  the  feet  of  pamplucteers  and  writers  of  chansons ;  it  cried  up 
with  ecstasy  the  Memoirs  of  M.  dc  Montlosier,  that  scattered  scandd 
round  the  altar;  it  awoke  the  old  spirit  of  the  parliaments  in  the 
caurs  rof/cUes,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  league  of  the  priests ;  and  then 
it  resolved  tliat  it,  too,  would  have  its  galas,  and  would  make  its  own 
appeals  to  men's  imaginations.  Thousands  of  citizens  were  seen  as- 
sembled one  day  round  a  newly-opened  ffrave.  Young  men  ap- 
proached, supporting  a  bier,  and  followed  oy  a  long  file  of  rich  axid 
gilded  equipages.  All  the  wealth  of  Paris  was  there.  The  ob- 
sequies of  General  Foy  were  the  anti-part  to  the  pomps  of  the  co- 
ronation. 

But  what  signified  all  this?  One  thing  was  lacking  to  these  move- 
ments to  make  them  parturient  of  a  revolution,  namely,  the  aid 
and  co-operation  of  penury:  and  the  people  who  possessed  that 
source  of  might — ^\vhat  could  it  understand  of  such  quarrels  ?  The 
combatants  fought  over  it,  but  not  for  it. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  royal  power,  under  Charles  X.,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  remaincKl  what  it  was,  whilst  the  elective 
power  insensibly  underwent  a  metamorphosis  fast  tending  to  bring 
on  war,  inevitable  and  fatal  war,  between  the  two  powers. 
)  And  is  there  any  thing  to  wonder  at  in  this  metamorphosis  of  the 
elective  power?  Had  not  the  adversaries  of  the  bourgeois  sway 
themselves  unconsciously  adopted  the  habits  of  the  bourffeoiaie? 
Had  they  not  contracted  its  vices?  Had  not  the  spirit  of  traflic 
crept  in  among  the  preux  of  the  nineteenth  century?  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  stir  up  from  their  foul  bed  all  the  financial  scandals  of  the 
Restoration ;  but  who  is  there  but  knows  the  histor;^  of  €>uvrard*s  con- 
tracts? and  what  names  were  those  that  figured  ignominiously  in  cer- 
tain public  discussions?    Colossal  fortunes  sprang  up  suddenly  after 
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the  warin  Spain:  and  why?  Because  the  royalistshad  speculate^  on 
a  rise  in  the  funds  and  had  speculated  with  certainty.  It  is  notorioufl 
that  the  patrona^  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  those  days  a  means  of  ad- 
vancement and  lortune;  it  is  notorious  that  the  Congregation  dis- 
tributed places,  classified  ambitions,  and  ofiered  a  mundane  prize  to 
the  fervour  of  every  professor  of  mjrstical  piety.  And  the  nrst  mi- 
nister of  the  king,  ne  who  had  been  summoned  in  a  manner  to  lead 
the  crusade  imdcrtaken  against  the  bourgeoisie,  was  he  not  a  man  of 
the  stock  exchange?  Was  he  not  M.  de  V ill^le,  a  bourgeois  all  over, 
in  manners,  language,  sentiments,  instincts,  and  capacity? 
.  The  feudal  and  relimous  party  carried  then  within  it  the  causes 
of  its  own  ruin.  It  talked  of  founding  the  reign  of  religious  beli^ 
and  its  oblations  were  offered  only  at  Uie  shrine  of  interest;  its  z^ 
was  kindled  against  the  spirit  of  these  latter  times,  and  it  confessed 
its  sway.     Suoi  contradictions  are  the  suicide  of  parties. 

Moreover,  and  independently,  of  its  moral  force,  the  bourgeoiae  po6« 
scssed,  through  the  institution  of  the  national  guard,  a  perfectly  organ- 
ized idiysical  force.  Excluded  &om  parliament,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  It  should  make  the  public  thoroughfares  its  arena,  and  do  with 
menaces  what  it  could  not  do  with  Laws.  A  review  imprudently 
ordered  gave  it  the  opportunity  it  longed  for :  cries  of  hatred  issuing 
from  its  armed  ranks  resounded  in  the  ears  of  Charles  X.  himsdf. 
In  reality,  this  demonstration  was  no  very  serious  affair;  at  least  it 
was  not  very  revolutionary.  The  bourmK)isic  had  too  much  to  lose 
by  a  social  convulsion  to  allow  of  its  voluntarily  incurring  the  risk. 
To  disarm  it  was  not  mcrdlv  a  puerility,  but  an  act  of  madness.  In 
a  monarchical  country  the  throne  is  the  first  of  all  private  properties, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  placed  under  a  more  trusty  saieguard 
than  that  of  a  bourgeois  militia.  But  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  the 
Dauphinc,  hearing  that  majesty  had  been  insulted,  forced  the  dic- 
tates of  calm  ^bod  sense  to  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
fpleen;  the  national  guard  was  dismissed,  and  thus  was  the  road  left 
free,  over  which  the  unbridled  people  were  soon  to  push  their  way 
to  the  very  throne. 

The  only  bulwark  left  M.  de  Villele  a^nst  so  many  perils,  was 
the  chamber.  Unfortunately  for  him  ana  for  the  monarchy,  that 
pariiamentary  feudalism,  wluch  had  at  first  trodden  its  path  with  so 
firm  a  step,  had  oomc  to  red  and  totter  like  a  dnmken  man.  The 
national  guard  bad  been  dismissed,  and  now  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
polve  the  chamber.  The  storm  blew  from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens 
at  onoe. 

The  absolute  incompatibility  of  the  two  powers  was  tliis  time 
proved  in  a  striking  and  decisive  manner.  ICing,  ministers,  and 
chamber, — ^had  they  not  all  desired  the  same  things?  Ilad  the^  not 
inarched  in  concert  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  boldest  projects? 
And  yet  they  were  now  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  all  further  concord 
between  them  was  hopeless  I  A  new  chamber  was  summoned^  and 
the  fleclioiii  began. 
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M.  de  Villelc  supposed  that  all  he  should  have  to  do,  in  order  to 
remain  in  office,  was  to  change  his  system.  But  would  a  feudal  long 
submit  to  lay  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and 
shopkeepers? 

The  intense  anxiety  that  prevailed  during  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tions is  fresh  in  every  one's  memory.  A  disturbance  had  broken 
out  in  Paris,  when  the  bourgeoisie  had  been  threatened  with  loss  of 
possession  of  the  political  en^ne:  a  disturbance  broke  out  when  the 
nope  of  recapturing  that  en?me  was  set  before  it.  Blood  flowed  then 
on  the  pavement  of  the  Kue  St.  Denis.  The  two  parties  cast  the 
blame  each  on  the  other:  such  is  the  usual  practice  in  these  cases. 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  if  the  police  did  not  directly  create  the 
disturbance,  it  urged  it  on.  Cast  an  eye  yonder,  and  look  at  men 
trampled  down  under  the  hoofs  of  horses,  or  bleeding  under  the 
sabres  of  gendarmes,  to  aid  the  triumph  of  some  candidate  or  another 
of  the  cdtc  droit  or  of  the  cote  gauche.  This  they  call  policy,  the  art 
of  reigning,  and  heaven  knows  what  besides.  As  for  me,  I  have 
small  faith  in  the  political  efficacy  of  such  machinations.  It  is  blas- 
phemy a^nst  God  to  pretend  that  the  destiny  of  empires  and  the 
futurity  m  store  for  nations  are  dependent  on  a  few  vulgar  devices 
of  barefaced  knavery. 

The  elections  turned  out  as  was  expected:  they  sent  two  parties 
into  the  chamber,  the  stronger  of  whicli  was  that  of  the  new  in- 
terests. M.  de  Villele  would,  perhaps,  have  consented  to  obey  it;  but 
he  must  have  encountered  a  greater  mass  of  hostili^  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  partjr,  than  the  enort  to  keep  his  ^und  would  have 
stirred  up  against  him.  He  fell,  bringing  down  with  him  colleagues, 
who,  like  MM.  de  Peyronnet  and  de  Corbidre,  were  still  more  com- 
promised than  himself.  Let  us  sec  to  what  amounted  the  legacy 
txMueathed  to  M.  de  Martignac. 

Tlie  king  had  made  haste  to  say  to  his  new  ministers,  ''  M.  do 
Villele's  system  is  mine;"  and  tlie  chamber  made  haste  to  write  down 
in  its  address  tliat  M.  de  Villt'le's  system  was  deplarabk.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Restoration  is  epitomized  on  tliis  simple  juxtaposition 
of  facts.  How  was  the  chamber  to  be  prevented  from  exercising  the 
paramount  strength  it  possessed?  And  what  should  hinder  the 
head  of  the  state  from  crying  out,  under  the  exasperation  of  insult, 
as  did  Charles  X.  upon  tlie  presentation  of  the  address,  "  I  will  not 
suiTer  my  crown  to  be  flimg  into  the  mire  P*  What  tiien  remained 
to  be  tried?  To  side  completely  with  the  elective  power?  M.  de 
Maitignac  could  not  do  so  without  declaring  war  a^dnst  royalty. 
To  serve  royalty  in  accordance  with  its  own  views?    He  could  not 

I  do  so  without  declaring  war  on  tlie  chamber.  To  combine  these 
two  sorts  of  servitudes,  and  to  hold  tlie  reins  of  government  on  the 
tenure  of  being  doubly  a  slave?    He  tried  this. 

And  really  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  circumstances  seemed  to 
favour  the  success  of  this  conciliatory  scheme.  The  bouigeottie  had 
gradually  lost  its  turbulent  disposition  in  proportion  as  it  advtaoad 
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more  and  moio  in  the  exercise  of  power:  it  even  watched  with 
a  certain  anxiety  over  the  safety  of  royalty,  from  the  time  that  it 
had  begun  to  feel  capable  of  mastering  it.  The  royal  courts  which^ 
under  the  Villele  aoministration,  had  systematicaDv  returned  ver- 
dicts of  acquittal  in  prosecutions  on  the  ground  of  tendency,  now 
as  uniformly  visited  writings  of  undue  violence  with  severe  punish* 
ment;  and  the  successive  condemnations  of  MM.  Beranger,  Oauchois 
Lemaire,  and  Fontan,  evinced  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  magistracy  U 
imdcr  the  Martignac  ministry. 

Circumstances  then  were  favourable  to  a  system  of  conciliation 
between  the  two  powers,  had  that  conciliation  not  been  in  its  own 
nature  futile  and  impossible.  Do  but  examine  the  history  of  that 
period.  M.  de  Martignac  exhausts  himself  in  concessions  to  propi- 
tiate the  ruling  opinion.  He  excludes  the  congr^ational  party  from 
the  ministry  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Frayssinous,  and  he  removes 
the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  to  make  way  for  the  Abbe  Feutrier,  a 
mundane  priest,  supposed  to  be  a  liberal;  he  extingidshes  the  influ- 
ence of  the  king's  agents  in  elections;  he  emancipates  the  press 
from  the  yoke  of  the  royal  authorization,  and  substituting  a  moneyed 
for  a  political  monopoly,  he  puts  the  weapon  of  journalism  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich;  he  abolishes  the  censorship;  he  deals  the  power 
of  the  Jesuits  a  mortal  blow;  he  transfers  the  right  of  interpreting 
the  laws  from  royalty  to  the  chamber,  thus  recognising  the  supre- 
macy of  the  latter.    And  the  bourgeoirie  clap  their  hands ! 

But  when  after  so  ampUfying  the  range  of  the  parliamentary 
power,  he  evinces  his  unwillingness  that  the  royal  power  should  ot 
utterly  stripped  of  every  thin^,  matters  assume  another  aspect 
He  presents  two  bills  to  the  chamber,  one  for  a  law  on  the  orga- 
nization of  the  commimes,  the  other  for  a  law  on  that  of  me 
departments,  and  these  two  bills  contain  his  death-warrant  Offence  / 
is  taken  at  the  refusal  of  ministers  to  admit  the  elective  principle 
to  operate  in  the  appointment  of  mayors;  it  is  upheld  in  opposi- 
tion to  ministers,  tnat  the  chamber  exercises  a  sovereign  right  of 
the  initiative,  and  is  competent  to  suppress  by  an  amendment  the 
canseils  (TeaimuHssemeni  established  by  a  law.  The  blow  is  struck; 
the  ministers  have  lost  the  majority.  Whom  had  they  to  sustain 
them?  Tlie  court  had  long  been  spinning  its  intri*rues  round 
them;  the  long  had  in  his  heart  vowed  their  downfal,  and  had 
been  secretly  prepared  to  appoint  their  successors.  M.  do  Mar- 
tignac went  out,  and  M.  de  rulignac  was  minister. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1830,  the  day  fixed  tor  the  convocation  of 
the  chambers,  Charles  X.  addressed  these  wonls  to  the  assembly: 
**  Peers  of  France,  deputies  of  the  departments,  I  entertain  no  doubt 
of  your  oo-opcration  towards  effecting  the  eood  I  dcrirc  to  do. 
You  will  reject  with  disdain  the  perfidious  insinuations  malovolcnoa 
ttrives  to  propagate.  Should  culpable  mancouvres  raise  up  obstacles 
in  the  wij  of  my  govemmenti  an  event  which  I  cannot  and  will 
iiolaBtioqito,.LM|UdBnff0  Iho  nooesaxy  strength  to  sunnoiuit 
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them  from  my  resolution  to  uphold  the  public  peace,  from  the  just 
confidence  of  the  French,  and  from  the  love  they  have  always 
evinced  for  their  king." 

And  what  was  the  reply  of  the  chamber  in  the  famous  address  of  the 
majority  of  221  ?  *'  The  charter  has  made  the  permanent  concurrence 
of  the  political  views  of  your  government  with  the  wishes  of  your 
people,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  regular  course  of  public 
affiurs.  Sire,  our  loyalty,  our  devotedness,  condemn  us  to  tell  you 
that  this  concurrence  does  not  exist."  . 

The  chamber  was  dissolved:  its  return  was  to  be  effected  only 

I  over  barricades,   to  the  soimd  of  bells  tolling  for  imknown  ob- 

;  seq^uies,  and  by  the  arms  of  children  of  the  people  clad  in  battle* 

'  stained  garments.     Then  the  experiment  was  to  be  begun  over 

again,  at  the  risk  of  drawing  fresh  tears  from  the  bereaved  mothers 

of  the  self-devoted,  the  mothers  of  the  poor ! 

The  poor !  did  I  say?  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  pronounced  the 
word:  for  the  truth  is,  they  were  never  thought  of  in  the  debates  of 
all  these  fifteen  years.  Triumphs  of  the  opposition,  defeats  or  vic- 
tories of  the  court,  resistances  of  royalty,  what  was  there  in  you  for 
1  which  the  people  could  rcasonablv  feel  sadness  or  jov?  A  deal  of 
noise  had  ocen  made  over  its  head;  for  what?  Champions  had 
marched  to  the  conflict  and  won  freedom  to  write:  was  this  for  the 
people,  who  wrote  not  at  all  ?  Nobles  and  rich  men  had  battled 
with  each  other  for  the  electoral  right ;  was  this  for  the  people,  who 
lived  only  from  hand  to  mouth?  From  that  tribune,  so  long  resonant 
to  the  language  of  faction,  what  voice  had  been  heard  demanding 
that  the  poor  man's  wages  should  be  increased,  or  that  his  labour 
should  be  diminished?  Amidst  all  those  financial  discussions  that 
served  as  food  for  the  rancour  of  party,  had  it  ever  been  resolved  to 
make  any  important  modification  m  Uie  imequal  distribution  of  taxa^ 
tion?  \Vhat!  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis  was  arrived  after  fifteen 
years  of  conflict  in  the  name  of  justice,  the  coimtry,  and  liberty; 
and  the  people,  hurried  into  the  tumult  of  that  crisis,  were  to  come 
forth  from  it  only  to  find  the  conscription  return  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  recruitment,  and  the  droits-reunis  in  the  indirect  contribu* 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  again  to  take  up  their  everlasting 
burden. 

The  Restoration,  viewed  collectively,  presents,  it  must  be  owned, 
a  subject  of  painful  reflection  to  the  historian.  During  that  long 
period,  so  full  of  noise  and  amtation,  liberalism  often  achieved  disaft- 
trous  victories.  The  principle  of  authority  was  attacked  with  ex- 
cessive ardour,  and  it  succumbed.  The  power  of  the  state,  divided 
into  two  forces  perpetually  bent  on  mutual  destruction,  lost  by  its 
instability  its  title  to  general  respect.  Incapable  of  directing  so- 
ciety, since  it  was  itself  the  scat  of  strife  and  anarchy,  and  could 
hardly  maintain  its  own  existence,  it  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the 
dominion  of  licence.  The  nation  was  almost  always  forced  along 
I  by  violence,  never  led.    What  was  the  consequence?    The  orderly 
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ffradadons  of  rank  ceased  to  enjoy  the  willing  tribute  of  public 
ocfercnce ;  reverence  for  tradition  disappeared.  To  reach  the  prioBto, 
whose  tyranny  had  become  intolerable,  men  trampled  down  rdi- 
gion  itself  in  their  way.  Protestantism  became  the  fundamental 
principle  in  matters  of  opinion  and  of  social  habits;  many  carried  it 
to  excess;  there  was  a  tmie  when  the  eighteenth  centiiry  seemed  to 
be  revived  bodily  in  the  nineteenth,  and  sarcasm,  which  had  soared 
80  high  as  to  make  kings  its  quarry,  now  dared  to  strike  at  Heaven. : 

The  confusion  in  the  material,  was  not  less  violent  than  that  in 
the  moral  world.  Just  as,  in  pohtics  and  relirion,  the  bourgecusb 
had  almost  completely  sacrificea  authority  to  liberty,  community  of 
faith  to  absolute  intellectual  independence,  fraternity  to  pride;  so 
in  matters  of  trade  and  manufactures  it  sacrificed  the  principle  of 
association  to  that  of  competition :  a  dangerous  principle  which  trans- 
forms emulation  into  implacable  war,  consecrates  all  the  abuses  of 
might,  torments  the  rich  man  with  insatiable  desires,  and  leaves  the 
fjoor  man  to  perish  lonely  and  neglected.  Accordingly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  principle  of  competition,  there  grew  up  rapidly  among 
the  bourgeoisie  immoderate  thirst  for  wealth,  the  fever  of  specula- 
tion,— in  a  word,  materialism  in  all  its  cruel  and  gross  deformity. 
To  augment  the  mass  of  wealth  without  any  regard  to  its  dis- 
tribution, this  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  economic  doctrines 
adopted  by  liberalism.  They  were  heartless  doctrines;  they  forbade 
the  intervention  of  any  tutelary  power  in  matters  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactiutj;  they  protected  the  strong  and  left  the  weak  to  the  mercy 
of  chance. 

After  this  let  no  man  wonder  that  the  bourgeoisie  forgot  what  it 
owed  to  those  men  of  the  people  who  had  always  supported  it. 
Alas !  they  were  once  more  to  shed  their  best  blood  in  its  quarrel: 
and  we  shall  sec  whether  the  gratitude  of  the  bourgeoisie  equalled 
the  amount  of  the  service. 

It  is  certainly  a  painful  task  to  vcrify^  such  results,  and  the  his- 
torian who  T^-rites  such  lines  has  need  of  some  courage  to  silence  the 
voice  of  his  heart.  ^Vhat !  those  consuming  conflicts  between  men 
arrayed  for  mutual  destruction — those  generations  successively  im- 
pelhng  cadi  other  with  groans  towards  a  ^al  always  uncertain  and 
alwa^'s  desired;  fights  by  land  and  sea,  mc  debates  of  assemblies^ 
the  intrigues  of  courts,  conspiracies  and  butcheries; — those  convid- 
sions  without  number,  that  change  revolt  into  dominion,  and  the 
loftiest  hopes  into  pangs  of  mortal  despair; — what !  all  this  to  Bring 
about  some  pitiful  varwus-readina  or  another  in  the  history  of  neat 
calamities  and  great  crimes !  ^V  hat  have  I  seen  up  till  now  in  these 
forms  that  vary  eternally  ?  Eternal  tymnny :  and  in  the  diversity  c^ 
things  I  have  discovered  but  tlie  persistent  fabehood  of  words.  StraniB;e 
imd  cruel  mystery  1  to  what  tempestuous  fatality  arc  we  then  oe- 
voted  ?  Wliat  efiorts  spent  on  air  I  Wliat  an  endless  t»um  of  energy 
wasted  since  the  origin  of  human  society !  Can  it  be  tliat  nations 
are  doomed  to  tread  without  ceasing  the  same  dark  circle  like  bUnd 
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horses,  assiduous  creators  of  a  motion  they  know  not?  For  after  all^ 
to  what  amounts  the  evolutions  of  mankind  in  history?  An  anti- 
dpated  deception?  That  is  hope.  A  commencement  of  defeat? 
This  we  call  a  triumph.  Edifices  have  duration;  ruins  alone  have 
perpetuity.  What  matters  it  whether  tyranny  be  enforced  by 
superstition,  by  the  sword,  or  by  gold;  whether  it  be  called  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  feudalism,  or  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie,  what 
matters  it  to  the  mother  who  weeps  for  the  fruit  of  her  womb  ?  What 
matters  it  to  that  old  man  who  has  known  neither  repose  nor  love, 
and  whose  last  breath  as  he  dies  on  his  bed  of  boaios,  is  spent  in 
cursing  life?  Will  he  whose  doom  is  suffering  team  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  be  he  slave,  serf,  or  proletary,  will  he  find  in  the  change 
in^  designations  of  an  evil  fortune  that  never  changes,  motives  suf^ 
fiaent  to  absolve  Providence? 

Oh !  let  us  beware  how  we  utter  one  impious  word.  Our  powers  - 
of  vision  fail  to  embrace  the  whole  body  and  combination  of  things  t 
this  is  enough  to  put  all  blasphemy  to  silence.  We  know  not  tiie 
last  consequence  of  what  we  call  an  evil:  let  us  not  speak  of  human 
efforts  as  barren  of  result.  Perhaps  we  should  tiiink  the  course  of 
rivers  an  absurdity,  did  we  know  nothing  of  the  ocean. 

It  seems,  af);er  all,  that  ^ood  always  subsists,  at  the  bottom  of 
things  side  by  side  with  evil,  as  if  to  destroy  it  insenably  and  absorb 
it.  All  is  not  to  be  found  fiiult  with  in  the  work  of  liberatism 
during  the  Restoration.  Though  generally  selfish,  the  bourgeoisie 
^^[  had  its  heroes,  its  martyrs;  and  the  generous  self-sacrifices  which 
liberalism  brought  forth,  were  not  the  less  ^rand  and  glorious  for 
having  failed  to  kindle  the  whole  soul  of  society.  Manuel,  cauong 
himsc&to  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the  chamber,  and  to  be  coUartd 
by  a  gendarme  on  the  very  bench  on  which  he  sat  as  a  l^islator, 
set  a  noble  example  of  resistance  to  oppression.  Dupont  de  TEure, 
Voyer  d*  Argenson,  Laflitte,  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  and  General  Tarayie, 
belonged  to  the  people  by  their  sympathies.  The  press  disseminated 
useful  truths  in  tne  circle  whose  interests  it  represented,  and  ooura^ 
ously  prosecuted  and  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  liberty  of  writmg 
in  defiance  of  obstacles  without  number; — a  very  incomplete  liberty 
indeed,  for  it  was,  on  the  whole,  but  the  substitution  of  a  moneyed 
for  a  political  privilege.  Among  the  writers  of  the  bourgeoisie  there 
were  men  of  talent  and  of  heart:  TSdM.  Comte,  Dimoyer,  Bert,  Chate- 
lain,  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  did  honour  to  the  profession  of  the 
journalist.  Paul  Liouis  Courier  is  open  to  the  reproach  of  having; 
come  short  in  his  pamphlets  of  that  jgenerous  love  of  the  poor  which 
V  would  sometimes  have  given  to  his  mdignation  the  eloquence  of  en* 
yiusiasm,  and  to  his  talents  the  potency  of  charity:  but  it  was  a 
real  glory  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  have  hailed  its  defender  in 
Bdranger,  a  child  of  the  people,  sublimely  uttering  the  language  of 
thepeoplo. 

The  special  characteristic  of  tiie  Restoration  is,  that  in  its  course 
t      principle  of  authority  was  combated  under  all  its  aspects;  but 
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what  it  lost  the  principle  of  liber^  gained,  ancl  that  the  more 
surely,  inasmuch  as  it  was  invoked  by  turns  by  all  the  conflictiiig 
parties— by  its  enemies  when  they  felt  themselves  victors,  by  its  pio- 
teg^  when  they  were  vanquishea.  There  was  also  (in  spite  of  that 
generair  tendency  towards  splitting  up  into  fracticms  which  we  have 
pointed  out)  a  certain  em^ve  imitjr  in  the  onsets  of  the  bouf^ 
geoiae,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the  Restoration.  The  libetal 
party,  which  had  acted  at  first  only  imder  the  impulses  of  blind 
instinct,  came  at  last  to  discipline  itself  imder  the  direction  of  some 
studious  men  styled  doctrinmres ;  and  the  results  of  this  concert  in 
negation  and  hate  proved  at  least  what  might  be  expected  of  a 
concord  founded  on  ideas  of  brotherhood  and  devotedness. 

Let  us  speak  out  the  whole  truth.  Liberalism,  by  the  very  abuse  • 
of  its  principle,  led  the  way  to  a  reaction  which  contained  the  germ, 
of  Saint  Simonism,  and  which  engendered  the  various  social  schools  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  process.  The  conquests  to  which 
it  prompted  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  wliich  gave  birth  at  first  only 
to  a  systematic  criticism,  neither  far-reachinff  nor  profound,  were 
afterwards  to  open  up  a  path  for  bold  and  miitful  investigations. 
Lastly,  if  the  impulse  given  to  the  genius  of  trade  too  strongly 
aroused  the  lust  ot  gain,  and  cast  into  oblivion  alike  the  habits  ana 
sentiments  of  grace  and  good  taste,  and  the  most  imperative  duties  of 
humanity;  on  the  other  hand  it  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  which  have  for  their  object  the  welfare  of 
man,  and  the  application  of  which  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot 
of  the  people  itself,  awaits  only  the  change  of  the  impure  medium 
in  which  it  moves  and  suffers. 

What  do  we  know  after  all  ?  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  the 
realization  of  progress  that  all  the  bad  chwices  be  exhaustea.  Now 
the  lifetime  of  the  human  race  is  very  long,  and  the  number  of 
possible  solutions  very  limited.  Every  revolution  is  useful  in  this 
respect  at  least,  that  it  absorbs  one  inauspicious  eventuality.  Because 
societies  sometimes  lall  from  an  unhappy  condition  into  a  worse,  let 
us  not  therefore  too  hastily  conclude  that  progress  is  a  chimcnu  I 
fancy  I  see  before  me  a  car  set  rolling  by  provident  hands:  the 
road,  at  the  point  of  departure,  is  well  made,  wide,  and  perfectly 
smooth;  as  the  car  advances  it  becomes  narrow  and  miry;  but  do 
you  not  see,  too,  that  as  the  car  advances  its  distance  from  the  goal 
diminishes?  Li  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  discover,  even  in  the  suc- 
cession of  general  calamities,  a  law  supremely  inteUigent  and  logioaL 
If  every  thing  depended  on  chance,  events  would  be  more  miscella- 
neous, and  it  would  be  less  easy  to  trace  their  connexion  and  sequence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mxdcficcnt  genius  governed  the  world,  it  is 
probable  that  the  forms  assumed  by  pubhc  maladies  would  be  as 
monotonous  as  their  essence,  and  then  oppression  would  be  leas 
frequently  chastised.  Courage,  then !  Let  us,  if  possible,  behold  in 
the  tyrannies  that  arise  only  the  punishment  of  the  tyrannies  that 
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&li.  Tbe  doinimon  of  an  exclusive  interest,  that  of  a  man  or  of  a 
caste,  such  has  hitherto  been  evermore  the  sore  affliction  of  mankind. 
Why  should  not  the  remedy  consist  in  the  combination  of  all  inte- 
rests, since  theac,  rightly  considered,  do  not  differ  cme  from  the  other? 
Ere  long  all  th^ries  will  have  been  tried,  all  save  the  simplest  and 
the  noblest,  that  of  brotherhood.  Until  that  magnificent  experiment 
shall  have  been  made,  let  us  keep  watch  over  our  creeds,  and  let  us 
not  despair,  even  though  it  should  be  written  in  the  decrees  of  (jod, 
that  good  should  be,  alas !  but  the  exhaustion  of  evil ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Since  M.  dc  Polignac's  ao^ssion  to  power  the  bourgeoisie  lived 
in  the  continual  expectation  of  a  revolution,  and  its  filings  flue* 
tuatcd  between  anger  and  dismay. 

The  court  laboiued  imder  all  the  blindness  of  fanaticism,  but  it 
displayed  all  its  daring.  Missionaries  had  overrun  all  France,  ex* 
xitmg  men's  minds  by  gloomy  harangues,  parading  before  the  eyes 
of  women  the  pomps  of  an  awiul  reli^on,  and  setting  up  in  places  of 
public  resort  the  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer.  Measures  adapted 
to  Idndle  the  minds  of  the  soldiery  were  in  contemplation,  and 
royalty  was  preparing  to  brave  every  chance,  backed  as  it  was  by 
soldiers  and  by  priests. 

When  a  king  passes,  whether  his  road  lead  to  the  throne  or  to 
the  scaffold,  some  confused  clamours  almost  always  issue  from  the 
crowd.  Such  clamours  Charles  X.  had  heard  on  his  journey  to 
Alsace;  he  had  interpreted  them  in  the  sense  suggested  by  his  pride; 
he  believed  himself  beloved. 

That  journey,  however,  had  been  marked  by  some  scenes  of  abiis- 
ter  omen.  At  Varennes  the  royal  family  had  been  obliged  to  stop 
for  a  change  of  horses  at  the  very  place  whence  Louis  XVI.  had 
formerly  been  brought  back  when  flying  from  his  capital  and  desert- 
ing royalty.  Suddenly,  the  dauphine  was  seized  with  a  convulavc 
shuddering  at  sight  of  the  fatal  posthousc;  and  ordering  her  people 
to  drive  on,  she  left  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  the  place,  by  way 
of  adieu,  some  of  those  words  that  prove  the  perdition  of  princes. 
Further  on,  at  Nancy,  the  royal  family  appeared  on  a  balcony  to 
salute  the  peoole.  Some  hisses  were  heard.  To  whom  was  the^  in- 
sult addre^edr  The  dauphine  was  indignant;  and  retreating  into 
the  apartment  in  a  fit  of  tears,  she  caused  the  windows  to  be  closed 
abruptl;^. 

The  journey  to  Alsace  nevertheless,  taken  altogether,  was  not  an 
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unfavourable  essay  of  popularity,  and  Charles  X.  returned  from  it 
more  self-assured  than  ever. 

But  before  mentioning  the  lengths  to  which  this  confidenoe  in 
himself  carried  him,  we  must  first  bestow  a  glance  at  the  foreign 
policy  of  France  at  this  period. 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  a  dynasty's  interests  that  the  treaties  of 
1815  had  been  imposed  on  France  by  the  Bourbons.  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  a  dynasty's  interests  that  measures  had  been  in  contempla- 
tion since  1829  for  essentially  modifying  those  treaties.  For  it  is 
the  established  rule  in  monarchies  that  the  destinies  of  a  people 
shoidd  follow  as  the  afi&irs  of  a  family  lead  them. 

The  honour  of  this  project  belonged,  in  part,  to  M.  de  Beyneval: 
M.  de  Polignac  made  it  the  basis  of  his  foreign  policy. 

Thus  a  great  diplomatic  change  in  the  wond  was  m  preparation 
in  1830.     It  was  m  contemplation  to  rcanncx  the  Rhine  to  France. 

Negotiations  had  begun  on  this  subject  between  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  following  were  to  have 
been  its  bases: 

France  and  Russia  contracted  a  dose  alliance  specially  directed 
against  England.  France  resumed  the  Rhenineurovmces.  Hanover^ 
wrested  from  Great  Britain,  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  destined  to  indemnify  Holland,  the  other  to  be  given  as  a  bonus 
to  Prussia,  whose  territory  was  further  to  be  augmented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  part  of  Saxony  to  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silona.  The 
King  of  Saxony  was  to  be  compensated  at  the  eiq)ense  of  Poland. 
To  Austria  were  secured  Servia,  a  part  of  Dalmatia  not  in  her  pos* 
session,  and  one  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube.  Russia,  mistress 
of  the  oppoate  bank,  would  have  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
seat  herself  in  Constantinople,  whence  she  might  at  her  leisure  invade 
Asia. 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  I.  Russia,  it  is  well  known,  had  never 
ceased  to  covet  possession  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  her  ambition  had 
been  but  too  well  seconded  by  the  mistakes  and  the  delusicms  of 
France  and  England.  The  battle  of  Navarino  had  taken  place  soldy 
for  her  advantage.  She  had  followed  up  its  consequences  with  a 
vigour  that  threatened  mischief  to  French  interests,  but  which  France 
nevertheless  applauded.  But  Russia  did  not  intend  to  stop  even  at 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople. 

Mahmoud  had  attempted  the  reform  of  his  empire.  A  vain  at- 
tempt! The  strength  ol  races  lies  in  their  originality.  Mahxnoud,  by 
breaking  up  the  old  traditions,  enervated  his  people,  without  infiimng 
fiesh  youth  into  them;  and  die  exhaustion  of  the  once  so  vigorous 
race  of  the  Osmanlis  was  itself  but  a  symptom  of  the  deoay  of 
Ifllamism. 

Already  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  admitted  by  the  East,  had  given 
sure  signs  of  its  disastrous  influence.  Condemned  by  that  dogma 
to  remain  motionless  whilst  the  opposite  dogma  of  human  liberty 
breathed  irresistible  energies  into  the  nations  of  the  West,  the  East 
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seemed  to  ask  again  of  Europe  the  life  it  had  fonnerly  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  it  presented  itself  as  a  rich  and  limitless  domain^  but 
uncultivated  and  without  possessors. 

To  invite  Russia  thither,  was  to  put  the  whole  futiure  into  her 
hands. 

As  for  France,  the  revolution  of  1789  had  rendered  her  essentially  * 
a  land  of  trade,  and  had  given  her  new  genius  the  winss  of  competi-* 
tion:  conseouently,  she  could  thenoefortn  contract  on^  continental 
alliances.    For,  to  provide  a  constantly  expanding  market  for  a 
constantly  increasing  production,  to  hafflen  from  factory  to  factory, 
to  procure  customers,  to  obtain  dominion  of  the  seas,  m  a  word,  to 
follow  the  path  which  the  genius  of  Britain  had  pursued,  such  I 
were  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  which  she  had  been  placed  ' 
by  the  triumph  of  the  bourgeoisie.    In  renouncing  therefore  all 
aUianoe  with  England,  she  did  but  obey  the  laws  oi  an  inevitable 
rivalry:  she  rcnoimced  an  impossibilitv. 

But  was  France  on  the  Rhme  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  Rusma  in 
Constantuiople?  Was  it  worthy  of  a  people  like  ours  to  abandon  to  a 
people  newly  come  into  Europe,  and  stiU  semi-barbarian,  the  care  of 
the  afiaira  of  the  woild,  and  the  regulation  of  the  universal  destinies? 
Was  it  fit  that  French  activity  should  be  shut  out  from  the  field  that 
seemed  opened  to  it  by  the  immense  void  made  in  the  East?  Wat 
such  an  issue  too  great  for  that  enansive  force  which,  imder  the 
republic,  had  exploded  in  immortal  catastrophes,  and  in  prodigious 
conquests  under  the  empire?  Set  Russia  on  the  road  to  India,  and 
might  it  not  one  day  take  the  place  of  Enjzland,  even  as  a  maritime 
power,  and  cause  us  mortal  imguish?  The  Kcstoration  looked  neither 
so  high,  nor  so  far  ahead.  Tne  treaties  of  1815  had  left  burning 
traces  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen,  and  these,  it  was  hoped,  would  bo 
effaced  bj  thie  recovery  of  the  Rhine  as  the  frontier  of  France. 

In  this  state  of  thm^  an  important  resolution  was  adopted  by 
Charles  X.  and  his  ministers.  The  slap  with  the  fan  civen  b^  the 
Dcy  of  Algiers  to  the  consul  of  France  had  asyetremainedunpunished. 
Encouraged  by  the  weakness  manifested  in  the  French  government 
by  three  years  of  ineffectual  blockade,  the  Dey  of  Aimers  had  caused 
the  vesBel  of  an  envoy  sailing  under  a  fla^  of  truce  to  dc  fired  on,  and 
had  forced  our  consul  at  Tripoli  to  quit  his  post  precipitately.  Where 
were  these  outrages  to  stopr  How  long  was  impum^  to  last?  An 
ejrocdition  against  the  African  rarates  was  resolved  on. 

Russia  strongly  approved  of  this  project.  She  was  well  pleased  to 
see  France  encamped  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Mediterranean^ 
because  there  she  mij^ht  keep  in  check  the  maritime  sovereignty  of 
Endand  in  those  latitudes. 

While  these  things  were  in  hand,  two  men  of  adventurous  spirit, 
MM.  Drovette  and  Leveron,  arrived  in  Paris.  They  presented  them- 
selves to  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  as  envoys  from  Mohammed  AIL 
The  Pacha  of  EgTpt,  Uiey  said,  was  ready  to  fall  upon  the  pirates. 
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Storm  their  lair,  and  avenge  on  their  leader  the  insult  offered  to 
France. 

These  singular  overtures,  vehemently  resisted  by  MM.  de  Bour- 
mont,  minister  of  war,  d'Haussez,  minister  of  marine,  dc  Ghicmon- 
Ranvillc,  and  Courvoisier,  were  received  by  the  Prince  de  Polignac 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  most  cordial  alacrity.  He  induced  the  king 
to  approve  them,  and  a  treaty  was  concludea  without  consulting  the 
council.  It  contained  strange  stipulations :  France  engaged  to  funiish 
to  Mohammed  All  ten  millions,  means  of  transport,  and  four  ships 
of  the  line  officered  by  Frenchmen. 

On  reading  this  treaty  concluded  without  their  participation,  the 
ministers  of  war  and  marine  were  exceedingly  irritated.  They  left 
nothing  imdone  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  execution^ 
determining  to  resign,  should  their  efforts  ultimately  be  unavailing. 
But  the  rehgious  scruples  of  the  king  promised  them  an  easy  victory. 
M.  de  Bourmont  said  that,  for  liis  part,  he  could  never  bring  himself 
to  make  Christian  officers  serve  imdcr  the  orders  of  a  Mussulman. 
Charles  X.  was  staggered ;  the  appeal  was  one  he  could  not  with- 
stand; and  the  treaty  was  revoked. 

Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  already  received  intimation  of  it, 
though  not  officiaUy,  displayed  no  imtation  at  the  breaking  off  of 
the  negotiation.  He  even  disavowed  all  that  had  been  proposed  in 
his  name;  and  in  confirmation  of  his  disavowal,  he  stated  that  he 
had,  as  duly  bound,  demanded  a  firman' from  the  Sultan  to  authorize 
the  steps  he  had  intended  to  take,  and  that  it  was  refused  him. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  was  determined  tliat  France  should  arm 
in  her  own  quarrel. 

England  immediately  felt  all  her  old  grudges  revived.  She  as- 
sumed by  turns  an  air  of  surprise  and  of  indignation.  She  de- 
manded explanations,  uttered  complaints,  and  threw  out  threats. 

The  French  government  was  neither  alarmed  nor  affected  by  her 
remonstrances.  It  was  assured  of  the  support  of  Russia.  Austria 
and  Prussia  were  favourable  to  it ;  all  the  petty  powers  of  Italy  ap- 
proved of  the  design  of  clearing  the  Mediterranean  of  the  pirates 
that  infested  it.  The  King  of  Sardinia  beheld  in  the  enterprise  the 
emancipation  of  his  subjects*  commerce.  Holland  had  not  forgotten 
that,  in  1808,  M.  Fndssinct,  her  consul  at  Algiers,  had  been  inso- 
lently sent  to  the  chain  by  order  of  the  Dey,  for  a  slight  delay  in 
the  payment  of  the  accustomed  tribute.  Spain  alone  seemed  un- 
easy at  the  possible  aggrandizement  of  our  power,  which  was  about 
to  approach  her  shores*.  But  there  was  nothing  to  Icar  from  Spain: 
her  diplomatic  reach  had  never  ceased  to  grow  less  and  less  since  the 
day  AN-hen  Cliarles  V.  had  buried  himself  alive  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Just. 

Cliarles  X.  had,  moreover,  an  urgent  interest  in  resisting  the  in- 
junctions of  England.  There  was  no  difliculty  in  bringing  him  to 
understand  that  the  embarrassments  of  his  domestic  policy  called 
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for  some  brilliant  diversion;  that  monarchy,  which  was  beginning 
to  reel  under  the  reiterated  blows  of  liberalism,  required  to  be  de- 
fended with  the  ardour  of  passion;  and  that  the  eclat  of  rooent 
conquest  would  render  an  attempt  on  public  liberty  a  less  perilouB 
enterprise. 

Monarchy  had,  in  fact,  placed  itself  in  a  forced  and  desperate 
situation  in  France.  There  subsisted  continually  between  the  power 
of  the  king  and  that  of  the  assembly  that  inevitable  and  terrible 
struggle  which  had  terminated  fatally  for  Loiiis  XVI.  on  the  10th 
of  August,  and  for  Napoleon  on  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo.  Fifteen  years  of  varied  experiments  had  in  no  wise  altered 
this  necessary  antagonism  between  the  two  powers.  On  the  2d  of 
March,  Charles  X.  addressed  the  newly-convoked  chamber  in  the 
words  we  have  elsewhere  cited;*  and  they  were  answered  in  the 
memorable  address  signed  by  221  deputies.  The  chamber  was 
prorogued. 

Immediate  dissolution  had  been  talked  of  at  first.  This  was  the 
advice  of  M.  de  Montbel,  who  would  have  had  the  ordonnance  to 
that  eiTcct  followed  by  a  proclamation,  addressed  in  the  king's  name 
to  the  electors.  M.  de  Guemon  Ranville  vigorously  opposed  this 
suggestion,  urging  tliat  to  make  tlie  king  thus  personally  engage  in 
the  conflict  of  parties  would  be  seriously  to  compromise  the  maiesty 
o(  the  crown ;  and  that  defeat  in  tliat  case  would  be  a  deathblow 
to  the  monarchical  principle.  M.  de  Montbel  appeared  to  count 
much  on  the  aficction  of  Uie  French  for  Cliarles  A.  M.  de  Guemon 
Kanville  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  the  monarch's  presence,  that 
his  colleagues  laboured  under  a  profound  error  in  that  r^pcct.  "Tlie 
Frencli,"  he  said,  **  have  ceasea  to  love  their  kings.  Do  you  not 
Fcc  proof  of  tliis  in  the  implacable  hatred  that  clings  to  men  merit* 
ing  and  ]K)96essing  the  lii^hest  consideration,  from  the  moment  they 
liave  been  honoured  by  the  choice  of  the  crown?"  Charles  X.  was 
not  oiTcnded  at  this  blunt  candour.  The  idea  of  immediately  dis- 
solving the  chamber  was  abandoned.  But  things  were  at  such  a 
pass,  that  Charles  X.  Iiad  no  other  alternative  to  iall  back  upon 
than  dictatorship. 

In  truth,  wliat  otlier  issue  was  left  the  crown?  Was  it  possible 
for  Charles  X.  to  forget  tlie  lesson  silently  inculcated  upon  nim  by 
the  funereal  monument  erected  in  front  of  his  palace  r  Had  con- 
i:esj>ions  saved  Louis  XVI.?  He  too,  finding  himself  menaced,  had 
betaken  him  to  retreating;  he  had  retreated  as  far  as  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  and  beyond  Uiat  spot  he  could  retreat  no  farther,  for 
he  was  stopped  by  the  hand  ol  the  executioner. 

Charles  A.  might  have  abdicated,  he  might  have  declared  royalty 
abolishcil  in  France;  but  wliat  other  kind  of  moderation  wa^  poMi* 
ble  in  his  position?    Concessions  would  only  have  had  the  effect  of 

*  Introdactta,  p.  §7. 
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brin^g  him,  at  a  future  day,  to  the  altematiye  of  abdicating  or  of 

7  making  himself  despotic 
'  No  matter  for  that.  To  sacrifice  the  nation  to  this  obstinate  duel 
between  two  irreconcilable  powers,  to  striye  for  the  overthrow  of  all 
ihe  principles  achieved  by  so  many  years  of  revolution,  without  anj 
other  excuse  than  the  impossibility  of  upholding  monarchy  against 
the  force  of  circumstances,  this  was  a  crune  agamst  the  people  and 
against  (rod. 

Even  though  it  were  true  that  Charles  X.  nnceiely  beEered  him- 
self right  in  daring  aU  extremes  for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  still 
there  was  one  damning  defect  in  his  plea  before  the  bar  of  histoiy 
—he  did  not  take  personally  upon  his  own  head  the  dangers  of  tlie 
revolution  he  brought  about.  Since  he  would  neither  lower  Us 
throne  nor  descend  nrom  it,  he  should  have  died  on  it. 
y  But  Charles  X.  was  below  the  level  of  his  destiny  as  well  by  his 
/virtues  as  by  his  defects.  Full  of  good  faith  and  loyal^,  of  gii- 
ciousness  and  courtesy,  true  to  the  ties  of  friendship,  fiiitlifiil  to  his 
oaths,  he  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  chevalier,  save  only  enthuaasm 
and  courage.  Yet  there  was  something  so  royal  in  nis  manners, 
that  in  spite  of  his  faint-heartedness,  he  disarmed  scorn  even  in  a 
land  of  warriors.  With  these  qualities  he  might,  perhapw,  have 
been  equal  to  the  requirements  of  his  part,  if  instead  of  beixig  ob- 
liged to  carry  the  monarchy  on  his  shoulders,  he  had  been,  like  his 
ancestors,  upheld  and  carried  by  it.  Louis  XVUJ.  had  contrived 
to  die  in  his  bed  only  by  making  his  reim  one  long  abdication  ci 
royalty.  Charles  X.  had  groan^  in  his  heart  over  ike  debasement 
of  his  brother,  seeing,  as  he  did,  all  that  Louis  had  debased  around 
him.  He  hoped  to  reconstruct  what  had  been  destroyed,  and  to 
raise  up  what  had  been  cast  down:  that  is  to  say,  to  emancipate  the 
crown,  in  the  teeth  of  parliamentarians  impatient  of  sway;  to  revive 
the  authority  of  the  church  among  a  people  who  had  suffeied  them- 
selves to  be  made  partakers  in  the  ^eoration  of  atheism;  to  re- 
establish the  prestige  of  royalty  in  a  country  where  a  Idnff  had  died 
in  the  common  thoroughfare,  with  his  hands  boimd  behina  his  back; 
to  resuscitate  the  empire  of  etiquette  in  a  nation  fond,  if  not  of 
equality,  at  least  of  its  forms  and  its  lies.  The  task  was  immense; 
it  would  have  exhausted  all  the  genius  of  a  great  man;  it  did  not 
astound  Charles  X.  It  is  true  that  he  knew  not  its  vastness;  he 
was  surrounded  by  priests;  and,  from  the  day  when,  expiating  the 
licentious  pleasures  of  his  youth,  he  had  taken  the  communion  with 
the  half  of  the  consecrated  wafer  presented  to  the  dying  lips  of  the 
Marcliioncss  dePoIastron,  his  piety  had  assumed  a  highwroughtand 
melancholy  cast,  but  it  was  not  thelcss  a  commonplace  piety,  without 
depth,  without  compass,  and  one  which  assured  fidlen  catnoliciam  a 
sort  of  protection  more  stately  than  heroic.  He  dung  to  old  no- 
tions, but  it  was  for  want  of  intellect  to  judge  them,  and  of  strength 
of  mind  to  shake  them  off.    He  strove  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
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hia  power,  but  that  much  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  its 
principle  than  of  extending  its  practical  application.  Little  minds 
delight  in  the  majesty  of  command,  its  might  is  striven  for  by  manly 
souls  alone.  D^potiam  has  its  glory,  since  it  has  its  storms. 
Charles  X.  was  not  even  capable  of  rising  to  the  force  of  tyranny.  ;j!b>- 
He  used  often  to  say,  **  Tou  might  bray  all  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  in  a  mortar,  and  not  extract  fix>m  them  a  single  grain 
of  tyranny."  He  spoke  truly.  That  dictatorial  authority  which 
others  would  have  striven  for,  fix>m  excess  of  activity  or  of  volition, 
he  coveted  only  from  indolence.  His  humanity  was  not  less  than  his 
mediocrity;  and  if  he  desired  that  his  power  might  be  absolute,  it 
was  that  he  might  be  spared  the  pain  of  making  it  violent.  For 
in  him  there  was  nothing  energedc,  not  even  his  bigotry,  nothing 
great,  not  even  his  pride. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Charles  X.  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  in  his 
thoughts  the  war  of  Algiers  became  every  day  more  and  more  part 
and  parcel  of  the  measures  which,  as  he  supposed,  were  to  put  roy- 
alty beyond  the  reach  of  its  foes.  The  remonstrances  of  England 
were,  therefore,  slighted.  Hence  a  ministerial  despatch,  addr^»ed, 
March  12th,  to  M.  de  Laval,  then  our  ambassador  m  London.         ^ 

That  despatch  was  drawn  up  in  terms  of  studied  obscurity.  After 
saying  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  had,  at  first,  been  to  re- 
venge the  insult  oficred  to  France^  M.  de  Polignac  talked  of  the 
more  extended  development  which  circumstances  had  subsequently 
given  to  the  long's  projects. 

But  what  did  these  ambiguous  words  signify?  Lord  Stuart  was 
directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  obtain  a  less  vague  reply. 

These  instructions,  dated  May  3d,  called  forth  a  second  despatch, 
which  replied  in  these  terms  to  the  urgent  inquiries  of  England: 

*^The  king,  no  longer  limiting  his  desi^  to  the  obtaming  re- 
paration  for  me  griefs  of  France  individual^,  has  resolved  to  make 
the  expedition  prepared  by  his  orders  subs^vient  to  the  advantage 
of  all  Christenaom,  and  he  has  set  before  him  as  the  aim,  and  as 
the  reward  of  his  efibrts,  the  definitive  destruction  of  piracy,  the 
absolute  abolition  of  Christian  slavery,  and  the  abolition  of  the  tri- 
bute paid  by  the  Christian  powers  to  the  regency.'* 

Another  despatch,  dated  May  12th,  stated  that  the  king  would  not 
lay  down  his  arms  till  he  had  attained  the  twofold  end  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himself, — namely,  reparation  of  the  wrongs  that  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  hostilities,  and,  secondly,  the  triumph  of  the 
common  interests  of  all  Christendom.  But  aid  France  mtend  to 
occupy  Algiers,  on  her  own  account,  and  to  form  a  permanent  esta- 
blishment there?  This  was  what  England  above  all  desired  to 
know,  and  on  this  point  the  cabinet  of  tne  Tuilcries  maintained  an 
absolute  reserve. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  ministers  created  deep  irri- 
tation in  England.  In  Paris,  Lord  Stuart  endeavoured,  in  sucoesnve 
semi-official  interviews,  to  intimidate  M*  d'Hausses^  the  minislfrr 
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of  marine,  and  M.  de  Polignac,  the  president  of  the  coiindL  Hie 
former  repulsed  the  arrogant  overtures  of  the  English  ambassador 
with  much  vehemence,*  the  latter  met  them  witn  cold  and  con- 
temptuous politeness.  Though  English  in  his  habits,  by  his  per- 
sonal friendships,  by  the  recollections  of  his  youth  passed  in  Lon- 
don, in  his  manners,  and  even  in  his  dress,  M.  de  PoU^nac  was,  as 
a  poUtician,  entirely  devoted  to  the  system  of  the  Russian  alliance. 

The  die  then  was  cast;  the  preparations  for  war  were  entered  on 
with  spirit;  the  land  army  was  rapidly  organized;  and  the  workmen 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  were  put  on  double  work  and  double 
w£^es. 

The  liberals  had  meanwhile  taken  alarm.  Convinced  that  there 
was  some  mischievous  deagn  at  the  bottom  of  this  fit  of  military 
zeal  affected  by  royalty,  they  suggested  doubts  as  to  the  result  of  the 
war,  exaggerating  obstacles,  conjuring  up  insurmountable  obstacles, 
and  doing  every  thing  that  was  possible  to  dishearten  the  i)ubl]a 

IThc  Journal  des  Debats  was  especially  inveterate  in  its  oppodtion  to 
the  warlike  policy  of  the  cabinet. 

M.  de.  Bourmont,  the  minister  of  war,  was  beset  with  the  blackest 
prophecies  of  disaster,  with  the  view  of  shaking  his  confidence. 
Water,  he  was  positively  assured,  was  wanting  in  the  environs 
of  Algiers;  there  was  no  wood  to  be  found  there  for  making 
fascines;  the  army  would  be  destroyed  without  ever  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  fight.  There  was  then  in  Paris  one  who  had  tormeriy 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Algerincs,  and  forced  to  serve  for  awhile 
on  board  a  corsair  in  the  cajpacity  of  interpreter.  This  was  M.  Arago. 
Being  questioned  by  the  minister  of  war,  he  rephed  that  the  environs 
of  Algiers  would  furnish  wood  and  water  in  abundance. 

But  the  admirals,  on  their  part,  declared  the  disembarkation  im- 
possible, and  they  irritated,  without  disconcerting,  the  inexperience 
of  the  minister  of  marine. 

M.  d'Haussez  resolved,  in  this  emcrffcncy,  to  consult  the  captains 
of  vessels,  who,  having  been  employed  in  the  blockade  of  A^crs, 
were  competent  to  rive  exact  information  on  the  point  in  question. 
The  two  captains,  MM.  Gay  dc  Toradel  and  Dupetit  Thouars,  af- 
firmed that  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  was  not  only  practicable, 
but  easy;  and  supported  by  their  opinion,  M.  d'Haussez  summoned 
the  admirals  before  him. 

>  M.  Roussin  was  the  only  one  amonc  them  who  had  not  yet  veiy 
'categorically  declared  his  opinion.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak, 
he  sided  with  his  companions,  and  argued  against  the  projected  ex- 
pedition on  nautical  grounds.  Upon  this  the  minister  of  marine 
drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  said,  '^  I  regret,  or,  that  such  axe 

*  In  a  convenatioii  he  had  with  the  English  ambassador,  M.  dHansses,  nettled 
bj  the  percmptoiy  tone  assumed  by  Lord  Stuart,  suffered  these  words  to  escape  hfan: 
"  If  you  want  a  mplomatic  reply,  the  president  of  the  council  will  giro  it  to  von. 
For  my  part  I  tell  you,  setting  aside  the  language  of  oflidal  intercousc,  we  oon^ 
care  a  damp  for  you!"    (Nim  asiw— <2e  vonu,) 
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your  convictions;  for  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  commission  appomtmg 
you  vice-admiral,  and  giving  you  the  command  of  the  fleet."  So 
saying,  Baron  d'Hausscz  tore  up  the  paper.  His  resolution  was 
imalterably  taken.  *•  To  find  a  commander  for  the  fleet,  the  king,*' 
he  said,  *'  is  resolved,  should  the  admirals  hang  back,  to  go  down  to 
a  captain  of  a  bri^,  ay,  to  a  midshipman,  if  necessary.*' 

A  second  meeting  took  place  at  r rince  Polignac's.  The  expedi- 
tion, against  which  Admiral  Jacob  had  prepared  a  written  speech, 
was  supported  only  by  MM.  de  Taradel,  Dupetit  Thenars,  and  Va- 
laz^.  ^*  I  am  no  seaman,"  said  General  Valaz<^,  '*  but  I  do  not  find 
that  at  any  period  of  history  enterprises  of  war,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed, have  failed  through  the  impossibility  of  disembarkiuj^.  Have 
nautical  tactics  made  no  progress  r  Will  any  one  assert  thisr  These 
views,  as  was  natural,  were  approved  by  the  council. 

But  to  whom  was  the  fleet  to  be  intrusted?     General  Bourmont, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  recommended  to  M. 
d'Haussez  Admiral  DupemS,  then  maritime  prefect  at  Brest. 
Admiral  DupernS  had  at  first  no  objection  to  suggest 
But  on  the  following  day  he  appeared  to  have  1^  all  confidence, 
whether  he  had  yielded  to  influences,  of  whose  nature  he  had  no 
very  definite  consciousness,  or  that  a  closer  examination  of  the  en* 
terprise  had  made  him  better  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and 
dangers.     Nevertheless,  he  acceptwi  the  command  offered  him;  but, 
as  his  deportment  and  his  connexions  occasioned  ministers  some  dis-^ 
trust.  General  Bourmont  was  secretly  provided  with  a  royal  ordon- 
nance,  giving  him  plenary  authority  ever  the  forces  both  by  land 
and  sea. 

The  expedition  was  fitted  out  on  a  magnificent  scale.    The  army, 
consisting  of  three  divisions,   commanded  by  Lieutenant-geneniisl 
Bcrthezene,  Loverdo,  and  d'EIscars,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-] 
seven  thousand  men,  includine  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  engineers  under  the  orders  of  Baron  Valaai.     The  fleet 
comprised  one  hundred  and  three  men-of-war,  having  on   board*' 
twenty-seven  thousand  men,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  trans- 
ports, and  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  boats  or  rafts.  Eng- 
land having  held  out  threat*^,  measures  haa  been  taken  to  repel  her 
attacks  wiui  vigour,  should  the  case  require  it.     The  sailors  evinced 
the  liveliest  araour :  the  admiral  who  commanded  them  was  brave 
and  experienced.    The  fortune  of  France  was  relied  on  for  the  rest. 
All  that  England  attc*m|)ted  was  this:    The  norte,  at  her  instiga- 
tions, exercising  its  right  of  suzerainty,  resolved  to  send  a  pacha  to 
Algiers  with  orders  to  seize  the  dey,  have  him  strangled,  and  offer 
France  every  satisfaction  she  could  require.     In  this  way  all  pretext 
for  the  expedition  would  have  been  nrecluded.     Tahir  Pacha  set 
c>ut  accordii^ly  for  Alters  in  a  vessel  furnished  by  tlie  EngliA.*^ 
But  the  minister  of  marine,  having  received  timely  intimation,  had 
given  orders  to  tlie  French  cnusen  to  forbid  the  ptcba*8  entering  the 
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port.  The  frigate  in  which  he  sailed,  haying  met  a  small ' 
commanded  bj  Midshipman  Dubruel,  that  intrepid  officer  resolutelj 
declared  that  the  frigate  should  not  pass  till  it  had  sunk  him.  Tahir 
Pacha  durst  not  pursue  his  voyage;  the  French  fleet  came  im  iridt 
him,  and  he  was  sent  to  Toulon.  That  was  all  that  came  of  the  thzeati 
held  out  by  the  court  of  St.  James's. 

On  the  I6th  of  May,  the  day  fixed  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet 
from  Toulon,  the  chamber,  whicn  had  been  but  prorogued,  was  dii* 
solved.  A  collision  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain;  and  two 
of  the  ministers,  who  foresaw  what  would  be  its  result,  retired:  then 
were  MM.  de  Chabrol  and  Courvoisier.  It  was  necessary  to  replace 
them.  Now  M.  de  Chantelauze  had  some  time  previously  been  xe- 
commended  to  the  Un^  asaman  of  capacity  and  determinatiaii,  en* 
tirely  devoted  to  the  mterests  of  the  monarchy.  Hie  dauphin,  on 
his  return  firom  Toulon,  and  before  he  reached  Pazis,  had  had  a 
serious  conversation  with  him,  and  had  pressed  him  strong  to  take 
oiGcc.  M.  dc  Chantelauze  consented  on  two  conditions,  nnt  that 
application  should  be  made  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  charter, 
and  secondly  that  M.  de  Peyronnet  should  have  a  seat  in  the  coaaciL 
The  ministry  of  the  interior  was  accordingly  ofiered  to  M.  de  Fey 
ronnet,  and  when  the  Prince  de  PoUgnac  said  to  him,  '*  Yon  under- 
stand tliat  we  intend  to  make  aoplication  of  the  fourteenth  artade," 
M.  de  Peyronnet  answered,  *'  That  is  my  own  view  of  the  case.'* 

M.  Capelle,  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  great  dezteritv  in 
electioneering  matters,  was  also  callea  to  the  council;  and  as  men 
was  no  portefeuille  vacant,  a  ministry  of  public  works  was  created 
exmt^s8ly  for  liim. 

The  court  was  evidently  advancing  to  an  18/ft  Brumairt.    Tlie 
bourgeoisie  trembled  at  the  mere  i<^  of  a  lO^A  of  August.      The 
liberals  menaced  by  these  two  shapes  of  revolution,  bom  of  which 
they  equallv  dreacfed,  sought  safety  in  the  electoral  privilege  they 
enjoyed ;  they  armed  themselves  with  the  sanction  of^the  hiw,  thnr 
invoked  the  charter,  and,  in  a  word,  they  displayed  all  that  fereriu 
violence  that  springs  from  intense  alarm.     Associations  were  every- 
where formed  for  the  refusal  of  taxes.    Electoral  committees  had 
been  established  in  Paris ;  and  circulars  were  issued  zealously  leoom- 
mending  the  electors  the  tactics  of  holding  ovations.    The  better  to 
n  kindle  public  spirit  a  banquet  was  given  m  Paris  to  more  than  600 
/electors;    the   fesdve   hall  was   symbolically  decorated  with   221 
'  ax>wns ;  and  the  speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  M.  Odilon 
Barrot  rendered  a  common  homage  to  the  king  and  to  the  law. 

For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberals*  ihe 
throne  remained  aloft  in  a  sercner  region,  above  all  the  paasing 
atorms  of  faction.  There  had  been  a  very  keen  discuasion  in  the 
Aide-tot  Society,  of  which  M.  Odilon  Barrot  was  a  member,  as  to 
whether  the  king's  health  should  be  drunk  in  the  banquet  at  the 
Vendange$  de  Bourgogne^    But  those  whose  hatred  extended  to  the 
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monarch  himself,  bb  well  as  to  his  ministers,  were  in  the  minoritj, 
and  were  forced  to  yield.  The  liberals  assembled  at  the  Vendangci 
de  Banr^ogne  drank  the  health  of  Charles  X. 

And  m  doing  this  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the  sentimento 
of  the  221,  whose  views  were  clearlv  manifested  in  these  words  of 
M.  Dupin  aine,  **  The  fundamental  basis  of  the  address  is  a  pro^ 
found  respect  for  the  person  of  the  king ;  it  expresses  veneration  in  i 
the  highest  d^ree  for  the  ancient  Bourbon  race  ;  it  holds  up  leaiti^  I 
macy^  not  only  as  a  lesal  truth,  but  as  a  social  necessity,  wnicA  if 
confessed  by  all  right-tninldng  men  in  the  present  day  as  the  result 
of  experience  and  conviction." 

The  few  partisans  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  need  therefcnre  of 
some  striking  dicumstance  to  put  the  French  in  mind  of  him.  The 
arrival  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples  created  that  circumstanoe, 
and  advantage  was  taken  of  it. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  Palais  ^ 
Royal  was  in  a  blaze  of  light.    Numerous  rows  of  orange-trees  em- 
balmed the  galleries  arounid  it,  and  the  garden,  graciously  thrown 
open  to  the  crowd,  was  thronged  with  thousands  of  spectators. 

To  this  splendid  ftte,  in  which  were  to  fimire  tlie  elite  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  in  the  persons  of  a  great  number  of  men  famous  for  tli«ir 
opposition  to  the  court,  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  had  invited  all  the  royal 
family  and  the  whole  court.  Charles  X.,  whom  the  duke*s  assiduities^ 
and  his  almost  obsequious  demonstrations  of  deference  and  respect 
had  always  rendered  averse  to  listen  to  the  suspicions  gathering  in 
the  minas  of  the  courtiers,  Charles  X.  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  son  of  Philippe  Egalit^.  But  certain  high  personages  murmured 
against  this  proceedii^,  which  they  affected  to  consider  as  a  dere- 
liction of  etiquette. 

The  Due  d*Orleans  having  had  intimation  of  the  king's  approach, 
hastened  with  his  family  to  receive  his  majesty  at  the  foot  of  the 
ataircase,  and  bowing  low,  he  testified  to  his  sovereign  in  expres- 
sive terms  aU  the  gratitude  he  felt  at  the  signal  honour  conferred 
upon  him. 

The  ftto  was  royally  sumptuous.  Three  thousand  persons  were 
assembled  in  the  magnificently  decorated  apartments.  And  now 
every  mind  was  given  up  to  pleasure,  when  suddenly  a  loud  noise 
was  heard  from  that  same  garden  whence  formerly  Saint  Hum- 
pies had  set  out  for  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  infuriated  mob, 
Dy  whom  were  done  the  deeds  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October. 
All  was  flutter  and  confusion  in  the  saloons.  Flames  were  rising 
in  the  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Apollo.  Lampions  filled 
with  scalding  oil  were  flying  about,  flung  by  unknown  hands.  Wo> 
men  were  rushing  from  the  scene  with  shrieks  of  terror.  At  this 
spectacle  the  enemies  of  the  Due  d'Orldans,  invited  to  his  i>te,  ex- 
cnanged  looks  of  surprise.  Stranse  tales  were  whispered  about :  it 
was  aaid,  thai  thai  very  morning  rae  prefisct  of  police  had  waited  on 
the  dnke  to  oiteapennissioAiopoii  some  aoldieia  in  the  garden,  to 
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prevent  any  possible  disorder,  and  that  his  request  had  been  refused. 
Looks  of  keen  inquiry  were  bent  on  the  prince,  who,  surrounded  by 
a  numerous  group,  appeared  to  speak  with  great  vehemence  of  tone 
and  gesture. 

Order  was  speedily  restored :  troops,  assembled  beforehand  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  summoned ;  and  the  baU  ended  without  any 
other  accident.  But  when  men's  minds  are  in  a  state  of  indecision, 
to  suggest  to  them  an  aim  and  purpc^,  and  to  give  them  something 
to  wish,  is  to  create  a  force.  A  candidateship  had  been  set  up  amidst 
the  tumult  of  a  fSte. 

Anxious  forebodings  absorbed  every  thought  of  the  public  mind, 
when  a  hundred  cannon-shots  resounded  in  Paris.  Baron  d'Haussez 
instantly  ran  to  the  king,  with  a  heart  big  with  emotion  and  a  face 
beaming  with  deliffht.  Charles  X.  advanced  to  meet  him  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  when  the  minister  bent  to  kiss  the  monarch's 
hand,  "  No,  no,"  Charles  cordially  exclaimed,  *'  this  day  we  all  em- 
brace."    A^ers  belonged  to  France. 

The  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  the  court  at  this  great  news  was 
displayed  in  exaggerating  its  importance.  The  liberals  evinced 
but  a  dubious  joy,  and  hardly  could  the  chief  leaders  of  the  bour- 
geoisie dissemble  the  bitterness  of  their  feeling.  By  a  deplorable 
effect  of  the  impious  excesses  of  party  rancour,  the  conquests  achieved 
by  a  French  army  saddened  half  France.  The  national  honour 
had  risen;  the  funds  fell:  they  had  gone  up  the  day  news  arrived 
in  Paris  of  the  disaster  of  Waterloo ! 

Men's  passions  then,  instead  of  growing  calm,  became  more  heated 
than  ever.  The  liberal  papers  had  revived  one  of  the  most  painfiil 
reminiscences  of  a  period  fruitful  in  perfidies,  to  overwhelm  M.  de 
Bourmont  with  its  weight;  and  they  strove  to  make  all  the  gloiy  of 
the  expedition  devolve  on  Admiral  i)uperr^. 

The  royalists,  in  their  turn,  uttered  bitter,  though  not  very  loud, 
complaints  against  the  admiral.  '*  The  departure  of  the  fleet,"  they 
said  amonff  themselves,  "  had  been  fixed  for  the  16th  of  May :  why 
did  the  admiral  postpone  it  without  any  plausible  pretext  till  the 
25th  ?  And  when  tne  fleet  was  within  but  five  or  six  leagues  of 
Cape  Caxine  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  why  did  he  carry  it  back 
into  the  bay  of  Palma,  in  spite  of  General  Bourmont's  remonstrances, 
and  when  tlicre  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  wind  to  justify  his 
sudden  determination?  And  then  why  did  he  not  display  more  fore- 
thouffht?  Ought  he  not,  in  any  case,  to  have  fixed  and  notified  to  the 
squadrons  a  rally ing-point  where  they  should  rendezvous,  in  case  they 
should  be  dispersed?  Had  he  done  so,  the  Mediterranean  would 
not  have  seen  many  of  our  vessels  cruising  at  random  over  its  waters, 
and  the  fleet  would  not  have  required  eight  days  to  reassemble  in 
the  bay  of  Palma.  Nor  is  this  all.  Whose  fault  was  it  that  after 
the  disembarkation  the  zeal  of  our  troops  was  baffled  by  the  want  of 
means  of  transport?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  delay  of  the  transports 
conveying  the  artillery  horses,  the  heavy  guns,  and  the  maihid  for 
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besieging,  tlie  battle  of  Staoueli  would  not  have  taken  place,  per- 
hane,  and  we  should  have  achieved  a  more  rapid  conquest  at  the  cost 
of  leas  blood."  Some  persons  alleged,  on  the  authority  of  private 
letters,  that  during  the  siege  of  the  Chdteau  de  VEmpereur  the  fleet 
had  taken  up  its  position  beyond  the  range  of  cannon-shot,  and  had 
but  verj  imperfectly  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  land  force.  These 
accusations  open  to  suspicion  as  they  were,  when  proceeding  from 
the  Ups  of  political  adversaries,  were  aimed  not  so  much  at  tne  ad- 
miral as  at  those  to  whose  influence  he  was  supposed  accessible.  Be 
this  as  it  may.  Baron  d'Haussez  demanded  that  M.  Duperrd  should 
be  brought  before  a  council  of  war :  but,  not  content  with  formally 
refusing  this,  Charles  X.  elevated  the  admiral  to  the  peerage.  The 
liberals  cried  out  at  this,  saying  that  the  title  of  peer  was  not  equi* 
valent  to  the  dignity  of  marshal  of  France  granted  to  M.  do 
Bourmont. 

The  Te  Deum  sung  for  the  victory  was  lost  in  these  clamours  of 
conflicting  parties.  They  were  so  loud  that  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  financial  report,  in  which  M.  de  Chabrol  announced  a  surplus 
revenue  of  three  millions  for  the  year  1831. 

If  the  policy  of  the  Polignac  administration  had  not  been  wanting 
in  vigour,  when  the  conquest  of  Aimers  was  in  contemplation,  its 
views,  when  tlie  time  came  to  turn  that  conquest  to  account,  were 
completely  destitute  of  boldness  and  of  comprehensiveness.  According 
to  the  opinion  that  seemed  to  prevail  in  tne  council,  France  was  to 
content  nerself  with  razing  the  town  of  Algiers,  and  occupying  Oran 
as  a  miUtary,  and  Bona  as  a  commercial  position.  M.  de  Bourmont 
accordinjjly  received  orders  to  shut  himself  up  provisionally  in  Al- 
giers. His  expedition  against  Blida  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  com- 
mission, and  was  disapproved  by  the  court  as  an  infraction  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  From  conquerors  of  Africa  we  were  becoming  in 
some  sort  gate-keepers  of  the  Meditermnean.  The  potency  of  the 
means  was  lost  to  view  in  the  futiUty  of  the  result.  iJut  the  aboli- 
tion of  piracy  and  the  deliverance  of  Christendom  from  an  ignomi- 
nious tnbute,  were  enough  to  satisfy  Charles  X.,  his  devotion  naving 
no  need  of  the  conquest  of  a  world. 

Meanwhile,  low  nmiours  were  beginning  to  spread.  Was  it 
true  that  a  coalman,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  market  porters, 
and  of  the  workmen  of  the  port,  had  said  to  the  king,  **  Sire,  the 
coalman  is  master  in  liis  own  house;  be  master  in  yours"?  The 
courtiers  affirmed  that  it  was  so,  and  made  cmpliatic  comments  on 
the  phrase;  whilst  the  Mrriters  of  the  bourgeoisie,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  denied  the  fact,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  gross  and  stolid  ig- 
norance  of  tlie  working  classes,  and  on  the  dangers  of  their  alliance, 
ond  vehemently  denounced  the  artifice  that  lurked  in  the  demagogue 
airs  played  otFby  royalty. 

Sou,  for  instance,  wluit  was  said,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1830,  by 
the  National^  a  journal  established  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the 
house  of  Qflemis:  '^  A  journal  which  docs  not  poMeas  the  full  con« 
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fidencc  of  tho  ministry,  but  which  is  fully  identified  with  it  in  feel- 
ing, exclaims,  apropos  to  an  opinion  put  forth  by  us  some  days  ago, 
'  Sabots  and  spades  are  not  to  their  taste,  but  they  have  no  objec' 
tion  to  patents.  What !  are  patents  superior  to  $(d>ot8  f  Do  thcyy 
mean  to  assert  this?  Here  is  something  still  more  characteristic 
of  the  desperate  position  of  your  counter-revolutionists,  than 
the  story  of  the  oratorical  coalman.  When  people  have  put  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  public  spirit  of  a  country,  when  they 
cannot  come  to  a  mutual  understanoing,  either  with  the  chambers 
that  represent  that  spirit  legally,  or  yrith  the  no  less  legal  organs 
furnished  it  by  the  press,  or  with  the  independent  ma^stracy,  which 
takes  its  rule  and  its  sanction  from  the  law  alone,  they  must  then 
perforce  find  them  in  the  nation,  another  nation  than  that  which 
reads  the  journals,  which  hstens  with  kindling  feelings  to  the  de* 
bates  of  the  chambers,  which  disposes  of  capital,  commands  trade^ 
*  and  possesses  the  soil.  They  must  descend  mto  those  lower  strata 
of  the  population  where  opinion  is  not  encountered,  where  there  19 
found  scarcely  any  political  discernment,  and  where  swarm  thousands 
of  beinjjs,  good,  honest,  simple,  but  easily  deceived  and  easily  exaspe- 
rated, living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  who,  struggling  every  hour 
of  their  existence  against  want,  have  neither  the  tune  nor  the  repose 
of  body  and  mind  necessary  to  enable  them  sometimes  to  give  a  tliought 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  country  is  governed.  Such  is  the 
nation  with  which  your  counter-revolutionists  would  fain  surround 
the  throne.  And  m  truth,  when  you  resolve  to  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  laws,  you  have  nothing  left  you  but  to  throw  your- 
selves upon  the  populace." 

We  shall  see  now  those  who  treated  the  populace  with  so  much 
disdain,  made  use  of  it  three  days  after  the  publication  of  this  article. 

The  dissolution  of  the  chamber  had  occasioned  new  elections* 
Therein  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  liberals ;  therein  likewise  was 
their  danger.  Royalty  had  resolved  to  stir  up  the  popular  rage 
against  them :  it  set  its  writers  upon  crying  up  universal  sufirage  m 
opposition  to  that  elective  power  which  was  a  weapon  against  it  in 
tne  hands  of  the  libcmls.  Some  of  its  agents  visited  the  towns  of 
the  South,  and  endeavoured  to  get  up  factitious  disturbances  there. 
At  Montauban,  M.  de  Preissac,  the  deputy  returned  by  the  bour- 

Scoisio,  was  assailed  in  his  house  by  a  ferocious  gang,  who  called  for 
is  head  with  shouts  of  Vioe  le  Rai!  The  leaders  of  the  Hberal  partyi 
exaggerated  these  acts  of  violence,  not  reflecting  that  by  so  doing 
they  were  driving  over  all  timid  persons  to  the  ranks  of  their  oppo- 
nents' party. 

Mysterious  fires  had  broken  out  in  Normandy.  These  calamities, 
occasioned  by  accident  or  by  private  malice,  were  soon  interpreted  by 
passion  as  proofs  uf  utn)clouiJ  schemes  on  the  part  of  government,  as  ex- 
periments m  the  way  of  monarchical  terrorism.  People  called  to  mind 
the  verdets;  they  talked  uneasily  in  their  family  circles  of  the  soenee 
which  had  drenched  the  South  with  blood  in  1815.    Alann  tben 
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redoubled,  and  several  of  the  wealthy  aviators  began  to  repent  of 
the  course  they  had  pursued. 

The  health  of  the  old  monarch,  which  had  visibly  and  rapidly  de- 
clined of  late  years,  seemed  all  at  once  to  revive.     He  appeared  oridc 
and  triumphant,  though  there  was  no  precisely  accounting  for  the  nature 
of  the  influences  that  had  suddenly  refilled  the  almost  exhausted  foun* 
tains  of  his  life.     Again,  the  uphftcd  bearing  of  the  prime  minister; 
the  reserved  air  of  his  colleagues ;  the  redoubled  arrogance  of  the  cour* 
tiers ;  a  few  incautious  words  stealthily  noted ,  and  propagated  by  fear ;  the 
language  of  the  public  prints  more  impassioned  than  ever;  all  this  gave 
scope  to  gloomy  conjectures:  suspense  and  expectation  were  intense. 
Many  of  the  liberal  party  foresaw  a  coup  a  (tat,  but  except  some 
youujg  men  who  took  their  desires  for  sagacious  forethought,  no  one    \ 
iniagmed  that  a  speedy  revolution  was  to  issue  from  tliat  coup  (Tetat. 
On  the  22d  of  July  M.  Odilon  Barrot  said  to  two  of  the  boldest  V 
members  of  the  Aide-tai  Society,  "  You  have  faith  in  an  insurrection  I 
in  the  streets?  Good  God!  il*  a  coup  dtetai  were  made,  and  you  were 
beaten,  you  would  be  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  people  would 
look  on  C[uietly  as  you  passed.**     The  political  chiefs  of  the  bour- 
geoisie did  not  calculate  on  the  armed  protection  of  the  multitude,  to" 
say  nothing  of  the  uncontrollable  violence  they  imagined  to  be  in- 
volved ID  tne  idea  of  such  a  protection.  »s^ 
The  bourgeoisie  had  too  much  to  lose  at  that  time  to  encountc^ 
the  hazards  of  a  revolution.     It  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
resources  of  credit;  the  bulk  of  capital  was  in  its  own  hands;  its 
interposition  in  the  direction  of  public  a&irs  was  important  if  not 
decisive.     It  had  therefore  little  to  wish  for.    What  it  did  desire  it 
demanded  impetuously;  but  the  hostility  of  its  attitude  evidently 
surpassed  the  reach  of  its  pretensions.     An  appreciable  reduction  in 
the  public  expenditure,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of) 
contributions  conferring  the  electoral  right,  the  suppression  of  the  I 
Swiss  guards,  andof  some  over-costly  stam;  a  less  severe  control  overj 
the  press,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  guard;  this  was  the) 
sum  of  all  that  its  own  interests  seemed  to  suggest  as  requisite. 

As  for  its  paaaons  they  were  too  utterly  devoid  of  grandeur  to 
urge  it  on  extreme  courses.  The  bourgeoisie  abhorred  the  nobles  ' 
because  it  felt  itself  humbled  by  the  superiority  of  their  manners  and 
the  ffood  taste  of  their  vanity ;  the  clergy,  because  they  aspired  to  tem- 
poiul  dominion  and  made  common  cause  with  the  nobles;  the  kingi 
Decause  he  was  the  supreme  protector  of  tlie  nobles  and  of  the  clergy. 
But  the  vivacity  of  tnese  antipathies  was  tempered  by  an  excessive 
dread  of  the  people,  and  by  appalling  recollections.  At  bottom,  it 
liked  monarchy  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  obstacle  to  democratic 
aspirations:  it  would  have  wished  to  subjugate  royalty  without  de- 
stroyiw  it.  Hiis  tormented' by  conflicting  sentiments,  furious  and 
trcnibungy-^laced,in  a  word,  in  this  dilemma,  that  it  must  either  sub- 
mit to  the  fwqr  of  tlM  coatt,  or  let  looie  the  people,  it  hesitated  and  was 
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bewildered,  not  knowing  whether  to  sit  down  patiently  or  to  ^id 
up  its  loins  for  action. 

Meanwhile  some  restless  spirits  had  started  singular  ideas.  The 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  had  been  likened  to  the  incorrigible 
house  of  Stuart.  They  talked  of  William  III.,  of  1688,  the 
epoch  of  a  pacific  and  jet  searching  revolution;  of  the  possibility  of 
expelling  a  dynasty  without  overturning  the  throne;  of  the  murder 
of  Charles  I.,  which  had  been  useless  tm  the  expulsion  of  James  IL 
This  language  had  at  Gist  circulated  in  some  sedans:  the  National^  a 
paper  recently  established,  had  made  it  public,  and  had  supported  its 
tendency.  But  ideas  like  these,  put  forth  with  reserve  by  skilful 
writers  (^^*  Thiers  and  Mignet),  found  little  faith  among  the 
pubUc.  Those  even  who  made  trial  of  their  virtue  scarcely  suggested 
them  as  more  than  theoretical  views  of  remote  contrngencies. 

There  was  at  this  period  no  real  republican  party:  only  a  few 
young  men,  who  had  belonged  to  charbonnerie^  had  taken  up  an 
overstrained  liberalism,  anfl  professed  a  hatred  for  royalty  that  served 
them  in  lieu  of  a  methodical  scheme  of  poUtics.  Though  few  in 
numbers,  their  devotedncss,  daring,  and  contempt  for  life,  might 
have  enabled  them  powerfully  to  arouse  the  people;  but  they  wanted 
a  leader:  M.  de  Lafayette  was  but  a  name. 

Lastly,  apart  from  all  systematic  opinions,  some  known  individuals 
wished  to  oring  on  a  revolution,  being  moved  thereto  by  various 
motives  or  instmcts;  MM.  Barthe  and  Merilhou  by  the  habit  of 
conspiring;  M.  de  Laborde  by  warmth  of  soul  and  levity  of  mind; 
M.  Mauffuin  to  display  his  activity;  M,  de  Schonen  by  notheaded* 
ness;  MM.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  and  the  Abbd  de  F[>mpiere8  by 
their  principles;  others  by  temperament. 

Some,  like  MM.  de  Brodle  and  Guizot,  aware  of  the  impotence 
of  dogmatism  in  days  of  boiling  wrath,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  a 
movement  in  which  their  own  unportance  would  dwindle  to  nothing. 
Many  like  MM.  Sebastiani  and  JDupin  trimmed  between  fear  and 
hope.  M.  de  Talleyrand  waited. 
\  But  not  one  of  all  these  men  was  capable  of  more  powerfully  in- 
';  flucncing  the  issue  of  a  revolution  tTinn  iyf  J^|Bh/>  because  he  was 
at  once  rich  and  popular.     Ill  adapted  for  playing  a  revolutionary 

Eart  on  that  grand  stage,  the  open  street,  no  one  could  better  than 
e  direct  a  revolution  of  palaco-makc.  His  acuteness  of  mind,  his 
affability,  his  {graceful  vanity,  and  Ids  liberalism  devoid  of  gall,  had 
bestowed  on  him  a  sort  of  drawing-room  royalty,  the  eclat  of  which 
he  sustained  without  fatigue  and  with  pleasure  to  himself.  Under 
the  Restoration  he  had  not  conspired,  but  chatted  in  favour  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans.  That  was  enough  for  him :  lor  he  possessed  not  the 
passionate  pertinacity  of  purpose,  nor  tlie  ardour  in  natredand  love, 
that  arc  the  twin  engines  of  might  in  men  bom  to  command.  Still, 
in  spite  of  the  indolence  of  Ids  desires,  he  was  capable,  on  occamon, 
of  much  firmness  and  elastic  impulsiveness,  like  the  female  sex, 
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which  he  resembled  in  habitual  softness  of  character  and  nervous 
sensibility.  He  listened  with  alacrity  to  the  counseb  of  the  poet 
Berangcr,  a  man  of  cool  head,  and  strong  will:  and  he  liad  need  of 
such  a  stay,  his  own  nature  being  adapted  to  intermittent  rather  than 
continuous  effort.  ^-"^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  and  the  position  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
its  leaders;  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  of  another  cast.  /Full  of 
the   remembrance  of  him  who  had  been  its  emperor,  the  people     I 
had  no  otlier  poHtical  iaith.     It  had  imbibed  and  retained  &om  the      ^ 
military  habits  of  the  empire,  and  from  the  Ucence  of  the  camp,  a 
profound  contempt  for  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy.     It  disliked  the 
bourbons,  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  disgraceful  manner  of  their 
accession,  which  the  popular  pride  connectea  with  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  country.  ^For  itself,  the  people  demanded  little,  because,  long 
kept  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  own  affairs,  it  was  as  incapable  of  de- 
fimte  desire  as  of  foresight.     There  was,  therefore,  neither  com-  i^>^ 
munity  of  interest  nor  comcidence  in  antipathies  between  it  and  the 
bourgeoisie. 

With  these  data  to  proceed  upon,  there  would  have  been  no  in* 
ordinate  rashness  in  attempting  a  monarchical  coup  dkiat:  but  there 
was  not  in  France  either  a  really  royalist  party  or  a  real  king. 

What  Charles  X.  was  I  have  already  stated.  Two  royalist  par- 
ties beset  that  feeble  monarch  on  either  hand.  The  one  was  backed 
by  the  clergy ;  it  consisted  of  old  emigrants,  and  geniiUhommeSy  and 
liad  for  leaders  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  the  Baron  de  Damas,  and 
the  Cardinal  de  la  Fare :  the  other  built  upon  the  army,  and  com- 

Erised  all  the  new  men,  most  of  them  generals  of  the  empire,  who 
ad  been  won  over  by  the  Restoration,  and  such  of  the  ancient  noblesse 
as,  moved  by  interest  or  scepticism,  had  offered  theb  services  to  the 
existing  government,  as  it  nad  successively  offered  them  to  all  its 
predecessors. 

These  two  parties  were  bent  on  eaually  impossible  though  opposite 
ends.     Tlie    nrst  demanded  that  tne  mws   of  primogeniture  and   • 
entail  should  be  re-establislied,  that   the   church   should    be   re- 
stored to  its  ancient  splendour,  that  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  ^ 
state  should  be  conferred  on  men  of  hereditary  title,  and  that  the 
court  should  take  precedence  of  the  parliament:  and  in  these  de- 
mands they  imbodicd  the  natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  mo- 
narchy, but  without  taking  the  state  of  society  into  account.     The 
second  party  re<{uired  that  tlie  subdivision  of  estates  should  be  main- 
tained, that  the  clergy  should  moderate  its  pretensions,  that  official 
rank  should  take  precedence  of  hereditary  rank  even  at  court,  and  ^  * 
that  the  elective  power  hhould  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  consi- 
deration :  and  thus  it  did  take  account  of  the  state  of  society,  but 
overlooked  the  conditions  on  which  alone  a  monarchy  can  subsist 
and  endure. 

This  division  of  royalists  had  day  by  day  acquired  a  more  strongly 
marked  character,  and  its  dangen  had  been  multiplied  by  the  oon- 
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spicuous  predilecdons  of  Charles  X.  Those  who  had  not  received 
tnc  baptism  of  emigration,  those  whom  the  king  had  not  known  as 
the  iriends  of  his  boyhood,  or  as  his  companions  in  exile,  met  with 
a  kind  and  gracious  reception  at  his  hands,  but  thejr  were  denied 
his  confidence;  he  made  them  feel,  throuffh  all  the  outward  forms 
of  an  exquisite  politeness,  that  they  were  alter  all  only  blues  restored 
to  favour,  and  that  they  ought  to  think  themselves  very  happy  at 
the  condescension  that  voucnsafed  to  make  use  of  their  devoted 
servicea  This  slighting  temper  on  the  monarches  part,  the  sting  of 
which  he  contrivea  to  mitigate  by  extreme  delicacy  of  manner,  ma- 
nifested itself  in  his  favourites  in  impertinent  airs,  and  was  to  royalty 
a  fruitful  soiuxe  of  deadly  deception.  The  etiquette  of  the  court 
was  particularly  offensive  to  those  royalists  who  owed  their  distinc- 
tion only  to  their  swords:  for  a  gentleman  with  unmixed  noble 
blood  in  nis  veins,  though  he  was  but  a  simple  saus-Ueuienantj  was 
preferred  at  the  ch&teau  to  a  plebeian  marsnal  of  France.  Hence 
arose  heartburnings,  and  latent  disaffection,  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  arm^,  a  great  distrust  of  their  own  authority. 
How  irritating  to  old  soldiers,  uke  the  Due  de  Raguse  and  Grenend 
Vincent,  must  have  been  this  absolute  predominance  of  courtly  over 
military  rank  I  They  had  seen  in  despotic  countries  the  splendour 
of  hereditaiy  titles  wane  before  that  of  high  military  position;  and 
they  were  at  once  astounded  and  indignant  at  the  thought,  that 
imder  a  constitutional  government  more  regard  was  had  to  an  old 
piece  of  parchment  than  to  the  most  exalted  claims  of  service. 
)  To  these  errors,  committed  by  Charles  X.,  the  clergy  added  its 
/  own.  Whilst  the  inferior  clergy  brought  discredit  on  the  govern- 
ment by  its  pettv  provocations  and  annoyances,  the  higher  clergy 
compromised  it  by  its  intrigues  and  its  pnde.  The  influence  of  al* 
moners  or  chaplains  in  the  regiments  was  matter  for  sarcasm  among 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  when  it  was  not  an  encouragement  to  hypo- 
crisy. When  the  expiatory  monument,  erected  to  Louis  XVl., 
was  to  be  inaumirated,  Charles  X.  was  to  appear  in  the  ceremony 
dressed  in  violet,  that  being  the  colour  of  mourning  for  kin^. 
Thereupon  it  was  whispered  about,  among  the  soldiers,  that  his 
maiesty  intended  to  appear  in  public  in  the  costume  of  a  bishop. 
All  this  afforded  a  ready  handle  for  ridicule  among  a  people  who 
are  never  more  liberal  of  their  wicked  wit  against  the  powers  that 
be  than  when  under  arms.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
call  down  the  divine  protection  on  their  heads,  should  not  oblige  it 
to  descend  to  too  great  a  lowness.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  Supreme 
Arbiter  of  all  things  to  associate  the  majesty  of  His  name  with  things 
that  have  no  grandeur  in  them.  The  alliance  cemented  by  Charles 
X.  between  monarchy  and  religion  did  not  exalt  the  throne,  but  it 
lessened  (rod's  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  m  which  royalty  moved  when  it  re- 
solved to  break  down  all  legal  resistance.  To  violate  the  charter 
was  no  purpose  of  the  king'Sy  even  in  thought.    Not  that  he  ap- 
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proved  of  it,  but  he  had  sworn  to  it,  and  he  was  both  a  gentleman 
and  a  devotee.*  The  14th  article  seemed  to  offer  him  we  means 
of  making  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  compatible  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  plignted  word.  To  take  advantage  of  that  article 
soon  became  the  most  earnest  purpose  of  his  mind,  and  a  thousand 
circumstances  gave  token  that  ne  was  full  of  some  project,  though 
its  nature  none  could  exactlv  define. 

The  most  clear-sighted  of  the  royalists  now  became  uneasj.  M. 
de  Villele  made  a  journey  to  Paris  to  avert,  if  there  were  yet  time, 
the  blow  he  saw  impending  over  royalty.  M.  de  Beugnot  said, 
^'  The  monarchy  is  about  to  founder  under  full  sail''  Ministers 
were  daily  beset  with  urgent  applications  from  all  quarters  for  ft 
solution  of  the  fearful  emgma,  out  they  shrouded  themselves  in 
mystcrv;  and  when  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  trem* 
bhng  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  qucstionea  the  president  of  the 
council  about  what  the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth,  he  put  them 
off  with  assurances  of  security.  M.  do  Mettemich,  being  in  full 
possession  of  the  strange  aspect  of  things  at  the  court  of  Paris,  ex- 
pressed his  fears  to  &!.  de  Keyneval,  me  French  ambassador,  and 
uttered  these  remarkable  words:  "  I  ^ould  be  much  less  uneasy  if 
M.  de  PoliCTac  were  more  so."t 

The  truth  is,  that  there  had  always  been  a  peculiar  character  of 
distrust  and  hauteur  in  the  attitude  assumed  by  M.  de  Polignac  to- 
wards foreign  ambassadors;  the  latter  were,  accordingly,  not  very 
well  disposed  towards  his  administration.  The  African  expedition 
had  irritated  the  English,  whose  fears  and  repugnances  were  repre- 
sented in  France  by  Lord  Stuart.  Prussia,  by  its  own  account,  had 
not  been  largely  enough  considered  in  the  scheme  for  the  cession  of 
the  liheninc provinces;  and  this  had  slightly  ruffled  the  relations  of 
M.  de  Werther  with  the  cotirt.  As  for  the  ambassador  of  Russia, 
M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  he  was  secretly  incensed  against  Charles  X., 
who,  without  violating  the  rules  of  clecorum,  had  never  been  able 
to  bring  himself  to  treat  that  personage  otherwise  than  as  a  parvenu. 

Every  thing  combined,  therefore,  to  render  the  situation  of  the 
moment  gmve  and  alarming.  But  Charles  X.  infected  M.  de  Po- 
lignac with  a  confidence  of  security,  which  was  reciprocally  ren- 
dered back  to  him  by  the  latter.  lie  had  taken  him  as  his  mmister, 
precisely  because  he  had  no  cause  to  apprehend  contradiction  from 
nim.     Charles  X.  was  totally  destitute  of  decision;  but  like  all  ir* 

*  "  Charlet  X.,  beUering  his  throne  And  the  charter  to  be  threatened,  dctermfaied 
to  deCeod  both.  It  cannot  now  be  denied  that  both  were  in  danffor,  since  the  charter 
and  the  throne  were  oYirthrown  togt'thcr.'*— AfS.  mote  bg  hl,(U  PoUgmtc. 

t  We  have  before  us  a  colkcticm  of  autograph  letters  by  ^L  do  rolignac  on  tho 
ercsits  of  ISSa  We  shall  publish  these  notes  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall 
lequfane,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  we  beUere  we  hare  reason  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  their  ssstrtions.  Candoor  imperatiTelr  suggests  this  course  to  us.  The 
fbOowtng  is  one  of  thew  note*:  **  The  ambassadors  made  no  representation.  I  did 
not  fufier  than  to  interfero  in  the  internal  aibirs  of  Fraoce.* 
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resolute  men,  when  once  he  had  adopted  a  couise  of  conduct,  he 
willed  impetuously  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  will  long. 

Therefore  it  was  that  both  king  and  minister  strove  with  obsti- 
nate and  impatient  wilfulness  to  blind  their  own  judgments.  Un- 
happy men,  whose  rashness  was  unsustained  by  vigour,  who  rushed 
on  oanger  with  tlieir  eyes  shut,  braving  it  indeed,  but  not  with  de- 
liberate valour. 

Meanwliile,  the  long  continuation  of  public  uncertainty  excited 
that  spirit  of  speculation  congenial  to  tne  higher  bourgeoisie,  and 
afforded  the  frequenters  of  the  stock  exchange  an  aliment  on  which 
their  keen  appetites  failed  not  to  fasten.  The  bankers  sent  out  their 
emissaries  to  besiege  all  the  avenues  of  the  throne;  priestly  influ- 
ences were  set  in  operation ;  and  contracts  were  entered  into  with 
persons  who  had  the  ear  of  ministers.  A  financier,  who  had  ac- 
quired, first  under  the  Empire,  and  afterwards  under  the  Restoration, 
a  deplorable  reputation  for  boldness  and  address,  bound  himselfy  by 
a  deed  executed  in  presence  of  a  notary,  to  pay  fifty  thousand  fiancs 
on  receipt  of  a  draft  of  the  ordonnances,  which  he  foresaw  were  in 
contemplation,  llie  fifty  thousand  francs  were  paid,  and  the  lucky 
speculator  staked  upon  a  fall  in  the  funds.  M.  Rothschild,  on  the 
contrary,  speculated  on  a  rise,  not  being  so  well  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fully  believing  that  the  mine  would  not  be  sprung 
till  the  month  of  August.  In  the  night  of  the  25th-26th  ot  July 
M.  de  Talleyrand  sent  for  one  of  his  friends,  whose  funds  were 
deeply  invested  in  stock  exchange  ti-ansactions.  He  told  him  he 
had  been  to  St.  Cloud  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  had  sought  an 
audience  of  Charles  X.  to  talk  with  him  on  the  apprehensions  of  the 
king  of  England,  of  which  he  had  received  intimation;  but  every 
thing  liad  been  done  by  the  influential  people  of  the  ch&teau  to  pre- 
vent his  liaving  access  to  the  monarch ;  he  had,  therefore,  been 
obliged  to  quit  St.  Cloud  without  effecting  his  purpose,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  that 
a  catastrophe  was  imminent.  **  Speculate  on  a  fall,"  he  added,  "  it 
is  a  safe  game." 

A  council  of  ministers  had,  in  fact,  been  held  in  Paris  on  the 
24th,  in  which  the  fate  of  monarchy  in  France  had  been  discussed 
for  the  last  time. 

The  iniuistcrs  made  no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  coi(p  cTetat: 
such  a  step  had  been  formally  proposed  to  the  council  in  the  begin- 
ning ol'  July  by  M.  dc  Chantclauze.*  A  bold  leap  over  the  pale  of! 
the  law  was  the  grand  object  M.  de  Polignac  had  proposed  to  him- 
self. MM.  d*Haussez  and  de  Chantclauze  had  almost  made  the 
adoption  of  the  most  vigorous  measures  the  condition  of  their  joining 

*  "  The  ministers  were  perfectly  unanimous  on  the  necessity  of  tlic  ordoonADoei, 
and  the  ri{:1it  of  issuing  them.  M.  de  lliinville  alone  wished  that  the  execution  c€ 
tlie  measure  should  he  postponed  for  some  weeks.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  time.** 
— J/ 6'.  jivte  of  M,  de  Polignac, 
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the  administration.  But  M.  de  Guemon  Renville  raised  more  than 
doubte  as  to  whether  the  moment  was  opportune  for  a  cotip  d'etat. 
**  The  elections,"  he  said,  **  have  proved  adverse  to  us.  No  matter. 
Let  us  suffer  the  chamber  to  assemble.  If,  as  is  probable,  it  refuses 
its  co-operation,  it  will  remain  demonstrated  before  the  eyes  of 
nations  that  it  is  it  renders  the  regular  course  of  government  impos- 
sible. The  responsibility  of  a  retused  budget  cannot  light  upon  the 
crown.  Our  situation  will  then  be  much  more  favourable,  and  we 
shall  be  in  a  condition  to  consult  with  much  more  freedom  for 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  monarchy." 

M.  dc  Guemon  Ranville  had  an  oratorical  facility  that  empowered 
him  to  encoimter  the  wordy  war  of  the  chamber.  It  was  not  so 
with  his  colleagues.  M .  de  Peyronnet's  language  had  no  persuasive 
charms.  M.  ae  Chantelauze  was  animated  with  a  sort  of  morbid 
ardour  that  was  fretted  by  discussion.  MM.  do  Polignac,  de  Mont- 
bel,  Capelle,  and  d'Haussez,  were  not  men  to  figure  to  advantage  in 
the  tribune.  These  considerations  had  prevailed,  and  it  had  been 
decided  to  be  beforehand  with  the  chamber  when  the  meeting  of 
ministers  took  place  on  the  24th. 

The  first  question  discussed  was  relative  to  the  electoral  scheme  to 
be  laid  down.  M.  d'Hausscz  did  not  approve  of  the  plan  drawn  up 
by  M.  de  Peyronnct.  He  thought  that,  since  law  was  to  be  set 
aside,  the  more  boldly  and  completely  that  was  done,  the  better ; 
that  to  alter  the  electoral  system  was  quite  as  dangerous  as  to  destroy 
it,  and  was  less  profitable;  that  the  ricn,  whether  noble  or  bourgeois, 
being  the  natural  supporters  of  royalty,  were  the  proper  persons  on 
whom  to  rely;  and  consequently  the  best  course  to  take  was  provi- 
sionally to  summon  to  the  task  of  making  laws  persons  equal  in 
number  to  the  deputies,  taken  from  those  who  paid  the  highest 
amount  of  taxes  in  each  department.  This  project,  which  was  at 
least  logical  in  its  audacity,  was  not  adopted. 

The  electoral  system  of  M.  de  Pejnronnet  found  also  an  opponent 
in  M.  de  Guemon  Ranville,  who  ended  by  saying  to  him,  ''  It 
would  come  just  to  the  same  thing  were  you  to  reduce  your  ordon- 
nance  to  four  lines,  and  decree  that  the  deputies  should  be  elected  by 
theprefects  of  the  departments." 

Tiie  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  covemment  formed  the  next  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  it  was  one  on  which  many  of  the  ministers  were  not 
free  from  considerable  disnuietude.  On  the  departure  of  M.  de 
Bourmont,  M.  de  Polignac  had  added  to  his  functions  as  president 
of  the  council  those  of  minister  of  war — a  double  burden,  far  too 
heavy  for  so  weak  a  head.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  M.  do  Bour- 
mont had  earnestly  requested  and  advisca  his  colleague  to  take  no 
decisive  steps  before  his  return.  M.  de  Polignac's  confidence  in 
himself  was  unbounded.  **  How  many  men  can  you  count  on  in 
Paris?*  said  M.  d*Haussez  to  him.  *'  Have  you  at  least  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  thousand?"—**  More  than  that,"  replied  M.  de  Po- 
lignac, **  I  liave  forty-two  thousand;"  and  rolling  up  a  p^pcr  he 
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held  in  liis  hands,  he  threw  it  across  the  table  to  Baron  dHauaaes. 
"  Wliy  what  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  ktter.  "  I  find  set  down  here 
but  thirteen  thousand  men ! — ^thirteen  thousand  men  on  yafer !  that 
is  to  say,  barely  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  actual  fighting  men ! 
And  die  other  twenty-nine  that  are  to  make  up  the  number  you 
allege,  where  are  they?"  M.  de  Polignac  positively  asserted  that 
they  were  quartered  round  Paris,  and  that  in  ten  hours  they  could 
be  assembled,  if  necessaiy,  in  the  capital. 

This  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  on  ministers.  Tliej 
were  about  to  play  a  formidable  game  with  their  eyes  shut 

The  25th  was  now  arrived,  and  nothing  very  pomtive  had  yet 
transpired.  So  vague  even  was  public  anticipation,  that  the  Prinde 
de  Conde  gave  a  ^rand  f£tc  that  day  to  the  Due  d'Orldana.  Hie 
hours  rolled  on  in  joy  at  the  chateau  de  St.  Leu:  there  were  ihea« 
trical  performances  in  the  evening,  and  the  Baroness  de  Feuchdxes 
appeared  on  the  stage. 

During  this  time,  a  person  who  had  for  some  months  been  in 
constant  and  secret  intercourse  with  the  court, — ^M.  Gasimir  Peiier, 
— received  a  small  note,  folded  triangularly,  at  his  house  in  the  Bcis 
de  Boulogne.  He  opened  it  anxiously  in  presence  of  his  family; 
his  face  grew  livid,  and  he  let  his  arms  drop  m  despair. 

He  had  received  accurate  intelligence.  That  very  day  the  mi- 
nisters were  assembled  at  St.  Cloud,  to  sign  the  ordonnancea  that 
suspended  the  constitution  of  the  country. 

The  dauphin  was  present.  He  had  at  first  given  his  voice 
against  the  ordonnances;  but  he  very  soon  surrendered  his  own 
opinion  in  deference  to  the  king's:  for  the  dauphin  trembled  be- 
neath his  father's  eye,'  and  carried  to  a  childish  excess  that  respect  for 
the  head  of  his  family,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  desired  that  the  Bonz^ 
bon  princes  should  be  brought  up. 

The  ministers  took  their  places  in  silence  round  the  fatal  table. 
Charles  X.  had  the  dauphin  on  his  right,  and  M.  de  Polignac  on 
his  left.  He  questioned  each  of  his  servants  one  after  the  other, 
and  when  he  came  to  M.  d'Haussez,  that  minister  repeated  his  ob- 
servations of  the  preceding  day.  ^'  Do  you  refuse  ?'  said  Charles  X. 
— "  Sire,"  replied  the  minister,  *'  may  I  be  allowed  to  address  one 
question  to  the  king.  Is  your  majesty  resolved  on  proceeding 
should  your  ministers  draw  back?" — '*  Yes,"  said  Charles X.,  firmly. 
The  minister  of  marine  took  the  pen  and  amied. 

When  all  the  signatures  were  affixed,  there  was  a  solemn 
and  awful  pause.  An  expression  of  high- wrought  energy,  mingled 
with  uneasiness,  sat  on  the  faces  of  tlie  ministers,  m.  de  ro- 
lignac  alone  wore  a  look  of  triumph.  Charles  X.  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  with  perfect  composure.  As  he  pa^ed  M.  d  ilaua- 
aez,  who  was  looking  up  with  an  air  of  deep  thouffht,  "  What  is  it 
you  are  looking  at  so?"  he  said. — "  Sire,  I  was  looking  round  to 
see  if  there  did  not  happen  to  be  a  portrait  of  Strafford  here.*' 
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CHAPTER  n. 


The  26th  of  Jalj  puBed  away  very  calmly  in  Paris.  At  the 
Palufl  Royal,  however,  some  young  men  were  seen  moimtin^  on 
cliairs,  as  fonnerly  Camille  I)^mouEns  had  done.  Th^  lead  the 
Moniteur  aloud  ;  appealed  to  the  people  against  the  Tiolation  of  the 
charter,  and  endeavoined  by  violent  gesticulation  and  inflammatory 
harangues  to  excite  in  their  hearers  and  in  themselYes  a  vague 
appetite  for  agitataon.  But  dancing  was  going  on  in  the  environs 
of  the  capttaf;  the  people  was  engaged  in  labour  or  amusement 
The  bourgeoisie  alone  gave  evidence  of  oonstematian.  The  ordcm- 
nances  had  dealt  it  a  twofold  blow:  they  had  struck  at  its  political 
power  in  the  persons  of  its  l^islatorSf  and  at  its  moral  power  in 
those  of  its  writers. 

At  first  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  throughout  the  whole  bom> 
mois  portion  of  the  population  but  one  dull  uniform  stupor. 
Bankers,  traders,  manufacturers,  printers,  lawyers,  and  joumahstB, 
accosted  each  other  with  scared  and  astounded  looks.  There  was 
in  this  sudden  mnizKng  of  the  press,  in  this  bold  and  deep-searching 
alteration  of  the  elective  mechanism,  in  this  overturning  of  all  laws 
by  virtue  of  an  obscure  artide,  a  sort  of  arrogant  challenge  that 
stunned  men's  £K;ulties.     So  much  daring  infisrred  proportional 


stroup^ 
It  napp 


It  happened  by  an  unhi^py  freak  of  chance  Aat  the  revolutioni 
which  was  to  end  in  castmg  the  crown  into  chancery,  began  pre- 
cisely by  a  consultation  of  lawyers.  At  the  first  news  of  the  oraon- 
luuxxs,  several  journalists,  accompanied  by  some  iurisconsults,  hmv 
ried  to  the  house  of  M.  Dnpin  am^  They  wished  to  know  was 
there  no  means  of  publishing  the  Journals  without  an  authorization^ 
and  how  fiu:  a  step  of  such  har^ood  would  be  sheltered  by  the 
protection  of  the  judges  and  of  the  laws.  At  this  meeting  appeared 
aome  men  who  were  destined  to  figure  with  applause  on  the  public 
stage.  Beside  M.  dc  Remusat,  who  manife^ed  a  calm  and  ddi- 
bemto  firmness,  stood  M.  Barthe,  plunged  seemingly  in  a  sort  of 
moral  intoxication  that  found  vent  m  words  of  boyidi  intemperance. 
H.  OdUon  Barrot  sitting  a  Uttle  apart,  turned  over  the  leaves  <^  a 
Code  with  an  absent  air,  but  his  distxess  was  visible  in  his  troubled 
features.  As  for  M.  Dupin,  practised  as  he  was  in  concealing  his 
natural  pusillanimity  under  an  affected  bluntaess,  he  did  not  refuse 
his  advice,  but  he  cried  out  not  without  blustering,  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  deputy, — thereby  declining  all  poUtical  responsibility  as  to 
,  ikm  iBsne  of  which  was  unknown. 

ui^  ^;v<x  exchange  had  not  been  the 
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last  to  be  moved  by  the  news  of  the  day.  They  had  read  in  the 
fatal  lines  of  the  Momteur  some  of  them  milUons  lost,  others  millions 
won.  M.  Rothschild  received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  ordon- 
nances  in  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  as  he  was  returning 
from  his  country-house.  He  tumca  pale :  it  was  a  thunderbolt  to 
a  speculator  for  a  rise.  We  w411  state  by-and-by  how  it  was  he 
contrived  to  be  a  loser  of  only  some  millions  of  francs.  Others  had 
calculated  better:  the  ordonnanccs  were  for  them  the  starting-point 
of  a  series  of  profitable  operations.  The  three  per  cents,  haying 
suddenly  fallen  from  seventy-eight  to  seventy-two,  there  were  men 
who  could  date  their  fortunes  from  that  day. 

The  emotion  felt  at  the  Institute  was  as  lively  as  that  at  the  . 
Bourse^  but  of  a  loftier  character.    There  M.  Arago  saw  Marshal  ' 
Marmont,  Due  de  Ramise,  rushing  to  him  with  flashing  eyes  and 
features  convulsively  oistiurbed.     **  Well !"  cried  the  marshal,  im- 
/petuously,  "the   ordonnances  have   just   appeared*     I  knew  it! 4 
I  The  wretches,  what  a  horrible  situation  they  place  me  in !  I  shall 
have  perhaps  to  draw  my  sword  in  support  of'^  measures  I  detest!" 
He  was  not  mistaken.    It  was  liis  dcstmy  to  be  twice  fatal  to  his 
country. 

Tlie  iloge  of  Fresnel,  which  was  to  have  been  delivered  by  M, 
Arago  on  the  26th,  had  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  people  to  the 
Institute.  M.  Arago  resolved  not  to  pronounce  his  discourse,  in- 
tending to  allege  as  his  reason  the  absorbing  importance  of  the  poli- 
tical events  then  pending.  Several  of  his  colleagues  strongly  coun- 
selled him  to  tliis  act  of  courage  :  some  of  them,  among  wnom  was 
M.  Cuvier,  a  man  greater  by  his  intellect  than  by  his  heart,  repre- 
sented to  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  liis  silence  under  such  circum- 
stances would  be  factious,  and  that  he  owed  it  to  public  order,  that  T 
he  owed  it  to  himself,  not  to  compromise  the  majesty  of  science  in 
the  struggles  of  party.  While  the  matter  was  in  discussion  M.  Vil- 
lemain  appeared,  and  an  extremely  violent  altercation  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  M.  Cuvier.  M.  Arago  at  last  decided  to  speak ;  but 
he  took  care  to  introduce  into  his  eloge  on  Fresnel  some  spirited  al- 
lusions to  the  affairs  of  the  moment.  They  excited  a  gloomy  enthu- 
siasm in  the  assembly. 

The  funds  had  fallen ;  M.  Arago's  words  were  applauded ;  the  old 

monarchy  had  therefore  against  it,  from  the  very  first  day,  money 

and  science ;  of  all  human  powers  the  vilest  and  the  noblest. 

'       But  it  had  defied  a  power  more  formidable  still.     The  journalists, 

threatened  in  their  property,  in  their  poUtical  importance,  perhaps, 

'  in  their  liberty,  had  assembled  tumultuously  in  the  office  of  tne 

National.    What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  fill  the  streets  with  long  and 

loud  cries  of  alarm,  unfurl  the  tricolour  flag,  raise  the  faubouxgs, 

,  and,  in  a  word,  attack  royalty  sword  in  hand, — this  the  cditon  of 

;^  the  Tribune  woidd  have  hazarded  doing,  but  the  wri     "S  of  the  Efatt^ 

ral  papers  were  not  yet  prepared  to  carry  the  zeal  of  convi<rdoot 

to  such  lengths.   Full  of  the  recollections  of  '93|  tl     '    cmld  ^sdly 
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have  appealed  to  an  insurrectional  reroludon  for  the  protection  of 
their  threatened  interests,  had  they  not  been  fearful  of  letting  loose 
tempests  of  irresistible  fury.     Besides,  could  they  hope  to  interest 
the   nassions  of  the  people  in  resentments  of  the  bourgeoisie? 
Womd  the  workshops  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  and 
of  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  a  chamber  where  the  people  had  no 
representatives,  and  to  that  of  a  press  which  had  not  yet  ^ven  s    | 
single  publicist  to   poverty?     Some  of  the  writers  assembled  aff"^ 
tlie  office  of  the  National  had  recently  traversed  Paris ;   they  had    | 
noticed  nothing  indicative  of  the  approach  of  popular  coxnmotiom     I 
The  people  make  no  stir^  they  said;  and  this  was  a  phrase  well  calca*  J 
lated  to  damp  the  fire  of  courage. 

No  more,  therefore,  was  thought  of  than  protesting  in  the  name 
of  the  charter;  and  ihc  protest  of  the  journalists,  as  drawn  up  by 
MM.  Thiers,  Chatelain,  and  Cauchois  Lemaire,  was,  in  fact,  but  an 
intrepid  and  solemn  homage  rendered  to  the  inviolability  of  the  law*  | 
It  set  in  array  against  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  ordonnances  thd 
authority  of  the  fimdamental  compact ;  it  appealed  against  the  mo* 
difications  arbitrarily  introduced,  both  into  the  elective  system  and 
into  the  constitution  of  the  press,  not  only  to  the  terms  of  the  char* 
tcr,  but  to  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals,  and  to  the  practice  until 
then  pursued  by  the  king  himself;  lastly,  it  represented  the  viola« 
tion  of  law  by  the  government  as  the  consecration  of  a  disobe* 
dience  which  thereby  became  necessary,  legitimate,  and  in  s 
manner  sacred.  This  was  to  combine,  in  due  measure,  prudence 
and  energy.  The  protest  conceived  in  this  spirit  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

But  was  it  necessary  to  attach  to  it  the  signatures  of  all  who 
concurred  in  promulgating  it  ?  MM.  Baude  and  Costc,  the  one  <uf« 
ndnistrateur^  the  other  principal  editor  of  the  Temps^  represented 
that  the  influence  of  the  journals  depended  in  part  on  the  mystery 
in  which  the  writers  of  them  were  snrouded ;  tnat  the  solemnitjr  ca 
such  a  resistance  as  that  now  proposed  would  inevitably  be  impaired 
by  the  publication  of  some  obscure  names ;  and  that  it  was  expedient 
to  leave  the  whole  action  of  the  document  to  the  force  of  tne  im« 
known.  M.  Tliiers  replied  that  it  was  better  to  secure  for  the  pro* 
test  that  sort  of  /avour  which  courage  deserves  and  always  obtains. 
This  opinion  prevailed  on  account  of  its  apparent  bolcmeas.  In 
reality,  to  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  act  in  question,  and  to 
spread  it  over  so  many  heads,  was  to  weaken  it 

It  is,  nevertheless,  but  just  to  say,  that  most  of  those  who  ngned| 
believed  that  they  did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  Hves,  and  some  of  them 
braved  the  chance  of  death  with  genuine  magnanimity.  A  deputti^ 
tion  of  students  having  presented  themsehresy^i.  de  Labordo  did  not 
hesifati  to  enoouiaii^e  them  to  revolt  But  the  opinion  of  M.  Thien^ 
JL  Mi^^  :  nflucntial  electors  was,  thatitwta 

«]^UeQi  u>  tM>rmw  trum  the  U\r  itself  the  means  of  making  it  Iri* 
nn^buit    ^mg^^icse  menus,  the  refusal  of  taxes  was  one.    The 
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cliamber  having  been  illegally  dissolved,  a  lefiisal  of  taxes  waa  bat 
an  appeal  to  the  charter.  A  fresh  meeting,  composed  chiefly  of  elec- 
tors, was  held  at  the  office  of  the  National.  The  purpose  was  to 
organize  that  mode  of  opposition  which  had  begun  in  Enj^land  b^ 
Hampden's  resistance,  to  end  in  the  execution  of  Charles  L  For  it 
is  one  of  ihe  characteristics  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  have  always  copied  the  procedures  of  England 
without  understanding  them. 

There  were  among  the  persons  present  at  this  meeting,  some  men 
of  ardent  temperament,  and  some  violent  measures  were  proposed. 
M.  de  Schoncn  evinced  extraordinary  excitement,  and  his  words, 
interrupted  by  sobs,  produced  a  deep  and  stirring  effect  on  the 
hearers.  M.  Thiers  strove  to  assuage  this  effeivcscenoe.  Address- 
ing the  most  impetuous,  he  asked  them  where  were  the  cannons 
they  could  bring  to  match  the  royal  artillery ;  or  did  they  think  to 
save  the  cause  of  liberty  merely  oy  offering  their  naked  bosoms  to 
the  balls  of  the  Swiss.  But  this  timidity  was  condemned  both  by 
those  who  were  instigated  by  sincere  enthusiasm,  and  by  those  who, 
fearing  that  they  liad  t<x)  far  conmiitted  themselves,  thought  only  of 
merging  their  own  perilously  conspicuous  position  in  the  chaos  of 
universal  uproar. 

During  this  time  some  deputies,  assembled  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
Laborde,  were  making  trial  of  their  own  mettle  and  powers  of  daring. 
The  cry  to  arms  had  sounded.  **  Now  for  a  new  jeu  de  Paumey' 
said  M.  Bavoux;  and  M.  Daunou  declared  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  an  appeal  to  the  people.  M.  Casimir  Pericr  suddenly 
appeared.  lie  came,  not  to  urge  on  the  movement,  but  to  arrest  it 
if  possible.  He  said  tliat  the  chamber  had  been  dissolved;  that  con- 
sequently they  had  ceased  to  be  deputies  since  the  appearance  of  the 
Moniteur  ;  tKat  after  all,  the  men  who  made  coups  attat  did  them- 
selves aj)peal  to  the  charter,  and  that  there  was  no  judge  between  the 
authorities  and  opinion;  that  it  was  expedient  to  wait  the  issue  of 
events,  to  give  public  indignation  time  to  declare  itself,  or  rather  to 
give  mistaken  royalty  time  to  strike  into  a  better  path.  And  all 
this  ho  said  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  command,  and  in  impas- 
sioned tones.  Did  there  need  more  to  break  the  springs  of  impulse 
at  a  moment  when  hesitation  mi^ht  well  be  natural?  MM.  de 
Schonen,  de  Laborde,  and  Villemam,  who  had  been  sent  bj  their 
collea^ics  to  attend  the  meeting  of  electors,  returned  thence,  m  vain 
commissioned  with  strenuous  exhortations  to  courage.  Nothing  was 
decided.  M.  Casimir  Pcrier,  whose  only  object  was  to  euro  im- 
petuosityi  offered  his  house  for  the  next  day,  and  the  meeting 
DToke  up. 

Who,  then,  was  the  man  who  thus  presented  himself  as  mediator 
between  the  liberals  and  the  throne  at  this  solemn  hour?    CSa*"  ' 
Pericr  was  a  man  of  tall  stature  and  assured  demeanour.    His< 
tenance,  naturally  mild  and  noble,  was  subject  to 
mcnts  that  xcndcrod  it  appalling.    The  quick  fi 
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impetooaly  of  his  gestoie;  bis  feveruh  eloquence;  the  frequent  out- 
bunts  of  lug  abnoet  frenzied  cholcr;  all  seemed  to  mark  him  out  as  a 
man  born  to  rouse  the  whirlwinds  of  civil  strife.  But  loftiness 
was  lacking  to  bis  mind,  and  generosity  to  bis  heart;  he  had  not 
that  devotion,  without  which  the  art  of  swaying  minds  is  but  an 
illustrious  charlatanism.  He  hated  the  aristocracy  only  because  of 
his  inability  to  match  them;  and  the  uproused  people  seemed  to  his 
morbid  imagination  but  as  a  horde  of  oarbarians  rushing  to  pillaM 
through  seas  of  blood.  The  love  of  money  kept  hold  of  his  mix^ 
and  added  to  his  dread  of  that  people  which  was  made  up  of  poor 
men.  Timid  with  vehemence,  and  prompt  to  crush  beneath  his 
tyrannical  humour  whoever  provoked  it  by  appearing  to  look  on  it 
with  misgiving,  he  loved  command  because  it  promised  impunity  to 
violence.  As  for  his  energy,  it  sprang  only  Irom  craft,  but  in  nim 
craft  was  marvellously  seconded  by  an  acrimonious  and  bilious  tem- 
perament Accordingly  he  took  immense  pride  in  doing  little 
things.  So  much  the  haughtier  in  appearance  as  he  was  mean  in 
reality,  his  empire  was  almost  irresistible  whenever  imworthincss  and 
degrada^on  were  the  order  of  the  day;  and  never  was  man' fitter  than 
he  to  gain  acceptance  for  pusillanimous  designs;  for  he  did  not 
counsel  them — ^he  imposed  them. 

Casimir  P6ricr  would  therefore  certainly  have  smothered  the  revo- 
lution in  its  cradle,  if  he  had  needed,  to  that  end,  only  the  support 
of  his  colleagues:  but  they  were  not  the  men  whom  the  march  of 
events  obeyed  that  day. 

Many  persons,  as  I  have  said,  after  yielding  to  their  first  impulses, 
feared  they  had  gone  too  far;  and  as  they  had  little  reliance  on  royal 
clemency,  they  resolved  to  make  the  resistanccgeneral,  and  to  make 
tlie  people  interested  in  their  own  danger.  Tnus  it  was,  tlrnt  on 
and  after  the  26th  it  was  rumoured  among  the  bourgeoisie  that  it 
had  been  resolved  to  close  the  workshops  uod  to  turn  out  the  work- 
men on  the  streets.  Endeavours  were  also  made  to  compromise  the 
judicial  authorities,  and  these  easily  succeeded,  since  the  members  of 
the  tribunals  were  drawn,  for  the  molt  part,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
bourgeoisie;  and  the  publishers  of  the  Courier  Franqais^  the  Jcwmal 
(k  Commerce^  and  the  Journal  de  Paris^  obtained  from  M.  Debel* 
leymc,  president  of  the  tribunal  de  prtmiire  instance^  an  order 
enjoining  the  printers  to  lend  their  presses  to  the  non-authoriieJ 
journals. 

We  have  seen  in  what  manner  the  agitation  produced  on  the  sur*; 
face  of  society  had  begotten  the  protest  of  the  journalists.  Thisl 
protest,  by  giving  a  tangible  expression  to  legal  resistance,  compro-i 
miaod  oatain  names,  aim  the  penons  thus  implicated  labourea  to  I 
IBurfofitc  a-v^l:.  ::.^:  ■  i.  .  i^\  ar  the  whole  bnml/ 

cif  tbc  doDgor;  and  to  ifao  oommotiorL  ww  ^  lly  propagated,  till 

it  inrnlrea  tbc  lowot  ranks  of  sucaety,    A  k  v^,  a^nes  flum^  at  If.  de 
i  Potignac's  carnage  ca  Monday  ervetuiig  wure  bui  a  Dreluoie  to  moie 
danng  cntopMca.    Such  wu  the  cuocaumauoo  oi  Utile  measiires, 
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such  the  tissue  of  noble  instmcts,  of  indecisionfi  and'akrms/by  which 
legal  resistance  passed  into  an  insurrection,  which  was,  in  its  turn,  to 

five  birth  to  a  revolution.  A  strange  revolution  surely  I  for  it  was 
rought  on  by  the  higher  bourgeoisie,  who  dreaded  it,  and  accom- 
plished by  the  people,  who  flung  themselves  into  it  almost  unwit- 
tingly ! 

It  was  in  the  following  terms  that  a  postilion  travelling  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  on  the  night  of  the  26 — 27,  told  one  of  his  comrades 
the  news  of  the  ordonnances:  "The  Parisians  were  in  a  fine  stew 
yesterday  evening.  No  more  chamber,  no  more  journals,  no  more 
liberty  of  the  press."— "Ay,  ay?"  replied  the  other,  "Well,  what's 
the  odds?  Do  you  see  mc  now,  provided  we  have  bread  at  two 
sous  and  wine  at  four,  I  don't  care  a  button  for  all  the  rest.'*  I  find 
on  a  page  in  which  this  anecdote  is  related  this  note  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Prince  Polignac:  "  A  charter,  as  regards  the  people  re- 
solves itself  in  the  very  first  place  into  three  things — ^work  to  do, 
cheap  bread,  and  few  taxes  to  pay.'*  M.  de  PoUgnac  was  mistaken 
in  this.  He  spoke  only  of  the  material  interests  of  the  people,  which 
is  easily  contented,  indeed,  in  times  of  ignorance.  Now  he  ought 
to  have  taken  account  of  its  passions  in  their  loftier  aspect:  for  all 
that  was  requisite  to  make  the  postilion's  language  no  longer  true, 
was  that  the  tricolour  flag  should  be  unfurled,  remindiuj^  the  old 
soldier  that  the  last  Waterloo  cartridge  had  not  yet  been  fired. 


CHAPTER  m. 


The  most  active  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  went  to  work  on  tho 
27th,  and  nothing  was  left  undone  to  stir  up  the  people.  Tho 
(razette^  the  Quotidienjie,  and  the  Universel  had  submitted  to  the 
ordonnances  from  conviction *or  from  party  spirit;  the  Journal  dts 
Debuts  and  the  Constitutionfiel  bom  fear  and  mercantile  policy.  The 
Globe^  the  National^  and  the  Temps,  which  had  appeared,  were 
profusely  circulated.  The  police  order  of  the  prccemng  day,  for- 
bidding their  publication,  only  served  to  stimulate  curiosity.  Copies 
were  (bsposed  of  by  hundreds  in  the  cafes,  the  reading-rooms,  and 
the  restaurants.  Journalists  hurried  from  manufactory  to  manufac- 
tory, and  from  shop  to  shop,  to  read  them  aloud  and  comment  upon 
them.  Individuals  in  the  dress,  and  with  the  manners  and  appear* 
ance  of  men  of  fashion,  were  seen  mounting  on  stone  posts,  and 
holdintj  forth  as  professors  of  insurrection;  whilst  students,  i 
from  their  quarter  of  the  town  by  the  appetite  for  emoti^ 
to  youth,  paraded  the  streets  armed  with  canes,  waving  *  1 
and  crying,  Vive  la  Charie  I 

The  men  of  the  people,  oast  into  the  midst  of 
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could  not  oomprchend,  looked  on  with  surpriflc  at  all  these  things; 
but  ffraduall^  yielding  to  the  contagion  of  the  hour,  they  imitatedj 
the  bourgeoisie,   and  running  about  witli  bewildered  looks,  they  i 
shouted  as  otliers  did,  Vwt  la  Charte  ! 

Some  among  the  instigators  of  sedition  were  sorely  afraid  they 
had  done  too  much.  They  had  intended  only  to  produce  a  demon** 
stration  that  should  afford  a  salutary  and  corrective  warning  to  roT« 
alty;  but  what  if  this  should  prove  a  social  disruption  ending  in 
plunder  and  in  the  dictatorship  of  a  few  demaragucs,  iar  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  that  of  a  king  ?  Was  it  prudent  to  arouse  all  the 
slumbering  passions  of  a  social  body  left  without  bond  or  tie  ? 
These  considerations  induced  some  masters  to  retain  their  workmen; 
but  others  of  more  boldness  dismissed  them,  saying,  **  Wo  have  no 
more  bread  to  give  you."  The  printing-houses  were  soon  deserted 
and  the  streets  thronged. 

Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  alliance  between  the 
Iwurgeoisie  and  the  pcopfc:  it  was  rendered  more  strict  by  the  mad** 
ncsa  of  Charles  X.  and  ins  ministers. 

Tlic  general  ofRccr  who  was  to  have  commande<l  at  Paris  on  the 
27th  and  thi*  following  days,  not  bcin^  able  to  M&l  his  mission, 
the  Due  de  Ilnguse  was  appointed  in  his  stead,   fratal  choice !-— 
for — Paris  delivered  to  the  enemy;  her  palaces  occupied  by  barba* 
nuns;  her  museums  stripped  of  tlicir  treasures;  her  squares  illumi* 
nated  by  bivouac  fires;  Cossacks  galloping,  lance  in  hand,  before  her 
<lisconsolate  matrons,  and  riding  to  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  on 
horses  branded  with  the  imperial  N.;  all  the  woes  and  shames  of  the 
country  were  summe<l  up,  to  tlie  people's  thinking,  in  one  name,  the 
name  of  the  I>uc  de  Kaguse.     In  placing  him  at  the  head  of  its 
defenders,  the  old  monarchy  put  tlio  climax  to  its  blunders;  by  its 
own  act  it  converted  an  exclusively   bourgeois    quarrel    into  tho/^ 
cause  of  the  people.     How  should  the  people  have  stood  still,  with/ 
agitators  behind  it  to  goad  it  on  with  the  fear  of  famine;  and  before  I 
it  Marmont  to  n*mind  it  of  the  emperor  bctraye<l,  and  of  Waterloo?  j 

Hut  the  blindness  of  Charles  X.  and  his  prime  minister  was  pio* 
digiousj  No  precaution  had  been  taken.  ITierc  were  at  most 
12,(X)0  soldiers  in  Paris,  the  garrison  of  which  had  just  been  dimi« 
nislied;  at  the  ministry  of  war  M.  de  Champagny  had  his  attcn* 
tion  engrossed  with  admiaistmtive  details;  and  M.  de  Polignac 
was  regretting  that  he  had  no  ready  cash  to  invest  in  the  public 
iimds. 

The  hotheads  of  the  royalist  party  went  so  far  a<«  to  reioicc  at  all 
tluB  noise.  They  had  often  said  that  tliorc  was  nothing  like  mowing 
down  faction  in  the  field;  that  Louis  XVI.  had  been  undone  by  \ 
esoeiiof  goodnature;  that  the  salety  of  the  monarchy  demanded 
v>t,tiiiij;i  and  ^93  oalletl  for  cjtpuitjoriH.  Thar  ftinatictSTn  saw,  there- 
fbrct  in  tba  ippctmla  befora  tiieir  t-'yi'St  <^^y  ^  proof  that  the  final 
hour  titpoblcd  by  Frovidenoo  was  airivixt    A^^t  would  be  the 
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result  of  this  great  ehock  giycn  to  society,  but  to  project  above  the 
crowd  those  heads  it  was  expedient  to  cut  oiF?  Warrants  to  arrest 
the  signers  of  the  journalists'  protest  were  issued,  and  orders  were 
given  to  seize  the  presses  of  the  refractory  journals. 

The  Temps  was,  of  all  the  journals,  that  which  had  displayed 
most  energy;  an  invasion  of  its  premises  was  to  be  expectea;  and 
about  the  nour  of  noon  a  detachment  of  mounted  gendarmerie  drew 
up  in  order  of  battle  before  the  gate.  The  house  thus  menaced  was 
situated  in  the  Rue  llichelieu,  one  of  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fares of  Paris,  and  the  presses  which  it  was  intended  to  seize  were 
in  the  buildings  at  the  further  end  of  a  large  court.  The  approach 
of  the  cammissaire  being  announced,  M.  Baude  had  the  doors  of  the 
printing-house  locked,  and  the  gates  opening  on  the  street  thrown 
wide  open.  The  workmen,  the  contnbutors,  and  all  the  persons 
employed  on  the  paper  in  any  capacity,  drew  up  in  two  files; 
M.  mudc  stationed  limiself  in  the  space  between  them,  bareheaded; 
and  in  that  order  all  remained  waiting  the  event  in  deep  silence. 
The  passers  by  were  stnick  with  curiosity  and  stopped;  some  of  them 
bowed  respectfully;  the  gendarmes  were  uneasy. 

The  commissaire  arrived.  Obliged  to  pass  between  the  two  files 
of  men,  who  stood  mute  and  impassive  on  either  hand,  he  became 
agitated,  turned  pale,  and  going  up  to  M.  Baude,  he  politely  stated 
to  him  the  object  of  his  mission.  "It  is  by  virtue  of  the  ordon* 
nances,  ]Monsicur,"  said  M.  Baude  firmly,  *'  that  you  are  come  to 
demolish  our  presses.  Well  then,  it  is  m  the  name  of  the  law  that 
I  call  on  you  to  ibrbcar."  Tlie  commissaire  sent  for  a  locksmith; 
he  came,  and  the  doors  of  the  printing-house  were  about  to  be  forced 
open.  M.  Ikudc  stopjxnl  the  man,  and  producing  a  copy  of  the  Code, 
ho  read  to  him  the  article  relating  to  the  pimishment  of  robbeiy  ac- 
companied with  housebreaking.  The  loclcsmith  uncovered  his  bead 
to  show  liis  respect  for  the  law;  but  being  again  ordered  by  the  cam- 
missaire  to  proceed,  he  seemed  about  to  obey,  when  M.  Baude  said  to 
him  with  ironical  coolness,  "  Oh,  ^o  on !  it  is  only  a  matter  of  the 
galleys."  At  the  same  time  appealing  from  the  cammissaire  to  the 
assize  courts  he  drew  out  his  pocket-book  to  enter  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  present.  The  pocket-book  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  inscribed  his  name.  Every  particular  in  this  scene 
was  striking  and  singular, — M.  Baude's  stature,  his  sturdy  counte- 
nance, liis  keen  eyes  overhung  with  thick  bushy  brows,  the  law  for 
which  he  demanded  respect,  the  stubborn  determination  of  the 
spectators,  the  protection  of  the  absent  ludgcs  invoked  within  a  few 
paces  of  a  detachment  of  gendarmerie,  the  crowd  that  every  moment 
OTcw  denser  outside  and  gave  audible  expression  to  its  indignatioik 
Xbe  terrified  locksmith  tlircw  up  the  job  and  was  loudly  cheeied* 
Another  was  sent  for:  he  endeavoured  to  execute  the  oxoexa  giy 
liim;  but  suddenly  found  that  liis  tools  were  gone.  It  <v^u^  ii<> 
cessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  smith  employed  to  th«  iiuM 
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on  the  ooQvietfl.'  TlieBB  proocedings,  wliich  took  npserenl  hotbrSi  and 
were  witnessed  by  great  numbers  of  persons,  derived  a  real  historical 
importance  from  the  circumstances.  By  affording  the  people  an 
example  of  disobedience  combined  with  attachment  to  the  laws,  two 
cmvings  of  its  nature  were  gratified, — viz.,  the  love  of  manifesting 
its  independence,  and  the  necessity  of  feeling  itself  governed. 

During  this  time  tumultuous  assemblies  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  Paris.  In  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  at  which  M.  Thiers  wad 
present,  the  question  of  stirrinfi^  up  the  masses  was  beginning  to  be 
a^tated,  and  M.  Feline  exclaimed,  '*  We  must  put  aU  oiu:  ene* 
mies  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  both  king  and  gendarmes."  But 
full  of  the  idea  that  a  conflict  between  an  imanned  multitude  and 
regular  troops  could  only  lead  to  frightful  mischief,  M.  Thiers 
strenuously  advised  keepmg  within  the  limits  of  legal  resistance, 
and  above  all,  *'  not  mixmg  up  the  king's  name  with  these  burning 
discussions." 

These  sentiments  were  those  of  most  of  tlie  deputies  assembled  in 
Paris,  lieing  met  together  at  M.  Cosiinir  Perier's,  they  wasted  ir« 
retrievable  liuurs  in  making  speeches.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  meet* 
ing  c»l'  electors  RMit  to  them  MM.  Merilhou  and  Boulay  de  la 
Mcurtlie  to  inilame  their  zeal.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  MM.  Audry  do 
I'uyraveau,  Mauguin,  and  Labbey  de  Pompicres  conjured  them  to 
i'oUuw  the  example  of  the  journalists  and  protei«t  against  a  coup  d'ktai 
that  disarmed  them.  M.  Sebastiani  talked  of  nothing  but  a  letter  to 
the  king;  M.  Dupin  maintained,  as  he  had  done  tlie  ouy  before,  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  deputies;  and  M.  Casimir  I'^rier,  as  he 
likewise  liad  done  the  preceding  day,  recommended  his  colleagues 
to  lie  down  quietly  under  the  defeat,  and  to  adioum  their  courage. 
Yet  all  had  been  turmoU  and  agitation  round  these  stock-still  leguh 
Litors  since  the  preceding  day;  and  of  this  they  had  ample  means  of 
convincing  themselves;  for  the  sound  of  horses  hoofii  clattering  over 
the  povement  of  the  street,  rung  in  the  room  where  they  were  sit- 
ting; and  some  yoimg  men  who  came  to  cheer  and  encourage  Casimir 
Pericr,  were  chargwl  by  gendanncs  under  his  windows,  and  fell 
bleeding  before  the  closed  gates  of  his  hotel 

Up  to  seven  in  the  evening  there  had  not  yet  been  any  very  serious 
engagement.  Stones  luid  been  tlirown  at  tne  gendarmes  dravm  up 
in  "front  of  the  Palais  KoyaL  In  the  Rue  du  Lycee  the  troops  haa 
fired  after  some  hesitation,  and  a  man  had  been  killed.  In  the  Kue 
8t.  Ilonore  a  shot  discharged  from  the  window  of  an  hotel,  by  a 
foreigner,  had  provoked  a  volley,  by  which  that  foreigner  and  his 
two  servants  were  killed.  Lastly,  a  barricade  had  been  constructed 
wilkiii  a  few  paces  of  the  Theatre  Franfais,  and  lancers  had  swept 
tha  ■^foimiig  streets,  sabre  in  hand,  and  wounded  a  few  individuals. 
*^'*     ~  » Asnliad  been  but  the p      ude  to  an  insurrection:  but  the 

ixing,  1       Paris  already  thrilled  with  tha 

a        erate  strife.    The  streets  were 

'  a  sombre  ciuioaity,    Some  ar« 
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xnorers'  shops  had  just  been  pillaged;  two  fiiesh  barricades  inter- 
sected the  Kue  St  Honor^,  and  a  detachment  of  the  guards  was 
hastening  from  the  Madeleine  to  destroy  them,  whilst  a  l^ttalion  of 
the  15th  light  infantry  was  advancing  in  the  same  direction  from 
the  March4  des  Innocents.  Muskets  glistened  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  shouts  of  Vive  la  Kgnel  broke  out 
from  amidst  the  hollow  and  mysterious  murmurs  of  the  living  surges. 
The  soldiers,  alternately  flattered  and  threatened,  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  torturing  perplexity:  they  drove  the  multitude  before  them 
with  friendly  lool^  and  suppliant  gestures.  This  was  natural: 
elegantly  dressed  women  had  been  seen  at  the  windows  calling  out 
to  the  troops  ^'  Do  not  hurt  the  people;"  and  the  fashionable  nrock 
coat  was  seen  in  the  tmnult  side  by  side  with  the  tattered  jacket  of 
the  proletary.  Here  then  there  was  not,  as  subsequently  atLyons, 
an  army  of  modem  slaves  led  to  battle  by  other  slaves:  the  l^ders 
in  this  case  were  potent  by  intelligence,  by  wealth,  and  by  honours. 
Now  such  is  the  mental  servility  in  every  society  yet  in  its  childhood, 
that  misfortune  protesting  agamst  iniquity,  is  neld  less  sacred  than 
might  standing  up  in  its  own  defence  against  those  who  have  dared 
to  misjudge  its  force. 

No  sooner  had  the  agitation  descended  from  the  saloons  to  the 
thoroughfares  than  it  encountered  thousands  of  men  smitten  with 
disgust  of  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  too,  that  it  was  first  begun 
in  uie  Palais  Royal,  that  is,  in  that  quarter  of  the  capital,  all  goi^eous 
with  gold  and  jewels,  where  civilization  cloaks  its  miseries  imder  the 
trappings  of  its  pomps,  the  quarter  of  rich  men  and  of  prostitutes. 
It  was  from  those  impure  haunts  that  lie  masked  behind  glitteiii^ 
shops,  that  were  seen  issuing  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  with 
wild  looks  and  flushed  faces,  some  of  the  men  who  figured  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fray.  But  to  the  real  people,  to  the  people 
that  toils  and  suficrs,  was  to  be  left  the  ta8k  of  filling  up  every  page 
in  the  history  of  these  conflicts;  and  on  the  part  of  that  people  all 
was  pure  heroism,  noble  instincts,  and  ignorant  and  blind  magna- 
nimity. 

Day  was  just  declining  when  a  man  appeared  on  the  Quai  de 
r^ole,  carrying  in  his  hand  that  tricolour  flag  which  had  not  been 
seen  for  fifteen  years.  No  cry  was  uttered,  no  movement  took  place 
among  the  crowd  drawn  up  along  tlie  river  walls.  Amazed,  mlent, 
and,  as  if  immersed  in  their  recollections,  they  continued  gazing, 
long  after  it  passed,  on  that  standard,  the  unexpected  sight  of  which 
evoked  such  glorious  phantoms.  Some  aged  men  uncovered  their 
heads,  others  shed  tears;  every  face  had  turned  pale. 

The  proceedings  in  the  course  of  this  day  at  the  jfecolcPolytochnique, 
which  was  destined  to  iigiux)  so  illustriously  in  the  coming  events,  was 
as  follows: — M.  Charms,  a  pupil  who  had  been  expeUcd  from  the 
school  for  having  sung  the  Afarseillahe  at  a  banquet  iive  months  too 
soon,  wrote  to  one  of  his  old  comrades,  informing  him  that,  to  all 
appearance,  ihcre  would  be  open  hostilities,  and  bidding  him.hj  jdl 
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meaxui  to  incite  his  companions  to  energy  in  the  canse.  Along  with 
the  note,  he  sent  his  correspondent  the  journals  that  had  appeared 
that  morning.  The  privates  of  the  school  liad  not  been  able  to  go 
abroad  into  the  city,  the  days  on  which  they  were  allowed  that 
privilege  being  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  but  the  pupiLi 
who  ranked  as  sergeants  and  sergeant-majors,  being  permitted  to  go 
into  town  every  day  between  two  o'clock  and  five,  went  all  over 
Paris,  and  on  their  return  they  related  that  the  troops  had  charged^ 
that  victims  had  fallen,  and  that  every  thing  seemcu  in  preparation 
for  a  serious  conflict.  Their  predictions  appeared  to  be  verined ;  for 
about  six  o'clock  the  pupils  distinctly  heard  the  noise  of  platoon 
firing  proceeding  from  the  other  ride  of  the  Seine.  The  most  lively 
eifervescence  ^vas  immediately  manifest  among  them  ;  their  studies 
were  broken  off;  the  officers  and  M.  Binet,  the  inspector-general  of 
studies,  first  threatened,  then  remonstrated,  but  all  in  vain;  the  stu* 
dents  a^embled  in  the  billiard- room,  and  set  about  deliberating  on 
the  course  they  nhould  adopt.  Tlie  agitation  of  the  meetinff  was 
extreme.  At  last  it  was  revived  that  a  deputation  of  four  should 
be  sent  to  Laflitte,  Casimir  Perier,  and  Lulayette,  to  declare  that  tho 
school  was  ready  to  second  their  effort**,  and,  if  necessary,  to  cast 
it«*lf  bodily  into  the  insurrection.  ITie  students  selected  for  tho 
embassy  were  MM.  I^thon,  Berthelin,  Pinsonniere,  and  Toumeux, 
Tliey  iorced  their  ^vay  out,  and  made  for  the  Rue  des  Fosses-du- 
Temple,  to  the  apartments  of  M.  Charras.  ITiere  they  dressed 
themselves  as  civihans,  for  thc*y  were  afraid  of  being  arrested  on  the 
way:  and  all  five  set  out  for  the  house  of  M.  Laflitte. 

\Vliat  an  aspei*t  did  Paris  present  at  the  moment  when  darkness 
dt»sc'ended  \ux.n\  it !     All  along  the  Boulevards,  on  tho  Place  Louis 
XV.,  the  Place  Vendome,  and  tliat  of  the  Bastille*  were  Swiss,  or 
lancers,  c»r  gendarmes  dVlite,  or  i'uirassii.»rs  of  the  guards,  or  foot 
raldiers;  patrols  crossing  in  every  direction ;  in  the  lines  de  r£chello 
and  des  Pyramides  attempts  at  txirriaides;  and  all  round  the  Palais 
Koyal  a  swarm  of  men  assembled  i'rom  all  quarters  to  batten  on 
revolt;  musket  i»liot»*  as  yut  few  and  desultory;  at   the  foot  of  the 
columns  of  tlie  Exchange  a  guanlhousti  bLizing,  and  bht-dding  an 
ominous  ffoo<l  of  light  over  the  sf]uare;  under  the  i)eria*tylc  of  tho 
Tliratrc  dca  Nouveautcs  a  coq>se,  laid  there  after  having  been  car* 
ried  alxmt  with  cries  of  **  Vengeance!"  darkness  gatliering  tliicker 
and  thicker  over  the  city  from  the  destruction  of  the  lani[>s;  men 
running  up  and  down  the  Kue  Kichelicu  liareanned,  with  tt^rches 
in  their  hands.     Ay,  the  instigiitiirs  of  the  in^!um*ction  mijrht  well    ; 
Iw  terriiied  then,  for  where  was  the  rolling  mass  they  had  set  in    i 
motion  to  stop?     **  No,''  veheujently  exclaimed  M.  do  Kemusat  in    i 
the  otDi*o  of  the  Globe;  '*  no,  it  was  never  our  intention  to  priMluco   j 
a  revolution;  all  we  purpose<l  was  a  lejriJ  n^istance."     'lliese  words  ; 
having  been  keenly  repfieil  to  by  M.  rauiin,  a  violent  attenuation 
took  plaoc,  and  thraatening  exckunations  gave  reason  to  appa^hend 
•  more  Hiious  cooflkli . . . 
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M.  de  Remusat,  nevertheless,  had  evinced  a  firmness  that  did  him 
honour,  as  long  as  matters  were  confined  to  constitutional  reastanoe. 
But  he  was  alarmed  at  all  the  contingencies  of  more  reckless  daring. 

The  &ct  was,  that  all  these  bourgeois  feared  the  people  still  more 
than  they  did  the  court.  *'  Take  heed  what  you  do,"  said  a  manu- 
facturer of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marceau  that  evening  to  his  friends 
of  the  National;  **  if  you  give  the  workmen  arms,  toey  will  fight; 
if  you  do  not  give  them  arms,  they  will  rob." 

No  arms  were  given  them;  they  took  them,  did  not  rob,  and 
thought  only  of  fighting. 

Meanwhile  some  citizens,  among  whom  were  MM.  Thiers,  Cau« 
chois  Lemaire,  Chevalier,  Bastide,  and  Dupont  were  deliberating 
at  the  house  of  M.  Cadct-Gassicourt  on  the  means  of  givim?  regu- 
larity and  system  to  the  resistance.  The  house  was  in  the  Rue  St. 
Honor($;  the  discussion  was  carried  on  in  hearing  of  the  fusillade, 
and  witli  more  confiLsion  than  ardour  of  spirit.  The  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  legal  forms  was  energetically  advocated  by  M. 
Thiers.  In  the  opinion  of  most  present,  the  movement  going  on  in 
tlic  capital  was  perfectly  identical  in  character,  and  coula  not  but  bo 
identical  in  result,  with  that  which  had  broken  out  in  1827  in  the 
Rue  St.  Denis.  The  meeting  had  no  other  object  than  to  form  in 
each  arrondisscmcnt  a  committee  of  resistance,  which  should  corrc* 
spond  mth  the  deputies.  But  revolutions  are  not  accomplished  in 
so  methodical  a  style.  A  few  intrepid  men,  such  as  MM.  Charles 
Teste  and  Anfous,  seated  apart  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  grew  im- 
patient at  these  prolix  discussions;  they  quitted  the  room  without 
waiting  to  hear  them  to  an  end,  and  humed  away  to  concert  mea- 
sures >vith  tlicir  Iriends  for  the  next  day's  battle. 

Another  meeting  took  place  at  the  house  of  Grcneral  Grourgaud, 
at  which  were  present  MM.  Clavet  Graubert,  formerly  aide-decamp 
to  General  Bertrund,  M.  Dumoulin,  Colonel  Dufays,  and  the  Com- 
mandant Bacheville,  all  men  of  the  empire.  They  agreed  to  ren- 
dezvous next  day  in  the  Place  des  Petits-P^res,  not  iar  from  the 
Palais  Royal. 

Others  thought  only  of  forcing  Charles  X.  to  capitulate,  the  only 
mcims,  acconUno;  to  them,  of  steering  clear  of  tliose  two  perils, 
despotism  and  pillage.  The  Baron  de  Vitrolles  received  a  visit  from 
Dr.  Tliibault,  who  was  on  nitlier  intimate  terms  with  Greneral  Gdrard. 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  prevail  on  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  make 
conciliatory  overtures  to  Charles  X.,  his  influence  with  whom  was 
well  known. 

But  a  revolution  was  become  inevitable.  Now  did  that  people, 
which  was  about  to  effect  it,  clearly  understand  its  import,  ana  could 
it  foresee  its  scope?  Did  it  know  where  were  its  enemies?  Did  it 
know  the  men  it  was  to  take  for  its  leaders?  In  the  course  of  that 
evening  a  carriage  was  stopped  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy  by  a  band  of 
working  men  armed  with  sticks.  *^  It  is  a  minister  nngi''  thoy 
shouted,  furiously.    In  the  carriage  were  Madame  ]       JbaonAi  Jw 
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two  children,  and  an  unknown  indiyidnaL    Hie  door  wai  opehed 
and  the  unknown  stepped  out.    He  would,  peihap0,  have  beent 
killed,  for  he  dared  not  diflclose  his  name,  when  a  camial  paasenger,  '^ 
recognising  him,  cried  out,  Caaimir  Pdrier  I  The  moment  the  words 
were  heard,  enthusiasm  succeeded  to  threats,  and  the  crowd  carried 
in  triumph,  as  one  of  the  most  implacable  enemies  of  Charles  X., 
him  who,  at  that  very  instant,  was  pondering  only  how  he  might « 
save  that  monarch's  crown.    Too  often  the  people  nghts  onl^  for  a^ 
change  of  tjrrants,  and  adopts  leaders  of  whom  it  knows  nothing  but 
their  names. 

Nearly  at  the  same  hour  the  youths  deputed  by  the  J^le  Poly- 
technique,  knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  Il6td  I^tte.  They  were 
answered  that  the  master  ot  the  house  was  retired  to  rest  He  was 
to  be  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the  noise  of  a  revolution,  for 
thin^  were  hurrying  down  a  declivity  up  which  there  was  no  ro- 
tummg. 

M.  dc  Polignac  on  his  part  was  taking  his  measures,  and  he 
despatched  orders  to  two  battalions  of  the  6th  regiment  of  the 
^OiArds,  then  in  garrison  at  Saint  Denis,  to  march  witn  all  speed  on 
Paris.  It  was  night  when  the  order  reached  the  coloncL  The 
drum  summoned  the  two  battalions  to  their  colours;  fifteen  rounds 
of  ammunition  were  delivered  to  the  soldiers;  and  the  colonel,  ad* 
drestfin*^  the  ofliccrs,  said  to  them,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotioni 
'*  Gentlemen,  we  march  to  Paris.  Preserve  order  in  your  com- 
panies, and  if  the  guards  engage,  let  every  one  do  his  duty." 


CHAPTER  IV- 

DuBiKO  the  day  of  the  27th,  the  people,  suddenly  startled  from 
its  repose  by  the  uproar  of  jmssions  that  were  not  its  own,  had  made 
expenments  in  the  way  of  insurrection.  When  it  tiuned  out  into 
the  streets  on  the  28th,  it  had  not  yet  taken  an  exact  account  eithei 
of  its  affections  or  its  hatreds ;  but  it  was  suffering,  it  had  smelled 
powder ; — what  more  was  needed  ?  Besides,  the  love  of  danger  and 
an  appetite  for  adventure  are  natural  to  those  who  have  long  bent 
under  the  harsh  discipline  of  penury. 

As  it  is  througli  the  outward  sif^  of  things  that  human  authori* 
ties  obtain  their  position,  so  likewise  through  them  are  they  pulled 
down.  Tho  people  set  about,  in  the  first  place,  proscribing  what 
was  most  elevated  in  that  society  in  which  it  felt  itself  so  ill  at  ease ; 
and  thai  which  was  most  conspicuous  in  the  high  places  was  its  most 

I    j  iry  sjrmbol  of  monarchy 

with  iiLsuiL  It  (ibiiuiuiol  diu  si^^Tis  oi  the  court-purveyors,  and 
disgg^  ibo  emUcmi  of  royalty  thiDUgh  tho  mire. 
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\     All  this  was  only  disorder.    The  tricolour  Aug  -was  unfurled 

\Then  began  the  revolution. 

In  thofie  three  pieces  of  differently-coloured  doth,  the  people 
read  a  whole  history  of  heroic  and  affecting  import  It  meant 
France  about  to  be<>3me  again  the  first  nation  in  the  world;  it 
meant  the  imperial  epic  about  to  recommence :  nay  more,  perhaps,— 
it  meant  the  emperor  who  was  not  dead.  Two  men  of  the  empire 
appeared  at  the  post  of  the  Bank :  one  of  these  M.  Dumoulin,  wore 
a  hat  and  feathers,  and  the  uniform  of  an  orderly  officer;  the 
other,  the  Commandant  Dufays,  was  disguised  as  a  working  man: 
he  had  a  red  handkerchief  wrapped  round  his  head,  and  a  tricolour 
flag  tied  round  his  loins.  They  marched  along,  followed  by  two  or 
three  hundred  men,  who  mingled  the  cmperor^s  name  with  invoca* 
tionsto  liberty.  But  Vive  la  Charte!  was  the  cry  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  men  of  the  people  who  knew  nothing  of  the  charter,  threw 
into  that  cry  all  the  vamie  hopes  that  swelled  their  bosoms.  Many 
of  them  died  for  a  word  they  did  not  understand:  the  men  who  did 
understand  it  were  to  show  themselves  by-and-by,  when  the  time 
was  come  to  bury  the  dead.  Some  dexterous  contrivers  even  ven- 
tured in  the  very  beginning  of  the  strife  to  have  the  name  of  The 
Black  Prince  whispered  about  through  some  groups.  They  knew 
how  irresistible  is  the  power  of  mystery,  and  how  poetical  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  people. 

The  invasion  of  the  mayoralty  of  the  Petits  P^res  was  one  of  the 
first  episodes  of  the  28th.  MM.  Degoussee,  Hi^onnet,  and  La- 
perche  liad  repaired  thither  early  in  the  mormnff,  armed  with 
muskets,  and  ready  for  combat.  M.  Degoussee  wore  tlie  uniform  of 
the  national  miard,  and  as  this  courageous  group  of  citizens  passed 
along  tlic  boulevards,  they  were  joined  by  numtxirs  of  the  people. 
Tlie  post  was  soon  forced,  the  mayoralty  taken  possession  of,  the 
muskets  it  contained  were  distributed  to  the  people,  the  drum  was 
beat  to  arms.  At  the  startling  sound  of  the  drum  announcing  in- 
surrection several  bourgeois  put  on  their  imiforms  as  national  suards, 
and  liastened  in  arms  to  the  spot.  Some  of  them  detached  them- 
selves from  the  main  body,  and  went  to  join  the  troops  of  the  line  in 
keeping  guard  at  the  bank;  others  posted  themselves  in  tlie  mayor- 
alty to  preserve  public  order.  These  were  strange  auxiliaries  for 
insurgents.  Meanwhile  agitation  was  spreading  in  every  direcUon, 
and  musket-shots  were  fired  in  the  adjoining  streets.  Some  of 
those  who  had  seized  the  post  wished  to  go  out  and  join  in  tho 
fi^ht:  the  national  guard  stopped  them,  one  of  them  exclaiming, 
"What  are  jrou  about?  Tliey  will  fancv  we  are  hostile." — "Tho 
very  thing  I  intend  they  should,"  replied  M,  Higonnet,  contemptu- 
ously, and  thereupon  he  threatened  to  shoot  the  other  down.  ThuB 
the  majority  of  tlie  bourgeoisie  brought  only  distrust  and  doubts 
and  fears  to  that  horrible  melee,  into  which  working  men  and  ohil* 
dren  were  about  to  plunge  with  chivalric  blindness.    TlM|y  ]pq|||4 
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for  order  in  a  revolt,  and  beheld  nothing  but  the  preaervatlon  of  a 
few  shops  in  the  possible  downfal  of  a  throne. 

But  by  this  time  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  faubourgs  were 
rising  en  masses  and  poiiring  in  towards  the  centre  of  Paris. 
Groups  were  collecting  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  the  Porte  St. 
Martin.  A  barricade  was  begun  at  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Denis  with  a  waggon-load  of  rough  stones.  The  journeymen 
printers  were  collecting  in  the  Passage  Dauphinc,  where  M.  Joubcrt 
nad  transformed  his  book  warehouse  into  an  arsenal.  At  another 
point  M.  Andry  do  Puyraveau,  flinging  open  the  mat  gates  of  his 

Xag^n  office,  called  the  combatants  to  him  with  loud  shouts,  and 
stributcd  muskets  among  them.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques 
tlie  students  were  sticking  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  arming 
themselves  with  their  fowlingpieces.  On  the  Place  de  la  Bourse 
appeared  two  long  wicker  cases  filled  with  arms  and  imperial  uni- 
forms, imdcr  the  care  of  M.  ^tienne  Arago.  They  came  from  the 
ThAitro  du  Vaudeville,  where  had  been  performed  some  days  before 
the  play  of  Le  Sergnit  Madiieu,  in  which  a  body  of  actors  had  to 
appear  in  arms.  M.  Charles  Teste  distributed  these  weapons  and 
uniforms  in  his  house,  sumamed  La  Petite  Jacobiniere.  The  stu- 
dents of  tlie  ^cole  Polytechnique  had  broken  open  the  fencing-rooms 
during  the  night,  possessed  themselves  of  the  foils,  broken  off  the 
buttons  from  the  ends,  and  sharpened  them  on  the  stones  of  the  cor* 
ridors.*  Being  made  acquainted  about  ten  o'clock  with  the  ordon- 
nance  dismissing  the  school,  they  lefl  the  premises,  most  of  them  in 
full -dress  uniform.  Tliey  were  greeted  in  the  Rue  de  la  Montague- 
Suinttj-Gencvieve  with  shouts  of  Vive  fEcole  Polytechnique  I  and 
they  replied  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  Liberte  /  Vive  la  Charte  /  Oner 
of  them,  holding  his  cocked  hat  in  tlie  air,  tore  the  white  cockade 
from  it,  trampled  it  underfoot,  and  raised  the  portentous  cry, 
**  Down  with  the  Bourbons !"  The  example  was  quickly  followed. 
But  the  school  dispersed ;  and  the  exertions  of  the  pupils  became 
almost  individual:  the  consequence  was  that  the  families  or  friends 
of  many  of  them  were  able  to  keep  them  back  from  the  conflict,  so 
that  instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  who,  not  being  legitimistSi 
might  have  taken  part  in  the  combat,  only  sixty  actually  fought 

About  10  or  11  a.m.,  MM.  Cliarras  and  Lothon  presented  them- 
selves at  the  house  of  M.  Lafayette,  and  were  told  he  was  froia 
home.  Another  deputation  which  liad  preceded  them  had  received 
from  the  preneral  tliis  strange  reply,  **  Advise  your  comrades  to  keep 
quiet."  The  movement  was  universal,  and  those  who  seemed  na- 
turally called  on  to  direct  it,  remained  stricken  with  stupor.  Cha- 
tcbun,  chief  editor  of  the  Courier  Froih^is^  on  hearing  that  the  peo- 
ple were  tearing  down  the  royal  arms  from  the  shop  fronts  of  the 
oonrt  tndesBMady  and  were  dragging  them  through  the  kennel,  had 
^*T**«f-H  tl  **  Tl  J  nc  werealine  one  for  ma  Due  d'Orlc-ans  if 
heliadt^  if  ^ 

hfrSB 
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Meanwhile  the  Due  de  Raguse,  in  obedience  to  a  snmmoiifl  Te- 
ceivcd  at  eight  in  the  morning,  went  immediately  to  M.  de  Polignac. 
It  was  not  tul  then  that  the  omonnance  appointing  the  marahal  to  the 
command  of  the  first  military  division  was  put  into  his  hand.  Hiis 
ordonnance  should  have  been  notified  to  him  the  preceding  day;  but 
M.  de  Polignac  had  thought  fit  on  the  27th  to  put  the  commandant 
of  the  pla^,  by  a  special  order,  at  the  head  oi  the  guards  stationed 
in  Paris.  For  on  the  one  hand  M.  de  Polignac  beueved  that  what 
he  regarded  as  a  mere  outbreak  of  the  mob  would  be  very  easily  put 
down;  and  on  the  other,  he  would  rather  have  afforded  the  honour 
of  tliat  little  triumph  to  a  man  of  his  own  party  than  to  the  Due  da 
Raguse,  who  passed  at  court  almost  for  a  libeniL 

So  this  as  it  may,  Paris  having  been  declared  on  the  28th  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  Due  de  Raguse  found  himself  invested  with  a 
real  military  dictatorship,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  prime  mi« 
nister.  His  situation  was  a  cruel  one.  J£  he  took  part  with  the 
insurgents  he  betrayed  a  king  who  had  relied  on  him;  if  he  jmt  so 
many  mothers  in  mourning,  without  even  believing  in  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  he  committed  an  atrocity;  if  he  stood  fuoof  he  was  twice 
dishonoured.  Of  these  three  lines  of  conduct  he  adopted  that 
which  was  most  fatal  to  the  people. 

Having,  however,  once  accepted  the  dictatorship,  he  had  a  very 
simple  means  in  his  hands  of  putting  down  the  msurrcction,  and 
that  was  to  threaten  to  set  fire  to  Paris.  But  there  are  men  who 
have  neither  the  courage  of  virtue  nor  that  of  crime.  The  follow* 
ing  was  the  duke's  plan : 

The  troops  were  concentrated  roimd  the  Tuilories.  It  was  re- 
solved that  thcv  should  set  out  thence  and  march  in  two  main  divi- 
sions towards  the  south-east.  One  of  the  two  divisions  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine;  the  other  was  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
the  boulevards  from  the  Madeleine  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  and 
then  to  march  through  the  whole  Fauboui^  St.  Antoine.  Thus  it 
might  be  said  that  the  royal  army,  stretclung  out  its  too  huge  arms 
from  the  Tuileries  south-eastwards,  one  to  the  right  along  the  quays, 
tlic  other  to  the  left  along  tlie  boulevards,  enclosed  the  msurrection 
between  them  in  the  most  important  and  most  tumultuous  pordon 
of  the  city.  But  it  was  necessary  that  a  communication  should  bo 
contrived  at  some  other  point  than  their  junction  between  these  two 
lines,  thus  separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground  th<y  en- 
closed. Two  battalions  of  the  guards  were  therefore  ordered  to 
occupy  the  Marche  des  Innocents  in  the  Rue  St  Denis,  and  to  hsep 
that  street  open,  one  of  them  patroling  it  northwards  as  &r  as  the 
boulevards,  the  other  southwanls  as  far  as  the  Seine. 

The  defects  of  this  plan  were  manifest.  It  was  easy  enough  for  the 
troops  to  traverse  the  blood-stained  route  marked  out  for  them  on  the 
map,  but  they  were  not  nimierous  cnouffh,  by  a  great  deal,  to  oocnpy 
80  extensive  a  space. '  And  then  to  pudi  them  into  the  streets  of  St. 
Denis  and  St.  ^toino,  firom  which  on  infinity  of  smaU  cigokedalleyB. 
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blanched  off  right  and  left,  was  to  expose  them  to  death  fjK>m  all 
quarten,  without  the  power  of  retaliating. 

But  what  other  pW  was  practicablo?    How  was  it  possible  to 
blockade  the  vast  city  of  Pans  with  a  few  thousand  men?    Had 
Charles  X.,  when  he  signed  the  ordonnances,  been  able  to  foresee  a 
xevolution ;  and  had  he  taken  care  to  provide  victuals  for  the  troops,  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  him^  no  doubt,  to  recommcnco  the 
events  of  the  13th  Vendemiahre;  the  royal  army  closing  round  the 
palace  of  the  kings  would  have  awaited  the  insurrection  with  bayonets 
nxed,  and  with  the  matches  of  Uie  cannons  lighted;  and  if  the  in- 
surants had  confined  themselves  to  running  about  the  city,  cap* 
tunng  the  posts,  taking  possession  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
breaking  tlie  royal  arms,  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  excess  of  its  ter-  , 
rors,  would  not  have  delayed  long  to  seek  pardon  on  its  knees,  / 
only  too  happy  to  escape  uom  the  fear  of  pillage  by  submitting  to) 
despotism. 

But  the  soldiers  wanted  victuals,  and  they  would  have  been  the  l 
first  to  be  forced  by  iamine  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Once  more  1 1 
repeat,  there  were  but  two  alternatives  open  to  a  servant  of  Charles 
X.,  either  to  let  the  crown  of  tliat  tottering  old  man  fall  into  the 
abyss,  or  to  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  his  capital :  for  be  it  known 
to  every  body  politic  that  submits  to  the  sway  of  a  monarchy,  that  to 
aavc  that  monarchy  may  even  cost  no  less  a  price  I 

The  troops  then  put  themselves  in  motion,  the  cannons  rolled 
along:  the  pavement,  and  civil  war  broke  out  in  Paris. 

What  was  to  be  the  issue  of  that  war?  The  tavatu^  the  men  of 
letters,  and  almost  all  the  military  men,  looked  with  pity  on  the 
popular  combatants  and  their  mad  schemes.  M.  Thiers  ran  off  to 
MCK  an  asylum  at  the  liouso  of  Madame  de  Courchamp,  in  the  vidley 
of  Montmorency.  M.  Couan  talked,  at  the  office  of  the  Globe^  of 
the  white  ilaff  as  the  only  one  the  nation  could  reco<^ise;  and  he 
repfoadicd  M.*  Pierre  Leroux  for  compromising  his  friends  by  the 
revolutionary  tone  he  was  giving  the  journal.  M.  Dubois,  the  chief 
editor  of  the  Globe^  was  abeent.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  on  all 
hands  but  perturbation,  imcertainty,  and  coniusion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  higher  bourgeoisie. 

There  was  among  the  most  remarkable  writers  of  that  time,  one 
of  tall  figure,  abrupt  but  dignified  gestures,  retiring  but  thoughtful 
iureheid.  He  had  been  a  soldier.  At  the  first  report  of  the  mua- 
ketry  he  shook  his  head  sadljr;  ho  then  set  off  through  the  city,  un- 
armed,  with  a  black  switch  in  his  hand,  heedless  df  the  balls  thi^ 
whistkd  around  him,  and  braving  death  without  seeking  triumph. 
This  man,  destined  to  an  illustrious  and  ill-fated  career,  was  then 
little  known:  his  name  was  Armand  GarreL  **  Have  you  even  a 
single  batlaUott?^  waa  his  constant  question  to  the  most  confident 
among  Us  friends.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  passing  alonff  the 
boulevards  with  M.  fetienno  Anigo,  who  was  evincmg  much  ardour, 
''  iiuy/'  aud  he,  pcuntingto  a  man  who  was  greasing  hisshoea  with 
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the  oil  of  a  broken  street-lamp,  "  theire  you  liave  the  people — there 
you  see  Paris !  Levity — recklessness — ^^vhat  represents  great  things 
applied  to  little  uses.  He  was  mistaken  in  one-half.  The  people 
was  about  to  take  part  seriously  in  the  fight;  it  was  indi£ferent  only 
as  to  the  results  of  the  victory. 

The  two  battalions  of  the  guards,  ordered  to  march  along  the  riffht 
bank  of  the  Seine,  had  set  out  under  the  command  of  General  Talon. 
Falling  in  with  the  15th  light  infantry  at  the  Pont  Neuf,  they  car* 
ried  it  along  with  them,  and  (quitting  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
they  advanced  by  the  centre  Ime  of  the  bridge  into  the  isle  of  the 
Cite.  Then  demin^  along  the  Quai  de  THonoge,  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  bndge  of  Notre  Dame,  where  ihey  halted  for  a 
moment. 

The  Hotel  do  Ville  had  been  occupied  since  daybreak  by  some 
intrepid  yoimg  men,  and  by  many  timid  citizens,  who  had  gone 
thither  for  the  protection  of  pubuc  order;  the  latter  had  entered 
because  the  place  seemed  empty,  and  they  appeared  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  impetuosity  of  their  companions.  I5ut  the  Place  de  Grreve, 
and  aU  the  streets  open^  upon  it,  were  thronged  with  men  of  un- 
conquerable coiirage.  Tne  tocsin  was  sounded  from  the  church  of 
St.  Severin,  and  the  deep  booming  beU  of  Notre  Dame  returned  a 
still  more  awful  response  to  that  sound  of  mourning.  The  drum 
was  beating  in  the  Kue  Planche-Mibray,  which  faces  ihe  bridge  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  crowd  was  rushing  towards  the  quay. 

The  guards  advanced  upon  tlie  bridge,  and  suddenly  opening 
their  files,  exposed  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  drum  cesused  to 
beat:  the  pavement  of  the  street  was  swept  of  all  but  the  dead. 
The  guards  passed  the  bridge,  deployed  on  the  Quais  de  Gevres 
and  de  Pelletier,  lefl  a  platoon  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
Rue  Planche-Mibray,  and  spread  out  over  the  Place  de  Gxeve, 
driving  the  Parisians  before  them,  who  retreated  rapidly  by  all 
the  streets  and  lanes  that  opened  on  the  square,  whilst  tnc  oefenders 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  escaped  by  the  back  doors,  firing  as  they  ran. 

The  15th  light  infantnr  had  remained  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge,  covering  the  Marche-aux-Fleurs.  Motionless,  with  their 
weai)ons  resting  on  the  ground,  tlie  soldiers  of  the  15th  looked  on 
without  taking  any  active  part  in  tlie  fight.  Armed  citizens  passed 
bet'ore  them  every  moment,  and  the  officer  contented  himselt  with 
saying  to  them,  as  he  pointed  with  his  sword  to  working  men  car- 
ried away  bleeding,  "  lou  see !  for  mercy  sake,  do  not  go  across!" 
liut  sharpshooters  from  the  Passage  Dauphinc  and  from  the  Fau- 
bourg  St.  Jacques  were  gradually  accumulating,  in  defiance  of  all  re- 
sistance, on  the  Quai  de  la  Cite.  The  parapet  wall  of  the  Seine 
protected  them  from  die  fire  directed  against  them  by  the  guards  oa 
the  right  bank,  whikt  their  balls  took  certain  effect  on  the  soldien 
that  overspread  the  Place  de  Greve.  Such,  moreover,  was  the  ardent 
spirit  of  the  men  of  the  people,  that  several  of  them  rushed  upon  the 
suspension  bridge  Icadmg  to  the  Placet  u^  tho  middle  of  which  a  can- 
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non  was  pointed  agunfit  them.  Several  diflduurges  of  grape  were 
sent  amongst  the  assailants,  and  several  times  in  succession  was  the 
bridge  firigtitfullj  swept  by  the  shot.  M.  Charras,  of  the  fecole  Poly- 
techniquet  was  on  the  left  bank,  sword  in  hand.  A  workman,  who 
was  shot  down  bv  his  side  b^  a  ball  through  the  chest,  bequeathed 
him  his  musket,  but  ammumtion  was  wanting.  A  lad  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  stepped  up  to  M.  Charras,  and  showing  him  a  packet  of 
cartridges,  said,  **'  We  will  divide  if  you  like,  but  on  condition 
that  you  lend  me  your  gun,  that  I  may  fire  off  my  share.'*  The 
musket  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  ran  to  have  his  shot.  Just 
at  that  moment  a  body  of  guards  advanced  across  the  bridge :  the 
insurgents  vanished  up  the  streets  opening  on  the  quay,  and  among 
tliem  the  intrepid  bo^r.  It  was  on  this  same  field  of  battle  that  a 
young  man,  who  carried  a  tricolour  flag,  uttered  the  heroic  exclama- 
tion, **  My  friends,  if  I  fall,  remember  that  my  name  is  d'Arcolc." 
lie  did  fall;  but  the  bridge  that  received  his  corpse  has,  at  least,  pre- 
served  his  name. 

Some  paces  off  from  this  scene  of  action,  the  students  were  erect* 
ing  barricades.  Tlien  came  drimis  of  the  national  guard  beating  the 
rajfpel  and  the  ginhxde.  Curious  spectacles  were  sometimes  mixed 
up  witli  all  tlie  horrors  of  such  a  orama.  A  coltunn  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  was  seen,  for  instance,  in  the  Rue  St.  Andre  des  Arts 
marching  with  a  violin  at  their  head.  The  women  stood  at  the  win- 
dows applauding  every  armed  man  that  passed.  Encouragements  of 
a  difTerent  kind  were  particularly  addr^sed  to  the  troops.  Small 
printed  papers  were  scattered  about  containing  these  words — *^  The 
country  noM  a  marihati  truncheon  to  bestow  on  the  first  colonel  who 
s/iall  make  common  cause  with  tlie  peopled  Thus  all  things  concurred 
to  augment  the  energy  of  this  movement,  the  most  extraordinary 
that  ever  seized  upon  the  population  of  a  great  city. 

But  the  insurrection  was  of  a  totally  different  character  in  the 
rich  quarters  from  that  it  displayed  in  those  whence  issued  the 
combatants  of  the  Place  de  Greve.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in 
the  Faubour|{  St.  Honor^  was  the  love  of  oruer,  the  desire  of  conser- 
vation. This  sentiment  had  guided  a  great  number  of  national 
guards  to  tlie  mayoralty  of  the  first  arrondisscment :  a  detachment 
oi'  the  6th  regiment  of  the  guardii,  under  the  command  of  RI.  Sala, 
was  sent  thither,  but  not  a  shot  was  fired.  *'  We  are  here,"  cried 
the  national  guards,  **  only  to  insure  the  protection  of  property."— 
'^  It  is  for  the  same  object  that  we  are  come  hither/  replied  the 
ofliccr.  Tlie  altercation  was  warm :  at  last  the  national  gimrds  gave 
way,  and  M.  Sala,  who,  according  to  the  orders  of  General  St.  Ili- 
luias  should  have  made  them  pnsoners,  sent  them  away  reassured 
and  satisfied.  The  battalion  continuing  its  march,  a  demi  company 
^vaI*  attacked  in  front  of  the  Madeleme  by  workmen  armed  with 
muskets  and  pistols.  They  were  vigorously  received,  and  whilst 
s^•>mc  of  tlie  assailants  dispersed  up  the  neighbouring  street:*,  others 
run  for  dielter  into  the  church.    A  oomfonj  followed  them  thithec 
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across  the  overthrown  barricades.  The  workmen  climbed  up  into 
the  roof:  the  soldiers  threatened  to  set  fire  to  the  scaffolding  with 
the  straw  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  imfinished  building :  the  men 
came  down,  and  were  shut  up  in  the  church.  Two  hours  afterwards 
another  detachment  came  and  set  them  at  liberty.  The  soldiers 
who  fought  at  the  Jladeleine  and  in  the  neighbourhood  had  shed 
and  had  lost  blood.  Their  situation  was  distressing,  their  gloom 
was  profound.  And  yet  when  their  usual  hour  of  dinner  arrived, 
they  were  heard  joking  about  the  surprise  and  impatience  they 
fancied  their  cooks  would  feel,  who  had  been  left  beliind  at  St- 
Denis.  Such  was  the  character  of  this  war, — ^laughter  and  tears 
continually  mingled  together, — sometimes  generous  and  courteous, 
sometimes  implacable;  here  OTave  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  there 
ludicrous  as  on  a  stage  in  a  fair,  it  set  forth  in  bold  relief  all  the 
dazzling  qualities,  but  likewise  all  the  unstable  versatility  of  the 
French  nation. 

Amidst  this  immense  and  confused  melee,  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  guards  thought  it  their  Ixjimden  duty  to  remain  inviolably  true 
to  their  colours.  Some  of  them,  such  as  M.  Lemotlieuz,  recorded 
their  retirement  from  the  service;,  but  still  with  the  full  determination 
of  not  declaring  it  openly  till  the  lighting  was  over.     Others  intcr- 

freted  their  duty  dilFerently.     Tlie  Count  de  Kaoul  de  la  Tour-du- 
*in,   for  instance,   addressed  the   following  letter  to  Piince  Po- 
lignac : 

"  ^kloNSEicNEUR,—- After  a  day  of  massacres  and  disasters  entered  on  in  defiance 
of  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  and  in  which  I  have  taken  part  only  from  a  respect 
to  human  coii:»idcration8  for  which  I  rei)ruach  myself,  my  conscience  imperiouily 
forbids  me  tu  serve  a  moment  loiif^'r.  1  have  given,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  pnx>u 
Bufflcicntly  numerous  of  my  devotion  to  the  kiiip  to  warrant  me,  without  exposing 
my  intentions  to  unjust  suspicions,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  what  enumatcs 
from  liini  and  the  atrocities  that  are  conunitted  in  his  name.  1  luivc  the  honour  to 
request,  iiiouseigneur,  that  you  will  lay  hctbru  the  kuig  my  resignation  of  my  com- 
mission as  captain  of  his  guard,"* 

Meanwhile  a  column  commanded  by  M.  de  St.  Chamans,  and 
composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  first  regiment  of  the  guards,  a 
battalion  of  the  sixth,  and  about  150  lancers,  had  set  out  for  the 
IMacc  de  la  Bastille  by  way  of  the  boulevards,  accompanied  by  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  It  marched  for  a  long  wliile  without  meeting  with 
any  very  strenuous  resistance,  but  on  reaching  the  Portes  St.  Donig 
and  St.  XFartin,  it  was  attacked  Avith  extreme  vigour.  Here  fought, 
at  the  head  of  a  heroic  and  ragged  multitude,  young  men  who 
carried  with  them  the  old  French  gaiety  Into  the  tliickcst  perils  of 
the  conflict,  leaders  of  proletaries,  whom  one  would  have  taken, 
fix)m  their  graceful  gallantry  and  their  chivabic  ardour,  for  the  heirs 
of  that  valiant  noblesse  that  concjueied  at  Fontenoy.  Tlie  royal 
troops,  attacked  on  all  sides,  halted  and  fired.  Tills  time  there  were 
none  killed  or  wounded.     Tlie   assailants  perceived  this,  and  rc- 

•  "I  never  received  this  letter;  T  wouhl  have  sent  it  hack  to  its  author.  In  the 
moment  of  danger,  no  one's  resignation  is  accepted/'— Jlf5.  note  ofM.dt  FiJtigmaCm 
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tumed  to  the  cliaige  vith  shouts  of  laughter  that  mingled  with  the 
dional  noise  of  tlie  fusillade.  The  cannons  were  brought  up.  At 
the  moment  they  were  about  to  be  discharged,  a  boy  darted  forward 
upon  the  soldiers  and  fired  a  pistol  at  them  at  point  blank  distance* 
Tne  troops  continue<l  their  march,  but  behind  tliem  the  crowd  camo 
on  in  heaps;  the  trees  of  the  boulevards  were  felled  with  the  axe, and 
barricades,  tlirown  up  with  astonishing  quickness,  cut  off  all  hope  of 
retreat  for  tlie  soldiers.  On  tlie  Place  de  la  Bastille  M.  de  St.  Cha- 
mans  found  a  numerous  assemblage  composed  cliieily  of  women  and 
children.  "  Work !  Bread  I'*  Such  were  the  cries  tliat  issued  from 
this  multitude :  those  who  composed  it  were  almost  all  unarmed. 
Strange  fact !  WliiLst  the  people  was  elsewhere  li<^hting  with  cries 
of  whicli  it  knew  not  the  meaning,  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  it  ut- 
teretl  its  own  genuine  war-cry  without  tliinking  of  fighting.  jM.  de 
St.  Chamans  advanced  among  tlie  groups  and  distributed  all  the 
money  he  had  about  him. 

He  found  the  ^!quare  occupied  by  a  reriment  of  cuirassiers  of  the 
guards,  the  50th  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line,  and  a  squadron  of 
gendannc'rie.  Though  these  troops  had  m)t  been  placed  under  his 
command,  AI.  de  St.  Chamans  onlered  the  cuirassiers  and  the  50th 
to  march  to  tht^  Place  de  Grieve,  in  order  to  keep  the  coimnunication 
free  between  his  column  and  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Hotel  de  Villa 
But  the  50th  and  the  cuirassiers,  n<}t  being  able  to  cil'ect  this  duty, 
returned  to  their  position  on  tlie  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

M.  de  St.  Chamans  himseU*  advanced  into  the  Faulioiu-g  St.  An- 
tolne,  of  which  he  made  himself  master  after  an  hour  s  fighting. 

( >n  returning  to  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  he  found  there  the  50th 
and  the  cuirasbiers.  llieir  officer  rej)orted  to  him  tlio  iin|)edimonts 
tliat  had  preventcH^l  the  execution  of  his  onlers,  whereupon  he  imme- 
diately resolveil  to  enter  tlio  Hue  St.  Antoine  at  the  head  of  the  same 
column  he  had  leil  from  the  Boulevard  di»  la  Madeleine.  Tlie  pas- 
sage was  L»ng  andbloixly.  Groups  of  invisible  sharpshooters  (Kiurcd 
a  hail-storm  of  balls  on  the  troops,  and  broken  bottles,  tiles,  and  fur- 
niture were  ilung  down  on  tliem  from  every  window.  Feeble 
women  carried  heavy  pavin;,'-stones  up  to  the  roofs  of  their  houses, 
and  hurled  them  tlieiiee  dii  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  Tlie  number 
(»f  men  of  th«.*  jnoplc  whu  api>eared  in  the  open  street  with  muskets 
in  their  Iiands  was  not  in  reality  very  considerable,  but  the  multitude 
of  lliose  who  took  part  iiulireetly  in  the  conibtit  was  immense.  In 
the  hottest  of  the  lusillade  s'veral  men  in  siiK»ckirocks  were  seen  in 
the  Kue  Culture-Sainte-C'atherine  letting  them.s*lves  down  by  n>pes 
I'rom  the  walls  of  the  jK)nipier.-i'  barracks,  nit^se  were  fighting 
men,  who,  having  been  made  pris«>ners,  had  been  placeil  for  Kourlty 
in  the  barmcks,  and  whom  the  ])oinpiers  were  thus  K'nding  back 
into  the  action.  Sevend  cannon  shots  were  Itred,  but  the  extreme 
magnitude  of  tlie  occasion  that  converted  a  city  into  a  field  of  battle 
«:ave  supeniatural  energy  tt>  courage,  and  filled  the  vety  air  men 
breathed  with  a  contagious  iutoxicatioiL    Doozs  suddenly  opened  to 
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shelter  men  of  the  popular  party  at  the  moment  they  were  hardest 
pressed,  and  were  nastily  shut  to  the  moment  they  entered;  the 
woimded  were  received  with  alacrity,  and  their  wounds  dressed  by 
sympathizing  hands;  making  lint  or  grinding  powder  was  in  every 
house  the  occupation  of  the  women — ^mothers,  sisters,  or  lovers  of 
those  who  were  going  to  death !  Never  was  the  sxmshine  so  intense; 
its  burning  heat  augmented  the  universal  mental  fever. 

On  reacning  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  St.  Gervais,  the 
column  headed  by  M.  de  St.  Chamans  found  its  progress  arrested  by 
a  huge  barricade,  which  was  promptly  escaladed  by  the  voltigeursin 
the  advance,  but  which  the  soldiers,  with  all  their  courage  and  per- 
severance, were  unable  to  demolish.  Here,  then,  there  was  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  march  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery;  so, 
after  expending  the  last  cartridge,  M.  de  St.  Chamans  turned  off  to 
the  left  to  cross  the  Seine  by  the  bridge  of  Austerlitz,  reach  the 
esplanade  of  the  Invalides  by  way  of  the  new  boulevards,  and  so 
anive  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  formal 
orders  commimicated  to  him  before  he  entered  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
in  a  despatch  which  was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  person  dressed  in 
plain  clothes. 

During  this  time  the  soldiers  in  the  Place  de  Greve  were  in  a  very 
bad  plight,  and  were  defending  themselves  with  great  courage. 
Every  house  had  become  a  fortress,  and  shots  were  rapidly  fired 
from  every  window.  Three  men  had  posted  themselves  behind  a 
chimney,  and  thence  they  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  on  the  soldiers,  till 
at  last  they  were  discovered.  A  cannon  was  pointed  against  the 
chimney,  but  before  it  was  discharged  the  cannoneer  made  a  sign  to 
the  three  men  to  get  out  of  the  way.  There  was  not  less  gallantry 
and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  But  what  were  these 
attacKing?  What  were  those  defending?  Others  could  tell!  Sud- 
denly a  loud  clattering  of  arms  and  horses  was  heard  in  the  Place  de 
GrSve.  A  detachment  of  the  50th,  preceded  by  cuirassiers,  was 
advancing  thither  along  the  quays.  It  was  marched  into  the  yard 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  its  cartridges,  which  it  refused  to  use, 
were  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of  the  guards  who  were  more 
pertinacious  defenders  of  royalty.  A  Swiss  detachment  had  been 
sent  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  succour  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  it 
entered  the  Place  de  Greve  at  double  quick  step.  The  sight  of  those 
red  uniforms  redoubled  the  fury  of  the  insurgents;  fresh  combatants 
rushed  forth  from  every  alley,  and  a  barricade  was  seized  and  manned 
by  the  people.  Tlie  Swiss  sustained  this  attack  with  vigour;  the 
guards  advanced  to  support  them,  and  the  Parisians  were  be^nning 
to  give  way,  when  a  young  man  advanced  to  rally  and  cheer  them 
on,  waving  a  tricolour  flag  on  the  end  of  a  lance,  and  shouting,  **  I 
will  show  you  how  to  die."  He  fell,  pierced  with  balls,  within  ten 
paces  of  the  guards.  This  engagement  was  terrible ;  the  Swiss  left 
many  of  their  numbers  stretched  on  the  pavement. 

The  war  all  over  Paris  abounded  in  scenes  whimsically  odd. 
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heroic,  lamentable.    The  Marqms  d'Autichamp  had  taken  up  his 
post,  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  opposite 
ot.  Germain-rAuxerrois.    Bent  under  the  burden  of  his  years,  and 
hardly  able  to  sustain  his  tottering  body,  he  encouraged  the  Swiss 
to  the  fight  by  his  presence,  and  sat  with  folded  arms  gazing  on  the 
dismal   spectacle  before  him  with  stoical  insensibility.    A  band  of 
insurgents  attacked  the  powder-naagazine  at  Ivry,  on  the  Boulevard 
de  rH6pital,  broke  in  the  door  with  hatchets  and  pole-axes,  rushed 
into  the  courtyard,  and  obliged  the  people  of  the  place  to  throw 
them  packages  of  powder  out  of  the  windows;  the  insurgents,  with 
all  the  hot-headed  recklessness  of  the  moment,  continued  with  their 
pipes  in  their  mouths  to  catch  the  packages  as  they  fell,  and  carried 
them  off  in  their  arms.     The  debtors  confined  in  St.  Pelame,  using 
a  beam  for  a  battering  ram,  broke  open  the  gates,  and  then  went 
and  joined  the  guards  at  the  post,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  cri- 
minal prisoners.     A  blocxly  encounter  took  place  in  the  Rue  dca 
Prouvaircs,  and  exhibited  the  si)ectacle  common  enough  in  civil 
wars  of  brothers  fighting  in  opposite  ranks.     There  was  throuj^hout 
tlie  whole  city  a  sort  of  moral  intoxication,  tlie  aspect  of  which  it 
passes  the  power  of  humim  speech  to  describe.     Amidst  the  noise  of 
musketry,  the  rolling  of  the  dnims,  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the 
combatants,  a  thousand  strange  reports  prevailed,  and  added  to  the 
universal  bewilderment.     A  hat  and  leathers  were  carried  about 
some  parts  of  the  town,  said  to  be  those  of  the  Due  de  Raguse, 
whose  death  was  asserted.     There  was  sometliing  supernatural  in 
the  audacity  of  certain  among  the  combatants.     A  workman  seeing 
a  company  of  the  5th  of  the  line  emerging  upon  the  Place  de  1ft 
Bourse,  ran  straight  up  to  the  captain,  and  struck  him  a  blow  on 
tlic  head  with  an  iron  bar.     This  captain's  name  was  Caumann. 
He  reeled,  and  his  face  was  bathed  in  blood ;  but  he  Imd  still  strength 
enough  left  to  tlirow  up  his  soldiers*  bayonets  with  his  swonl  as 
they  were  about  to  lire  on  the  ajrgressor.     Tlie  men  of  the  people 
added  the  most  perfect  self-denial  to  their  intrepidity,  and  they 
ranged  themselves  by  preference  under  the  orders  of  any  combatant 
whose  dress  pointed  him  out  to  them  as  belonging  to  the  more   ^ 
favoured  classes  of  society.     Furthermore,  the  young  men  found  at  \ 
every  step  guides  for  their  inexperience  in  the  persons  of  old  soldiers    t 
who  hsul  survived  the  battles  of  the  empire, — a  warlike  generation    \ 
whom  the  Bourbons  had  for  ever  incensed  in  1815. 

But  the  maCTanimity  of  the  people  was  not  less  astonishing  than 
its  courage.  If  it  happened  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  that  the  rich 
man  oficred  his  purse  to  the  poor  man  as  he  gasped  for  breath  and 
almost  fkintedf  tnc  poor  man  accepted  no  more  tnan  was  sufficient 
for  the  neocsoity  of  ttic  moment,  and  ran,  tmder  the  shower  of  ballsy 
to  return  the  remainder  of  the  piece  of  gold  he  had  received  in  tliose 
hours  of  intense  and  transient  brotherhood.  Sometimes  there  was 
mingled  with  this  diabterestedness  a  tone  of  poetry,  such  as  can  only 
becQooavcdbynoUeliesM  that  beat  benettk  rags.    Some  work- 
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men  were  defending  a  barricade  thrown  up  in  the  Rue  St.  Joseph. 
A  bourgeois  who  was  fighting  among  them  saw  one  of  them  lean 
faintly  against  the  stones  of  the  barricade :  he  thought  the  yoimg  man 
was  wounded,  for  his  shirt  was  bloody  and  his  face  was  deadly  pale. 
The  bourgeois  bent  over  liim;  but  the  workman  said  feebly,  "I 
am  himgry."  A  five-franc  piece  was  immediately  tendered  to  him; 
upon  which  the  young  man  passing  his  hand  under  his  bloody  shirt, 
drew  out  a  ragged  royaUst  flag,  and  said  to  his  benefactor,  "  Here, 
ar;  take  this  m  exchange." 

And,  oh !  what  consoling  episodes  amidst  so  many  scenes  of  woe 
and  mourning !  In  the  Place  dcs  Victoires,  where  the  troops  under 
General  Wall  were  posted,  women  of  the  people  were  seen  carrying 
pitchers  full  of  wine  and  water,  wliich  they  offered  to  the  parched 
fcps  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  same  time  the  general  was  entermg  into 
negotiation  with  M.  Degoussec  for  the  removal  of  the  wounded. 
The  poor  fellows  were  mid  on  cars,  and  it  was  an  insurgent  leader 
dressed  in  a  blouse,  a  foraging  cap,  with  a  musket  in  his  nand,  who 
undertook  with  four  men  to  escort  the  melancholy  procession 
■through  the  wailing  streets  of  Paris.  Unparalleled  war,  in  which 
every  combatant  braved  death  twice, — first  to  strike  down  the 
enemy,  and  then  to  save  him ! 

But  the  Marche  des  Innocents  was  the  spot  were  the  battle  was 
hottest.  The  battalion  which  set  out  thence  to  clear  the  groimd  as 
fer  as  the  boulevard  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  could  only  accomplish 
its  melancholy  task  with  incredible  exertion.  On  arriving  at  the 
Cour  Batave  it  encountered  a  murderous  fire,  and  it  had  nearly 
thirty  men  killed  or  wounded  before  it  reached  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Its  brave  colonel,  M.  de  Pleincselve,  was  wounded ;  the  soldien 
carried  him  on  a  board.  As  fast  as  the  soldiers  advanced,  the  Rue 
St.  Denis  became  blocked  up  behind  them  with  barricades;  there 
was  no  possibility  of  their  retracing  their  steps.  General  Quinsonnas 
remained,  therefore,  in  the  Marche  des  Innocents  with  a  small  numba 
of  men,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  insurgents. 

Whilst  the  battle  was  thus  raging  in  various  parts  of  Paris,  the 
following  is  what  the  deputies  were  doing: — M.  Audry  de  P^- 
raveau  had  appointed  them  to  assemble  in  his  hotel  at  noon.  Sf. 
Audry  was  powerful  and  rich ;  he  has  since  fallen  into  poverty  and 
neglect ;  he  has  felt  himself  smitten  in  every  sensitive  fibre  of  his 
heart;  and  at  this  day  lie  is  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land,  not  havinff 
been  able  to  find  a  sjx)t  where  he  might  rest  liis  head  in  a  lina 
where  he  had  thought  to  build  a  home  for  freedom.  M.  Audiy 
distrusted  the  firmness  of  his  colleagues:  before  he  opened  his  dooni 
to  them,  he  secretly  made  it  known  to  several  students  and  to  • 
great  number  of  workpeople,  that  a  meeting  of  deputies  WBB  to 
take  place  at  his  house,  and  tliat  they  must  be  frightened  into  •  d^ 
tennined  course  of  revolution.  Accordingly,  on  their  arnTi^i  tibB 
deputies  found  the  courtyard  filled  with  a  loud  and  imp"^  * 
concourse  of  people.     Some  young  men  endeavouiod  " 
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to  get  into  the  meeting-room;  but  it  was  on  the  ground-floor;  the 
windows  were  open;  and  the  deliberations  must  necessarily  take 
place  under  the  eyes  of  the  people.  M.  Mauguin  was  the  first 
encjiker:  "It  is  a  revolution  we  Iiave  to  conduct/*  lie  said;  **our 
choice  lies  between  the  royal  guards  and  the  people."  Thesie  words 
etartled  iMM.  Scbastiani  and  Cliarles  Dupin,  who  cried  out,  vehe- 
mently, '*  Let  us  remain  within  the  bounds  of  law !"  M.  de  I-iE- 
layette  smiled  disdainfully ;  and  whilst  M.  Guizot  was  suggesting 
t<>  his  colleagues  that  tlicy  should  interpose  n?  mediators  in  the  in- 
eurrecticm,  a  false  report  arrived  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  fallen 
into  the  han<ls  of  the  ix?ople.  The  assembly  was  thus  distracted  by 
a  twofold  terror,  when  jVI.  Guizot  rose,  holding  in  liis  liand  the 
draft  of  a  protest,  drawn  up  in  these  terms : 

**TIic  iindcrftiiniotl,  rcpiilnrly  elcTtc*!  nn«l  deputed  by  the  colleROsof  the  airondissc- 

mcniB  and  departments  hcreinaftcr-njuncd  by  virtue  of  the  royal  onlonnance  <}f , 

and  confonnai»ly  to  the  constitutional  ciuirtcr,  iUid  to  tlie  laws  res|)ectinK  tlie  election 

of ;  and  bein^  at  tliiK  jirvscnt  time  in  Purift.  <k*em  themflelves  absolutely  lx»und, 

by  tbfir  iluty  tovranh  the  kinp  and  France,  to  pmtefit  aptinst  the  measures  which 
ilie  (iiunM'llorsof  tlic  cron-n,  diTeiving  the  intent ioni  of  the  monun-h,  luivc  lately 
cauM-tl  to  bu  aili»]}te«I,  to  the  overthrow  of  tlie  lawful  system  of  elections  and  to  tlie 
ruin  of  tbe  liU'rty  of  tlie  pren!*.     Hie  naid  mcasure^i,  containe<l  in  the  ordonnanec  of 

.  ari'.  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  nniersi>;netl,  din-ctly  opposed  to  the  conrtitutional 

charter,  to  the  eonstitutional  rights  of  tlic  chambCT  of  jiccrfi,  to  the  laws  of  the 
Freik'li,  to  tin:  privileges  and  the  deciAioos  of  tlie  tribunals,  and  cahmlated  to  cait 
tlie  htale  into  a  confusion  ]ieriloiui  jUike  t«)  its  present  iK-uceand  to  its  future  security. 
In  r<)n«H|uoni'c  whereof,  the  un«ler!iiime<l,  inviolsiNy  faithftU  to  their  ooth  to  the  king 
and  to  the  constitutional  charter,  {irotest,  with  one  common  accord,  not  only  against 
the  said  measuTLf.  but  uKoiiist  all  tlie  acts  which  nuiy  result  then-from.  And 
win  n  ius  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  ChamU'r  of  IVputit-s,  not  having  lieen  constituted, 
cannot  hare  been  lepilly  dissolveil;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nttemjit  to  form 
anothiT  Chamber  of  lX*puties,  ailer  a  new  and  orbit  ran-  manner,  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  tlie  cuniititutionul  duirtiT  and  to  the  uciiuiriHl  rights  of  the  eU-ctors,  tlio 
unikTMjoii'tl  divlan*  tluit  they  continue  to  consider  thenisi'Ivus  as  legally  electcil  and 
drpiitifl  by  the  mllopes  of  the  arrondissemcnts  and  deiiartments  of  which  they  have 
olrtaineil  the  siiflraKes,  and  as  not  caiMible  of  being  set  aside  for  othem,  except  by 
virtue  of  eUvtiiMis  nuuie  acc«mling  to  tlie  princii>k.-s  and  the  forms  directed  by  thu 
law  A.  And  if  the  nnderNigiU'<l  do  not  actually  exercise  tlR'  rights,  and  ilo  not  dis- 
cliar*^»c  all  the  dutii>s  cimfiTnfl  and  iinpcM^l  on  tlK'm  by  their  lawful  eliN'tion,  it  it 
because  they  are  prcvciitcd  by  a  physical  violence, against  which  tliey  Mill  not  ceaae 
to  protest" 

I  livers  of  hlocnl  were  ilo  wing  in  Paris  at  tlie  moment  M.  Guizot 
wa^  H'liding  this  d(x*ument.  It  was  variuusly  received.  Some,  amung 
will  mi  were  MM.de  Ijafnvette,  LaHitto,  Audry  de  Puvraveau,  lii'rardt 
Duiinoii,  de  Schonen,  Mauguin,  Havoux,  de  Laborde,  and  Labbey 
de  Pompieres,  could  hardly  unden«tand  what  was  meant  by  talking 
of  fidelity  to  the  kinfr*  and  of  counK^Ucirs  dccticinff  the  intmtions  of 
the  monarchy  in  the  midst  of  a  nivagi^il  city,  and  umid-it  the  din  of 
a  hundred  combata.  Otliers,  such  an  MM.  Cluirles  Dunin  and  Sc- 
bastiani, thought  the  declaration  overbold.  M.CWmir  iVrier  made 
Iiimaelf  prominently  conspicuous  by  his  cunvuUive  af^itation.  (ioins 

a  to  11.  Laffittc,  lie  said  to  him,  '*  \Vc  must  abH>lutely  ueizutiato  with 
uinoat.  Four  millions  would  not  be  ill-bestowed  in  tliis  matter.*' 
Tho  idea  of  trying  to  effect  aomothing  with  Marmont  was  f|uickly 
eaaght  at  bj  the  wliele  mectiiig,  and  M.  Laffitte  was  assigned  the 
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task  of  naming  the  five  members  who  should  fonn  the  deputation. 
He  named  mM.  Casimir  Pericr,  Mauguin,  Lobau,  and  Grerard. 
After  appointing  to  meet  again  at  four  o'clock  at  M.  Borard's,  the 
sitting  broke  up,  and  the  five  commissioners  set  off  for  head-quarters, 
stopping  on  their  way  at  M.  Laffitte's  to  concert  the  plan  of  their 
proceedings.  On  setting  foot  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  M.  Casimir 
Perier  could  not  help  sa\4ng  to  M.  Laffitte,  in  the  excess  of  his  per- 
turbation, **  I  very  much  fear  we  arc  going  to  cast  ourseh'cs  into 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf." 

The  deputies  had  been  anticipated  in  their  visit  to  the  Due  dc 
Raguse  by  M.  Arago.  Tliat  same  morning  the  latter  had  received 
a  letter  from  Madame  de  Boigncs,  intreating  him  to  go  to  Marmont, 
and  exert  the  influence  he  possessed  over  him  to  save  Paris  from  ir- 
reparable disasters.  M.  Arago  hesitated,  well  knowing  how  prompt 
and  how  envenomed  is  suspicion  in  times  of  civil  discord.  A  noble 
thought  occurred  to  him,  and  his  decision  was  taken.  Calling  his 
eldest  son,  he  desired  liim  to  accompany  him,  as  none  could  suspect 
a  fatlier  of  meditating  an  act  oi*  perfidy  to  be  done  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  own  son.  They  set  out,  made  their  way  through  the 
flying  balls  to  head-quarters,  and  were  sho^vn  into  a  room,  m  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  billiard-table,  on  which  M.  Laurentie  was 
writing  an  article  for  the  Quotidiennej  whilst  the  most  horrible  con- 
fusion prevailed  all  round  him.  The  aides-de-camp  were  running 
to  and  fro  bewildered,  pale,  and  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration; 
despatches  were  going  oflT  every  moment  from  the  room  occupied 
by  the  commander-in-chief;  a  thousand  tumultuous  reports  were 
arriving  from  without,  mingled  with  the  explosion  of  fire-arms;  and 
superior  officers,  huddled  promiscuously  together,  were  standing 
with  cars  bent  to  listen  and  dejected  features,  anxiously  following 
all  the  fluctuations  of  the  conflict. 

When  M.  Arago  suddenly  presented  among  them  his  tall  figure, 
noble,  thoughtful  head,  and  piercing  eyes,  the  agitation  was  tre- 
mendous :  they  surrounded  him  on  all  sides  with  accents  of  terror 
or  with  tlirciits,  as  though  there  were  embodied  in  his  person  some 
startling  and  living  image  of  the  uproused  people.  Upon  this  M. 
Komicrowski,  a  Polish  officer,  going  up  hastily  to  him,  said,  '*  Sir, 
if  a  hand  is  laid  on  you,  I  will  strike  it  oft'  with  my  sabre." 

M.  Arago  was  conducted  to  the  commander-in-chief.  But  before  he 
opened  his  Ups,  Marmont  cried  out  abruptly,  with  a  hurried  sweep 
of  his  arm,  *'  Propose  nothing  to  me  that  would  dishonour  me." 

'*  What  I  am  about  to  propose  to  you  is,  on  the  contrary,  for 
your  honour.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  turn  your  sword  against  Cnarles 
X.;  but  refuse  all  command,  and  set  out  this  instant  for  St.  Cloud.'* 
"  What !  abandon  the  post  in  which  the  king's  confidence  has  pUoed 
me !  I,  a  soldier,  fall  back  before  insurgent  bourgeois  I  give  Europe 
reason  to  say  that  our  brave  troops  have  retreated  before  a  populam 
armed  with  sticks  and  stones !  Impossible,  impossible !  You  kaaw 
my  sentiments.    You  know  whether  or  not  I  appro^       a(  ihtm  M» 
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ctumed  oidoniumces.  But  there  is  a  horrible  fatality  upon  me;  my 
destiny  must  be  accomplished." — "  You  may  fight  against  that  fa^ 
tality.  One  means  remains  to  you  to  wipe  out  from  the  memory  of 
the  Parisians  the  events  of  the  invasion — oft',  off,  without  delay !" 

At  this  moment  a  man  rushed  into  the  waiting-room,  dressed  in 
a  jacket,  with  a  hairy  cap  on  his  head.  All  was  confusion  at  the 
sight  of  this  unknown  individual ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  ar- 
rested, and  he  had  hardly  time  to  dash  the  cap  from  his  head,  and 
cry  out,  *'  Do  you  not  know  me?  I  am  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Quinsonnas.  1  cut  off  my  moustaches  to  enable  me  to  get  here.** 
He  demanded  to  speak  with  the  Due  dc  Kaguse;  and  he  told  him 
that  the  troops  posted  in  the  Marche  des  Innocents  had  already  suf« 
fered  severely,  and  that  a  reinforcement  was  necessary.  "  Why, 
have  you  not  cannon?" — **  Cannon,  monsieur  le  marcchal!  What 
can  cannon  do  against  the  paving-stones  and  the  furniture  showered 
down  from  every  window  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers?* 

Just  then  a  lancer,  who  had  been  knocked  off  his  horse,  was 
brought  into  the  adjoining  room.  The  poor  fellow  was  covcreil  with 
blood ;  his  uniform  was  partly  open  in  front,  and  showed  his  breast 
stuck  with  printing- types,  which  had  been  used  instead  of  bullets. 

Marmont  strode  up  and  down  the  room;  his  tumultuous  emotions 
were  written  in  his  face.  '*  Battalions!"  he  said,  impatiently,  tatho 
aide-de-camp.  **  I  have  no  battalions  to  send  them :  they  must  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  as  they  can." 

The  aide-de-camp  left  the  room,  and  M.  Arago  returned  to  his 
exhortations  with  increasing  warmth.  '^Well,  well,"  murmured 
the  marshal,  *'  this  evening — I  will  see — "  **  This  eveninc !  Do 
you  know  what  you  say?  This  evening  there  will  be  mourning  in 
thousands  of  iamilies  !  This  evening  all  will  be  over!  And  whatever 
be  the  result  of  the  conflict  your  position  will  be  terrible.  Van- 
quished, your  ruin  is  certain  ;  victor,  you  will  never  be  forgiven  all 
this  blood." 

The  marshal  appeared  shaken.  M.  Arago  went  on  with  increased 
energy :  **  Must  1  tell  you  all  ?  As  I  came  along,  I  overheard  some 
ill-boiing  phrases  among  the  crowd  :  They  are  firing  grape  on  tha 
people ;  it  is  Marmont  paging  his  debts'^  At  these  words,  Mamiont 
clutched  at  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

The  arrival  of  the  five  deputies  was  announced.  M.  Arago 
made  wa^  for  them,  and  was  a  witness,  at  the  same  moment,  to  an 
extraordinary  scene.  M.  GUndevez,  governor  of  the  Tuileries, 
having  shaken  hands  with  one  of  the  five  negotiators,  M.  d' Ambra* 
gcac  £ued  to  say  that  he  would  complain  of  the  act  to^  the  king, 
oeiied  with  indignation.  General  Tromelin  went  straight  up  to 
d'Amlmigeac,  and  accosted  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  delighted  at 
hftTing  at  last  an  opportunity  of  unburdening  his  bosom.  So  impo- 
rho  c  burst,  that  had  it  encountered  any  resistanoe, 
from  their  scabbards.     Such  are  the  bum* 
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ing  antipathies  that  smoulder  beneath  the  cold  and  deceitful  uni- 
formity of  courtly  life ! 

As  he  was  going  away,  M.  Arago  informed  M.  Delarue,  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Due  de  Iljiguse,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  Place  de  VOdiSon, 
soldiers  disposed  to  side  with  the  people.  Deeply  struck  with  the 
news,  M.  iJclaruc  liastened  to  communicate  it  to  Prince  Polignac, 
and  returned  disheartened,  saying,  "  It  is  his  desire  that  if  the  troops 
pass  over  to  the  people,  the  troops  likewise  shall  be  fired  upon." 

Tlie  five  commissioners  were  mtroduccd,  and  found  the  Due  de 
Kaguse  alone.  M.  Laflitte,  speaking  in  the  name  of  hb  colleagues, 
intrcated  the  marshal  to  stop  the  cliusion  of  blood  ;  and  he  repre- 
sented to  him  all  the  fatal  consequences,  not  only  to  the  nation,  but 
to  the  throne,  of  an  obstinate  violation  of  all  the  constituent  laws  of 
the  country.  The  marslial  replied,  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  judge 
of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  ordonnances ;  that  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  bound,  under  pain  of  ini'amy,  to  remain  at  the  post  in  which 
the  king's  confidence  had  placed  him ;  tliat  moreover,  oefore  the  re- 
vocation of  the  ordonnances  could  be  demanded,  the  Paiisians  must 
be  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  that  the  salvation  of  his  honour 
depended  on  his  not  giving  way.  As  he  uttered  these  words,  he 
turned  towards  Generals  Gcmrd  and  Lobau,  with  looks  and  gestures 
of  inquiry.  *'  Your  honour  !"  replied  Laflitte,  with  spirit,  "  Your 
honour,  monsieur  le  marechal !  but  there  are  not  two  honours ;  and 
of  all  crimes  the  greatest  is  to  shed  tlie  blood  of  one's  fellow-citizena !" 
^'  Can  you  possibly  address  this  language  to  me,  Monsieur  LafBtte  ; 
you  who  know  me  ?"  said  Marmont,  deeply  moved.  "  What  can  I 
do  ?  I  will  write  to  the  king." 

M.  Laflitte,  having  inquired  of  tlie  marshal  whether  he  had  any 
hope  in  the  success  of  this  lust  effort,  the  latter  shook  his  head  sadly. 
"  In  tliat  case,"  said  M.  Laffitte,  "  1  am  determined  to  cast  myself, 
body  and  substance,  into  the  movement." 

An  officer  entered  and  s|)okc  in  a  whisper  to  Marmont,  who  tuming 
suddenly  to  the  negotiators,  said,  ^'  Would  you  object  to  see  Prince 
Polignac  ?"  On  their  replying  in  the  negative,  he  went  out,  but  re- 
turned almost  immediately.  The  prince  refused  to  receive  the  depu- 
ties. Such  in  fact  was  the  invincible  infatuation  of  that  man.  Qa 
tlie  very  night  succeeding  that  bloody  day,  he  said  to  an  officer 
named  Ulaiicliard,  who  had  a  very  fine  voice,  and  who  had  com« 
manded  the  discliarge  of  the  cannon  in  the  Place  dc  Greve  on  the 
28th,  *'  Sir,  I  have  often  admired  your  voice ;  but  never  have  I  been 
so  heartily  delighted  with  it  as  on  this  day." 

It  was  with  shuddering  aversion,  as  we  have  already  scon,  that 
the  Due  de  Kaguse  liad  accepted  the  fatal  mission  imposed  upon 
him.  He  hud  been  forced  however  to  issue  warrants  for  the  axreat 
of  some  men  who  had  long  been  objects  of  suspicion  at  court,  such 
OS  MM.  Lafayette,  Laflitte,  Audry  de  l^iyraveau,  Eusebe  de  Stl* 
vcrte,  and  Marchais.     lie  availed  himsell*  of  the  visit  of  the  i 
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ties  to  withdraw  those  cruel  mandates.  lEs  good  faith  served  him 
for  a  pretext  to  this  act  He  then  wrote  to  the  king  as  he  had  pro- 
mised. This  was  the  third  letter  he  had  addressed  to  Charles  X. 
since  the  capital  had  been  declared  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  first 
had  miscamed:  in  the  second  he  said,  *'  Sire,  it  is  no  longer  a  dis- 
turbance; it  is  a  revolution.  The  honour  of  the  crown  may  still  be 
saved;  to-morrow  perhaps  it  will  be  too  late."  Lastly,  in  the 
third,  after  acquainting  the  king  with  the  proceedings  of  the  five 
deputies,  he  lurged  him  to  withdraw  the  oraonnances,  at  the  same 
time  informing  nim  tliat  the  troops  could  hold  out  for  a  month,  M. 
dc  Poli^nac  read  this  letter,  and  reljring  on  the  assurances  it  con- 
tained, he  wrote  on  his  own  part  to  Charles  X.  to  encourage  him  to  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  marshal^s  despatch  was  carried  to  St.  Cloud 
by  M.  de  Komierowski;  but  he  did  not  set  out  till  some  minutes 
ai^er  the  courier  sent  ofi*  by  Prince  Polignac.  Thus  the  marshal's 
counsels  made  no  impression  on  the  king,  who  sent  him  orders  by 
M.  de  Komierowski  to  concentrate  the  troops  round  the  Tuileries, 
and  to  act  with  masses. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  rest  the  salvation  of  the  monarchy  on 
new  arrangements  of  strategy.  The  insurrection  was  increasing 
every  minute ;  all  the  quarters  of  the  capital  were  putting  them- 
selves in  motion.  How  was  this  conflagration,  thus  blazmg  in  a 
thousand  places,  to  be  extinguished?  The  revolt  had  long  crossed 
the  Seine.  Tlie  Passage  Dauphine  was  a  real  muster-ground, 
whence  fresh  combatants  rushed  forth  every  moment.  An  enthu- 
siasm, that  bordered  on  delirium,  prevailed  there.  Armand  Carrel, 
who  deplored  combats  he  believed  useless,  had  gone  amongst  his 
friends  to  represent  to  them  the  unavoidable  sterility  of  their 
heroism,  and  he  was  haranguing  them  from  a  table  on  which  he 
stood,  when  a  pistol,  pointed  at  his  breast,  showed  him  how  irresis- 
tible the  movement  had  become.  Furious  clamours  resounded  in  the 
Rue  de  GrencUc  St  Germain,  roimd  the  hotel  of  the  minister  of  war, 
and  Madame  de  Bourmont  was  so  terrified  that  she  herself  gave  ordezs 
to  hoist  the  tricolour  fla^.     M.  de  Champagnv  had  it  removed. 

That  superior  officer  had  for  the  last  two  davs  neglected  nothing 
to  enable  him  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  his  adoption;  but  he 
was  Ich  in  ignorance  of  every  thing,  and  was  never  consulted.  It 
was  from  a  man  who  was  perfectly  imconnected  with  the  war  office 
that  M.  de  Polignac  received  the  military  intelligence  he  required: 
and  such  was  the  infatuation  of  the  leading  men,  that  no  one  had 
even  thought  of  warning  the  camps  of  Luneville  and  St.  Qmer. 
M.  de  Champagnv  exprenly  proposed  that  this  should  be  done;  but 
the  telegraphic  Ime  was  broicen.  Of  the  three  brothers,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  telegraph,  two  were  Ubcrals,  the  third  a  rovalist. 
The  dcqpatch  was  carried  as  far  as  Ecouen,  across  the  barricades  by 
ft  pdor  iold]  of  the  Invalides,  with  a  wooden  Ic^.  In  short  theie 
I  m  utlc  of  fcaethoucht,  an  indescribable  confusion  in  the 

nai  a  all  oracxB  should  have  issued.    No  retgular 
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distribution  of  rations  Iiad  been  made  to  the  troops.  M.  de  Cham* 
pagny  hearing  that  the  bakery  for  the  troops  was  threatened,  imme- 
diately sent  word  to  head-quarters,  and  two  companies  of  veterans 
were  sent  thither,  who  were  no  sooner  arrived  on  the  spot  than  they 
suiFered  themselves  to  be  disarmed.  M.  de  Champagny  instantly 
applied  to  M.  de  la  Tour  Mauberg,  governor  of  the  Invalides;  a 
sort  of  new  bakery  was  estabUshed  at  the  Ecole  Militairc  with  stores 
belonging  to  the  Invahdes.  Labour  in  vain  !  When  rations  were 
to  be  carried  to  the  troops,  it  was  found  that  the  communications 
were  cut  oiF,  and  hunger  was  added  to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  soldiers  on  that  frightful  day. 

At  four  oYJock  the  deputies  met  according  to  appointment  at  M. 
Berard's.  Intense  anxiety  was  depicted  in  every  face.  M.  Laffitte 
reported  what  had  passed  between  the  commissioners  and  the 
Due  de  Raguse.  So  then,  royalty  did  not  deem  itself  in  danger; 
it  even  beheved  itself  competent  to  dictate  conditions!  Was  it 
not  very  imprudent  to  brave  a  power  so  self-assured?  Excla- 
mations burstmg  from  all  parts  of  the  room  testified  the  panic 
fears  of  the  assembly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perseverance 
of  the  Parisians  in  revolt,  the  fierce  and  ominous  shouts  uttered 
in  the  very  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  the  turbulent  ardour  of  the 
citizens  that  crowded  round  the  doors,  the  distant  pealing  of  bells 
mingled  with  the  discharges  of  musketry  and  the  rofl  of  the  drums, 
all  this  proved  that  St.  Cloud  was  not  the  sole  abode  of  strength,  and 
that  the  people,  no  less  than  royalty,  had  its  passions.  'What  course 
was  to  be  taken  ?  Tliat  of  courage,  said  Berard  and  some  of  his  friends. 
Two  journalists,  IMM.  Andra  and  Barbaroux,  had  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  there  they  stood  shaming  the  weakness  of  the  deputies, 
and  conjuring  them  to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents, 
and  not  leave  without  a  leader  a  population  armed  for  the  cause  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  M.  Coste,  at  the  same  time,  brought  in  a  proof 
copy  of  the  protest  of  the  journalists,  which  he  had  been  directed  to 
pnnt;  but  not  content  with  having  struck  out  from  it  every  cxpres* 
sion  savouring  of  monarchy,  he  refused  to  publish  it  unless  the 
deputies  affixed  their  signatures  to  it.  They  were  called  on  to 
decide  one  way  or  other.  M.  Sebastiani  was  afraid,  and  left  the 
room  accompanied  by  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  and  General  Grerard,  and 
by  degrees  the  meeting  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  number.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of  real  signatures,  the  expedient  was  suggested  of 
making  out  a  list  of  names :  this  would  leave  every  one  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  falling  back  on  a  disavowal;  and  as  if  this  device  did  not 
appear  sufliciently  reassuring,  it  was  proposed  to  swell  the  list  of 
names  by  adding  those  of  all  the  liberal  deputies  absent  from  Paris. 
"  That  IS  a  very  good  thought,"  said  M.  Laffitte,  sarcastically;  "  if 
we  are  beaten  no  one  will  have  signed;  if  we  arc  victors,  rigpatnras 
will  not  be  lacking."  M.  Dupin  aine,  was  not  present  at  tlus  mcct-^ 
ing.  His  name  was  set  down  in  the  b  8  .  out  by  M. 
Mauguin,  who  seemed  to  fear  a  viol 
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his  coDeague  in  case  of  failure.  The  deputies  as  thejr  withdzew  had 
to  pass  through  a  multitude  filled  with  mdimation  at  their  conduct. 
M.  Sebastian!  among  others  was  pursued  with  that  popular  execration 
which  two  days  afterwards  was  lost  in  songs  of  triumph.  Eternally 
barren  lesson ! 

General  Vincent  who  had  gone  over  several  parts  of  the  raging 
city,  in  company  with  General  Pajol,  set  out  in  the  evening  for  St. 
Cloud,  to  state  his  impressions  to  Charles  X.;  to  tell  him  that  the 
aspect  of  thin^  was  becoming  more  and  more  gloomy;  that  no  news 
had  been  received  either  of  the  Comte  de  St  Cnamans  or  of  General 
Talon;  that  the  troops  were  without  victuals,  that  they  were  dying 
of  thirst,  and  found  nothing  on  their  way  but  threatening  looks  or 
closed  doors.  A  courtier  whom  General  Vincent  met  on  the  road, 
and  to  whom  he  conmiimicated  these  melancholy  details,  found  means 
to  arrive  before  him  at  St.  Cloud,  to  belie  his  report  beforehand, 
being  well  assured  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  monarch  by  warn- 
ing him  against  the  truth.  Charles  X.,  therefore,  lent  a  cold  ear  to 
the  painful,  but  faithful  reports  brought  him  by  the  general.  *'  The 
Parisians/'  he  said,  ^'  are  m  a  state  of  anarchy;  anarchy  will  ncces* 
sarily  bring  them  to  my  feet.*'  Like  all  princes,  Charles  X.  had  little 
faitli  in  the  devotion  of  any  but  those  who  consented  to  join  in  his 
own  illusions;  and  as  no  one  could  flatter  these  at  such  a  moment 
without  betraying  him,  the  courtiers  did  betray  him  for  fear  of  diA* 
picasinc  him. 

As  tne  hoiu^s  rolled  on,  the  anxiety  of  the  men  of  half  measures 
became  more  and  more  intense.  Casmiir  Pdrier  especially  appeared 
panic-stricken.  He  had  said  to  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  **  ITie  best  thing  for  France  is  the  Bourbons 
witliout  the  ultras ''  In  fact  he  had  then  no  other  thought  than  how 
to  guarantee  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin, 
agreeing  in  his  views,  Imstened  to  St.  Cloud,  to  urge  the  king  to 
recall  the  ordonnances. 

Trepidation  and  alarm  prevailed  in  the  royal  abode,  tliough  they 
found  no  tongue.  No  one  was  at  his  post;  the  routine  of  serxice 
was  almost  wholly  suspended;  and  the  high  officers  of  the  household 
%vere  slinking  away  one  after  the  other.  Amon^  the  most  practised 
courtiers,  however,  imeasiness  was  tempered  by  tne  fear  of  offending 
tlieir  master;  some  of  tliem  even,  with  a  refinement  of  adulation 
which  their  paleness  belied,  affected  to  be  full  of  confidence. 

That  morning  Madame  Gontaut  ran  through  the  guards'  hall  to- 
wards the  apartments  of  Charles  X.,  liiding  her  face  in  her  liands, 
and  crying  out  *'  Save  the  king.  Messieurs !  save  the  king !"  Every 
one  instantly  started  to  his  feet;  the  guards  put  on  their  helmets  witn 
all  ^pcod;  oL  de  Damas,  who  was  walking  in  the  park  with  his  royal 
pbpfl^  oai^t  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  up  the 
iVtxsadcro,  \oj  bv  .  Mazas  supporting  the  terror-stncken 
1       erjp  "  To  arms  1"  inopportunely  raised  by 
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a  sentinel,  had  been  enough  to  set  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ch&teau 
in  confusion  and  dismay. 

M.  dc  Giiardin  however  found  Charles  X:  perfectly  confident  of 
success,  and  immovable  in  his  purpose.  While  he  was  imploring 
him  to  recall  the  ordonnances,  the  Duchess  de  Bern  made  her  appear- 
ance, and  when  she  talked  with  passionate  vehemence  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  crown  and  its  di^ty  by  a  firm  and  resolute  bearing, 
"  Good  God!  Madame,"  cried  Girardin, "  it  is  not  my  own  interests 
I  am  here  to  advocate,  but  yours.  The  kin^  is  not  wagering  his  own 
crown  merely;  he  wagers  that  of  monseigneur  the  dauphin;  he 
wagers  that  of  your  son,  Madame  I"  He  continued  to  urge  his  suit, 
and  Charles  X.  referred  him  to  the  dauphin ;  but  the  latter  answered 
drily,  ''  I  am  the  first  subject  in  the  kmgdom,  and  as  such  I  must 
have  no  other  will  than  the  king's."  The  common  policy  of  princes, 
obedient  to  servility,  or  traitors  even  to  assassination. 

Other  attempts  of  the  same  kind  were  made  on  Charies  X.  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  Baron  de  V itrollcs  appeared  at  the  ch&teau, 
and  urged  the  King,  in  pressing  terms,  to  treat  with  the  factious, 
representing  to  him  that  it  was  sometimes  good  policy  to  yield  to 
circumstances,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  control  them  at  a 
future  day,  and  that  this  had  been  Mazarin's  policy,  and  up  to  a 
certain  point  that  of  Richelieu  himself.  Charles  X.  did  not  conceal 
the  repu^iance  he  felt  at  dealing  by  stratagem  and  subterfuge  with 
revolt.  Besides,  he  thought  he  nad  might  on  his  side,  and  he  spoke 
with  so  much  assurance  of  the  inevitaolc  triumph  of  his  will,  that 
the  baron  was,  for  the  moment,  convinced.  But  when  he  returned 
that  evening  to  Paris,  passing  blood-stained  barricades,  and  with  the 
noise  of  musketry  in  his  ears,  he  no  longer  doubted  that  the  voices 
of  lying  courtiers  lulled  the  imfortunate  Jong  to  sleep  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.  He  had  another  interview  with  Doctor  Thibault, 
who  handed  him,  not  exactly  on  the  part  of  Gkjneral  Gt^rard,  but  in 
his  name,  a  slip  of  paper,  on  wliich  were  written  two  names,  those 
of  MM.  de  Mortemart  and  Gerard.  The  Baron  de  Vitrollcs  under- 
took to  go  next  day  to  St  Cloud,  and  propose  those  individuals  to 
the  king  as  liis  ministers.  Such  was  the  origin  of  that  Mortemart 
ministry  which  was  to  be  so  soon  swept  away  by  the  tempest. 

^  Whilst  Cliarles  X.  thought  only  of  inspiring  all  around  him  with 
his  own  fatal  security,  a  bold  scheme  was  concocting  almost  before 
his  eyes  in  the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Gt)ntaut.  Convinced  of 
the  old  monarch's  impotence  to  defend  his  dynasty,  (xeneral  Vincent 
had  resolved  to  save  royalty  without  the  fang's  co-operation,  im* 
known  to  the  king,  and,  if  necessary,  despite  the  king.  He  went 
to  Madame  de  Gontaut  and  set  form  to  her  that,  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  tlie  iate  of  the  monarchy  depended  on  a  heroic  re- 
solve, and  he,  therefore,  proposed  to  her  to  take  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  and  her  son  to  Paris.  He  sup:gestod  that  they  should  take 
Neuilly  in  their  way,  get  hold  of  the  Ihxc  d'Orleans,  and  oblige  him 
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br  main  fofoe  la  take  iMrt  in  the  hazaids  of  tiie  enterprise ;  they 
should  then  enter  Paris  oy  the  faubourgs,  and  the  Duchess  de  Bern, 
exhibiting  the  royal  child  to  the  people,  should  confide  him  to  the 
ffenerosity  of  the  combatants.  Madame  de  (^ontaut  approved  of 
tms  scheme.  In  spite  of  its  adventurous  character,  or  rather  for 
that  very  reason,  it  won  upon  the  excitable  imagination  of  the 
Duchess  de  Berri,  and  every  thin^  was  arranged  for  canying  it  into 
execution.  But  the  infidcuty  of  a  confederate  put  Charles  X.  in 
possession  of  the  ^lot,  and  it  broke  down. 

Meanwhile  the  msurrection  was  raging  in  all  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  everywhere  the  people  had  the  advantage.  A  Swiss  battalion 
was  posted  on  the  Quai  de  Vtecolo.  The  Due  de  Ragusc,  who,  as 
alreaay  stated,  had  received  orders  to  concentmte  his  forces  round 
the  Tuileries,  sent  directions  to  the  lieutenant-colonel,  M.  Mail« 
lardoz,  to  march  forthwith  to  the  March^  des  Innocents  and  bring 
off  Grencral  Quinsoxmas,  who  was  hemmed  in  there  on  all  sides. 
M.  do  Maillardoz  immediately  left  the  Quai  de  T^cole,  at  the  head 
of  the  Swiss,  and  reached  La  pointe  St.  Eustache  hy  the  Rue  de  la 
Moimaie,  but  instead  of  turning  off  towards  the  March6  des  Inno- 
cents, by  the  Rue  Montmartre,  he  pursued  his  march  through  the 
Rue  Montorgueil.  This  was  a  fatal  error ;  for  before  ever  he  reached 
the  Rue  Mandar  the  pavement  was  strewed  with  dead,  and  when  ho 
had  to  enter  that  street,  which  was  stopped  up  by  an  enormous  bar- 
ricade, it  was  a  horrible  butchery.  Tne  baxrioEide,  however,  was 
passed,  but  the  next  day  many  corpses  of  Swiss  soldiers  were  seen 
stretched  on  the  stones  that  composed  it;  and  that  of  one  of  their 
officers  lay  across  it,  a  dismal  monument  of  the  dauntlessness  and  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  people !  M.  de  Maillardoz  condnued  his  route, 
reached  the  Rue  Montmartre  and  passed  through  it,  amidst  a  hail  of 
musketry,  down  to  the  Marche  des  Innocents.  There  he  formed  a 
junction  with  the  force  imder  General  Quinsonnas,  and  the  whole 
body  marched  away,  by  the  river  side,  to  take  up  their  position  on 
the  Quai  de  Ttk^ole. 

As  for  the  troops  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  they  continued  to  defend 
themselves  against  a  constantly  au^mentin^  multitude  of  assailants. 
Posted  at  the  windows  of  the  buildingthey  kept  up  a  constant  rakinff 
fire  on  all  the  surrounding  streets.  The  number  of  victims  at  this 
point  was  considerable  at  1 1  p.m.,  that  is  to  say  at  the  hour  when 
the  deputies,  assembled  for  tne  second  time,  at  the  house  of  M. 
Audry  de  Puyraveau,  were  affording  another  spectacle  of  their  in- 
decision and  impotence.  MM.  Laffitte,  Lafayette,  Mauguin,  Audry, 
de  LAborde,  Bavoux,  and  Chardel  dispkyed,  at  this  meeting,  a 
firmness  that  did  them  hcmour;  but  M.  Sebastiani  was,  more  than 
ever,  a  stickler  for  due  order  of  law.  **  We  are  negotiating,  Mes- 
sieurs,'* said  he.  '*  Our  functions  here  are  those  of  mediators,  and 
we  do  not  even  possess  any  lon^  the  title  of  deputies."  **  We  are 
con^irinff  as  the  people  conspires,  and  ^4th  it,  replied  M.  Mau- 
guin, with  warmth;  and  M.  Laffitte  repeated  the  same  threat  he  had 
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held  out  to  the  Due  dc  Raguse,  *'  If  the  oidoimances  are  not  with- 
drawn I  will  throw  myself  body  and  substance  into  the  movement." 
The  room  was  on  the  groimd  floor,  and  the  people  heard  all  that 
passed,  through  the  windows,  which  M.  Audiy  de  Puyraveau  had 
ordered  to  be  opened.  Ere  long  there  was  one  imanimous  shout  of 
indignation  agamst  M.  de  Sebastiani.  Several  combatants  rushed 
into  the  courtyard,  and  reported  how  murderous  had  been  the  con- 
flict. Upon  this  MM.  Lafayette,  Laffitte,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  and 
de  Labordc,  stung  with  grief,  cried  out  that  the  deputies  must  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  people,  join  in  its  dan^rs,  and  adopt  its  standard. 
M.  Guizot  remained  silent  and  motionless.  M.  Mechin*8  coimte- 
nance  betrayed  his  dissatisfaction  and  embarrassment.  As  for  M. 
Sebastiani,  he  had  no  sooner  heard  mention  of  the  tricolour  flag, 
than,  rising  with  signs  of  the  most  violent  anxiety,  he  declared  that 
for  himself  he  could  take  no  part  in  such  discussions,  and  that  there 
was  no  national  flag  except  the  white  flag.  Then  turning  to  M. 
Mechin,  "Are  you  coming?*  he  said,  and  they  bodi  went  out 
*'  We  have  had  enough  of  idle  talking,**'  said  Audry  de  Puyraveau, 
*'  the  time  is  come  to  act.  Let  ils  show  ourselves  to  the  people,  and 
in  arms."  Lafayette  demanded  that  a  post  should  be  assigned  him, 
declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to  it  that  instant.  Once  more  the 
deputies  separated,  witliout  having  come  to  any  conclusion,  after  ap- 
pointing to  meet  again  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  M.  LafKttc  s. 
If  tliis  sitting  scr\'ed  for  nothing  eL»e,  at  least  it  showed  what  those 
men  were  made  of,  who  were  afterwards  seen  flguring  among  .the 
triumphcrs. 

Some  lively  acclamations  greeted  Lafayette  as  he  left  the  house. 
Age  had  enfeebled  liis  body  witliout  dulling  hi.s  lieart.  Intoxicated, 
moreover,  with  jx^pularity,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  liis  life:  but  his 
ardour  was  j)crpetuallv  counteracted  and  damped  by  the  persona 
about  him.  In  that  night  of  the  28 — 29th,  he  walked  about  for  a 
while  leaning  on  the  arm  of  M.  Carbonel,  and  followed  by  M.  Las- 
teyrie  and  a  domestic,  his  ear  drinking  in  by  anticipation  the  shouts 
that  would  doubtless  greet  luin  as  he  j)a.ssed  on  the  morrow,  and  in- 
haUng  with  ecstasy  the  odour  of  revolt  diflused  throughout  tlie  city. 
He  reached  liis  carriage,  and  was  just  stepping  into  it,  when  a  ci- 
tizen came  up  and  said,  '*  General,  I  am  going  to  the  Cour  des  Fon- 
taine?, where  I  ain  expectetl  by  some  insurgents.  I  will  speak  to 
them  in  yinir  name,  and  tell  them  that  the  national  guard  is  under 
your  command."  "  Are  you  mad,  sir?**  immediately  exclaimed  M. 
de  Carbonel.  "  Do  you  want  to  have  the  general  shot?'*  Such 
were  the  influences  that  beset  Lafayette  in  the  midst  of  a  crisiB  in 
which  it  was  j)lainly  incumbent  on  him  to  venture  his  head  upon 
tlie  issue.  Iiere  was  a  jwlpable  conlirmation  of  the  fact,  that  the 
^tency  of  well-known  names,  however  great  it  be,  is  not  always  8uf- 
licient;  and  certainly  among  the  combatants  of  July,  more  than  one 
was  I'uUy  aware  tliat  every  thin;^  is  permitted  to  the  daring  of  new 
men  in  times  of  popular  commotion.  For  instance,  whilst  in  one  part 
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of  Paris,  the  warmest  friends  of  Lafayette  were  afraid  of  allowing 
his  great  name  to  be  compromised,  the  following  characteristic  scene 
was  taking  place  at  another  point.  At  the  very  same  hour,  two 
citizens,  MM.  Higonnet  and  Dc^oussee  were  walking  in  tlie  then 
deserted  Place  des  Pctits  P(}res,  when  a  stranger  accosted  them  and 
said,  '*  The  fight  begins  again  to-morrow.  1  am  a  military  man. 
Do  you  want  a  general?' — "A  general?'  replied  M.  Decouss^. 
**  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  one  off-hand  in  tmies  of  revomtion  is 
the  help  of  a  tailor."  And  M.  Higonnet  added,  '*  You  want  to  be 
acenend?  Very  well;  put  on  a  uniform,  and  away  with  you  to 
wnere  they  are  fighting.  The  stranger's  name  was  Dubourg:  he 
thought  the  advice  good;  acted  upon  it,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by, 
and  was  the  next  day  king  of  Pans  for  a  time. 

Silence  had  settled  on  the  city  with  the  coming  on  of  night.  What 
a  day  did  it  close  upon !  Paris  had  never  seen  any  more  terrible 
even  during  the  savage  feuds  of  the  Armagnacs  and  Bourguignons. 
Now  for  what  had  all  this  blood  been  shed?  Vive  la  Charte!  had 
been  shouted,  but  the  cry  had  terrified  within  the  walls  of  their 
dwellings  both  the  deputies  and  the  greater  part  of  those  whose 
power  was  foimded  on  the  charter.  Vwe  la  Charte!  had  been 
shouted;  but  who  were  the  combatants?  They  were  some  young 
bourgeois,  men  of  heart  and  resolution,  who  saw  in  the  charter  only 
despotism  ingeniously  disguised;  they  were  proletaries  to  whom  the 
cluirtcr  was  unknown,  and  who,  had  they  Known,  would  liave  ex- 
ecrated it;  lastly,  and  above  all,  they  were  the  boys  of  the  streets  of 
Paris,  a  harcbnuned  and  valiant  race,  heroic  from  recklessness,  greedy 
of  amusements,  and,  therefore,  martial,  for  as  much  as  battles  are  a 
sort  of  sport.  And  as  if  to  put  the  climax  to  this  huge  and  awful 
derision,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  troops,  the  Due  do 
Raguse,  condemned  the  ordinances,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
poured  his  volleys  upon  the  people.  ^Vllat  of  that?  the  game  was 
to  be  played  out  to  the  end,  for  human  folly  b  not  so  qmckly  ex- 
hausted. So  then,  after  tlic  massacres  of  the  28th,  barricades  were 
busily  erected  in  anticipation  of  the  massacres  of  the  29th :  and  in 
that  sleepless  night  how  many  mothers  sat  waiting  for  a  son  who 
never  returned ! 

The  troops  meanwhile  had  fallen  back  from  all  points  on  the 
Tuileries.  Those  tliat  occupied  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  liaving  but  forty 
cartridges  led  at  midnight,  determined  at  last  to  retreat  They  sal- 
lied forthf  carrying  their  dead  or  wounded  comrades,  and  marched 
in  doubt  and  apprehension,  with  ears  bent  to  catch  the  least  sound, 
and  seeming  to  suspect  fresh  as^ilants  behind  every  barricade.  But 
they  encountered  no  enemies:  all  they  met  on  their  way  were  the 
dead  thej  stumbled  over  in  the  dark. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


At  daybreak  on  the  29th,  some  vigilant  bourgeois  left  the  house 
of  M.  Baude  to  explore  the  city;  it  was  silent,  deserted,  and  showed 
bloody  traces  of  the  preceding  day's  events.  On  arriving  at  the  Place 
de  Grcve,  where  stdl  lay  some  corpses,  they  were  struck  with  thel 
deatlilike  quiet  prevailing  there.  They  then  agreed  to  go  aevcndlj 
into  the  various  quarters  of  the  capital,  and  everywhere  to  propagate 
the  false  report,  that  an  immense  assemblage  liad  collected  in  firont 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  the 
Louvre. 

The  working  men  of  the  faubourgs  were  already  preparing  to  re* 
new  the  fi^ht;  but  a  certain  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  tor- 
mented with  thoughts  of  a  diiferent  kind.  M.  Baude,  followed  by 
a  numerous  band,  Avith  which  he  had  visited  several  barracks  and 
sounded  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  found  a  company  of  T>nriniftl 
^ards  (bawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  the  Place  Royale.  He  liAmwg^^ 
them  warmly,  told  them  that  the  troops  were  everywhere  surrender* 
ing  up  their  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  hurry  them  with  him  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  They  obstinately  refused  to  follow;  they  had  armed, 
they  said,  solely  to  save  their  houses  from  pillage. 

During  tliis  time  a  citizen,  named  Galle,  was  making  his  way 
through  the  line  of  sentinels  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  unknown  individual,  to  whom  the  soldiers  opened  s 
passage.  Being  introduced  to  the  Due  de  Ra^use,  ''  Monsieur  le 
marcchal,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  your 
troops  are  firing  from  some  balconies  in  the  Kue  St.  Honore  on  in* 
offensive  citizens !  can  you  not  put  a  stop  to  such  atnxdties?" — "  You 
insult  me,  sir,  in  regarding  me  as  the  author  of  such  orders,"  re- 
plied the  duke.  **  I  have  just  given  injunctions  to  the  troo^  to  fire 
only  in  self  defence.  This  is  about  to  be  made  known  to  Paris  by 
a  pn>clamation." — "  How  !**  resumed  M.  Galle  ;  "  for  two  days, 
muiislcur  Ic  marcchal,  you  liave  been  keeping  up  a  fire  upon  die 
peoi)le,  and  the  municipal  authority  has  not  yet  shown  itself  P 
— **  True,"  said  the  marslial,  dasliing  liis  hand  against  liis  forehead 
with  the  gesture  of  despair;  ''it  is  true!*'  Then  calling  his  secre- 
tary, ''  Let  the  mayors  of  Paris  be  summoned  to  attend  licrc  within 
an  hour!" — "  Within  an  hour,  monsieur  I  But  who  knows  what 
will  happen  witliin  that  hour?  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  in  ez* 
istence,  nor  two  hundred  thousand  Parisians,  nor  the  king,  nor  I 
who  address  you.  Wliat  must  be  done,  monsieur  le  marechal,  allow 
me  to  tell  you :  set  out  instantly ;  stop  the  fusillades  that  you  hear 
from  this  place;  go  to  St.  Cloud,  ana  tell  the  king  that  we  have 
torn  up  the  pavement  of  our  streets;  that  the  roofi  of  our  houaee 
are  piled  with  stones;  that  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  Inravest  eot 
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dicn  diould  not  take  Pkris;  and  tlutt  many  persons  who  understand 
the  art  of  war,  mjself  to  begin  with,  are  about  to  put  themsclvea 
at  the  head  of  the  population,  if  immense  concessions  are  not  made.** 
The  duke  rcpliea,  dcspondingly,  that  the  king  knew  all;  but  that 
he  would,  perhaps,  listen  to  a  deputation,  pro\idcd  it  were  a  depu- 
tation of  the  bourgeoisie.* 

Immediatelj  after  this  interview,  the  Due  de  Raguse  gave  orders 
to  the  majors  to  assemble.  Four  of  them  responded  to  the  summons. 
The  proclamation,  of  which  the  marshal  had  spoken,  was  printed; 
and  some  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  commissioned  to  distri- 
bute copies  among  the  people. 

The  royal  troops  were  now  far  removed  from  the  populous  quar- 
ters, all  access  to  which  was  barred  them  by  the  innumerable  barri- 
cades that  had  sprung  up  in  the  course  of  the  ni^t.  They  now 
occupied  only  the  cordon  extending  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Cnampt 
Elysees.  Troops  of  the  line  were  stationed  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  and  in  the  Place  Venddme.  The  guards  covered  the  Car- 
rousel, ihe  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  Boulevard  de  la  S^Iadeleine,  and 
the  inner  court  of  the  Palais  Royal;  several  posts  had  been  esta- 
blished in  the  Rue  St  Honor^;  two  Swiss  battaUons  defended  the 
Louvre ;  and  the  muzzles  of  the  cannons  were  everywhere  pointed 
in  the  direction  by  which  the  multitude  could  arrive. 

The  Swiss  appeared  restless;  but  a  very  different  feeling  prevailed 
among  the  rest  of  the  troops.  Elxhausted  with  hunger,  worn  down 
with  &tigue,  sons  after  all  of  the  people,  in  whose  minds  the  shame 
of  defeat  vras  combated  by  the  horror  of  victory,  they  stood  leaning 
feebly  on  their  weapons,  with  drooping  hearts  and  leaden  looks. 
Those  houses,  behind  every  window  of  which  they  were  assured  of 
an  enemy  ;  those  streets,  deserted  and  blazing  in  the  sunshine, 
through  which  they  had  been  led,  and  where  lay  so  many  of  their 
comrades  slain  by  invisible  assailants;  those  high  barricades;  the 
silence  of  that  vast  city,  in  which  there  reigned  neither  tumult  nor 
repose;  those  shrill  and  desultory  cries  of  "  Fi ce  la  Charter  tho 
wild  appeal  to  a  system  of  law  of  which  the  majority  were  igno- 
rant; all  this  disconcerted  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  the  officers  them- 
selves vacillated  in  utter  confusion  of  soul. 

The  people,  master  in  its  own  domain,  was  fjuitting  the  faubouigt 
in  bands,  and  advancing  alon^  the  boulevards  m  dense  columns. 

A  whimsical  scene  was  passing  at  the  same  moment  in  the  heart 
of  Paris.  Between  ten  and  eleven  o^clock,  a  roan  of  middle  height 
•ad  energetic  countenance,  inarched  through  the  Marche  dos  Inno- 
oenta,  dressed  in  a  general's  uniform,  and  foUowed  by  a  great  number 
of  armed  vml  It  was  firom  M.  Evareste  Dumouhn,  inlitor  of  the 
dmiHtuHmmLi^  thai  this  man  had  received  his  uniform,  purchased  at 
«a  old-dothoi  ihop;  and  die  epaulettes  he  wore  had  bc^  given  hint 
by  die  Mior  FbM:  ihey  tine  ftom  die  property  room  of  the 
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Opera  Comique.  "What  general  is  that?*'  was  asked  on  all  hands; 
and  when  those  about  him  replied  **  It  is  Greneral  Dubourg/*  Vive 
fc  ghural  Dubourg!  shoutea  the  people,  who  had  never  before 
heard  the  name.  iBut  all  had  then  an  immense  need  of  being  com- 
manded. 

The  procession  took  its  way  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  where  the 
general  installed  himself.  Some  minutes  afterwards  the  tricolour 
flag  had  ceased  to  float  over  the  building.  A  man  entered  the 
room  where  M.  Dubourg  was  seated,  and  where  several  yoimg  men, 
ranged  roimd  a  table,  were  busy  writing.  "  General,  the  uphol- 
sterer is  here.  What  colour  is  the  flag  to  be?* — '*  We  must  have  a 
black  fla^,  and  France  will  retain  that  colomr  till  she  has  reconquered 
her  freedom." 

M.  Baude  appeared  in  his  turn  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  offered  to  the  daring.  He  constituted  himself  secre- 
tary to  an  ideal  government,  and  sent  out  proclamations.  M, 
Fran^ue,  an  avocat,  received  orders  to  hasten  to  the  house  of  M. 
Seguier,  first  president  of  the  Cour  Royale,  arrest  him  and  bring 
him  by  force  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  These  people  wished  to  pkoe 
the  insurrection  under  the  apparent  patronage  of  the  judicial  autho- 
rities. Thus  the  two  men  wno  haa  chosen  to  be  the  government 
for  some  hours,  were  the  government.    They  were  obeyed. 

M.  Baudc  was  no  sooner  installed  than  he  took  some  measures  of 
urgent  expediency.  He  made  M.  de  Villeneuve  take  an  account  of 
the  treasury  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  which  was  found  to  contain  a 
little  more  than  five  millions  of  francs.  He  sent  for  the  syndics  of 
the  bakers,  who  informed  him  that  the  stock  of  bread  stuff'  in  Paris 
was  enough  for  a  month's  supply;  and  he  sent  word  to  the  syndics 
of  the  butchers  that  cattle  should  be  admitted  into  the  capital  free 
of  toll  while  the  crisis  lasted.  Lastly  he  caused  committees  to  be 
appointed  in  each  of  the  twelve  arrondissements  of  Paris  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  correspond  with  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Whilst  busied  with  the  cares  of  this  authority  so  boldly  usurped^ 
M.  Baude  received  the  visit  of  M.  Claprotc,  an  attache  of  the  Prus- 
sian embassy.  That  gentleman  informed  him  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Parisian  population  during  those  astonishing  dajrs  had  struck  all 
the  members  ot  the  diplomatic  body  not  only  with  amazement  but 
with  admiration;  that  their  despatches  expressed  this  twofold  senti- 
ment, and  were  of  a  nature  to  render  probable  the  maintenance  of 
peace  between  monarchical  Eiurope  and  revolutionary  France. 

A  short  time  after  this,  some  workmen  came  with  loud  shoutSf 
bringing  in  a  man  they  had  arrested  at  the  barriers,  and  who  was 
foimd  to  be  tlie  bearer  of  a  despatch,  carefully  sealed.  This  indi* 
vidual  was  questioned,  and  proved  to  be  a  Swedish  officer  whom 
Count  Loewenhielm,  the  minister  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  had  sent 
off*  in  the  night  with  a  report  to  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm  of  the 
events  tliat  had  iust  occurred.  M.  Baude  sent  back  the  officer  and 
his  despatch  imbroken  to  Coimt  Lowenhiehn.    The  Swedish  mi- 
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nister,  touched  by  such  courtesy,  hastened  to  write  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  M.  Baude ;  but  he  aid  not  make  his  appearance  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that  he  did,  and  which 
he  could  not  have  done  without  imprudently  breaking  through  the 
reserve  enjoined  him.  For  some  poUticians  suspected  Bemadotte 
of  having  long  cherished  ambitious  hopes ;  they  believed  that  fortune, 
by  taking  him  from  a  camp  to  set  him  on  a  throne,  had  puffed  up 
his  mind  to  the  degree  of  inspiring  him  with  dreams  of  the  crown  of 
France.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  was  an  event  of  which  he  might 
endeavour  to  take  advantage.  Did  he  entertain  the  thought?  We 
cannot  tell.  At  any  rate  events  were  destined  to  march  with  more 
rapid  strides  than  his  desires. 

There  were  two  military  governments  in  Paris :  which  of  tlie  two 
was  to  remain  possessor  of  the  supreme  authority?  All  hope  of 
conciliation  was  now  chimerical.  Orders  to  cease  firing  had  been 
despatched  to  the  several  posts,  but  it  never  reached  tnem.  The 
quarter-masters  of  the  companies  posted  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
had  been  commanded  to  copy  the  marshal's  proclamation,  and  had 
actually  done  so,  some  writing  on  their  knees,  others  on  drumheads; 
but  the  fusillade  was  kept  up  notwithstanding  in  front  of  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere  with  great  ^dvacity.  A  month 
and  a  half's  pay  was  assigned  to  every  soldier,  and  the  distri- 
bution which  was  facilitatea  by  the  vicinity  of  the  treasury,  was 
instantly  made  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  An  eight-pounder  was 
pointed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  de  Rohan.  Lastly,  the  soldiers 
of  the  6th  regiment  of  the  guards,  posted  in  the  houses  adjoining 
the  Palais  Royal,  made  all  ready  to  repel  the  attack;  for  the  mass 
of  the  assailants  was  swelling;  tlie  boding  hum  of  the  city  was 
aprcadinj^  wider  and  wider,  and  the  barricades  in  the  Rue  Richelieu, 
approachmg  the  position  of  the  soldiers  with  surprising  rapidity, 
were  becoming  trenches  of  attack. 

The  boldness  of  the  royalist  leaders  was  not  commensurate  either 
with  the  threatening  character  of  the  measures  taken  by  them,  or  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  The  Due  de  Raguse  iormally  refused 
to  authorize  the  artillery-men  to  discharge  the  cannon  planted  in  the 
Rue  de  Rohan ;  and  a  young  officer  of  the  6th  guards  having  ap- 
plied to  him  for  permission  to  discharge  some  cannon-shots  against 
the  Quai  Voltaire,  ^*  Sir,"  said  the  marshal,  passionately,  *^  do  you 
want  to  make  the  city  a  heap  of  ruins?" 

As  for  the  dignitaries  of  tne  realm,  the  peers  of  France,  they  were 
only  occupied  at  this  moment  in  lamenting  over  their  compromised 
position,  Uicir  property  flung  to  the  ravening  populace,  their  heads, 
perhaps,  threatened!  The  people  was  let  loose:  how  was  it  to  be 
checked?  and  they  outdid  each  other  in  cursing  M.  de  Poli^ac. 
Possessors  of  a  fortune  made  up  of  the  wrecks  of  four  revolutions; 
ibrtunate  for  fifteen  years  in  a  country  whose  calamities  wen^  typi« 
fied  in  their  prosperity,  they  had  adhered  to  absolute  monarchy  from 
calculation,  not  (rom  conviction.    For  this  very  reason  they  had 
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been  able  to  exercise  a  forethought  of  which  M.  de  Poli^nac  was 
incapable,  because  he  was  disinterested  like  all  fanatics,  and  honedt 
and  sincere  in  his  blindness. 

"  We  foretold  all  this,"  said  these  creat  personages  to  each  other; 
"  the  wild  beast  should  have  been  lulled,  and  they  have  irritated 
him.  Here  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  fathomless  pit,  and  why?  Be- 
cause our  sage  counsels  have  been  rejected;  because  the  court,  swayed 
by  the  fatal  ascendancy  of  a  madman,  has  not  been  able  to  moderate 
the  movement  of  the  counter-revolution.  What  is  to  become  of  us? 
Who  knows  but  that  the  repeal  of  the  ordinances  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  quiet  the  people?    That  would  be  the  saving  of  us." 

M.  dc  Semonville,  the  grand  referendary  of  the  court  of  peers,  set 
out,  therefore,  from  the  Luxembourg  to  head-quarters,  accompanied 
by  M.  d'Argout.  Tliey  found  the  Due  de  Kaguse  in  perturbatioii 
and  despair.  "When  he  saw  them  come  in,  the  marshal  went  into 
the  adjoining  room  where  the  ministers  were  assembled,  and  imme- 
diately returned  with  M.  de  Polignac.  M.  de  Semonville  heaped 
bitter  and  -violent  reproaches  on  the  prince,  who  replied  calmly  and 
-withdrew.  Furious  at  a  resistance  w^liich  left  them  exposed  naked  to 
danger,  the  two  monarchical  negotiators  proposed  to  the  marshal 
that  he  should  arrest  ministers  who  had  been  guilty  of  risking  for 
the  king's  sake  the  fortmies  of  the  scr\'ants  of  royalty.  M.  de  Glan- 
devez  offered  his  sword;  the  Due  de  Kaguse  hesitated;  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet  reappeared ;  and,  as  a  last  effort,  MM.  de  Semonville  and 
D'Argout  set  off  for  St.  Cloud. 

Just  as  their  carnage  was  entering  the  main  alley  of  the  garden  of 
of  the  Tuilcries,  a  man  sprang  before  the  horses'  heads,  pointing  with 
one  hand  to  St.  Cloud,  and  witli  the  other  to  a  carriage  following 
that  of  the  two  negotiators.  It  was  M.  de  Polignac's,  and  the  man, 
who,  witli  this  mute  eloquence,  urged  M.  de  Semonville  to  make 
haste,  was  one  of  those  he  had  a  moment  before  wished  to  arrest, 
M.  de  Pcyronnet  !* 

An  aLirming  intelligence  recently  received  had  caused  a  conster- 
nation in  that  dulteau  of  St.  Cloud  whitlier  the  ministers  were  bound; 
news  liad  arrived  diere  very  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  town  of 
Vei-saillcs  was  in  open  insurrection.  The  vicinity  of  the  town  gavo 
this  event  a  formidable  character.  A  few  hours  more,  perhaps,  and 
tlie  revolt  would  besiege  royalty  in  its  very  palace.  No  time  was  to 
— ■ — — ■  I        -  ■  -"■■- 1     I ■  ^^ 

*  *'  It  wn«  mitlicr  the  siimnfions  of  tlie  Dnc  de  Ragnsc  nor  that  of  M.  do  S«iiioo- 
villc  that  1^1  vc  ocriuiim,  as  lius  been  supposed,  to  the  departure  of  the  miuifttcrs  fiir, 
St.  Cloud;  and  this  for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  they  uiade  none,  luiring  no  title 
to  do  s<i.  The  ilepartnre  of  the  ministers  was  o(Tasiane<l  by  a  letter  from  Chute 
X.,  informing  ministers  that  it  was  his  intention  to  Assemble  hit  council  on  the  taik^ 
lowing  morning.  My  carriage  was  waiting  for  me  in  the  courtywd  of  the  Toilaka 
long  Iwfon*  the  arrival  of  ^I.  de  ScmonviUe. 

•*  The  (h'lKwition  of  >L  dc  S«'-monvilk5  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers  wm  obHj  » 
Feme  for  etfuot,  got  up  in  the  silence  of  tlie  cabiiict.  I  positively  dinvow  thegn 
part  of  the  thhigs  related  by  him,  and  in  which  lie  makes  me  figure  at  an  actor;  1 
every  one  to  his  mania;  tliat  of  i^L  de  Semonville  it  always  to  drcts  ugC 
tor  the  stage."— J/5,  noteof  M,ik  PbHgnae. 
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bekalmdiqpbyiiigTif^ur.  Two  companies  of  gudes-du-corps  were 
then  in  tlie  couityard  oi  the  ch&teau;  they  might  be  marched  against 
Venailles;  but  toere  was  no  captain  of  the  guards  at  hand  to  lead 
the  adventurous  expedition.  On  the  other  hand  to  put  under  the 
orders  of  some  general  of  the  empire  a  corps  which  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  noblesse  thought  themselves  alone  worthy  to  command, 
were  a  very  rude  infiraction  of  court  privileges.  Such  a  derogation 
£nam  etiquette  was  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  X.  a  matter  of  almost  as 
much  importance  as  the  loss  of  a  batde.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  matters  invincibly  force  ihemselves  back  to  their  natural  level, 
and  when  kgic  prevails  over  the  petty  arrangements  of  human  vanity. 
General  Vincent  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the  guards,  and  to 
offer  was,  imdcr  such  circumstances,  to  prescribe.  His  services  were 
accepted  by  the  dauphin;  Charles  X.  smothered  his  dissatisfaction; 
and  the  general  set  out  for  Versailles  at  the  head  of  the  two  com- 
panies of  eardes-du-corps,  supported  by  two  or  three  hundred  gen* 
oarmes.  When  he  came  to  the  last  turn  of  the  road  he  halted  his 
men,  and  advancing  alone  to  the  gate,  he  sent  to  demand  an  inter* 
Tiew  with  the  authorities  of  the  town.  The  secretary-general  and 
the  mayor  soon  came  to  him,  followed  by  a  numerous  detachment 
of  national  guards.  The  group  appc^ued  very  animated,  and  wh«l 
was  remarkaole  enough,  the  cry  that  issued  from  every  mouth  was. 
To  the  Cammuael  To  the  Commtme  I  the  revoluUonary  cry  of  the 
12th  century.  General  Vincent,  who  had  been  knocked  off  his 
horse  in  this  same  place,  when  fighting  against  the  Cossacks  in  1814, 
displayed  great  finnness  combined  with  prudence;  and  a  calmer 
temper  was  beginning  to  prevail,  when  a  column  of  men  of  the  peo- 
ple, armed  wiui  ffuaa  or  pistols,  and  with  their  arms  bure,  rushed 
into  the  road.  The  shoutmg  was  then  renewed;  the  agitation  be- 
came tremendous,  and  General  Vincent  returned  to  his  men.  But 
hardly  had  rejcnaed  them,  when  the  gendarmes  quitted  the  service, 
and  went  over  to  the  people,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the  gardes- 
du-corps  back  to  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud. 

While  these  things  were  goin|^  on  the  ministers  arrived  in  the 
chfiteau.  M.  dc  Polignac*s  carnage  drove  up  almost  at  the  same 
moment  as  M.de  SemonviUe's.  The  Duchess  deBerri,  whohad  opened 
her  window  at  the  sound  of  the  wheels,  waved  a  friendly  salute  to 
M.  de  Polignac  alone.  Shortly  alterwards  the  grand  referendary, 
who  had  gone  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  was 
summoned  to  the  king;  and  as  he  entered  the  apartment  he  met  M. 
de  Polignac,  who  said  to  him,  putting  his  hand  to  his  neck^  '^  You 
come  to  demand  my  head?  No  matter.  I  have  tokl  the  king  yoa 
were  here:  have  the  first  word.*' 

•  M.  de  Sdmonville  expected  to  find  the  king  in  great  agitation, 
and  he  was  struck  bj  the  calmneas  of  hia  countenance  and  thegravi^ 
of  his  dsmeammr,  Charles  X*  lialened  with  an  incredulous  air  to 
tho  ana  dMt  waa  bfowdit  Yam^  and  wnm  aowkl  to  reassure  M.  de 
8£aMraDp«ikelMddoMlh0dvMM^  Ho 
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said  that  cveiy  measure  was  taken  to  smother  the  ixisctnection;  that 
he  relied  on  the  soldiers;  that  the  revolt  would  wear  itself  out,  be- 
cause the  people  had  no  leaders,  and  the  order  to  shoot  the  instiga- 
tors had  been  executed.  M.  de  S^monville  did  all  in  his  power  to 
undeceive  the  kina:  but  in  vain.  **  Well  then,  sire,"  he  exclaimed, 
at  last,  ^*  I  must  tell  you  all:  if  the  ordinances  are  not  recalled  within 
an  hour,  no  more  king,  no  more  royalty." — "  Perhaps  you  will  grant 
me  two  hours,"  rephed  the  king  with  offended  pnde;  and  he  was 
retiring,  when  M.  de  Semonville  falling  on  his  knees,  seized  his 
clothes,  and  as  the  king  continued  to  retreat,  he  drajg^ged  himself  along 
the  floor  in  a  piteous  manner  I  ''  The  dauphme  I  think  of  the 
dauphine,  sire!"  he  exclaimed.  Charles  X.  was  affected,  but  he 
remained  firm  in  his  resolution* 

The  ministers,  however,  held  a  council  together;  M.  de  Vitrolles 
had  also  arrived  in  St.  Cloud,  brin^g  with  him  the  strip  of  paper 
on  which  Doctor  Thibault  had  on  tne  preceding  day  inscnbed  these 
two  names,  unknown  to  most  of  the  combatants,  Mortemart  and 
Gdrard. 

A  change  of  ministers  was  under  discussion  at  St.  Cloud;  at  Paris 
they  were  no  longer  fighting  for  any  thing  but  the  overthrow  of 
royalty- 

The  struggle  had  recommenced  at  several  points.  Pupils  of  the 
!^cole  Polytechnique  went  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  every  lodging-house,  and  calling  out  '*  StudentSi 
turn  out !"  A  gathering  had  been  formed  in  the  Place  de  TOd^on: 
arms  were  wanted,  and  a  voice  cried  out,  ^*  To  the  barracks  in  the 
Rue  Toumon !"  A  moment  after  and  the  barracks  were  taken;  the 
gendarmes  fled ;  and  the  first  that  rushed  in  threw  out  to  the  eager 
crowd  sabres,  small  swords,  cartridge-boxes,  muskets,  and  carbines. 
Each  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  as  he  received  a  weapon,  cried 
out,  "  Who  will  follow  me?"  and  immediately  groups  of  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  workmen  ranged  themselves  behind  him ;  tne  drums  beat, 
and  the  march  began.  One  of  these  detachments  hurried  off  to  take 
the  post  of  the  Place  St.  Thomas  d^Aquin  from  the  Swiss;  another 
went  to  seize  a  powder  magazine  near  tne  Jardin  dcs  Plantes;  a  third, 
consisting  of  Irom  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
marched  against  a  depot  of  the  garde  royale,  in  the  Place  de  TEstnip 
pade.  The  soldiers  appeared  at  the  'windows  with  their  muskets  in 
their  hands.  People  called  out  to  them  *^  Do  not  fire,  no  harm  will  be 
done  to  you ;"  the  column  continued  to  advance ;  a  yoimg  man  named 
Hostel,  taking  advantage  of  this  moment  of  hesitation,  chmbed  hastily 
up  to  the  window,  and  said  some  words  to  the  ofiicer,  which  were  not 
overheard;  when  instantly  the  latter  took  off  his  coat  and  put  it  on 
the  young  man,  whom  he  pressed  in  his  arms.  The  post  was  eva- 
cuated and  the  arms  were  delivered  to  the  people. 

A  nearly  similar  scene  took  place  at  the  Prison  de  Montaigne,  a 
few  paces  from  the  Pantheon.  The  commandant  of  the  post  had 
drawn  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  in  the  street.    Mai^  a  brewer 
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of  {he  Faubourg  St  Marceau,  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  street  fol* 
lowed  by  a  hundred  workmen,  and  ready  to  fire,  when  M.  Chanai 
came  running  up,  dressed  in  his  uniform.  He  spoke  a  few  words 
warm  from  tnclieart;  no  more  was  necessary;  the  officer  lowered  his 
sword,  and  the  soldiers  swore  not  to  fire  on  their  brethren. 

At  this  moment  the  Place  dc  TOdeon  was  covered  with  armed  men* 
In  a  wine-shop,  at  the  comer  of  the  street  which  opens  on  the  middle 
of  the  square,  a  great  number  of  students  and  workmen  were  mAlnTig 
cartridges  tmder  the  direction  of  some  old  soldiers.  At  first  there 
was  a  want  of  paper;  but  upon  the  people  shouting  out  for  a  supply^ 
enormous  heaps  were  thrown  down  from  all  the  wndows  of  tne 
square.  Balls  were  brought  every  moment  from  an  extemporaneous 
foundry  set  up  in  the  Pmce  St.  Sulpice,  where  tin  and  lead  were 
cast  Close  to  the  portico  of  the  Odeon  there  was  a  cart  containing 
two  barrels  of  powder,  the  heads  of  which  had  been  knocked  in: 
they  came  from  the  magazine  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Two  pupils 
of  the  Ecole  Polytcchnique,  MM.  Liedot  and  Millette,  continued 
uninterruptedly  baling  out  the  powder  with  their  hats. 

During  the  distribution  of  the  powder,  which  was  accompliahed 
with  heroic  recklessness,  M.  Lothon  was  named  by  acclamation  ^ 
neral-in-chief  of  the  little  army,  but  an  unknown  mdividual  having 
claimed  the  post  as  an  old  soldier,  M.  Lothon  cheerfully  ceded  the  autho- 
rity to  him.  Tlie  stranger  put  on  a  red  sash ;  the  drum  beat  the  ban,  and 
the  whole  column  was  in  motion.     It  consisted  of  a  thousand  men. 

Thirty  or  forty  men  detached  themselves  under  the  command  of 
M.  Lothon,  and  took  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  They  crossed 
the  Seine  and  proceeded  by  the  Rue  St  Thomas-du-Louvrc  towaidi 
tlie  Place  du  Palais  Royal.  There  they  were  met  by  a  very  brisk 
fire,  and  retreated.  M.  Lothon,  to  rally  his  men,  advancea  alone 
into  the  square,  but  he  had  not  gone  twenty  steps  when  a  baU 
struck  him  in  the  head,  and  stretched  him  Ufeless.  [He  was  not 
picked  up  for  a  long  time  after ;  his  cocked  hat  was  riddled  with 
Dalls. 

M.  Baduel,  another  pupil  of  tlie  school,  was  leading  a  detachment 
of  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  men  to  the  Tuilcrics,  when  he  was 
brought  down  by  a  grape-shot  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe. 

The  main  body,  from  which  these  two  detachments  had  gone  oflE^ 
marched  to  the  (Jaseme  de  Bubylone,  occupied  by  the  Swiss.  As  it 
approached  the  barracks  it  separated  into  three  divisions.  One  of 
these  posted  itself  in  the  street  fronting  tlie  barracks ;  the  second 
went  to  the  entrancc-catc  by  a  street  nearly  perpendicular  to  it ;  the 
third  advanced  upon  ue  rear  of  the  building,  through  an  alley  then 
flanked  in  a  great  measure  by  garden  walls,  ^lis  third  colonnade, 
which  was  commanded  by  il.  Charras,  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
alley  than  a  brisk  fusillade  opened  upon  it  from  an  unfinished  houae 
on  Its  riffht  Three  men  felt ;  five  orummers  who  were  beating  the 
charge  &d  ;  a  workman,  in  bringing  down  his  weapon,  killed  the 
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man  who  inarched  before  him  ;  the  column  became  cBsordexlj,  and 
the  ranks  fell  back  precipitately  on  each  other.  M.  Charras  rushed 
forward,  with  Iiis  hat  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  followed  by  a  man 
of  the  people  named  Besnard,  enthusiastically  waving  the  tricolour 
flag.  Tlie  Swiss  redoubled  their  fire  ;  fortunately,  some  Parisian 
fiharpshooters  appeared  at  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses, 
and  began,  in  their  turn,  to  fire  on  the  Swiss  with  such  success, 
that  the  latter  abandoning  the  unfinished  house  made  their  way 
back  to  the  barracks  through  the  gardens.  Charras,  Cantrez  (ano- 
ther pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniquc)  and  Besnard  advanced  again, 
followea  by  some  workmen,  and  soon  after  by  the  whole  mass. 
Sharpshooters  posted  themselves  in  the  gardens  and  on  the  roof 
of  a  house  adjoming  the  barracks,  which  were  thus  surrounded  on 
all  sides.  The  Swiss  had  placed  mattresses  against  all  the  windows, 
and  made  a  desperate  defence.  The  assailants,  on  their  part,  almost 
all  working  men,  sustained  the  fire  with  astonishing  intrepidity. 
Three  pupils  of  the  school  fought  at  their  head,  MM.  Vanneau, 
Lacroix,  and  d'Ouvrier.  Tlie  first  received  a  ball  in  the  forehead 
that  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  the  two  others  were  severely  wounded. 
M.  Alphonse  Moutz,  a  student,  received  a  ball  through  the  thigh, 
and  died  five  days  afterwards.  M.  Barbicr,  a  professor  of  mathe* 
malics,  was  shot  in  the  left  arm.  Others  fell  whose  names  have  re- 
mained in  obscuri^ ;  these  were  of  the  people ! 

The  attack  had  been  going  on  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  thought  occurred  to  one  of  the  assailants  to  heap  straw  before 
the  doors  of  the  barracks  :  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  tne  Swiss  lied 
through  the  gardens.  Some  of  them  would  neither  run  away  nor 
surrender ;  they  were  killed.  Among  them  was  Major  Ehifay. 
The  drums  beat  the  recall ;  the  column  formed  again  in  the  Rue  do 
Sevres,  and  nurched  to  the  Tuileries. 

But  the  royal  palace  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  people. 
The  Louvre,  which  liad  been  constituteci  a  fortress,  was  taken. 
This  extraordinary  event  was  thus  accomplished. 

A  great  mass  of  assailants,  issuing  from  all  the  narrow  streets  ad- 
joining the  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  had  advanced  to- 
wards the  Louvre,  which  some  young  men  in  a  freak  of  poetic  ex- 
travagance had  talked  of  capturing  with  a  band  of  music  at  their 
head.  The  Swiss  posted  on  the  colonnade,  kept  up  a  tremendous 
fire,  which  was  vigorously  returned  by  tlie  Parisians. 

The  Due  de  Raguse  was,  during  the  time,  in  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel, making  all  ready  for  a  last  and  desperate  engagement.  In^ 
telligencc  was  brought  him  that  the  soldiers  in  the  Place  Vendome 
were  in  communication  with  the  people  ;  that  they  were  waveringin 
their  alle^ance ;  and  that  a  defection  was  to  be  apprehended.  The 
marshal  immediately  resolved  to  withdraw  the  two  regiments  ficom 
contact  with  the  people,  to  march  them  to  the  Place  Loi  is  XV.  and 
the  Tuileries,  and  to  replace  them  with  tho  ii  lO  nadncithag 

brothers  nor  relations  among  the  people 
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camiooade.    CUling  his  aide-de-camp,  M.de  Giiise,  he  lud  to  kim 
**  Hasten  to  M.  de  Salis  ;  let  him  acnd  me  one  of  the  two  battaliona 
nnder  hiB  command ;  one  is  enough  for  the  defence  of  the  Louyie^" 

When  this  order  reached  M.  de  Salis,  there  were  Swin  in  ^ 
courtyard  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  colonnades;  those  in  the  latter 
position  were  alone  exposed  to  the  fire.  M.  de  Salis,  wishing  to 
send  fresh  troops  to  act  against  the  people,  resolved  to  send  the  duke 
the  battalion  that  was  actually  engi^ca,  and  to  supply  its  place  with 
that  which  had  not  yet  fought.  But,  with  strange  inaavertencTf 
instead  of  first  calling  up  into  the  Louvre  the  battalion  that  was  in 
the  courtyard,  he  began  by  marching  away  that  which  occupied 
the  colonnade.  The  people  perceived  that  tne  fire  of  the  Swiss  was 
silenced;  they  saw  no  enemies  before  them.  A  bold  lad  had 
already  climbed  up  by  a  spout,  and  planted  a  tricolour  flag  on  the 
Louvre.  Some  of  the  assailants  enterra  by  a  wicket  which  had  been 
left  open,  ^ot  into  the  abandoned  halls,  ran  to  the  windows  and  fired 
on  thie  Swiss.  Amaxcment  and  alarm  seized  the  intrepid  mercenaries, 
the  fearful  and  bloody  tradition  of  the  10th  of  August  rushed  upon 
their  minds,  and  they  turned  abruptly  and  fled  with  all  speed  across 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  During  this  time  the  people  fired  pistols  into 
the  locks,  broke  open  the  doors  with  axes,  and  poured  in  floods  all 
over  the  Louvre,  whilst  another  portion  of  the  assailants  pursued 
the  fugitives.  The  Due  de  Raguse,  his  face  burning  with  rage  and 
shame,  endeavoured  to  rally  his  soldiers ;  he  succeeded  in  bnn^ng 
some  of  them  back  to  the  Tuileries,  but  the  disorder  was  immense. 
M.  de  Guise  who  had  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  lost  it  in  this  horrible 
rout,  and  only  found  it  again,  a  long  way  off,  hanging  from  the 
curb  of  a  gendarme's  horse.  Musket-shots  followed  thick  upon  each 
other,  the  men  of  the  people  were  coming  up  flushed  and  wild  with 
success.  The  Swii^s  reached  the  Pavilion  de  THorloj^,  passed  it  in 
disorder,  and  scattered  over  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilenes.  The  panic 
spread  to  the  troops  posted  there,  and  from  these  it  was  communi* 
cated  to  those  stationed  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  Some  of  these 
routed  soldiers  tore  off  their  epaulettes  in  their  confusion,  othera 
hastily  threw  away  their  uniforms.  Some  officers,  borne  away  by 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  flood,  broke  their  swords  in  despair.  In 
an  instant  the  rout  was  become  general,  and  the  king's  army  was  in 
full  retreat  through  the  Champs  Elysoes. 

At  the  moment  when  the  troops  were  thus  hurrying  along  the 
Ene  extending  from  the  Ix^uvrc  to  the  Arc-de-rEtoile,  a  window 
wts  gently  o{)ened  at  the  comer  of  the  Kue  de  Rivoli  and  tlie  Kue 
Saint-Florentin.  "  Good  God !  what  arc  you  doing,  M.  Keyscr,'* 
cried  a  broken  and  aged  voice  from  the  further  end  of  a  sumptuous 
qwrtmcnt  "  You  will  have  the  hMd  pillaged !" — ••  Noer  fear," 
npBed  M.  Keyser,  *'  the  troops  are  in  full  retreat,  but  the  peoplo 
*         :  o  pursuing  tliem." — '*  Indeed !"  said  M.  de  Talley* 

01  up  to  t      clock,  **  Note  it  down,"  he  added,  in  « 

th  of  July,  1830,  at  five  minutes  pasi 
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noon^  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  leign  over  France." 
This  was  rather  prematurely  tolling  the  knell  of  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy; but  to  predict  great  misfortunes,  in  order  to  betray  them 
aflcrwsurds,  was  the  vanity  of  that  faithless  soul. 

Whilst  the  multitude  that  had  captured  the  Louvre  was  hurrying 
through  the  long  gallery  of  the  museum  towards  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  MM.  Thomas,  Bastidc,  Guinard,  Joubert,  and  Granja  were 
entering  it  by  the  wicket  of  the  Pont  Royal.  In  a  moment  the 
loyal  dwelling  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  rarisians,  and  a  tricolour 
fli^  was  planted  by  Thomas  and  Joubert  on  the  top  of  the  building. 
A  combatant  opened  one  of  the  gates  of  the  garden  for  Greneral 
Bertrand,  and  the  companion  of  the  emperor's  exile  entered,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  into  the  place  where  he  had  not  set  foot  since  1815. 

The  people  broke  statues  of  kings  in  the  palace  halls;  portraits 
of  princes  were  torn  with  the  points  of  pikes  or  bayonets,  and 
workmen  carried  home,  as  the  sole  trophy  of  thdr  victory,  some 
strips  of  painted  canvass.  In  the  hall  of  the  marshals  the  victors 
discharged  their  pieces  at  some  portraits  that  awakened  recollections 
of  perfidy;  but  many  a  head  was  uncovered  before  the  portrait  of 
i  Macdonald,  whom  the  falling  fortimes  of  his  benefactor  had  found 
;  faithful  in  1814.  A  great  number  of  working  men  had  installed 
themselves  in  the  hall  of  the  throne,  each  of  them  sat  on  the  throne 
in  his  turn,  and  then  they  placed  a  dead  man  upon  it. 

This  act  of  taking  possession  presented,  for  several  hours,  an  in^ 
conceivable  mixture  ol  heroism  and  heedlessness,  of  buffoonery  and 
grandeur.  IMen  of  the  humble  classes  were  seen  pulling  on,  over 
their  bloody  shirts,  flowered  gowns  that  had  pressed  the  slim  waists 
of  nrincesses,  and  they  stalked  about  in  this  odd  accoutrement,  thus 
malung  a  joke  of  their  own  victory,  between  their  penury  of  the 
past  day  and  their  penury  of  the  morrow. 

But  the  rumour  having  spread  that  the  doors  of  the  Tuileries 
were  open  to  every  body,  men  of  various  conditions  flocked  thither. 
Many  robberies  evincing  a  cultivated  taste  were  committed  in  this 
medley  concourse.  The  articles  which  disappeared,  and  which  have 
not  been  recovered,  were  generally  rare  books,  sumptuous  editions, 
elegant  slippers,  a  multitude  of  charming  trifles,  all  sorts  of  thin^  cal- 
culated to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  refined  and  fastidious.  V7ith 
these  exceptions  little  mischief  was  done.  The  rich  man  went  up  to  the 
poor  man  and  said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  you  have  a  gun,  keep  guard 
over  these  splendid  cases." — *'  very  well,"  replied  the  poor  man,  and 
he  would  have  suffered  death  rather  tlian  have  failed  to  fulfil  the 
order.  A  young  man  had  got  possession  of  a  royal  hat,  ornamented  in 
a  very  costly  manner ;  some  of  the  people  saw  him  and  stopped 
him.  '*  Where  are  you  going  with  that?  No  stealing  here !" — "  It  is 
only  a  token  I  am  takmg  with  me." — *'  All  well  and  good;  but  in 
that  case  the  value  of  the  article  is  of  no  consequence."  So  saying, 
they  took  the  hat,  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  and  returned  it  to 
the  young  man.     The  people  therefore  kept  perfect  watch  over 
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themtetreB.  A  workman,  named  Miiller,  liad  been  appointed  chief 
guardian  of  valuables  bj  M.  de  Cailleux,  the  conservator  of  the 
museimi:  he  fulfilled  his  duties  nobly,  laboriously,  and  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  Some  days  afterwards,  when  order  was  restored,  a 
workman,  named  Miiller,  presented  himself  to  M.  de  Cailleux,  im^ 
plorin^  some  assistance.     He  was  without  work  and  starving. 

Durmg  this  time  the  waters  of  the  Seine  were  carrying  along 
books,  vestments,  and  hangings,  throvm  into  it  from  the  sack  of  the 
archbishopric;  and  a  body  of  men,  among  whom  pompiers  made 
part,  were  returning  in  triumph  from  the  Caserne  de  Babylone^ 
waving  the  red  coats  of  the  vanquished  Swiss  on  the  points  of 
bayonets.  The  people  had  broken  forcibly  into  the  artillery  mn* 
scum;  so  that  in  this  insurrection  of  the  nineteenth  century  figured 
the  casque  of  Grodefroy  de  Bouillon,  the  matchlock  arquebuse  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  the  hmce  of  Francis  I. 

The  courtyard  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  full  of  troops;  the  house 
of  a  clothier,  situated  on  one  side  of  the  square,  and  tne  Cafe  de  la 
R^gcnce,  on  the  opposite  side,  were  occupied  by  two  companies  of 
the  6th  guards,  under  Captains  de  Conchy  and  Moete.  Alter  seve- 
ral attacKs  gallantly  sustained,  these  two  officers  were  forced  to 
retreat.  The  former  having  been  wounded  by  a  ball,  was  carried 
to  the  guardhouse,  where  the  insurgents,  furious  at  the  loss  of  their 
comraaes,  talked  of  shooting  him;  a  combatant,  named  Bazin^ 
saved  him.  During  this  time  one  of  the  people  who  had  made  his 
way  into  the  courtyard  of  the  palais,  entered  into  a  parley  with  the 
officer,  and  the  court  was  evacuated 

The  Due  de  Raguse  had  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat  a  com« 
panv  of  the  3d  guards  in  the  Rue  de  Rohan.  The  soldiei^posted 
m  the  house  of  a  hat  manufacturer,  a  few  paces  from  the  Tn^&tre 
Franfais,  fired  from  all  the  windows  on  some  men  who,  imder  cover 
of  tlic  columns  of  the  portico,  or  of  the  angles  of  the  streets,  kept 
up  this  hot  contest  with  unflinching  vigour.  Two  young  men 
were  fighting  side  by  side:  one  of  them  was  mortally  wounded;  the 
other  who  was  loading  his  gim  continued  his  employment,  saying 
in  a  low  stifled  voice  to  his  comrades,  ^^  If  I  am  lolled,  you  wiS 
pick  this  poor  fellow  up,  will  you  not?   He  is  my  brother  T 

The  house  was  carried  after  a  murderous  coimict:  Captain  M£« 
nui^er  was  flung  out  of  a  window  on  the  third  story;  several  of  the 
soldiers  were  slaughtered,  and  the  rest  were  led  prisoners  to  the 
Place  de  la  Bourse.  It  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  episodes  of  the 
revolution,  and  it  was  the  last 

The  resistance  had  been  obstinate;  it  provoked  acts  of  vengeance. 
A  soldier  had  hidden  himself  in  a  press;  he  was  discovered  there  by 
a  manufacturer  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  who  ran  him  througn 
with  a  bayonet 

But  if  victory  showed  itself  implacable  in  some^  in  most  it  wai 
magnanimous  and  humane.    An  oBaceTf  named  Hivaubc,  having 
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made  his  escape  over  the  housetops,  had  slipped  into  the  alW  of  s 
neighbouring  nousc,  whence  he  had  entered  tne  shop  of  a  milkroaii, 
which  was  empty  at  the  moment.  A  penthouse  that  had  been 
thrown  down  served  him  for  a  place  ot  conceabnent.  Suddenly 
v<Mces  were  heard  in  the  dark  alley,  and  the  shop-door  was  openeo. 
*'  He  is  in  this  house,'*  said  the  armed  men  who  nad  rushed  in;  and 
they  accompanied  these  words  with  the  most  frightful  threats.  The 
officer  heard  all  from  his  place  of  concealment ;  every  word  sonnded 
to  him  like  a  sentence  of  death,  and  he  was  terrified  at  the  noise  of 
bis  own  breathing.  There  were  some  pieces  of  packing-paper  about 
him ;  his  breath  stirred  them,  and  tms  was  enough  to  betray  his 
hiding-place.  A  man's  foot  trod  Ughdy  on  his  arm,  and  he  thought 
himself  lost;  he  was  saved.  "  What  ^ood  are  we  dcnng  here?" 
cried  the  man  who  had  discovered  him,  roughly.  ^'  Let  us  jgo 
search  the  house."  He  lef\;  the  place,  hurrying  ms  oompaniona  with 
him,  and  returned  a  moment  afterwards  in  search  of  the  officer  who 
owed  him  his  life,  and  who  escaped  by  means  of  a  disffuiae.  Liea- 
tenant  Groyon,  z£Usr  having  courageously  defiended  himself  fiom 
story  to  story,  was  shut  up  in  a  room  with  some  of  his  soldien. 
Death  to  the  officerl  was  shouted  on  all  hands  by  the  incensed 
crowd  of  assailants.  '*  Here  I  am  I"  he  cried,  immediately  opening 
the  door.  Struck  by  many  hands  at  once,  he  fell  with  his  fiioo 
bathed  in  blood;  but  two  of  the  insurgents  sprang  towards  him, 
took  him  up  in  their  arms  and  carried  him  away  at  tiie  risk  of  their 
lives.  Another  officer,  named  Ferrand,  had  a  more  unhappy  fiite: 
he  fell  mortally  wounded;  but  it  was  one  of  the  insurgents  who 
waited  by  him  in  his  last  moments,  received  his  last  Imath,  and 
undertook  to  execute  his  dying  wishes.  The  history  of  revolutions 
is  fuU  of  similar  traits:  they  prove  that  great  crises  by  ovcr«xcitinff 
the  various  powers  of  the  soul,  magnify  human  nature  in  all  its  di* 
mensions. 

Two  hours  after  this,  Doctor  Delaberge,  one  of  the  combatants  of 
the  Louvre,  was  returning  home,  when  he  met,  in  the  Rue  Neuve- 
des-Ca{)ucines,  a  man  he  could  scarcely  recognise,  so  jpale  and  haggard 
were  his  features.  M.  Cosimir  Ptoer  rushed  to  him  and  entreated 
him  to  save  some  gendarmes  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  office  of 
forci^  afSiirs,  and  who  were  beset  by  a  frantic  multitude  shoutinff 
for  their  blood.  Doctor  Delaberge  went  into  the  building,  followed 
by  some  resolute  men,  and  found  eighteen  gendarmes  in  the  pantry, 
who  had  stripped  off  ihcir  uniforms,  and  were  expecting  to  be  nuuh 
sacred.  He  made  them  put  on  plain  clothes  ;  and  whilst  he 
stood  at  the  front  door  haranguing  the  people  and  keepingthem  in 

ay,  the  poor  fellows  escaped  by  the  door  opening  on  the  x^lace  del 
pudnes. 

About  the  same  time,  two  large  chests,  covered  with  gray  doth, 
arrived  on*  the  Place  dc  la  Bourse.  M.  Charles  Teste,  who  then 
had  the  oommand  of  the  Boun^  had  them  opened:  they  contained 
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tlie  alver  piftte  of  tlie  ch&teau,  and  the  most  -valmble  onuonenti  of 
the  chapel.  Those  who  escorted  and  protected  llieie  xich  artidoi 
had  on  their  peisons  nothing  but  blood-stained  racs. 

TThe  conflict  aeemod  ended,  but  still  the  city  haa  not  got  lid  of  aB 
its  foes.  From  the  Place  Yaiddme,  in  which  there  were  two  regt«* 
ments  of  the  line,  the  ^rde  royale  extended  as  far  as  the  Madelems 
along  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Bouleyard  des  Capucincai.  But  an 
incumUe  diacouragement  had  seized  the  troops.  Some  soldiers  had 
Seen,  firom  their  station  in  the  Place  Ycndome,  the  rout  of  the  fugi» 
tives  from  the  Louvre,  the  capture  of  which  was  no  longer  imknowB 
indierankaL  Detection  was  momentarily  to  be  apprehended.  Oenecal 
Wall,  observing  M.  Billiard,  rode  u^  to  him  and  said,  ^  Monaenr^ 
do  yott  know  Ossimir  Perier  ?  It  is  important  that  he  sbonld  be  in« 
ibnned,  without  deligr,  that  the  Idn^  desires  to  speak  with  hiaa/* 
lif.  Billiard  hurried  on  to  Casimir  P^cr,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 

The  news  ofa  truce  concluded  between  him  and  Charles  X.qiread 
mpidly.  Unknown  agents  carried  it  about  among  the  various  gron^ 
and  strenuously  exhorted  the  peonle  to  lay  down  their  aims.  Other 
citiacns,  on  the  contrary,  oonjurca  them  to  distrust  these  haranguei^ 
and  not  to  quit  the  field  of  biitle  till  tlie  victcny  was  secured.  Sudit 
in  particular,  was  the  language  addressed  to  the  people  near  the  Bua 
de  la  Chaus86e-d' Antin  oy  AfM.  B^iard  and  Dupin  ain(3.  Ths 
ardour  of  the  latter  was  extreme,  and  mngulaiiy  at  variance  widi 
the  atdtude  he  had  maintained  up  to  that  time:  whether  it  was  that 
the  «)ectacleof  the  vict<»ioua  Parisians  had  fired  his  imagination,  cr 
that  lie  wished  to  gain  ibrnveness  for  having  doubted  of  tne  pe<^le*a 
success  by  the  kHidnecs  and  vehemence  with  which  he  partook  in  it. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  bdligerent  suggestions  prevailed,  ana  indignatioa 
was  the  feeling  entertained  towanb  those  who  talked  of  accommodft* 
tion  in  the  midst  <^  the  victims  of  royal  obstinacy.  A  white  hand* 
kerchief,  waved  by  a  man  who  rode  on  horseback  slong  the  boulevard^ 
exasperated  the  multitude  to  the  hi^est  pitch.  Tne  commandant 
Koux,  and  M.  Durand^  advocates  for  the  pacification  of  Paris,  were 
quickly  surrounded  by  a  furious  crowd  shoutin^out  for  their  death* 
They  were  saved  through  the  interposition  of  MM.  Gerard  and  B^ 
rard,  who  took  them  away  to  M.  Laffitte's,  under  pretence  of  having 
th^n  triad  there. 

During  this  timea  column  of  insuiqgentB  was  entering  the  Rue  di 
la  Paix  by  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Augnstin.  It  was  preceded  by  s 
brave  citizen,  M.  Froussard^  who  came  running  up  with  his  muskel 
slung  over  his  shoulder  and  a  pistol  in  each  hand.  After  threatening 
Greneral  Wall,  he  ddivercd  a  soldier-Uke  address  to  die  troops,  oon* 
juring  them  to  remember  their  origin,  and  that  their  enemies  in  tlui 
waritfe  were  their  brethren.  Several  of  the  perale,  takinff  advaa* 
tage  of  the  hesitation  of  the  soldiers,  had  gradutalty  approacned  ikm 
ranks,  and  a  thousand  energetic  or  touching  appesis  were  uttered  hf 
the  excited  multitude.  Tne  force  of  pecsnaaian  and  sympathy  aooa 
became  ixreaiatibk,  and  the  soldieEa  all  akmg  the  Bm  de  k 
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turned  up  the  butts  of  their  muskets  in  the  air.  Casimir  P&ier, 
who  was  then  at  the  house  of  M.  Noel,  his  notary,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and]  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin,  saw  this 
movement  of  the  guards  from  a  window;  he  hastened  do¥m  into  the 
street  and  declared  his  name,  and  amidst  the  cries  that  hailed  his  pre- 
sence, a  captain  broke  his  sword. 

Casimir  P6rier  now  clearly  perceived  which  ride  of  fortune's  balance 
decidedly  preponderated,  ana  he  made  all  roeed  to  M.  Laffitte's. 
The  moment  ne  entered,  M.  Auguste  Billiara  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  ''  I  am  commisrioned  to  tell  you  that  Charles  X.  desires  to  confer 
with  you.'*  Carimir  Perier  returned  a  haughty  refusal  to  this  pro-* 
posal.     His  soul  was  already  pledged  to  the  winning  cause. 

Many  persons  of  note  were  at  uiis  moment  assembled  at  M.  Laf- 
fitte's. A  great  noise  was  heard  at  the  gate  of  the  hotel:  it  was  a 
sergeant,  named  Richemont,  who  demanded  admisrion,  and  when 
the  servants  objected  to  allow  a  soldier  to  pass  into  rooms  where 
such  grave  matters  were  in  debate,  Richemont  drew  his  sword,  and 
taking  it  by  the  blade,  offered  the  hilt  to  the  servants,  still  urging 
his  request.  At  last  he  was  shown  in.  He  came  to  announce  that 
the  53d  of  the  line  was  ready  to  join  the  people,  and  that  the  body 
of  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  colonel  and  the  majors,  had 
deputed  him  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  General  Gr^rard.  At  the 
request  of  the  general.  Colonel  Hcym^s  went  out  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  and  proceeded  to  the  Place  Vendome  with  Sergeant  Riche- 
mont. On  tne  way  they  met  M.  Laffitte's  brother,  who  was  assem- 
bling  some  national  miards,  and  he  joined  them.  They  made  their 
way  through  the  Imes  to  the  colonel;  their  earnest  words  were 
pa^ed  from  man  to  man  tlirough  the  ranks;  the  officers  applauded; 
the  colonel,  who  resisted  at  first,  was  finally  overcome.  The  soldiers 
stipulated  only  that  they  should  retain  their  arms  and  their  colours, 
a  military  punctilio  which  could  not  be  denied  them,  and  the  reri- 
ment  marched  to  the  Hotel  Laffitte  with  the  drums  beating  before  it. 

The  courtyard  of  the  hotel  was  soon  swarming  with  soloicrs:  five 
officers  entered  the  ^rand  saloon.  M.  Laffitte,  who  was  reclining  on 
a  sofa,  having  hurt  his  foot,  received  them  with  kindness  and  dig* 
nity.  **  Mesrieurs,"  he  said  to  them,  *'  keep  your  arms,  but  vow 
not  to  use  them  against  the  people."  Tlie  officers  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  take  the  oath.  ^^  No  oaths,  Mesrieurs,"  said  Laffitte 
with  emotion;  "  kings  have  dishonoured  them;  the  word  of  brave 
men  is  enough."  These  words  were  rapturouriy  applauded,  and 
every  one  was  giving  free  course  to  the  strong  emotions  of  the  day, 
when  suddenly  a  volley  of  musketry  was  heard.  What  language 
could  depict  the  tumult  that  then  burst  forth  in  the  rooms?  Tne 
royal  guards  were  assuredly  victorious; — the  enemy  would  be  on 
the  spot  forthwith; — and  every  one  took  to  his  heels:  the  passages 
were  choked  up  with  people  struggling  to  get  out;  and  several  per- 
sons, M.  Mechin  among  others,  jumped  into  the  garden  from  the 
windows  of  the  gsound-floor.    la  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  M.  Laf* 
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fitte  was  deserted  by  all  those  that  had  surrounded  his  sofa,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  his  nephew,  M.  Laroche.  His  wife  had  fainted: 
as  for  himself,  as  calm  as  ever,  he  took  advantage  of  the  interval 
this  rout  afforded  to  have  his  leg  dressed  by  his  nephew.  What 
had  been  the  matter  after  all?  The  soldiers  of  the  6th  had  followed 
the  example  of  their  comrades  of  the  53d,  and  going  over  to  the 
cause  of  the  people,  they  had  discharged  their  muskets  in  the  air  to 
give  assurance  of  their  friendly  intentions. 

Well,  this  same  Hotel  Laffitte,  the  theatre  of  such  marvellous 
alarms,  was  by  and  b^  to  be  decked  with  the  name  of  the  head- 
quarters of  the  revolution. 

The  battle  over,  the  city,  so  long  motionless  and  hidden,  suddenly 
became  alive  again,  ana  everywhere  presented  an  imposing  and 
animated  concourse.  In  a  few  moments  a  countless  mass  had  spread 
like  a  sea  through  the  streets,  squares,  and  boulevards:  the  dismal 
and  portentous  silence  of  the  preceding  day,  interrupted  only  by  the 
roar  of  fire-arms,  was  now  succeeded  by  the  din  of  Parisian  hfe  in 
its  noisiest  mood.  But  how  came  it  that  the  capital  was  free? 
What  mysterious  power  had  made  troops  so  brave,  so  well  disciplined| 
give  way  before  scattered  bands  composed  in  a  ffreat  measure  ol  work- 
men ana  boys?  There  was  somcthmg  inexplicable  to  all  men  in 
such  an  event,  and  astonishment  was  universal. 

The  first  moments  of  triumph  belonged  to  joy  and  brotherly 
feeling:  an  enthusiasm  unpamlleled  quickened  the  pulses  o( 
every  lieart.  The  man  of  fashion  familiarly  accosted  the  man  of 
the  people,  whose  hand  he  did  not  then  shrink  from  grasping. 
Persons  who  had  never  seen  each  other  before  embraced  like  old 
friends.  The  shops  were  that  day  thrown  open  to  the  poor.  In 
many  places  wounded  men  passed  by  borne  on  litters,  and  every 
one  saluted  them  witli  affection  and  respect.  Blended  together  in 
one  common  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  all  classes  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten their  old  grudges;  and  seeing  the  open-handed  generosity 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  reserve  and  modesty  on  the  other,  one 
would  have  thought  he  had  before  him  a  society  habituated  to  the 
brotherly  practice  of  having  all  tilings  in  common.  This  lasted 
some  hours. 

That  evening  the  bourgeoisie  kept  armed  watch  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  property.  The  sentiment  of  fraternity  had  abruptly 
pven  way  among  the  prosperous  to  a  distrust,  composed  in  part  of 
fear  of  the  return  of  the  troops,  and  of  that  of  the  people  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  Vigilant  patrols  traversed  the  city  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  pass  with  any  freedom  from  one  place  to  anotlicr  it  was 
necessary  to  be  furnished  with  the  watchword.  A  great  number  of 
arbitrary  arrests  were  made:  the  bourgeois  in  unifonn  disanncd 
the  workmen  in  jackets,  and  even  the  bourgeois  in  plain  clothes. 
Two  of  the  comtmUmts  of  the  preceding  day,  M.  Dupont  and  Gode- 
froi  Cayaignac,  were  arrested  in  tliis  way  at  the   Croix   Rouge, 
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and  only  owed  it  to  their  determined  conduct  that  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  muskets. 

r^reviously  too,  on  the  28th,  national  guards  had  been  seen  acting 
as  sentinels  at  the  bank  conjointly  with  the  troops  of  the  line;  and 
whilst  the  people  were  fighting,  M.  Dequevauvilliers  had  repaired 
to  head-quarters  to  obtain  the  watchword  firom  the  Due  de  Raguae, 
and  permission  for  the  national  guard  to  act  fireely  for  the  protection 
of  property. 

Property,  therefore,  ran  not  tlie  least  risk  in  the  month  of  July: 
it  would  have  been  protected  by  the  providence  of  the  bouigeou, 
even  had  it  not  been  so  by  the  disinterestedness  of  the  proletaries. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  this  disinterestedness  was  not  left 
without  stimulus.  During  the  days  succeeding  the  victoiy  of  Parisy 
the  journals  vied  with  each  other  in  cxtoUing  the  self-denial  of  the 
poor;  the  admiration  it  called  forth  was  loud  and  unanimous.  It 
was  related  tliat  a  workman  had  deposited  a  silver  gilt  vase  at  the 
prefecture  of  pohce,  and  would  not  even  state  his  name;  that  ano- 
ther had  found  ^  bag  containing  three  thousand  fraics  under  the 
wicket  of  the  LomTC,  and  had  immediately  carried  it  to  the  Com- 
mune. A  phrase  uttered  by  an  unfortunate  artisan  was  greatly  ad- 
mired, **  Equality  before  the  law  is  all  very  well;  but  equahty  of 
fortune  is  an  impossibility."  Lastly  there  was  no  end  of  nu^nifying 
the  good  conduct  displayed  by  the  people  in  shooting  robbers  taken 
in  the  fact,  and  the  number  of  these  popular  executions  was  design- 
edly exaggcmted.  A  man  having  been  arrested  for  purloining  a 
piece  of  plate  of  very  small  value,  he  was  dragged  away  under  an 
arch  of  the  Pont  d' Arcole.  The  wretched  man  burst  into  tears  and 
crieil  out,  "  What!  death  for  such  a  Uttle  thing!  It  was  poverty 
that  tempted  me.  Mercy !  I  have  a  family.  Let  me  at  I^t  em- 
brace my  wife  und  children  for  the  last  time.  Is  there  never  a  man 
among  you  tliat  has  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger?  Mercy !  mercy  I" 
He  was  made  to  kneel  down,  ana  was  shot  dead.  There  was  nothing 
spontaneous  in  tliis  savage  act  of  justice  on  the  part  of  those  who 
executed  it:  the  order  lor  the  murder  emanated  from  the  H6tcl  de 
ViUc. 

Nevertheless,  all  that  was  said  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  peo- 
ple was  true;  and  there  was  no  reason  iust  then  for  being  chary  of 
encouragement  to  the  virtues  of  which  there  was  immediate  need. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  M.  Charras  conducted  to  the  U6tcl  de 
Ville  a  party  of  those  who  had  fought  at  the  Caserne  de  Babylone. 
He  found  Geneml  Lafayette  very  composed;  and  having  asked  him 
what  should  be  done  with  the  two  hundred  volunteers  who  were 
waiting  below  in  the  Place  de  Grcve,  he  was  answered,  *'  Let  them 
return  peaceably  to  their  homes;  they  must  have  need  of  repote." 
M.  Charras  obser\'ed  to  the  general  tliat  many  of  those  brave  mlows 
would  find  no  bread  at  home  on  their  return.  "  Well,  then,  let 
tliem  have  five  francs  per  man,"  said  the  genenL    The  ofier  VM 
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made  known  to  tho  workmen.  JFe  don't ^ht  formoTietf  was  the 
cry  that  burst  simultaneoufily  from  every  mouth.  The  least  poor 
among  these  men  had  not  ten  francs*  worth  on  his  back. 

Whilst  the  fusillade  was  ceasing  in  Paris,  and  they  were  digging 
in  front  of  the  Louvre  two  large  pits,  which  were  hallowed  by  a 

5rio8t,  and  surmounted  with  a  cross  bearing  these  words,  To  the 
frenchmen  who  died  for  liberty^  those  who  were  assembled  at  the 
Hotel  Laffitte  were  busy  founding  a  new  dynasty. 

Here  begins  a  series  of  intrigues,  frivolous  in  appearance,  but 
which  are  characteristic  and  were  decisive. 

All  the  moneyed  men  whom  the  sense  of  danger  had  collected  in 
those  sumptuous  saloons,  were  disturbed  and  thoughtful.  Already 
they  looked  upon  their  mansions  as  given  up  to  plunder;  and  struck 
by  the  might  the  people  had  displayed,  tney  counted  Uttle  on  its 
greatness  of  souL 

M.  LafBtte's  plan  was  determined.  Goinff  up  to  M.  Oudart,  he 
said,  "  Yesterday  I  requested  you  to  go  to  Neuilly.  The  prince's 
reply  to  the  notification  I  sent  him  was,  /  t/uxnk  you.*  Have  tho 
gotKinoss  to  return  to  him.  Let  him  take  his  choice  between  a  pass- 
port and  a  crown.  If  I  succeed  I  wiU  not  cliarge  him  banker's  com- 
misiiion :  if  I  fail  he  will  disavow  my  proceedings." 

People  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Laffitte  s :  the  apartments,  the 
courtyanb,  and  the  gardens  were  crowded  with  grands  seigneurs^ 
capitalists,  men  of  the  law,  and  national  guards.  Inquisitive  spec- 
tators posted  tliemselves  on  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses.  A 
Inige  buzzing  rose  from  tliis  incessantly-renewed  swarm  of  persons 
aniinatcfl  by  various  passions.  Some  cartridges  having  been  brought 
into  the  courtyard  occasioned  a  violent  uproar;  for  the  men  of  the 
ueople  scrambled  for  them,  there  being  yet  more  shots  to  fire.  M. 
Dogoussee  entered,  holding  a  paper  in  his  hand.  That  intrepid  citizen 
luul  gone  at  daybreak  to  offer  General  Pajol  the  command  of  the 
national  guards.  In  revolutions,  authority  belongs  to  him  who  lays 
hold  on  it.  But  the  general  having  rephe<l  that  an  authorization 
from  the  deputies  seemed  to  him  to  be  ncco8sarv,  M.  I)<?goussee 
haiOened  to  the  Due  de  ChoiseuFs,  where  he  met  il.  Dupin,  and  the 
latter  wrote,  **  Tho  deputies  assembled  in  Paris  authorize  General 
Paiul  to  take  tlio  command  of  the  Parisian  militia." — *^  Parisian 
militia  !'*  exclaimed  M.  Degousekk?,  "  why  that  word?" — **  Ik^cause 
the  national  guard  Ims  been  lemilly  dissolved,"  replied  M.  Dupin, 
who  did  not  choooe  to  risk  his  head  in  thL«  revolution.  That  same 
morning,  in  that  same  hotel  of  the  Due  d«i  Choi?eul,  he  had  said, 
on  hcanng  of  the  success  of  the  royal  army,  and  in  presence  of  tho 
Chevalier  do  Fmnnat,  *^  The  royal  troops  arc  gaining  the  day  on  all 
pointa,  andy  mafoi^  it  is  very  fortunate  that  it  is  so." 

The  depntiet  MMsnbled  ftt  Laffitte*8  nffned  tho  written  authoriza- 
tion preientedlothflni  by  M.  Degouvde;  out  they  did  so  with  trouble 
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and  dismay.  To  give  the  armed  people  a  chief  who  was  not  a 
deputy,  was  to  set  up  by  the  side  of  the  legal  authoritjr  an  authority 
purely  insurrectional.  Just  as  M.  Degoussee  was  quitting  the  room, 
M.  Baillot,  a  deputy  of  Mclun,  hurried  up  to  him,  and  asked  to 
see  the  authorization,  as  if  to  look  it  over,  and  he  did  not  give 
back  the  paper  till  he  had  furtively  torn  off  the  signatures.  This 
was  the  style  in  which  the  boiirgeoisie  prepared  itself  for  the  ma» 
nagcment  of  public  afiairs. 

Meanwhile,  the  throng  was  increasing:  a  man  of  the  people 
brought  news  that  the  Louvre  was  taken;  M.  de  Lafayette  arrived. 
Audry  de  Puyraveau  had  gone  to  him  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  urge  him  to  take  tlie  command  of  the  troops,  and  was  received 
by  M.  Carbonnel,  who  said  to  him,  "  But  do  you  know,  you  axe 
about  to  make  liie  ffeneral  incur  great  risks?  To  which  Audry 
warmly  replied,  *'  And  I  too,  sir,  have  I  not  been  running  neat  rislcs 
these  two  days?"  On  his  way  to  LafEtte's,  Audry  de  Puyraveau 
found  a  great  concourse  of  the  people  in  the  Rue  D*Artois,  and  M. 
Mignet  crying  out  to  them,  "  Make  your  minds'  easy,  my  friends, 
this  evening  you  will  have  the  Due  d  Orleans  for  long." 

Those  who  were  met  at  LaflS.tte'8  liad  not  all  arrived  as  yet  at  so 
definite  a  plan,  but  they  all  heartily  invoked  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  government;  some  that  the  revolution  might  find  a  pilot; 
others,  and  these  were  the  majority,  that  it  might  be  rigorously 
watched  and  kept  in  check.  Already,  too,  the  neccsrity  of  a 
directing  power  had  been  proclaimed  in  the  streets  by  the  com* 
batants  themselves.  Several  citizens  had  assembled  tumultuously  in 
the  house  of  Gamier  Pages,  in  the  Rue  Sainte  Avoye;  and  there  it 
had  been  determined  that  General  Lafayette,  (}en^ral  Gerard,  and 
the  Due  de  Choiscul,  should  be  invited  to  take  the  public  force  into 
their  liands.  At  the  same  time,  by  a  singular  comcidence,  MM. 
Charles  Teste  and  Tachcrcau  were  creating  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  a  provisional  government,  consisting  of  MM.  Lafayette^ 
Gerard,  and  Labbey  de  rompieres.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  poet 
Bi5rangcr,  the  name  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  latter;  and  a  proclamation  which  the  ConstUtUionnel  was  cno- 
ncously  induced  to  publish,  spread  through  Paris  the  grand  news  of 
a  government  whicli  existed  only  in  tlie  minds  of  some  courageous 
forgers,  who  counted  on  success  for  acquittal. 

Presently  nothing  was  done  in  the  capital  but  by  virtue  of  this 
imaginary  power:  the  most  intelligent  city  in  the  world  was  go- 
verned by  a  word. 

Men  who  had  received  their  warrant  from  themselves  alone,  in* 
stalled  themselves  in  the  H6tcl  de  Ville  as  representatives  of  the 
provisional  government;  and  in  that  capacity  they  parodied  the 
majesty  of  command,  signed  orders,  distnbuted  employments,  and 
conferred  dignities.  Great  was  the  number  of  those  who  on  the 
faith  of  some  college  reminiscences  dreamed  then  of  playing  the  part 
of  Sylla;  and  side  by  side  with  young  men  of  thoughtful  courage. 
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and  disinterested  in  their  daring,  were  seen  ambitioiis  scramblers 
whose  hardihood  was  mere  ignorance  of  obstacles,  or  the  dehrium  of 
vanity.  Their  reign  was  short,  because  those  who  would  dare 
greatly  must  be  able  to  do  greatly;  but  it  was  real,  and  gave  occasion 
to  scenes  of  unexampled  buffoonery.  Gentlemen  parcelled  out  the 
administration  of  France  between  them  by  private  contract  in  the 
Salle  St.  Jean,  where  applicants  for  office  were  arriving  every  mo- 
ment to  bow  before  the  omnipotence  of  the  rulers  of  the  place,  fhere 
M.  Dumoulm*  held  sway  by  virtue  of  his  cocked  hat  and  feathers 
and  his  brilliant  uniform.  He  had  promoted  himself  to  the  rank  of 
commandant  of  the  H6tel  de  Villc,  and  he  fulfilled  the  functions  of 
that  post  up  to  a  certain  point.  M.  Alexandre  de  Laborde  had  put 
in  liis  claim  for  a  place  in  the  victory,  and  the  commandant  of  the 
hotel,  with  admiraole  coolness,  named  him  Prefect  of  the  Seine  by 
beat  of  drum.  M.  de  Montalivet,  who  had  been  absent  from  Pans 
during  the  conflict,  came  in  his  turn  to  the  Hotel  do  Ville  to  make 
known  his  expectations;  but  it  was  to  M.  Baude  he  addressed  him- 
self. He  asked  for  the  directorship  of  the  bridges  and  roads,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  if  M.  Baude  had  reserved  tliis  for  himself 
lie  would  cheerfully  forego  his  claim.  M.  Baiide  replied  like  a 
a  man  who  did  not  think  himself  empowered  cither  to  give  or  to 
take.  Tlius  this  strange  revolution  exhibited  in  the  space  of  a  few 
days  all  the  various  aspects  of  humanity,  heroism  and  meanness, 
manly  passions  and  childish  vanities,  grandeur  and  wretchedness, 
that  IS  to  say  the  whole  man. 

During  this  time  a  deputation,  of  which  the  two  brothers  Gramier- 
Pages  made  part,  entonxl  the  IKtel  Laffitte,  with  an  offer  of  the 
government  to  Generals  Lafayette  and  (n'rard.  The  latter  replied 
evasively;  the  former  met  the  proposal  with  boyish  ardour.  He 
merely  asked  permission  to  communicate  it  to  his  colleagues;  and 
going  among  tnem  he  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  am  strongly  solicited  to 
take  the  conunand  of  Paris."  But  L#afayctte  master  of  Paris  signi- 
fied the  people  master  of  the  thoroughfares. 

M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  was  present,  a  man  ^vithout  elevation  of  soul, 
but  of  rare  penetration,  and  of  a  certain  reach  of  mind  for  eviL 
Adroit  in  managing  others  through  the  care  he  took  always  to  avoid 
making  himself  prominent  or  conspicuous,  he  had  long  gathered 
round  nim,  through  his  bmther's  instrumentalitv,  several  superior 
writers,  who  insensibly  imbibed  his  notions,  and  submitted  to  his 
supremacy,  the  more  because  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  discern  it.  In 
till.**  way  he  had  created  in  the  Journal  de$  Debats  a  power  with 
which  every  successive  government  liad  been  forced  to  make  terms. 
M.  liertin  de  Vaux  had  no  political  pissions:  the  egotism  of  his 
opinions  was  cold  and  thoroughly  calculated.  Too  intelligent  not  to 
bo  very  well  aware  that  a  change  in  political  forms  may  after  all 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  new  fashion  of  protection  accorded  to  the 

•  Qu.  Dubourg?— TVoMfcilpr. 
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same  interests,  he  had  served  all  the  successive  governments  one  after 
the  other,  without  ceasing  to  be  true  to  his  own  doctrines,  which 
were  those  of  '89.  M.  Bertin  dc  Vaux  was  one  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  bourgeoisie. 

Admirable,  too,  was  his  knowledge  of  that  body.  He  knew  how 
great  was  its  strength,  and  how  far  it  was  capable  of  pushing  its 
master  passion,  the  love  of  property.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  to 
stifle  the  social  revolution  to  which  the  political  revolution  was  about 
to  give  birth,  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken,  the  reorganization 
of  flic  national  guard,  or,  in  other  words,  the  enrolment  of  proprie- 
tors for  the  defence  of  property.  When  he  heard  Lafayette  talk  of 
wielding  the  authority  of  state  he  began  to  play  the  enthusiast,  and 
cried  out,  **  If  we  cannot  resuscitate  Bailly,  the  virtuous  mayor  of 
1789,  let  us  rejoice  at  finding  again  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  national 
guard."  Tliis  was  an  adroit  way  of  recalling  to  Lafayette's  mind 
one  of  fliose  recollections  that  are  dear  to  the  vanity  of  aged  men: 
besides  Lafayette  had  no  very  commanding  range  of  vision. 

Lafayette  accepted  the  proposal  made  to  him,  and  set  out  for  the 
H6tcl  de  Ville,  the  Tuilcncs  of  die  people  since  the  era  of  the  10th 
of  August.  Every  one  pressed  forward  to  see  the  marquis,  who  was 
beloved  of  the  people,  as  he  passed;  they  helped  him  over  the  bar- 
riers ;  and  he,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  M.  Carbonnel  and  of  M.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau  proceeded  on  his  way,  cheered  by  the  popular  accla- 
mations, and  smiling  at  this  ovation,  wliich  brought  freshly  back  to 
him  the  impressions  of  his  young  days. 

In  the  Rue  Neuvc- Saint-Marc  he  perceived  a  young  man,  M. 
fetienne  Arago,  who  wore  a  tricoloured  cockade  in  his  bat.  He 
sent  word  to  him  by  il.  Paques  to  take  it  off,  and  when  Arago 
manifested  his  surprise,  *'  Not  yet,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  him,  waving 
his  hand.  Tliousands  of  citizens,  however,  already  wore  the  tn- 
colour  ribbon  in  their  buttonholes;  but  such  was  the  stupor  with 
which  this  unlooked-for  revolution  liad  affected  the  noblest  minds! 
At  the  moment  Lafayette  passed  under  the  archway  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  the  multitude  rent  the  sky  with  a  long  sustained  shout  of  joy 
mingled  with  the  discharge  of  musketry.  Colonel  Dubourjg  bemg 
apprized  by  M.  feticnne  Arago  of  the  general's  arrival,  replied  "  A 
tout  seigneur^  tout  honneur;"  he  went  to  meet  the  old  general,  bowed 
rcFTK'ct fully  before  liim,  and  an  hour  afterwards  M.  deXafaycttc  held 
in  nis  hands  the  destinies  of  France. 

The  deputies  who  had  formed  a  little  close  committee  at  M.  Laf- 
fitte's,  to  whiih  tlie  public  were  not  admitted,  saw  clearly  how  ira- 
porUint  it  was  for  them  that  they  should  counter-balance  thepower 
of  a  man  who  had  received  his  investiture  from  thepeoplc.  To  this 
end  they  chuse  from  their  own  bod^  General  G6rard  to  intrust 
him  with  tlie  direction  of  active  operations.  As  for  the  organization 
of  the  civil  power,  was  it  expedient  to  create  Vi  provisional  gaoemmenl 
as  M.  Mauguiii  re(|iiired,  or  merely  a  municipal  commission^  as  M. 
Guizot  proposed?    The  latter  opimon  prevailed,  because  it  was  the 
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moro  timid  of  the  two,  and  decided  notliiii^.  A  ballot  was  taken 
tlien  for  the  nomination  of  the  members  who  should  compose  the 
commission;  and  the  choice  fell  on  MM.  Casimir  Perier,  Laffitte, 
G&ard,  Odier,  Lobau,  and  Audry  dc  Puyraveau.  The  latter  was 
put  in  nomination  without  his  own  knowledge,  and  only  heard 
of  his  apDointment  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  M.  Odier  refused  to  act, 
and  his  place  was  supplied  by  M.  dc  Schoncn.  M.  Laffitte  had  hurt 
his  foot;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  neceseary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  plans,  that  he  should  make  his  own  house  the  focus  of 
all  the  events  of  the  day.  Greneral  Gr^rard  made  the  military  duties 
which  had  just  been  imposed  on  him  a  pretext  for  not  goin^  to  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe.  The  deputies  applauded  his  course,  aelignted  to 
have  an  hamme  depie  at  their  disposal;  and  the  commission  finally 
composed  of  MM.  Casimir  Pericr,  Lobau,  de  Schonen,  and  Audry 
de  Pu^yeau,  completed  its  numbers  by  the  adjunction  of  M.. 
Mauguin. 

The  municipal  commission  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  published 
the  following  manifesto,  a  palpable  testimony  of  the  distrust  that 
armed  against  the  people  that  bourgeoisie  which  was  about  to  lay 
hold  of  the  rudder  of  the  state. 

«« The  depntiei  aitemblod  in  Parii  Katc  f^  it  their  dtttj  to  remedjthe  graTe  dan- 
gers thmt  threaten  the  ■ecuritj  of  penoos  and  property.  A  commisflioQ  ha«  been 
named  to  watch  over  the  interests  uf  all,  in  the  absence  of  all  regular  organizatioo." 

This  manifesto,  so  insulting  to  the  people,  was  the  first  measure 
taken  by  the  first  authority  that  emanated  from  the  revolution. 
This  was  making  great  haste.  The  municipal  commission,  never- 
theless, rendered  some  services,  and  it  would  nave  rendered  greater, 
had  it  consented  to  follow  the  course  M.  Mauguin  wished  it  to  take. 
Unfortunately,  M«  Mauguin  exercised  but  a  feeble  influence  over 
his  colleagues:  he  was  regarded  with  misgiving  by  the  ri^d  Audry 
de  Puyraveau;  M.  de  Schonen  had  no  sympathy  with  nim;  and 
General  Lobau  was  shy  of  a  superiority  to  which  he  could  not  sub- 
mit without  detriment  to  his  own  personal  importance.  An  active 
and  intelligent  young  man,  M.  Hypolite  Bonnelier,  had  been  among 
the  first  to  enter  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  functions  of  secre- 
tary had  been  assigned  to  him  by  Lafayette:  he  was  retained  in 
that  post  by  the  municipal  commission ;  but  it  took  likewise  as  se- 
cretary, M.  Odilon  Barrot,  who  had  been  recommended  to  it  bj 
M.  Laffitte.  This  circumstance  had  no  little  influence  on  the  atti- 
tude assumed  by  the  new  autliority.  There  existed  between  ML 
Mauguin  and  Al.  Odilon  Barrot  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  rendered 
more  intense  by  a  latent  rivalship,  that  neither  owned  to  himself, 
but  which  actuated  them  both. 

M.  Mauguin,  however,  was  no  sooner  installed  tlian  he  displayed 
all  his  natural  activity.  M.  Bavoux  was  named  prefect  of  police,  and 
M.  Chardel  director  of  the  post-office.  A  proclamation  placed  the 
public  monuments  under  the  protection  of  the  French  people. 
Variotia  circulars  were  drawn  up,  having  for  their  object  to  miuGe 
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provision  for  the  most  immediate  necessities.  M.  Mauguin  wished 
tliat  the  municipal  commission  should  assume  the  title  ot  provisional 
government  General  Lobau  opposed  this  in  the  most  decided  man- 
ner. Meanwhile  a  notification  arrived  that  many  workmen  were 
in  want  of  bread :  money  was  necessary.  Application  was  made  to 
M.  Casimir  P6rier,  who  replied,  *'  It  is  past  four  o'clock,  my  cash- 
room  is  closed." 

During  tliis  day  of  the  29th  the  Hotel  Laffitte  never  ceased  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  centre  of  the  agitators  of  Paris:  people  flocked 
to  it  simultaneously  from  all  parts;  deputations  succeeded  deputa- 
tions; the  people  had  free  admission;  and  in  this  vast  medley  not 
a  single  act  of  violence  was  committed,  not  one  article  was  stolen. 
M.  Laffitte's  horses  were  running  in  every  direction,  mounted  by  un- 
known riders,  and  in  the  evening  they  were  all  enfe  again  in  the 
stables.  But  the  representatives  of  the  higher  bourgeoisie  did  not 
the  less  cherish  a  deep  distrust  of  the  people. 

General  Pajol,  who  had  entered  tne  courtyard  crying  out,  "  I 
bring  you  the  Waterloo  liat,"  was  very  badly  received :  General  Lafay- 
ette was  too  popular  not  to  be  looked  on  still  more  unfavourably. 
In  order  to  beget  for  General  Gerard  an  influence  which  might  be 
turned  to  account  at  need,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  put  on  his  uni- 
form, show  himself  to  the  people,  and  visit  the  barricades.  M.  Ca- 
simir Pericr  wrote  to  his  son's  tutor,  "  Come  without  delay  to  the 
Hotel  Lafiitte,  and  bring  horses  with  you."  M.  Gerard  hesitated, 
but  the  request  was  urged  with  increased  earnestness.  "  Just  the 
way  with  all  you  military  men,"  said  M.  Eugene  Laffitte,  to  stimu- 
late him,  "  you  cannot  inarch  unless  you  are  followed  by  red  trou- 
sers." At  last  the  general  gave  way,  and  he  set  out  to  show  the 
people  it  was  in  no  tear  of  wanting  leaders  after  the  battle.  He  still 
wore  the  white  cockade,  wliich  he  took  off  at  the  suggestion  of  M. 
Sarrans,  but  he  did  not  put  any  other  in  its  place. 

On  the  whole,  whether  it  was  from  fear,  indifference,  or  thought- 
lessness, those  who  had  already  presented  themselves  as  leaders  no- 
where evinced  any  impatient  alacrity  to  hoist  the  colours  for  which 
the  people  had  fought.  Tlie  manner  in  which  the  tricolour  flag  was 
hoisted  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  deserves  to  be  narrated.  M.  Du- 
moulin  having  perceived  one  lying  rolled  up,  and  all  covered  with 
dust,  behind  a  piece  of  furniture,  signified  his  intention  of  hanging 
it  out  from  a  window  of  the  Salle  St  Jean,  and  did  so  upon  a  sign 
of  assent  from  M.  Baude.  Nations  are  too  often  led  with  signs  and 
words ;  but  this  was  a  fact  which  all  the  great  men  of  the  moment 
seemed  not  aware  of  M.  de  I-.afayette,  seconded  by  the  chief  of 
his  stail',  Colonel  Zimnier,  a  brave  officer,  but  whose  ca|>acit^  WM 
more  limited  than  his  patriotism  and  zeal,  left  matters  ot  pohcy  to 
be  disposed  of  by  the  hands  of  subordinates. 

A  peer  of  France  was  hastening,  meanwhile,  to  tlie  H6tel  Laffitte. 
This  was  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  He  had  learned  that  he  gOYemed 
Franco,  and  the  news  paralyzed  him  %vith  terror.    As  none  could 
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foresee  what  might  yet  arise  out  of  so  sudden  a  conunotion,  the  Due 
dc  Choiseul  took  M.  Lafiittc  to  witness  how  innocent  he  was.  He 
protested  above  all  against  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of 
Lafayette,  adding  tliat  he  would  be  sole  possessor  of  power  or  no- 
thing. "At  that  rate  you  shall  be  nothing,  M.  le  Due,"  a  voice 
exclaimed.  Tlie  duke  subsequently  pubUshcd  a  manifesto  termi- 
nating with  these  words:  ** Now  that  the  victory  is  no  longer 
uncertain,  I  deem  it  a  duty  of  conscience  to  declare  that  I  never 
made  part  of  the  provisional  government,  and  that  no  proposal  of 
the  kind  was  ever  made  to  me.  I  accepted,  silently,  all  oangers 
in  the  hour  of  combat;  I  owe  homage  to  truth  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory."   This  was  admired. 

Aleanwhile  the  royal  army,  forced  to  abandon  the  capital,  had 
continued  its  retreat  towards  St.  Cloud,  but  every  battalion  followed 
it:<  own  route  as  it  were  by  chance.  The  Swiss  battaUons,  part  of 
the  3d  battalion  of  the  guards,  the  15th  light,  and  some  (letach- 
meiits  of  the  1st  guards,  took  the  road  by  Cours  la  Reine  and 
the  Quai  de  Cliailiot.  More  victims  fell  at  Cliaillot.  Children 
started  out  unexpe<;tedly  at  die  comers  of  the  streets  and  died  on 
the  troops  with  a  ferocity  that  was  inexplicable.  Here  fell  one  of 
the  most  accomplisheil  and  gallant  officers  of  the  guards,  M.  Le- 
motheux.  No  one  had  more  forcibly  than  he  disapproved  of  the 
onlinances,  and  he  was  preparin<j  to  tender  his  resignation.  He  fell 
dead,  stnick  by  a  ball  discharge<l  by  an  insurgent  only  ten  years  of 
age.     Other  officers  received  mortal  wounds,  and  one  was  on  the 

1M)int  of  being  made  prisoner.  Bein^  separated  irom  liis  regiment, 
le  was  obliged  to  pass  the  nij^lit  at  Cliaillot,  whence  he  escaped  the 
next  day  in  disguise,  llie  disinterestedness  and  grandeur  of  the  end 
aimed  at  can  alone  absolve  those  who  excite  the  thirst  of  blood 
among  a  people,  for  there  is  something  in  it  epidemic.  The  revo- 
lution t>f  July  was,  even  to  childhood  an  encouragement  to  heroism, 
but  it  was  ab»o  a  prov<x.*ation  to  cruelty. 

Hie  battalions  which  had  not  t^iken  the  road  by  Cours  la  Ueinc 
had  rallied  at  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  whence  they  extended  as  far  a.**  the 
Porte  Maillot,  lliey  were  close  by  the  house  of  Casimir  Pcrier;  a 
major  an<l  some  officers  were  asKed  in;  they  were  i)olitely  re- 
ceived, and  refreshments  were  set  Ix'fore  them.  ITieir  distress  of 
mind  was  |)oignant  and  j»n>!'ound.  What  terrible  soldiers  are  these 
Parisians!  said  the  major  iM)ndering  over  all  the  gaps  death  liad 
made  in  his  regiment.  Uliere,  as  at  Chaillot,  a  band  of  chiklren 
assailed  some  soldiers  witli  iiR*unns«  and  the  latter,  pursuing  their 
aggressors,  entered  u  house  when^  some  workmen  were  drinking,  and 
these  tlicy  slaughtennl  in  their  blind  e.\as]H:mtion.  Some  caunon- 
fchotj),  fired  in  the  direction  of  Neuilly,  threw  bidls  into  the  {lark, 
which  the  Due  d'Orleuns  had  an  opiHirtunity  of  weighing  in  liis 
hand ;  one  of  these  balLi  killod  a  villager  who  was  crossing  the 
bridge.  Tlius  the  tnianKiftfa  Uiat  every  war  produces  sur\'ived  the 
war. 
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The  dauphin,  who  had  superseded  the  Duo  de  Ragose  in  the 
command  of  the  troops,  came  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  receive 
them,  but  not  one  opportime  thought  could  he  borrow  from  his 
grief,  or  rather  from  his  anger.  Going  up  to  a  captain,  he  asked 
nim  how  many  men  he  had  lost.  "  Many,  monseigneur,"  replied 
the  captain,  with  big  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  "  You  nave 
plenty,  you  have  plenty,"  was  the  careless  remark  of  the  dauphin^ 
who  was  bom  a  prince.  The  troops  arrived  in  St.  Cloud,  oying 
with  himger,  breathless  and  panic-stricken.  They  were  made  to 
bivouac  in  the  park.  The  greatest  disorder  pre'raled  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  chateau.  The  horses  were  standing  ready  saddled  and 
loaded  in  the  courtyard;  the  pupils  of  St.  Cyr  arrived  in  haste; 
there  were,  moreover,  round  that  endangered  throne  four  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  some  schoolboys  to  work  them.  The  Due  de  Bordeaux 
was  at  dinner.  It  is  related  that  M.  de  Damas  having  caused  the 
table  to  be  cleared,  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  himself  took  several  silver 
dishes,  which  he  raised  with  difficulty  over  his  head,  and  handed  to 
the  attendants  to  carry  down  to  the  soldiers.  This  afforded  the 
young  prince  much  amusement;  it  was  a  new  kind  of  game  for  the 
child. 

The  time  for  compromises  was  now  gone  by  for  Charles  X,  Hi« 
enemies  had  obtained  such  success,  that  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  continue  wholly  king  or  wholly  to  cease  to  be  so  :  a  favour- 
able position,  because  an  extreme  one.  As  long  as  the  chances  weze 
on  his  side,  it  was  allowable  for  him  to  peld  somewhat ;  but  now, 
on  the  point  of  being  struck  down,  there  was  but  one  course  left  him, 
one  only  course,  to  fight  to  the  death,  no  longer  for  royalty  alone, 
but  for  autocracy.  Tnis  is  the  course  he  would  have  taken  had  his 
80ul  been  as  lofty  as  his  rank  :  for  to  hearts  worthy  of  empire  the 
excess  of  disaster  is  itself  a  might.  But  the  misfortune  of  this  kiiu^ 
was  to  foster  in  a  vulgar  mind  the  growth  of  gigantic  designs.  He 
1  was  doomed  to  be  crushed  beneath  the  inordinate  weight  on  which 
^  he  had  presumed  to  try  his  strength. 

The  Due  de  Morteraart  had  arrived  the  preceding  evening  in  St. 
Cloud.  He  was  a  grand  seianeur  half  converted  to  liberalism.  Beinff 
a  soldier,  he  had  acquired  in  camp-life  a  bluntness  of  language  and 
a  simplicity  of  manners  that  ill  consorted  with  the  habits  of  the  aristo- 
cracy  ;  he  had  served  with  General  Sebastiani,  the  friend  of  the  Doc 
d'Orleans;  at  Waterloo  he  hod  almost  saved  the  life  of  a  son  of  the 
people,  General  Mouton ;  as  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  he  had 
been  the  medium  of  the  constitutional  recommendations  addreased 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  Emperor  Nicolas.  For  aU 
these  reasons,  Cliarles  X.  little  liked  him.  He  sent  for  him  however. 
In  a  first  interview  they  had  liad  together,  Charles  liad  said,  !i  propos  to 
the  danger  of  concession,  **  I  have  not  forgotten  the  events  that  took 
place  forty  years  ago.  I  do  not  Avish  to  nde  in  a  cart  like  my  bro- 
ther, I  choose  to  ride  on  horseback."  But  the  old  monarch's  feelings 
"Were  now  no  longer  the  same,  and  he  declared  to  the  Ducde  Morte- 
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nuurt  that  he  named  him  his  piimc  minister.  The  duke  respectfully 
but  strenuously  declined  the  honour,  allc^ng  his  natural  disinclini^ 
tion  for  public  afiairs,  his  incapacity,  his  love  of  repose,  and  a  fever 
that  he  had  carried  with  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Charles  X.  persisted,  and  at  last  exclaimed  impetuously,  '^  You  re- 
fuse then  to  save  my  life  and  that  of  my  ministers?* — '*  If  that  is 
what  your  majesty  demands  of  me — "  **  Yes,  that  very  thing," 
said  the  king,  mtcmipting  him,  and  he  added,  with  an  involuntary 
outbreak  of  distrust,  *'  Lucky  still  that  they  impose  upon  me  only 
you !" 

M.  de  Polignac  appeared  in  the  hall  where  MM.  do  Vitrolles,  de 
S^monville,  and  d^Argout  were  awaiting  some  decision.  M.  de 
Polignac  would  only  amnit  M.  de  Vitrolles  to  the  king ;  but  M.  de 
S^monville  going  up  to  him  took  hold  of  his  hands  affectionately, 
and  said,  ''  You  Know,  my  dear  prince,  what  confidence  we  repose 
in  you,  but  the  circumstances  arc  momentous;  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  should  speak  to  Charles  X."  M.  de  Vitrolles  seconded 
this  entreaty,  and  the  three  negotiators  were  introduced  to  the  king. 
A  dignified  resignation  was  manifested  in  all  his  deportment ;  but 
his  countenance  Detrayed  that  inward  bitterness  which  himian  vanity 
ineffectually  disavows.  "  Messieurs,"  he  said,  "  you  have  so  willed 
it;  go,  tell  the  Parisians  that  tlic  king  revokes  the  orders;  but  I  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  believe  this  to  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France 
and  of  the  monarchy.'* 

ITie  three  negotiators  set  off  in  an  open  carriage  for  Paris,  followed 
by  the  Comtc  oe  Girardin  on  horseback.  On  the  road  M.  de  S^ 
monville  continually  cried  out,  **  My  friends,  the  ministers  arc  down," 
and  he  accompanied  these  words  with  coarse  oaths,  flatteries  as  he 
thought  them,  when  addressed  by  a  grand  seigneur  from  his 
coach  to  the  people.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  Place  de  Grftve. 
Several  times  on  the  route,  M.  ae  Vitrolles  had  felt  his  hand  cor> 
dially  grasped  by  men,  who,  had  they  known  his  name,  would  have 
stretched  him  dead  on  the  spot 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  presented  at  this  time  the  twofold  aspect  of  a 
club  and  of  a  camp :  it  was  the  rallying-point  of  all  the  daring  spi- 
rits, the  place  of  bivouac  of  the  insurrection.  A  shudder  rm 
throuffh  tne  three  oentihh&mmeM  at  the  sight  of  those  bold  deter- 
minea  faces,  thosi*  brawny  figures  dressed  in  rags,  those  muskets, 
swords,  and  patches  of  gore.  What  was  the  style  of  language  be- 
fitting this  palace  of  e<juality?  Ought  they  not  to  make  use  of 
the  word  citizen^  wliich  *93  had  inscribed  m  its  formidable  voca- 
bulary? Meeting  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  M.  Armand  Marrast, 
whom  he  did  not  know,  M.  de  Semonville  said  to  him,  dubiously, 

**  Can  we  speak  with  M,  de  Lafayette young  manf    Tlius  be 

clooked,  under  the  dignity  of  his  great  age,  the  obstinate  pride  of 
his  rank. 

The  negotiaton  were  kindly  received  by  the  municipal  commis- 
sion, which  had  been  joined  by  M*  Lafayette.    Incalculable 
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quenccs  might  have  been  expected  from  this  first  attempt  at  rccon* 
ciliation  between  royalty  and  the  bourgeoisie.  But  to  aspire  to  save 
the  throne  was  hazardous  at  such  a  moment,  above  all  in  such  a 
place:  for  the  multitude  was  chafing  below,  and  demanding  in 
payment  for  their  blood  not  something  better,  but  something  new. 

M.  Baude,  however,  having  announced  to  the  crowd  that  Charles 
X.  consented  to  revoke  the  ordinances,  one  of  the  people  shouted, 
**  Long  live  our  good  king  who  capitulates !"  but  tne  cry  was  not 
responded  to  by  tnose  about  him. 

When  the  three  were  introduced  to  the  commission,  M.  de  Se- 
monville  was  the  first  to  speak.  His  voice  was  very  weak,  whether 
it  was  that  fatigue  liad  really  exhausted  his  strength,  or  that  he 
wished  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  that  sort  of  in- 
terest which  is  felt  for  the  devotedness  of  an  aged  man.  He  apolo- 
gized for  the  presence  of  the  too  famous  Baron  de  Vitrolles;  then 
ne  commended  to  the  generosity  of  the  victors  that  royalty  which 
had  been  so  often  smitten,  and  which  had  tearfully  suffered  itself 
to  be  disarmed.  Though  the  nomination  of  MM.  Mortemart  and 
Gerard  was  all  that  bad  as  yet  been  talked  of  at  St.  Cloud,  he  gave 
it  to  be  understood  tliat  the  king  would  readily  assent  to  cive  them 
Casimir  Perier  for  colleague,  and  he  pointed  to  that  individual  as 
he  spoke.  Then  turning  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  he  reminded  him  that 
forty  years  before,  the  dangers  that  beset  Paris  had  brought  them 
both  together  in  that  same  Hotel  de  Ville.  Suddenly  a  messenger 
enters,  and  delivers  a  letter  to  Casimir  Perier,  from  the  Comte 
Alexandre  de  Girardin,  informing  him  that  negotiations  had  been 
opened.  Tlie  surprise  this  caused  was  extreme.  What  meant  this 
pla}ring  at  cross  purpc^es?  Was  the  commission  made  the  dupe  of 
some  intrigue  ?  Uneasiness  and  misgiving  were  depicted  in  the  austere 
and  noble  countenance  of  Audry  de  Puyraveau.  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
who  was  seated  next  M.  de  Schonen,  vainly  tried  to  sooth  him, 
saying,  as  he  slapped  him  on  the  knee,  *^  J?A,  mm  Dieu  /  I  am  more 
a  friend  to  the  charter  tlian  you  yourself;  it  was  I  that  su^^ted  the 
declaration  of  St.  Oucn."  M.  de  Schonen  had  been  imjphcated  too 
deeply  to  look  for  impunity  to  anv  thing  else  than  the  downfal  of  a 
monarchy,  from  whicn  Ney*8  deatli  had  snatched  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  He  spoke  out  all  the  agitation  of  his  soul  in  these  terrible 
word?*:  **  It  is  too  late!  The  throne  of  Charles  X.  has  foundered 
in  blood  !*'  As  for  M.  Mauguin,  whose  natural  ardour  was  tempered 
by  ju(l<,'ment  ami  forethought,  he  did  not  regard  the  monarciiy  as 
yet  lost,  and  he  wished  that  an  ear  should  be  lent  to  negotiatioa. 
*'  Have  you  written  iwwers?"  he  ai<ked.  This  unexpected  questioa 
disconcerted  M.  de  Senionville;  whereupon  the  frank  and  uncom* 
promising  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  starting  up,  and  running  to  the 
windiiw,  cried  out,  ''  Say  not  a  word  more  of  accommodaUonB»  or 
I  will  call  up  the  peojilc  !** 

llie  envoys  of  Uliarles  X.  withdrew;  but  Casimir  Pcrier»  who  still 
retained  some  hopes,  entreated  them  to  go  to  Laffitte,  and  make  m 
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last  effort  on  behalf  of  Charles  X.  M.  de  S&nonville  was  dis* 
couraged,  and  refused;  the  two  others  consented;  and  the  colleague 
of  M.  do  Mortemart  gave  them  a  pass,  in  which  the  name  of  Ar- 
naud  was  substituted  for  that  of  Vitrolles,  which  might  liave  called 
up  dangerous  recollections.  With  that  scrap  of  paper,  the  nego« 
tiators  passed  freely  through  the  city,  in  which,  as  I  have  already 
said,  were  arrested  that  very  evening  several  young  men,  who  haa 
fought  gallantly,  but  to  whom  M.  Oasimir  Perier  had  not  given  a 
safe  conduct ! 

M.  d*Ar^out  presented  himself  alone  to  M.  Laffitte.  The  heat 
was  sufTocatmg,  tnc  windows  were  open,  and  the  rooms  were  full  of 
people.  M.  d^Argout  drew  M.  Laffitte  aside  into  a  window  recess, 
rhe  negotiator's  voice  was  hollow  and  broken,  and  when  he  spoke  of 
Cliarlcs  X.  it  was  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  **  The  ordinances  are 
withdrawn,"  he  said,  **  and  we  have  a  fresh  ministry."  **  This  decision 
should  have  been  taken  sooner,"  replied  Laffitte.  *'  At  present — "— 
**  The  exigencies  remain  the  same — " — **  No  doubt,  but  the  situations 
are  changed.  A  century  has  elapsed  within  twenty-four  hours." 
M.  Ikrtin  de  Vaux  was  in  the  room.  He  thought  ne  could  guess 
that  there  was  a  compromise  in  hand,  and  he  cried  out  joyously, 
**  So  then  at  last  we  shall  be  able  to  negotiate."  These  words,  re- 
peated amongst  the  crowd  tliat  thronged  the  hotel,  produced  the 
most  violent  agitation.  Some  men  of  tne  people,  covered  with  dust 
and  worn  down  witli  fatigue,  were  stretcned  on  the  seats  in  the 
dining-room.  One  of  them  abruptly  threw  open  the  door  between 
that  n)om  and  the  one  in  which  Laffitte  and  Argout  were  convers* 
ing,  and  making  his  musket  ring  on  the  floor,  he  called  out  vrith  a 
a  terrible  voice,  **  Who  dares  to  talk  here  of  negotiating  with 
Charles  X.?*' — *'  No  more  Bourbons,"  was  shouted  at  the  same  mo- 
ment in  tlie  vcstibide.  *'  You  hear  them,"  said  Laffitte.  "  Then 
yiiu  would  refui«c  to  listen  to  any  proposal?"  replied  Argout.  **  Is 
your  visit  official?" — **  Ofticious  oniv,  but  were  it  official?"  '*  Then 
as  it  might  be."  M.  Argout  withdrew.  The  Louvre  was  taken; 
tho  cauK?  of  Charlo?  X.  was  lost. 

ITiat  evening  M.  Laffitte  received  likewise  a  visit  from  M.  Forbin 
Janson,  who  came  to  ask  a  safeconduct  for  M.  de  Mortemart,  his 
father-in-law.  M.  de  Mortemart  was  waited  for  till  midnight,  but 
ho  did  not  come. 

M.  d*  Argout  liad  been  enabled  to  judge,  from  the  result  of  his 
visit,  of  tlie  real  state  of  things;  but  by  pursuing  his  mediation,  even 
though  it  should  lead  to  nothing,  he  was  providing  for  his  future 

ttroFpects  imder  either  party.  He  went,  therefore,  in  search  of 
iaron  de  Vitrolles,  who  wtis  waiting  for  him  in  company  with  M. 
Langsdorff,  and  they  all  three  took  their  Mra^  back  to  St.  Cloud. 
MM.  Charles  Laffitte  and  Savaletto  accompanied  them,  and  served 
them  as  a  safeguard. 

Tlie  day  of  the  29th  had  been  doubly  remarkable.  On  that  day  the 
]>e<>ple  made  the  throne  vacant,  and  the  bourgeoisie  took  its  measures 
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to  dispose  of  it.  On  one  side  the  labour,  on  the  other  the  lecom* 
pensc.  Then,  as  ever,  nameless  victims  served  as  stepping-stones  to 
the  heartless  ambitious. 

When  darkness  was  gathering  over  Paris,  Greneral  P^ol  was  as- 
cending the  Rue  de  Ghabrol  in  a  melancholy  mood.  Turning  to 
M.  Dagoussec,  who  accompanied  him,  he  said,  "  You  led  determined 
men  to  the  %ht;  can  you  reckon  on  their  zeal?^ — "  Undoubtedly." 
— "  Enough  to  give  them  orders  to  arrest  the  deputies?" — "  Oh,  fiw 
that  I  could  venture  to  pledge  myself." — "  In  that  case  the  levolu- 
tion  is  a  failure." 

The  alarms  at  the  chateau  de  St.  Cloud  had  ceased  for  some 
hours.  The  great  saloon  looking  towards  Paris  presented  an  asto* 
nishing  spectacle.  The  king  was  seated  with  M.  Duras,  gentleman 
of  the  bedchamber,  M.  de  Luxembourg,  captain  of  the  guards,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Berri,  at  a  card-table.  The  dauphin,  who  alwavs 
suffered  himself  to  be  engrossed  with  little  things,  and  never  thoufint 
of  great  ones,  was  poring  over  a  map.  M.  de  Mortemart,  restless 
among  all  these  composed  personages,  was  every  moment  going  to 
the  balcony,  and  listening  anidously  to  every  distant  sound. 

Tlie  rubber  of  whist  played  that  evening  by  Charles  X.,  was 
speedily  recoimted  in  the  capital,  where  it  excited  a  great  burst  of 
indignation,  very  reasonable  in  those  who  desired  no  more  royalty, 
puenle  in  those  who  were  employed  in  making  another  king. 

The  Due  de  Luxembourg  had  given  orders  to  a  lieutenant  of  the 
guards  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  cavalry,  and  reconnoitie 
the  road  to  Neuilly.  The  officer  on  his  return  informed  him  that  he 
had  observed  an  unusual  bustle  in  the  park  of  Neuilly  and  about  the 
chdtcau ;  adding,  that  had  he  been  authorized  to  do  so,  he  could 
easily  have  carried  off  the  Due  d'Orleans.  Charles  X.  overhearing 
the  last  words,  said  sternly  to  the  officer,  "  Had  you  done  that,  sir, 
I  would  have  loudly  disavowed  the  act." 

Night  was  come,  and  tlie  party  was  about  to  separate,  when  the 
Due  de  Mortemart  went  up  to  the  dauphin,  and  begged  him,  as  he, 
the  duke,  was  going  to  Paris  on  a  mission  from  the  king,  that  he 
would  revoke,  at  least  as  far  as  himself  was  concerned,  the  order 
cutting  off  all  communication  between  Paris  and  St.  Cloud.  *'  Elh? 
Wliatr — the  order — very  well — we  will  see."  The  duke  could 
obtain  no  more  definite  reply.  He  withdrew,  therefore,  to  his  cham* 
ber  more  distressed  than  surprised,  for  the  words  of  Charles  X.  hung 
heavy  at  his  heart  "  Lucky  that  they  force  only  you  upon  me; 
bitter  words  to  be  addressed  to  a  man  who  believed  he  was  risking 
his  head  for  the  safety  of  his  king.  But  Charles  X.  trusted  only  in 
those  who  had  a  sufficiently  ample  stock  of  baseness  to  make  tkeir 
own  opinions  wholly  subservient  to  his.  This  showed  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  reigning,  which  consists,  not  in  annulling 
the  Dowcr  of  original  thought  in  others,  but  of  making  it  the  mo* 
ns  own,  as  did  Louis  XIV.  and  Na^leon. 
fter  all,  by  one  of  those  contradictions  easily  to  be  aocoonted 
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for  in  days  so  full  of  unexpected  contingencies,  Charles  X.  showed 
u»  niucli  nesitati«)n  when  the  Due  de  Mortemart  proposed  to  fulfil  his 
mission,  us  he  had  bef'on»  shown  eagerness  to  impose  it  upon  him. 
"  Sire,"  said  the  new  minister,  **  time  presses;  I  must  be  gone.*'  And 
the  king  answered,  **  Not  yet,  not  yet;  I  expect  news  from  Paris." 

MM.d*Ar&:out  and  VitroUes  arrived  dunng  the  night:  they  has- 
tened to  M.  de  Mortemart  to  request  he  would  come  to  a  prompt 
dei'ision.  **  But  how  am  I  to  obtain  recognition  in  the  capital?"  he 
objected.  *'  Would  you  have  me  appear  there  as  a  poUtical  adven- 
turer? I  must  at  least  have  the  king's  signature."  The  new- 
comers insisted:  they  had  seen  Paris  in  one  of  those  violent  situa- 
tions in  which  a  single  minute  is  enough  to  give  or  to  take  away  an 
empire. 

It  was  therefore  decided  that  ordinances  should  be  hastily  drawn 
up,  revoking  those  of  the  25th,  re-establishing  the  national  guard,  the 
command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Marslial  Maison,  and  naming  M. 
Casimir  Pcrier  to  the  niinLstry  of  iinance,  and  (rcneral  Gerard  to 
thai  ol"  war.  But  every  thing  was  wanting,  pens,  ink,  and  paper: 
tliere  was  not  even  a  protocol  at  hand  to  serve  as  a  model.  A  great 
deal  of  diflicuhy  was  felt  in  getting  out  of  these  petty  embarrass- 
mentv4, — ini|)cn-(?ptible  tlireads  on  which  God  is  pleased  to  hang  tho 
desitiny  of  royal  faiuilies  I  The  dilliculty  increased  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  signature  of  Charles.  Several  lines  of  gardes- 
<lu-o>r]»s  liad  to  be  passed  in  onler  to  reach  his  apartments.  The 
J)uc  de  Mortemart  did  all  he  could  to  bend  the  rigour  of  etiquette 
in  tluit  critical  moment,  but  in  vain.  The  gardes-du-corps  thought 
tlieniselves  tlie  more  strictly  bound  to  obey  the  letter  of  their  onlers, 
ad  myalty  was  in  dangrr.  Vexed  and  exasperated  at  this,  the  J^uc 
de  Mortemart  went  to  tlie  valet-dechambreon  duty,  and  said  to  him 
with  extreme  warmth,  *'  Sir,  I  hold  you  responsible  for  all  that  may 
hapjK'u."  At  last  he  was  introduced  into  the  bedroom  of  Charles  X. 
Hie  old  king  was  in  bed:  he  Siit  up  fet'bly,  and  said,  in  a  despond- 
in;:  voice,  *'  Ha!  it  is  you.  Monsieur  le  Due."  M.  de  Mort^miart 
told  him  he  must  make  haste;  that  the  r>nlinances  recmirecl  to  be 
hign<*d  forth witli,  and  tliat  for  his  own  part  he  was  ready  to  set  off. 
*•  Lit  us  wait awliiK',"  repli«-<l  Charles  X.  "  liut,  Sin»,  Sl.d*Argout 
is  Jiere;  he  will  tell  you  the  state  things  arc  in  at  Paris." — *'  I  will 
not  see  M.  d'Argout,"  said  the  king,  wlio  did  not  like  him.  **  Well 
tlien.  Sire,  the  Baron  de  Vitmlles  is  with  him.  Is  it  your  pleasure 
hir  hliould  be  brought  in?" — '*nie  Baron  de  VitroUes?  Ves,  let 
liim  come  in."  M.  de  N'itroUes  was  tent  for;  he  came  from  M.  de 
Polignac*s  bedr»>jni,  where  he  fimnd  the  prince  half-asleep;  and 
when  he  asked  what  inconceivable  nu^^lmess  could  have  prompted 
him  to  give  so  hauifiity  a  challenge  to  the  rcvohitionary  ppirit,  when 
he  luul  but  seven  tliousand  men  at  his  disposal,  '*  The  hsts  showed 
tiiirto<'n  thousand,"  was  the  prince's  reply. 

M.  dc  VitroUes  having  gone  up  to  the  lung's  bed,  Charles  X.  made 
u  sign  to  the  Due  de  Mortemart  to  withdnw:  the  offended  minister 
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said  in  a  low  tone,  *'  If  it  were  not  that  the  king's  head  is  to  be 
saved — "  and  left  the  room. 

Seeing  before  him  under  such  circumstances  the  man  who  had 
always  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  over  his  mind,  Charles  put 
on  a  stem  countenance,  and  said,  *'  ^VTiat !  is  it  you,  M.  de  Vitrolles, 
who  come  to  urge  me  to  rive  way  before  rebelhous  subjects?'  M, 
de  Vitrolles  earnestly  rephed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  he 
thought  he  could  not  give  a  stronger  proof  of  devotedness  to  his 
king,  and  that  it  would  be  deceiving  him  were  he  to  attempt  to 
make  light  of  the  case.     "  I  go  still  further,"  he  added,  "  and  I 

?uestion  whether  your  majesty  can  now  enter  your  revolted  capital; 
am  sure  the  dignity  of  jrour  crown  would  suflfer  severely:  but 
what  is  to  be  done?  How  is  a  whole  population  of  insurgents  to  be 
put  down  ?  It  would  be  a  hundred  times  better  to  transfer  the  centre 
of  this  horrid  war  elsewhere.  Do  you  think  you  can  reckon  on  La 
Vendee?  I  am  ready  to  prove  my  devotedness  to  the  last.**  Charles 
X.  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment.  *'  La  Vendue !"  he  said,  mus- 
ingly, *'  it  would  be  very  difficult ! — very  difficult !" 

The  Due  de  Mortemart  was  called  in  again.  The  king's  temper 
seemed  to  him  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change :  his  dejection 
had  given  place  to  a  singular  kind  of  nervous  excitement;  he  ^owed 
almost  an  eager  alacrity  to  si^  the  ordinances,  at  the  same  time  nar- 
rowing his  concessions  withm  certain  limits.  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  the  monarchy  surrendered  its  sword. 

It  was  almost  day  when' the  Due  de  Mortemart  left  the  king's  bed- 
room. He  met  M,  de  Polignac  on  the  terrace.  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  seen  him  dressed  in  the  imiform  of  a  general  officer. 
The  prince  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  Before  them  lay  Paris 
hidden  In  a  cloud  of  mist  and  smoke ;  and  the  firing  of  the  advanced 
posts  was  heard  at  intervals.  Suddenly  M.  de  Pougnac,  stretching 
out  his  arms  towards  the  capital,  cried  out  Uke  one  inspired,  *'  What 
a  misfortune  that  my  sword  broke  in  my  hand ;  I  was  in  the  act  of 
establishing  the  charter  on  indestructible  bases !"  Then  turning  to 
M.  de  Mortemart,  **  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  throw  impediments 
here  in  the  way  of  your  mission.  You  are  going  to  Paris;  I  to  Ver- 
sailles." 

A  carriage  conveyed  M.  de  Mortemart,  with  MM.  d'Argout  and 
Mazas,  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  they  were  stopped  and  re- 
fused permission  to  proceed.  The  dauphin,  who  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  troops  the  day  before,  and  who  was  bent  on  pre- 
venting concessions  at  all  cost,  had  written  to  the  officers  of  the  ad- 
vanced posts,  forbidding  them  on  their  lives  to  allow  any  one  to  pass 
who  came  from  St.  Cloud.  After  a  very  sharp  altercation,  M.  de 
Mortemart  obtained  leave  to  proceed ;  but  he  had  to  pass  the  Boia 
de  Boulogne  on  foot,  making  a  long  bend  out  of  his  way,  lest  he 
should  be  arrested  at  the  barrier  of  rassy.  He  observed  that  from 
the  Pont  du  Jour  to  the  Pont  de  Greneue  all  was  lonely  and  silent. 
He  got  into  Paris  by  climbing  a  wall  in  which  a  breach  had  been 
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made  for  the  purpose  of  smuff^ling  wine.  He  walked  on  without  a 
cravat,  and  with  nis  coat  on^s  arm,  falling  in  with  different  groups 
of  working  men,  whose  suspicions  he  disarmed  by  a  few  on-hand 
soldierly  pnrases,  and  in  this  style  he  reached  the  rlace  Louis  XV. 
It  was  now  about  eight  in  the  morning;  the  city  was  silent,  and 
all  tlie  windows  were  closed ;  no  one  was  seen  in  the  streets  but  a 
few  persons  quietly  passing  along.  ^*  It  is  tlie  calmness  of  strength/' 
said  the  Due  de  Mortemart  to  those  who  accompanied  him. 

The  Parisians  had  spent  the  night  in  constructing  barricades  to 
secure  the  city  from  all  assault.  Lampions  placed  in  the  windows  and 
on  the  piles  of  stones  gave  Ught  to  tne  busy  groups  at  work  from 
point  to  point  What  was  the  condition  of  bfe  of  these  workers? 
For  whom  did  they  keep  watch  beside  those  heaps  of  stones? 
What  were  their  hopes  ?  Strange  clamoiu^,  followed  by  long  intervals 
of  silence,  were  heard  bursting  from  the  remote  quarters  of  the  city; 
and  the  bourgeois  patrols  hsuted  to  hearken  to  that  voice  of  the 
people  in  the  night.  Watch  was  likewise  kept  at  the  H6tel 
Laffittc. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


The  monarchy  was  vanquished !  The  people  was  encamped  in 
the  streets  and  thoroughfares  :  what  was  to  ensue  ? 

At  daybreak  on  the  30th,  M.  de  Glandev^s  called  on  M.  Laffitte, 
and  the  following  important  and  memorable  conversation  took  place 
between  those  gentlemen: 

**  Well,  sir, '  said  the  governor  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  bankeri 
"  here  you  are,  master  of  Paris  these  twenty -four  hours.  Will  you 
save  the  monarchy?' — "  Which  monarchy,  sir?  That  of  1789,  or  that 
of  18 14  ?"— **  Tlie  constitutional  monarchy." — **  There  is  but  one  means 
by  which  it  can  be  saved,  that  is  by  crowning  die  Due  d'Orleuns. 
*'  llie  Due  d*0rleans,8ir,  the  Due  d'Orleans !  But  do  you  know  him?" 
*•  Yes,  tliese  fifteen  years." — **  Be  it  so.  What  are  tlie  duke*s  titles 
to  the  crown  ?  Tlie  boy  reared  in  Vienna  may  at  least  appeal  to  the 
memory  of  his  father*^  glory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  Napoleon  has 
written  his  annab  in  characters  of  flame  upon  men's  minds.  But 
what  prestige  encompasses  the  Due  d 'Orleans?  Does  the  people  even 
know  his  history?  llow  often  has  it  heard  liis  name?" — '*  I  consider 
that  an  advantiu^e  rather  than  otherwise.  Deriving  no  strength 
whatever  from  his  influence  on  men's  imaginations,  ne  will  find  it 
the  less  easy  to  overstep  the  limits  within  which  it  is  desirable  that 
r«)yalty  should  be  confineil.  And  then  the  prince  Ima  private  vir» 
tues  which  to  me  are  warrant  for  his  pubhc  virtues.  His  life  is 
4xempt  from  the  scandalous  impurities  that  have  sullied  that  of 
iuany  princes.     He  shows  liis  self-respect  in  respecting  Ids  wife; 
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he  makes  himself  loved  and  feared  by  his  children." — "  Common 
place  virtues,  and  surely  not  so  exalted  that  they  cannot  be  ade- 
quately recompensed  save  by  the  gift  of  a  crown  1     Are  you  not 
aware,  too,  that  he  is  accused  of  having  openly  approved  of  tlie  ho- 
micidal votes  of  his  father,  and  having  been  unplicated,  in  the  evil 
days  of  our  history,  in  schemes  having  for  their  purpose  for  ever  to 
exclude  the  direct  heirs  of  the  unhappy  Louis  X  Vl.  from  the  throne, 
and  of  Iiaving  maintained  in  London,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  an 
attitude  that  made  him  an  object  of  the  strangest  suspicions?  That 
he  may  have  been  calumniated  when  he  has  been  represented  as 
caressing  all  parties  since  1815,  procuring  the  restitution  of  hia 
appanage  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  castmg  dismay  among  the  purchasers 
of  national  estates  by  his  numerous  lawsuits,  cringing  at  court,  and 
out  of  court  flattering  all  the  mischief-makers;  this  is  possible,  pro- 
bable if  you  will.    But  one  thing  at  all  events  is  certain, — ^namely, 
that  Louis  XVIIl.  put  him  in  possession  of  vast  domains ;  that 
Charles  X.  personally  interceded  to  procure  him  an  independent 
appanage  sanctioned  by  law  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  title  of  '  royal 
highness,'  which  he  so  coveted,  has  been  graciously  accorded  him. 
Loaded  with  favours  by  the  elder  branch,  ne  is  not  in  a  position  to 
allow  of  liis  gathering  up  their  heritage;  and  would  he  himself  per- 
mit, were  he  aware  of  it,  that  his  name  should  be  used  to  kindle  the 
conflagration  that  must  consume  liis  family !" — "  We  are  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  personal  interests  of  the  prince,  monsieur  le  baron;  what 
we  have  to  look  to  is  the  interests  of  the  country,  threatened  as  it  is 
with  anarchy.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  situation 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  is  painful  or  not  to  his  feelings,  but  simply 
whether  or  not  his  ad\'anccmcnt  to  the  throne  is  desirable  for  France. 
Now  what  prince  is  freer  than  he  iroin  the  prejudices  that  have  just 
hurried  Charles  X.  to  his  downfal?  What  prince  has  made  more 
open  and  decided  profession  of  liberalism  ?    And  what  course  can 
you  suggest  preferable  to  tliat  of  placing  the  crown  on  his  head  ?"-— 
"  If  you  believe  Charles  X.  guilty,  at  least  you  will  admit  that  tho 
Due  de  Hordeaux  is  innocent.     Let  us  preserve  the  crown  for  him. 
He  will  be  trained  up  in  good  principle?.     Does  La£iyette  very  sin- 
cerely desire  a  republic  ?' — '*  lie  would  wish  for  it,  if  he  wercnot  afmid 
of  too  doop-searching  a  convulsion." — "  Well  then,  let  a  council  of 
rejjoncy  be  established.  You  would  take  part  in  it  with  Lafayette."— 
"  icstcnlay  that  might  have  been  pos.sible;  and  had  the  Duchess 
de  Bcrri,  Foparating  her  cause  from  that  of  the  old  kin^,  presented 
hersell*  with  her  youn^  son,  holding  a  tricolour  flag  in  her  hand — ** 
**  A  tricolour  flag  !  Wliy  it  is  in  their  eyes  the  symbol  of  every 
crime.     Rather  than  adopt  it  they  would  suflbr  themselves  to  be 
brayed  in  a  mortar." — "  In  tliat  case,  monsieur,  what  is  it  you  have 
to  propose  to  me?" 

M.  dc  Glandevc'S  took  hLs  leave.  Tlie  plan  he  had  suggested  ac- 
corded with  the  secret  liopcs  of  many  great  personages,  wlio  were 
unwilhng  that  the  chain  of  tradition  should  be  entirely  broken. 
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One  smglc  scheme  could  effect  the  twofold  purpose  ofprcventiiig 
the  principle  of  legitimacy  from  being  overthrown  in  France,  am 
hindering  royalty  from  too  openly  provoking  the  revolutionary 
spirit:  this  was,  whilst  respecting  the  divine  right  of  Henry  V.  to 
confide  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy  to  the  prudence  of  the  Due 
d'Orlcans. 

Such  was  for  a  moment  the  view  taken  by  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
Laffitte  went  further.  Surprised  at  the  pohtical  influence  of  a 
man,  whom  he  had  till  then  looked  on  as  a  mere  banker,  the  old 
diplomatist  could  not  help  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  vexadon, 
which,  contrary  to  his  habits  of  reserve,  he  sufiered  to  show  itself 
that  very  ni^ht  in  presence  of  his  intimate  acquaintances;  ^*  Really," 
said  he  "  M.  Laffitte  counts  me  for  very  little." 

But  M.  Laffitte  relied  on  the  advice  of  a  man  far  superior  to 
Talleyrand  in  range  of  vision  and  acuteness  of  intellect.  Granger 
had  too  keen  an  eye,  too  inexorable  a  sagacity  to  be  accessible  to 
enthusiasm.  When  he  saw  the  throne  of  Charles  X.  tottering,  he 
immediately  asked  himself  where  lay  the  strength.  It  was  in  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  of  this  he  might  have  found  proof,  if  needful,  in 
his  own  person.  Had  he  contented  himself  as  a  poet  with  celebrat- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  people,  as  linked  with  the  recollection  of  the 
imperial  glory,  his  genius  would  long  have  remained  imrecogniscd; 
but  with  the  hues  in  which  he  sung  of  the  emperor,  he  had  put 
forth  others  against  the  stupidity  of  legitimate  kmgs  and  the  inso> 
lence  of  the  nobles ;  in  this  way  he  had  come  to  be  adopted  by  the 
banking  and  high  commercial  classes : — thence  his  literary  fortime. 
His  renown  made  its  way  from  the  saloon  to  the  workshop,  and  his 
popularity  was  immense.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  he  could 
sliut  his  eyes  in  1830  to  the  preponderance  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and 
as  tliat  class  could  Iiave  but  one  possible  head,  the  successor  of  the 
regent,  as  moreover  Naix)leon  was*  not  on  the  spot,  Buranger  became 
the  soul  of  the  Orleanist  party.  He  did  little  personally,  it  is  true, 
but  a  great  deal  through  others.  He  hardly  let  himself  be  seen  at 
all  prominently ;  but  by  his  counsels,  which  were  religiously  heark- 
ened t4>,  he  acted  strongly  on  the  leading  men  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Hut  for  him  it  is  duubti'ul  whether  M.  Laffitte,  fur  instance,  would 
have  so  8teu<lily  aud  (icrseveringly  exerted  liimselt'for  the  realization 
of  their  common  wishes. 

A.*i  fur  the  motives  tliat  prompted  Berangcr  to  tliis  determination, 
should  history  condemn  or  acquit  him?  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Whilst  he  upheld  Laffitte's  steps  in  the  ways  of  Oileanism,  Bc- 
mnger  took  care  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  tlieir  royal  creature. 
Fearing  his  friend's  weakness,  the  sagacious  poet  advise<l  him  not  to 
consent  to  be  made  a  minister,  but  to  resen'e  liims-clf,  in  case  of 
ne<Ml,  for  another  revolutitm.  ik*nmger*8  dl'ci^Ion  was  ihereforo 
iv  lilicr  egotistical,  nor  altogether  shortsighted ;  but  he  is  open  to 
reproach  for  not  liaving  imderstood  that  in  a  movement  that 
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shuffled  all  tilings  promiscuously  together,  nothing  was  impossible 
with  the  help  of  energy.  The  people,  turned  out  into  the  streeta, 
too  little  knew  what  itself  would  have,  not  to  bestow  on  those  who 
should  have  resolutely  placed  themselves  at  its  head  the  reward  of 
intelligent  and  virtuous  daring.  Great  deeds,  after  all,  never  sprang 
but  from  a  sublime  madness.  Unfortunately  not  to  know  how  to 
dare  is  the  fatal  defect  of  the  too  quicksighted.  Beranger  desired  a 
king,  even  whilst  he  distrusted  royalty,  because  he  saw  clearly  and 
promptly  that  it  was  easier  to  make  a  monarch  than  to  estaUish  a 
republic.  He  was  sincere,  he  was  true-hearted;  but  he  was  the 
dupe  of  his  own  clearsightedness. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  had,  therefore,  in  his  favour,  the  day  after  the 
people's  victory,  the  power  of  names  and  that  of  ideas,  Jacques  Laf- 
fitte  and  Beranger. 

M.  de  Glandev^s  had  just  left  M.  Laffitte  when  the  latter  was 
visited  by  MM.  Thiers,  Miffnet,  and  Lar6guy.  The  draft  of  an 
Orleanist  proclamation  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Thiers,  and  it  was 
^eed  that  it  should  be  published  m  me  National^  the  Courier 
Frangais,  and  the  Commerce.  It  had  required  the  whole  strength 
of  a  people  to  overthrow  one  dynasty,  and  were  one  deputy  and 
three  journalists  enough  to  create  another  ? 

Nevertheless  the  indifference  of  the  people,  which  was  favourable 
to  the  projects  of  the  Orleanists,  might  become  a  source  of  serious 
impediments  to  them  according  to  circumstances.  When  MM. 
Thiers  and  Mignet  set  out  on  the  30th,  with  some  friends  from  the 
office  of  the  National  to  the  Bourse,  distributing  printed  strips 
among  the  crowd,  contxuning  eulogies  upon  the  Due  d*Qrleans,  they 
must  nave  been  much  struck  by  the  astonishment  their  proceedings 
occasioned,  and  when  they  reached  the  Plac«  de  la  Bourse  they 
must  have  felt  this  still  more  strongly,  for  there  they  were  received 
with  hisses. 

The  elevation  of  the  Due  d*Orldans  to  the  throne  naturally  found 
opponents  in  those  young  men  who  had  sided,  in  the  affairs  of  cAor- 
banneriey  with  Lafayette  against  Manuel ;  accordingly  they  ran  all 
over  Paris  propagating  their  own  apprehensions  and  antipathies. 
When  M.  Pierre  Lcroux,  for  instance,  announced  to  the  comoatants 
of  the  Passage  Dauphin  the  plot  that  was  in  hand,  one  unanimous 
burst  of  rage  was  heard.  **  If  that  be  the  case  the  battle  is  to  bo 
begim  again,  and  we  will  go  and  cast  fresh  baUs." 

On  witnessing  the  explosion  of  anger  which  he  had  himself  pro- 
voked, M.  Pierre  Loroux  liurried  off  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  warn 
Lafayette.  He  \-i  vidly  depicted  to  him  what  was  going  on,  reminded 
him  of  his  own  former  efforts  to  give  a  wholly  republican  impulse  to 
charbannerie^  and  of  the  duty  thence  imperatively  prescribed  to  him 
under  existing  occurrences;  and  he  ended  by  representing  to  him 
that  the  accession  of  another  Bourbon  to  the  throne  would  be  the 
signal  of  a  new  and  terrible  conflict. 

Seated  in  a  large  arm  chair,  his  eyes  fixed,  his  body  mottonleflii 
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Lafayette  seemed  like  one  stunned.  Suddenly  M.  de  Boismilon  came 
in  and  requested  the  liberation  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  d'Or- 
k^ns,  who,  having  quitted  his  regiment  at  Joi^y,  liad  been  arrested 
by  M.  IjCiillicr  the  mayor  of  Montrouffc.  **  i  ou  must  at  least  be 
allowed  time  to  deliberate,"  said  M.  JPierrc  Leroux  to  Lafayette; 
and  M.  de  Boismilon  having  left  the  room,  Leroux  hastily  wrote  an 
order  to  uphold  the  arrest.  He  placed  the  paper  before  Lafayettei 
who  was  on  the  point  of  signing  it,  when  M.  Odilon  Barrot  made 
his  appearance  in  tlie  uniform  of  a  national  guard.  He  drew  the 
old  general  into  another  room,  and  bringing  him  round  to  more 
timid  measures,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  send  oft*  M.  Comtc  to  Mont- 
rouge  with  an  order  for  the  young  prince's  liberation. 

The  rumour  of  this  arrest  had  reached  the  peristyle  of  the  Theatre 
des  Nouveautes,  where  a  band  of  violent  and  daring  men  were 
bivouacked  imdcr  the  command  of  M.  Etiennc  Arago.  **  A  prince  !'* 
they  shouted,  **  let  us  go  and  shoot  liim."  And  they  began  to  march. 
Tlu'ir  young  commander,  not  being  able  to  restram  them,  wrote  to 
M.  de  Lafayette,  tliat  the  life  of  the  Prince  de  Chartres  was  in  dan- 
ger, and  that  he  must  make  ha.ste  if  he  would  save  him.  For  his 
own  part,  he  took  care  to  lead  his  men  by  a  great  round.  At  some 
}»aces  from  the  Barriere  du  Maine,  he  made  them  lie  down  in  the 
ditches  by  the  side  of  the  road,  under  pretext  that  they  needed  rest, 
and  he  hastened  to  the  oflicer  on  gimrd  at  the  barrier,  and  begged 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  men  when  they  came  up  to  pa^s  tlirough 
with  their  arms.  He  then  pushed  on  to  Montrougo,  where  M.  Comte 
was  already  arrival.  The  Due  de  Chartres  immediately  set  off, 
precedwl  by  MM.  Boudrand  and  Boismilon,  for  the  Croix-de-Berry, 
where  M.  Leullier  %vas  oblijjred  to  exert  his  authority  as  mayor  to 

firiKure  him  post-horses.  ITie  young  man  trembled  from  head  to 
bot,  though  he  was  not  aware  how  much  liis  life  had  been  in  jeo- 
{Kirdy.  1  or  wliat  would  have  been  the  event  had  M.  Etienne  Anigo 
taken  as  much  pains  for  his  destruction  as  he  had  to  save  him  ?  And 
who  can  say  what  course  things  would  have  taken  in  that  case? 
C  ould  the  l)uc  d*Orleans  luive  picked  up  a  crown  out  of  his  son's 
gon»?  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ^ined,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  lost, — on 
this  alternative  hung  tlie  destmies  of  a  race  1  A  hard  lesson  this  to 
pride! 

llie  Orleanists  did  not  fail  to  give  out  that  the  Due  de  Chartres 
had  left  Joigny  to  ofler  his  swonl  to  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
llieir  adversaries  aflirmed  on  the  contrary,  that  he  had  set  out  to 
receive  orders  from  Cluirk*s  X.  One  thing  is  certain,  tliat  M.lA'ullier, 
who  had  converted  a  {nitriotic  arre:jt  into  a  generous  hospitality,  ren- 
dered in  this  affair  an  incalculable  service  to  the  house  of  Orleans, 
which  it  very  quickly  forgot. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  victory  could  not  long  remain  in  suspense  be- 
tween the  repubhcans  and  the  Orleanists.  The  latUT  liad  the 
iuimcnso  advantage  of  a  government  all  ready  to   their  hands. 
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M.  Laffittc  could  therefore  assume  with  impunity  all  the  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty,  and  it  was  he  who  sent  Carrel  to  Rouen  to  direct  the 
revolution  there.  It  was  at  his  house,  too,  that  the  deputies  assem- 
bled on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when,  imder.  the  momentary 
presidence  of  M.  Berard  (M.  Laffittc's  hurt  preventing  his  being 
present),  ^vas  read  the  following  proclamation,  which,  thanks  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Orleanists,  already  covered  all  the  walls  of  Paris. 

** Charles  X  can  neyer  rctnrii  to  Paris:  he  has  shed  the  blood  of  the  people. 

**  A  republic  would  expose  us  to  horrible  diylsions:  it  would  inToWc  us  in  hot* 
tilitics  with  Europe. 

•*  The  Due  d*Orleans  is  a  prince  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  rerdution. 

**  The  Due  d'Orleans  has  neyer  fought  against  us. 

•*  The  Due  d'Orleans  was  at  Jemappes. 

"  The  Due  d'Orleans  is  a  citizen  king. 

''The  Due  d*Orl^ans  has  carried  the  tricolour  flag  under  the  enemy's  fire;  the  Doc 
d*Orleans  can  alone  cany  it  again.    We  will  have  no  other  flag. 

**  The  Due  d'Orleans  does  not  declare  hiraselfl  He  waits  for  the  expression  of  our 
wishes.  Let  us  proclaim  those  wishes,  and  he  will  accept  the  charter,  as  we  hsTe 
alwajs  understood  and  desired  it.  It  is  from  the  French  people  ho  will  hold  his 
crown,** 

This  proclamation  was  drawn  up  with  great  art.  It  repeated  the 
name  of  the  Due  d'0rl(5ans  again  and  again,  in  order  that  this  name, 
little  known  to  the  peojjle,  might  nevertheless  be  deeply  imprinted 
on  its  memory.  By  talking  of  the  tricolour  flag  and  of  Jemappes  to 
a  multitude  who  troubled  themselves  little  about  political  forms,  it 
engaged  on  bclialf  of  the  elect  of  the  bourgeoisie  that  national  feeling 
that  had  been  exalted  to  so  high  a  pitch  by  the  victories  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  the  Empire.  Lastly,  it  invoked  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  the  better  to  destroy  it, — an  old  trick  of  courage-lacking 
ambition. 

The  reading  of  such  a  manifesto  could  not  but  produce  a  sensation 
in  the  assembTv.  Eulogies  on  the  Due  d*Orleans  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  What  more  was  wanting  to  create  a  powerfiil  party 
among  these  men?    The  Due  d'Orleans  was  monarchy  and  a  name. 

General  Dubourg  having  presented  himself,  at  tlus  sta^e  of  the 
proceedings,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  and  with  a  whip  in  his 
hand,  thx)  deputies  looked  upon  his  visit  only  as  an  audacious  piece 
of  impudence.  Tliey  refused  to  listen  to  him,  or  even  to  receive 
him.  Le^al  authority  was  already  organizing  itself  above  the 
wreck  of  the  insurrectional  powers,  and  the  dominion  of  men  alto- 
gether new  to  fame  was  beginning  to  ^vane  before  the  might  of 
established  reputations. 

But  it  was  essential  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  monarchy  ihe 
moral  forcxj  of  that  revolution,  tlie  physical  force  whereof  was  then 
stationed  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  liie  deputies  resolved  to  set  op 
tlie  Palais  Bourbon  against  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  and,  under  the  pre- 
text that  no  delilx^nition  of  serious  moment  could  take  place  in  the 
house  of  a  private  individual,  they  resolved  to  assemble  at  noon  in 
the  legislative  pakice.  This  showed  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.    Power  never  possesses  so  much  ] 
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as  immediately  after  violent  and  sudden  perturbations:  for  what  most 
embarrasses  and  confounds  men  congregated  together  is  to  see  them* 
ficlvc«  vrithout  masters. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  to  give  the  crown  to  the  Due 
d'Orleans  without  first  knowing  how  lar  the  wing?  of  lii*  ambition 
might  caxry  him  at  nee<l.  Some  me«=agL-s  had  ahvady  been  de» 
ppatehed  to  liim.  The  Ibllowinjr  letter,*  irritten  at  the  thatt-au  dc 
Neuilly,  at  a  quarter  past  three  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July, 
by  one  ol'  the  nurssengers  M.  Laffitte  had  sent  thither  the  pr«.i.fcding 
day,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  of  thinking  wluch  prevailed  ai  that 
time  in  the  chuteau : 

••  Tlie  Doc  d'Orli-ans  is  at  NcaillT  with  all  hi*  family,  Near  him.  at  Pureaux,  are 
the  n)val  tronpt;  and  an  order  iMoed  by  the  court  would  lie  c-nnogh  to  snatch  him 
fruni  the  nation,  wliich  may  find  in  him  a  lufficient  wamrnt  of  its  futuiv  K:cuhty. 

**It  is  propofleii  to  wait  on  liim  in  tlic  name  of  the  Cinstitutt-'l  auth-jrit:*.-?.  5'i:t- 
ahly  :ircompanied,  and  to  offer  him  the  cn»wn.  Should  he  plead  family  c-r>n«i«icr- 
ations  or  ncruples  of  delicacy,  it  will  be  answered  him,  tliat  his  a^iodc  in  I'aris  i«  im- 
portant to  the  tranquillity  of  tlie  capital  and  of  Franix-.  and  that  i:  is  necessary  to 
jiliice  him  in  safety  then*.  Tlie  infallibility  of  thi*  measure  may  1*  relied  on.  Fur- 
thennnre.  it  may  *!»e  set  down  for  certain  that  the  l>uc  d'Orleans  will  not  be  sUjw  to 
unite  himself  fully  with  the  wiilies  of  the  nation.'* 

Tliis  note  was  doubtle??  intended  tn  point  r»ut  to  the  partisan-  of 
the  duke  tlie  course  they  were  to  pursue.  Tluy  wen*  t'>  offer  him 
the  rrowii  with  a  j*h(»w  of  forcing  it  ui)on  him,  and  under  pretext 
that  hi<  presence  in  Paris  was  nece?sary  to  the  maintenance  <d  order. 
I  Jut  tlu-y  were  tjiven  to  understand  ly-foreliand  that  they  would  not 
incur  the  twofold  ri:?k  of  the  offer  and  of  a  refusal. 

M.  'Diiers  had  reappeared  at  the  Hotel  Laffitte.  On  hftinr.'j  tliat 
he  had  been  forestalled  at  Neuillv,  he  complained,  with  ill  humour, 
of  having  been  forgotten.  **  Wfiv  it  is  a  mutter  of  cour*^-  that  the 
abs-nt  i^houM  Ik*  forgotten,"  eaid  iJerang'T,  in  a  tone  of  'jui't  sir- 
casin.  "After  all.  who  stops  you?"  M.  Thier?  had  hi-  iiii^-q'^n 
nuthinticat<'<l  by  M.  Scbastiani,  and  set  out  accomjmnied  by  M. 
ScIkIHt.     lie  went  to  wck*  fortunr*. 

On  arriving  at  the  Chateau  deXcuilly,  tho  two  iir-gfitiator-  wr*rc 
re<'(iv«^l  by  the  Duches?*.'  d'OrlZ-ans,  her  hu*l)and>)c:iig  ali-'.-nt.  Wliilrt 
M.  lliicn?  wa.-i  unfolding  tin-  purport  of  his  me^-a^'*-.  gnat  un'-a-in'***! 
w:i>  dej»lct4:d  on  tlie  au.-tm*  couiitcnanc  of  tin-  dii(.!i«-.-s;  and  wb"n 
she  li-arne<l  that  it  was  prn{)o«ed  to  convi-y  into  h'-r  family  a  crown 
pnatchcd  from  th'»  lu-ad  nf  an  old  man  who  had  alway-"  pr^ivM  him- 
W-ll"  a  iaitliful  kinsman  and  a  generous  friend,  **  Sir,"  •'aid  sh'*.  ad- 
dressing M.  Scheffcr,  with  an  emotion  full  fif  tnie  grcatnf.-vs.  **  liow 
could  you  jHissibly  take  upon  you  such  a  commission?  Tljat  M. 
Tliii.»rs  sihould  have  done  so  does  not  so  much  *uq>rise  me:  h'*  d'>ofl 
nut  know  us  much;  but  you  have  been  admitted  to  our  iiitiin:iry, 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  appreciating  us — ali !  wc  can  nov«:r 
forgive  you  thi«.     A  rejection  ol  their  suit,  promjif-^l  by  *\irh  noble 

^'JThii  jrttgr.  pMMird  in  the  MHmirialdiFttAkiJe  ViUf,  ii  »t:i1  in  the  pr^Mtslun 
«  It-  H jrppoMle  MSMlier. 
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sentiments  left  the  two  envop  speechless,  when  Madame  Adelaide 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  Madame  do  Montjoie. 

Madame  Adelaide  had  too  masculine  a  mind,  and  too  little  pioiis 
fondness  of  heart,  to  yield  to  family  considerations.  Nevertheless, 
feeling  acutely  the  dangers  that  encompassed  her  brother,  she 
hastened  to  say,  '*  Let  them  make  my  brother  a  president,  a  na- 
tional guard,  any  thing  they  please,  provided  they  do  not  make  him 
an  outlaw."  These  words  were  the  plain  and  genuine  expression 
of  the  prince's  own  feelings  at  that  moment.  But  what  M!.  Thiers 
came  to  offer  was  a  crown,  and  Madame  Adelaide  was  not  prepared 
to  repulse  so  tempting  an  offer.  Thoroughly  devoted  to  her  brother, 
whose  views  she  sliared,  and  over  whom  she  possessed  some  influence, 
she  had  dreamed  for  him  of  honours  she  deemed  him  worthy  to 
enjoy.  One  only  fear  seemed  still  to  haunt  her.  What  would 
Europe  think?  To  scat  himself  on  the  throne  which  Louis  XVI. 
liad  quitted  for  the  scaffold — would  not  this  carry  alarm  into  every 
royal  house,  and  pLoce  the  peace  of  the  world  in  jeopardy? 

M.  Thiers  rephcd  that  these  fears  weregroimdless;  that  England, 
still  full  of  the  recollection  of  the  vanqmshed  Stuarts,  would  clap 
her  hands  at  an  issue  of  which  her  own  history  furnished  the  prece- 
dent ;  and  that  as  for  the  absolute  kings,  far  from  reproaching  the 
Due  d'Orleans  for  fixing  on  his  own  head  a  crown  that  hung  tossinjo^ 
in  the  storm,  they  would  be  thankful  to  him  for  having  made  his 
own  elevation  serve  as  a  bulwark  ag^nst  the  impetuous  flood  of 
lawless  passions;  that  there  was  somediing  great  in  being  the  saviour 
of  France;  and  that  if  it  was  too  late  for  feritimacy,  tne  time  for 
monarchy  was  not  yet  gone  by;  that  after  all  nothing  was  left;  the 
Due  d'Orleans  but  a  choice  between  dangers,  and  that  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  to  recoil  from  the  pjossible  perils  of  royalty,  was 
to  run  full  upon  a  republic  and  its  inevitable  violences. 

Such  arguments  were  not  of  a  nature  to  move  the  humble  and 
pious  soul  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  but  they  found  easy  acceptance 
with  Madame  Adelaide.  As  a  child  of  Paris,  as  she  herself  said, 
she  offered  to  go  among  the  Parisians.  It  was  agreed  that  word 
should  be  sent  to  the  duke,  and  M.  de  Montcsqmou  was  despatched 
to  him. 

He  was  then  at  Raincy,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  Hearing  of 
the  events  in  preparation  he  stepped  into  his  carriage,  and  M.  de 
Montesquiou  rode  on  before  him  on  horseback.  Presently  the  latter 
thought  the  sound  of  the  wheels  was  growing  fainter,  and  turning 
round  he  saw  the  prince's  carriage  mining  its  way  back  to  Raincy 
as  fast  as  the  horses  could  go.  Tlie  natural  effect  this  of  the  uncer* 
tainties  that  perplexed  the  prince  1 

The  time  was  come  when  he  should  be  resolved  and  determined; 
it  found  him  vacillating  and  weak.  Not  to  run  after  the  distributora 
of  empty  popularity,  but  to  attract  them  to  him  by  degrees;  to  avcnd 
every  conspicuous  step,  whilst  at  the  same  time  managing  to  be 
thought  pledged;  to  refuse  notliing,  to  appear  to  promise  much;  to 
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keep  fair  with  influential  agitators  as  future  consenratois  of  a  new 
reign;  to  contrive  that  he  should  be  carried  by  the  movement  of 
parties  without  letting  himself  be  borne  away  by  it,  such  had  been 
during  the  Restoration  the  part  attributed  by  the  court  to  Philippe 
Due  d'Orl^ans.  Endowed  with  that  kind  of  courage  which  when 
taken  unexpectedly  makes  head  against  the  emergency,  but  not  with 
that  which  looks  with  unruffled  equanimity  on  distant  perils,  he  had 
passed  many  years  in  foreseeing  a  catastrophe  and  in  dreading  it. 
Not  wishing  at  any  price  to  be  involved  in  some  great  shipwreck,  and 
his  not  being  one  of  those  strong  minds  to  which  illfortune  is  wel- 
come, proviaed  it  be  illustrious,  he  at  first  gave  the  court  interested 
but  sincere  advice.  When  his  counsels  were  rejecte<l,  he  applied 
his  thoughts  only  to  creating  for  himself  an  existence  apart  m  the 
royal  family.  lie  temporized  with  his  destiny.  To  seize  the  spoils 
of  his  kindred  at  the  peril  of  his  head  was  a  crime  above  his  courage. 
He  wished  to  preserve  himself  from  sharing  their  downfal:  that  was 
all.  He  woula  never  have  staked  his  all  but  a  cast,  and  was  inca- 
pable of  those  acts  of  heroic  rashness  that  make  up  the  hfe  of  the 
ambitious.  At  the  first  sound  of  a  revolution  he  haa  foreseen,  it  was 
necessary  to  persuade  him  that  his  surest  means  of  preserving  his 

•roperty  was  to  become  king :  for  by  taking  a  crown  he  preserved 

is  domains. 

On  his  n»tum  to  Paris  M.  Tliiers  everywhere  related  with  enthu- 
siasm the  gracious  reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  princesses; 
not  omitting  from  the  list  of  all  the  delightful  things  he  nad  expe- 
rienced a  thousand  puerile  and  perhaps  inexact  details,  even  to  the 
glass  of  water  presented  to  him  by  hands  almost  royaL  Was  this  a 
snare  set  for  the  credulous  vanity  of  his  bourgeois  hearers?  or  had 
he  really  been  the  dupe  of  diat  patronising)^  goodnature,  which  is  the 
last  fonn  put  on  by  the  pride  of  the  great  r* 

The  deputies  met  at  noon  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  as  previously 
resolved.  M.  Laffitte  was  not  ignorant  how  important  it  is  in  times 
of  trouble  to  offer  a  clear  and  definite  mark  to  the  minds  of  men.  To 
bring  about  revolutions  it  is  essential  to  be  well  aware  what  men 
would  twi  have ;  but  the  sure  means  towards  swayinpr  them  is  to 
know  better  than  any  one  else  what  men  would  have.  Jliose,  thera> 
lore,  who  were  privy  to  M.  I^itte*s  purpose  went  about  every  where 

Eropacfating  the  news  that  all  was  ready  for  the  installation  of  the 
>uc  a'Orleans;  that  he  alone  was  competent  to  prevent  the  return 
of  despotism,  and  to  bridle  the  turbulence  of  demagogues.  These 
assertions  adroitly  promulgated,  reassured  the  timid,  encouraged  the 
weak,  fixed  the  wavering,  and  created  in  reality  the  strength  of  the 
party  that  was  represented  as  so  strong,  for  as  much  as  the  courage 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  largely  made  up  of  cowardice. 

M.  LaiBtte,  voted  president  by  acclamation,  opened  the  sittingti 
and  M.  Berard  announced  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Due  de 
Mortcmart.  Deep  must  have  been  tne  feelings  of  bitterness  and  pitj 
that  seized  those  who  then  beheld  the  manner  in  which  all  those 
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pale  legislators  awaited  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  from  the  king.  On 
the  one  hand  they  could  hear  the  victorious  shouts  out  of  doors;  on 
the  other  their  old  master  seemed  still  to  watch  them  from  St.  Cloud. 
Suspended  between  these  two  perils  the  majority  arranged  their 
looks  and  attitudes  so  as  not  to  risk  their  fortunes,  whatever  might 
turnup. 

A  single  member  took  his  seat  on  the  benches  reserved  to  the 
defenders  of  the  old  monarchy:  this  was  M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe.  He 
rose  and  in  a  saddened  voice  demanded  that  a  committee  of  peers 
and  deputies  should  be  appointed  to  propK)se  measures  calculated  to 
leconcile  all  interests,  and  to  put  all  consciences  at  peace.  This  pro- 
posal was  perfectly  suited  to  the  uncertainties  that  hung  over  all 
those  vacilmting  minds;  it  was  favourably  received,  and  the  com- 
missioners were  about  to  be  chosen  and  nominated,  when  General 
Crerard  announced  that  fifteen  himdrcd  men  from  Rouen  had  just 
arrived,  bringing  with  them  several  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they 
had  placed  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  These  images  of  war  cast 
into  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  caused  a  sort  of  shuddering  sensation; 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  bustle  and  agitation,  the  follow- 
ing names  were  drawn  from  the  ballotins:  urn:  Augiistin  Perier, 
Sebastiani,  Guizot,  Dclesscrt,  Hyde  de  NeuviUe.  The  choioe  of 
such  commissioners  proved  plainly  enough  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
deputies  Charles  X.  nad  not  yet  ceased  to  be  king.  The  oommis- 
sioners  took  the  road  to  the  Luxembourg.  M.  Ld&tte's  uneasiness 
was  manifest ;  he  felt  the  victory  escaping  out  of  his  hands.  Suddenly 
M.  Colin  de  Sussy  enters,  holding  m  his  hand  the  last  ordinances 
of  Charles  X.  Had  they  been  received  the  hopes  and  pretensions 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  would  undoubtedly  have  been  extmguished: 
the  president  was  therefore  invincibly  firm  and  determined,  and  M. 
de  Sussy  was  obliged  to  retire.  But  dangers  of  another  sort  threatened 
the  Orlcanist  faction.  The  people  assembled  round  the  chamber 
demanded  admission,  and  a  letter  energetically  expressinc;  that  desire 
was  put  into  the  president's  hands.  Now  the  pubhcity  of  the  sittings 
at  such  a  moment  would  have  been  tantamount  to  dlemocraOT.  m. 
LiafiBtte,  who  had  wished  that  the  assembly  of  deputies  should  be  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  legislature,  so  that  their  deoates  might  have  % 
character  of  greater  solemnity, — M.  LalEtte  negligently  let  &11  the 
words,  *'  This  is  not  a  sitting  (seance),  but  a  simple  assemblage 
(reunion)  of  deputies,"  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

The  peers  of  France  had  met  in  the  Palais  du  Luxembouxv. 
There,  suFrounded  by  MM.  de  Bmglie,  Mole,  Pastoret,  de  Choiseiu, 
de  la  Roche  Aymon,  de  Coigny,  de  Tarcnte,  de  Deux  Breae,  were 
remarked  the  Due  de  Mortemart,  still  pale  from  a  long  fainting-fit, 
the  old  Marquis  de  Semonville,  and  the  poet  of  all  ruins,  the  Vi- 
comtc  de  Cliateaubriand.  He  had  arrived  in  that  palace  of  a  de- 
generate aristocracy  amid  the  acclamations,  and  borne  on  the  anus 
of  an  enthusiastic  body  of  youths.  Yet  he  had  come  only  to  save 
for  a  last  blow  the  majesty  of  the  things  that  had  long  outlived 
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tlieiDselYes.  Seated  apart,  melancholy  and  triumpliant,  lie  lemained 
awhile  silent  and  as  if  a  prej  to  all  the  conflicting  energies  of  his 
soul.  But  soon  shaking  off  his  revery  he  earnestly  c^diorted  his 
colleagues  to  imdauntcd  fidelity.  "  Let  us  protest,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  in  favour  of  expiring  monarchy.  Let  us,  if  necessary,  quit  Paris; 
but  withersoever  force  may  drive  us,  let  us  save  the  king,  messieurs, 
and  let  us  put  our  trust  in  all  the  jjood  chances  of  courage.''  Then, 
as  if  the  ovation  he  had  just  received  had  caused  some  disturbance 
to  his  thoughts,  **  Let  us  think  also,"  he  added,  with  warmth,  "  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  involves  the  salvation  of  legitimacy. 
A  pen!  two  months!  and  I  raise  up  the  throne  again;" — a  poet's 
illusions.  The  ambassadors  of  the  bourgeoisie  entered,  demanding 
tlie  lieutcnant-gencmlship  of  the  kingaom  for  the  man  of  their 
choice;  and  few  voices  m  that  assembly  of  dukes  were  raised  in 
favour  of  a  falling  power.  Human  baseness  loves  to  nestle  under 
the  pomp  of  high  station ;  the  most  illustrious  peifidies  are  the  most 
freciuent. 

Meanwhile  the  return  of  the  commissioners  was  anxiously  awaited 
at  the  Palais  Rourbon.  M.  Dupin  set  forth  all  the  danger  that  ex- 
isted in  the  violent  situation  of  Paris.  M.  Keratry  demanded  that 
a  decision  should  be  come  to,  and  Benjamin  Constant  that  the  de- 
chum  sliould  be  radical.  Lastly,  I-^favette  sent  word  to  the  depu- 
ties, from  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  he  was  beset  by  a  thousand 
various  rumours,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and  not  to  give  up  the  crown 
without  making  conditions.  Things  were  in  this  state  when  the 
commissioners  appeared,  (ireneral  oebastiani  reported  the  manner 
in  which  they  ha(I  fulfilled  their  mission;  and  he,  who  tliat  very  day 
had  uttered  Uiose  words,  TTiere  is  nothing  national  here  hut  the  white 
flag^  drew  up,  in  conjunction  with  Benjamin  Constant,  the  following 
declaration : 

**  The  mcetinir  of  deputies  mt  this  time  in  Paris,  has  deemed  it  vrRentlj  necessaij 
to  entreat  hin  royal  highness  the  I>iic  d'Orlrant  tu  refmir  to  the  capital,  to  exerdie 
tlK-re  the  Ainciionii  (vf  lU-utenunt-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  express  to  him 
tlieir  desire  to  prescrre  tin*  tricitlour  ctx^kade.  It  has,  moreover,  lelt  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  upplring  itself,  witliout  intermissicm,  t<i  the  task  of  secnring  to 
France,  in  thca|^niarhingsi-ssion  of  the  cliamliers,  all  the  indlspensabk  guarantees 
for  tlie  fuU  and  entire  execution  uf  tlie  charter.*' 

Th(»  reading  of  tlie  document  produced  a  great  agitation  in  tho 
assembly.  Those  who,  like  M.  Laflitte,  knci*'  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
counted  too  little  on  his  hardihood  ni>t  to  seek  to  compromise  him. 
llioy  feared  that  a  simple  invitation  would  too  much  magnify  in  hiB 
eyes  the  dangers  of  the  moment,  ami  that  he  would  hold  out  lonccr 
inan  would  he  expedient  in  a  crisis  in  which  c%'ery  thing  dcpcnaed 
on  a  pn>mpt  decision.  They  would  liavc  wished  that  toe  chamber, 
by  declariiig  him  licutcnant-p-nc!ral  in  a  solemn  and  pcrcmptoij 
manner,  riioiild  have  so  forced  him  into  the  ways  of  revolution  that 
he  could  not  recede.  Knowing  his  ambition  to  be  more  deliberate 
tiian  coun^UB,  more  ardent  than  acdve,  thcj  would  have  wished 
to  crown  his  haipcA  without  leaving  Um  uidec  the  neoeMtj  <''  ts- 
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erting  any  degree  of  daring.  For  those,  on  tlie  other  hand,  whose 
minds  were  not  yet  made  up,  to  express  a  desire  which  might  seem 
revolutionary,  was  already  carrying  things  much  too  far.  Amidst  this 
fluctuation  of  thought  and  feeling,  M.  Laffitte's  voice  was  heard  de- 
manding that  the  declaration  should  be  signed  in  consideration  of 
its  importance.  The  agitation  redoubled.  **You  have  not  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  crown,"  cried  M.  Villemain.  "  For  mercy's 
sake,"  said  old  Charles  dc  Lameth,  in  a  whining  voice,  *'  recollect 
the  revolution,  and  the  danger  of  signatures." — "For  my  part," 
said  M.  Delessert,  "  what  I  vote  I  sign."  Finally  the  concluaons 
imbodied  in  the  report  were  adopted,  and  a  deputation  of  twelve 
members,  of  which  M.  Gallot  was  named  president,  was  directed  to 
set  out  for  Neuilly,  and  to  lay  before  the  Due  d*Orleans  the  resolu- 
tions, or  rather  the  wishes  of  the  cliamber. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  neither  the  deputies  nor  their  president 
had  ventured  to  affix  their  signatures  to  the  declaration  cited  above. 
A  copy  of  it  having  been  sent  to  the  municipal  commission,  M. 
Mauguin  considered  the  document,  as  adopted  by  the  chamber,  so 
coimter-revolutionary  in  substance,  and  so  ambiguous  in  form,  that 
he  wrote  instantly  to  M.  Laffitte  that  such  a  document  could  not  be 
published  as  an  act  of  the  government,  unless  bearing  the  signatures 
of  its  authors.     He  was  right. 

For  as  tlic  denouement  drew  near,  the  republicans  redoubled  their 
efforts.  Assembled  at  the  house  of  Lointier,  the  restaurateur,  they 
deliberated  with  their  muskets  in  their  hands.  PoUtical  scienoe, 
knowledge  of  business,  position,  reputation,  great  fortunes,  all  these 
things  they  wanted:  this  was  their  weakness,  but  it  was  also  their 
strength.  Inasmuch  as  they  could  brave  every  thing,  they  could 
obtain  every  thing.  Their  convictions  were  intractable,  because  men 
must  have  studied  much,  and  have  had  much  practical  experience, 
to  arrive  at  doubt;  they  felt  the  less  hesitation,  as  they  took  but 
little  account  of  obstacles;  and,  prepared  as  they  were  for  death, 
they  were  thereby  prepared  for  command. 

The  Orleanist  party  feared  them,  but  durst  not  combat  them 
openly.  It  had  sent  some  of  its  most  ardent  emissaries  among  them 
to  discoumge  or  divide  them.  No  efforts  were  spared  by  MM. 
Larreguy  and  Combe  Sieyt^  to  gain  approval  in  Lointicr's  rooms 
for  the  arrangement  that  called  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne :  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  these  efforts  derived  great  force  from  the 
poet  l^eranger*s  adhesion.  A  stormy  debate  soon  began.  The  honest 
and  sincere  republicans  foamed  with  indignation  at  seeing  what  they 
called  their  victory  filched  from  them  by  intrigue.  Some  of  these, 
with  tliat  excess  of  distrust  peculiar  to  conflicting  parties,  already 
whispered  accusations  against  M.  Chevallier,  the  president  of  tlie 
assembly,  charging  him  with  wishing  to  prolong  the  sitting,  and  to 
spin  out  the  discussion  to  a  wearisome  length,  in  order  to  let  the 
glow  of  generous  passions  die  away.  An  Orleanist  orator  had  a 
musket  levelled  at  nim  by  a  member  of  the  assembly.    At  last  it 
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was  dedded  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  present  to  the 
provisional  ^vomment,  then  sitting  in  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  an  ad- 
dress begimung  thus: 

**  Yeiterdmj  the  people  xeoonquered  its  sacred  rights  at  the  cost  of  its  hlood.  The 
most  predoos  of  these  rights  is  that  of  freely  choosing  its  own  government.  Means 
roust  be  taken  to  prevent  anj  proclamation  from  being  made  which  designates  a 
chief,  when  the  very  form  of  the  government  cannot  be  determined. 

**  There  exists  a  jprovisional  representation  of  the  nation.  Let  it  remain  in  per- 
manence till  the  wish  of  the  minority  of  Frenchmen  can  have  been  known,"  &c 

M.  Hubert  was  chosen  to  carry  this  address  to  the  Hotel  dc  Ville : 
he  set  out  in  the  uniform  of  a  national  guard,  and  accompanied  by 
several  members  of  the  assembly,  among  whom  were  Treiat,  Teste, 
Clmrlcs  Hingray,  Bastide,  PoubcUe^  and  Guinard,  all  of  them  men 
fiill  of  energy,  disinterestedness,  and  ardour.  The  deputation  made 
its  way  through  the  immense  crowd  in  the  Place  dc  Gr^e,  Hubert 
carrying  the  address  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 

Admitted  to  the  presence  of  Gt^neral  Lafayette,  the  republicans 
surrounded  him  with  a  sort  of  grove  and  even  somewhat  imperious 
deference.  Hubert  read  the  aadress  in  a  very  emphatic  manner: 
then  pointing  to  the  fresh  marks  of  balls  in  the  ceiling,  he  adjured 
Lafayette,  by  the  recollections  of  the  fight,  not  to  let  the  fruits  of 
the  popular  victory  perish.  He  added,  that  Lafayette  was  bound  to 
reckon  with  the  people  for  the  potency  he  derived  from  a  revered 
name;  tlmt  to  hang  back  would  be  weakness  or  perfidy:  and  he 
concluded  by  strongly  uimng  him  to  assume  the  dictatorship.  This 
was  presuming  too  much  upon  Lafayette's  hardihood.  Inwardly 
perturbed,  but  still  master  of  his  emotions,  he  delivered  a  long 
speech,  in  which  his  embarrassment  only  betrayed  itself  by  the  inco- 
herence of  his  thoughts  and  by  his  verbosity.  He  talked  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  first  revolution,  and  of  the  part  he  had  played 
in  those  great  events;  and  soon,  thanks  to  him,  the  solemnity  of  the 
proposal  just  made  to  him  was  lost  in  the  details  of  a  familiar  and 
diijointed  conversation.  A  voice  demanded,  **  May  we  at  least  count 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press?' — "  Who  doubts  it?"  replied  M.  de  La- 
borde,  with  an  oath.  Some  of  the  persons  present  then  stated  that 
they  had  drawn  up  a  proclamation  for  which  they  could  not  find  a 
printer,  and  that  tnoiw  they  had  applied  to  had  shown  them  an  ex- 
press prohibition  bearing  the  si^aturc  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.— 
**  Take  care,  messieurs,*'  said  the  incredulous  Lafayette,  with  a  smile, 
**  there  is  no  sort  of  means  but  is  employed  at  certain  epochs.  How 
of\on  during  our  first  revolution  was  my  own  signature  odumniated  T' 
Such  was  the  idle  talk  in  which  M.  de  Lafayette  wasted  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  the  prci'ious  hours  that  were  turned  to  such  profitable  ac- 
count in  the  Hotel  Laflitte.  But  an  extraordinary  incident  presently 
aroused  all  energies.  The  door  of  M.  Lafayette's  cabinet  was  openea« 
and  the  visit  of  a  peer  of  France  was  announced  to  the  general  in  a 
wliisper.  •'  Let  him  come  in."  **  But  he  wishes  for  a  private  in- 
ior\'iew."  "  Let  him  come  in,  I  tell  you;  lam  here  among  my 
friends,  and  whatever  he  has  to  say  to  me  they  may  hear."    TkSe 
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peer  of  France  was  introduced:  it  was  the  Comte  de  Suasy.  IBs 
countenance  seemed  wobegonc,  and  tears  stood  in  his  ctcs.  He 
held  out  to  M.  de  Lafayette  the  ordinances  which  the  cnambcr  o£ 
deputies  had  refused  to  receive.  M.  de  Lafayette  made  a  few  re- 
marks to  him  on  the  connexions  of  blood  between  the  Lafajettes 
and  the  Mortcmarts,  that  savoured  of  the  republican  grcmd-seignewr, 
and  taking  tlie  papers  from  him,  he  spread  tnem  out  like  a  hand  of 
cards  before  his  young  friends.  No  sooner  were  the  contents  known, 
than  a  furious  snout  rent  the  hall — "  We  are  tricked !  What  does 
this  mean?  New  ministers  named  b^  Charles  X.  1  No !  no  !  no 
more  Bourbons  !*'  And  all  the  rcpubhcans  present  stared  anxiously 
in  each  other's  faces.  One  of  them,  M.  Bastide,  rushed  at  M.  to 
Sussy,  to  pitch  him  out  of  the  window:  "  What  arc  you  about?' 
said  M.  Trelat,  holding  him  back,  *'  a  negotiator !"  Upon  this  M. 
dc  Lafayette,  still  calm  amidst  all  tliis  uproar,  turned  to  M.  de  Suasy 
with  an  expressive  gesture,  and  rec^uested  him  to  ^o  before  the  mu- 
nicipal commission;  and  General  Lobau,  coming  m  at  the  moment, 
offered  to  show  the  count  the  way.  Some  minutes  aflcr,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  republican  deputation,  imeasy  as  to  what  might  be  the 
result,  lef^  M.  dc  Lafayette,  and  followed  De  Sussy.  Some  of  them 
lost  their  way  in  the  building;  others  found  the  room  where  the 
municipal  commission  was  sittmg  with  the  door  locked.  They  de- 
manded admission;  no  answer  was  made  them;  incensed  at  this  th^ 
began  to  batter  at  the  door  with  the  buts  of  their  muskets;  it  was 
opened  at  last  from  within,  and  entering  the  room  they  found  M.  de 
Sussy  chatting  amicably  with  the  members  of  the  municipal  com- 
mission. M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  alone  exhibited  an  impassioned 
attitude.  **  Take  back  your  ordinances,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  we  no 
longer  know  Charles  X."  At  the  same  time  the  sonorous  voice  of 
Hubert  was  heard,  reading  for  the  second  time  the  address  from  the 
Lointier  meeting. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  hastened  to  reply  in  the  name  of  die  muni- 
cipal commission :  he  combated,  Avith  moderation  and  ability,  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  address;  and  it  was  he  who,  on  this  occa- 
sion, uttcrea  the  words  subsequently  attributed  to  General  Lafayette: 
**  The  Due  d'Orloans  is  the  best  of  republics."  Wliilst  he  was 
speakinfT,  M.  Mau^in's  countenance  showed  signs  of  marked  dis- 
approbation, and  his  gestures  more  tlian  once  Ix^poke  his  dissatis- 
faction. 

The  Comte  de  Sussy,  discouraged  by  his  reception,  applied  to  M. 
dc  Lafayette  for  a  letter  to  die  Due  de  Mortemart,  and  the  repub- 
lican deputation  was  taking  its  departure,  when  Audry  de  Puyra- 
veau, going  up  to  Hubert,  and  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 
said,  with  warmth,  *'  Stay,  here  is  a  proclamation  which  the  muni- 
cipal commission  at  first  approved  of,  but  wliich  it  now  declines  to 
publish.  It  must  he  circiilatcil."  The  moment  he  got  into  the  open 
square,  Hubert  stootl  up  on  a  stone  post,  and  read  the  proclamation 
to  the  crowd.    It  ran  thus : 
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ikft«e. 

**  She  dwprmndi  ft  oooftftution. 

**  She  grants  the  proTiaional  goTeroment  only  the  right  of  oonsuHhig. 

"  Tin  rach  time  *■  the  shall  hare  expressed  her  will  by  new  electkms,  respect  to 
the  following  principles  1 

**  No  more  royalty ;  y 

"  The  gOTcmment  carried  on  only  by  mandator!^  elected  by  the  nation ; 

"  The  executive  power  confided  to  a  temporary  president; 

**  The  co-operation,  mediate  or  immediate,  of  all  citizens  in  the  election  of  deputies; 

**  Liberty  to  all  rdigioos  denominations;  no  more  state  religion: 

**  Appointments  in  the  army  and  navy  gnarant^x^d  from  all  arbitraiy  acts  of  dif« 
missal; 

'*  The  establishment  of  the  national  guards  all  over  Franoe.  The  guardianship  oC 
the  constitution  is  confided  to  them. 

^  Those  principles  for  whidi  we  have  recently  exposed  our  lives  we  wOl  uphold  at 
need  by  legal  insurrection.'' 

This  proclamation  fixes  very  precisely  the  limit  at  which  the  most 
adventurous  spirits  stopped  in  1830,  excepting,  however,  some  few 
disciples  of  St.  Simon.  That  the  state  religion  should  be  abolished; 
that  a  president  should  be  substituted  for  a  king;  that  universal 
suffinge,  in  one  degree  or  in  two  degrees,  should  be  established; 
this  was  the  whole  extent  of  changes  contemplated  by  the  most 
daring  innovators.  But  would  society  be  more  happy  when  the 
right  of  morally  directinf^  it  should  have  been  wrwrted  fix)m  the 
state?  Would  the  overSirow  of  royalty  suffice  to  hinder  thence* 
forth  the  existence  of  tyranny  in  the  avil  relations  between  the 
capitalist  and  tlie  labourer?  ^vliether  was  universal  suffirage  to  be 
proclaimed  as  the  recognition  of  a  metaphysical  right,  or  as  a  cer^ 
tain  means  of  arriving  at  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  social 
order?  Such  questions  were  too  profound  for  the  times;  and  more 
than  one  tempest  was  destined  to  orcak  forth  before  any  one  should 
think  of  solving  them.  In  1830  no  one  even  thought  of  pro« 
pounding  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  republicans  had  this  immense  advantage 
in  presence  of  a  people  in  movement,  that  the  objects  they  sought 
were  the  most  definite  and  the  newest  of  all  at  tliat  time  presented 
to  the  public.  But  they  wanted  organization,  and  above  all,  a 
leader.  To  judge  of  the  impulse,  M.  dc  Lafayette  was  competent 
to  {jive  to  events,  it  is  enough  to  compare  the  circumstances  imder 
which  it  was  written,  with  the  following  letter  addressed  by  him 
to  the  Due  dc  Mortemart,  and  sent  by  the  hands  of  M.  de  Sussy : 

**  MoNffiBvm  Lc  Dec,— I  hare  rccoircd  the  letter  joa  huTc  done  me  the  honour 
to  write  me  with  all  the  aeotirocnts  I  hare  loo^  entertained  lor  jour  pcnonal  cbMi* 
racier.  M.  le  Comte  de  SuMy  will  give  jou  an  acooimtof  the  riait  he  had  the  good- 
DeM  to  make  roc  ;  I  hare  fulfiUcd  your  inUrntions  in  reading  what  you  addnraaed 
to  Die  to  many  persons  about  uie ;  I  ruqacsted  Bl  dc  Sotsy  to  go  to  the  oommissiaii 
then  small  in  number,  which  wan  sitthig  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  saw  M.  Laffltte,* 
who  was  then  with  senral  of  his  coUoMpies,  and  i  will  delircr  to  General  Gtrai4 
the  papers  with  which  lie  has  commissioned  me;  but  the  duties  that  keep  mc  here 
rrader  it  hnpossible  that  I  should  go  to  yon.  Shoold  yon  come  to  the  Hotel  I  should 
luive  the  hoooor  of  receiring  you  tliere,  but  without  adrantagc  as  to  the  object  of 
this  cooTersatioii,  smce  your  conimoukrationt  have  been  made  to  my  colleagues.** 

*  M.  de  LaDiyettc  made  a  mistake  hcxv.  There  is,  bowerer,  an  eratuiv  in  tho 
MS.atthitiitooK» 
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There  was  in  this  letter  a  sort  of  veiled  sinceritv  not  easily  en- 
dured by  party  passions.  A  leader  capable  of  wnting  such  lines 
at  such  a  moment  would  very  soon  have  been  calumniated:  when 
once  suspicion  had  fallen  upon  him,  it  would  not  be  long  after  but 
he  woula  be  dealt  witli  as  a  traitor.  In  times  of  revolution  men 
have  not  leisure  to  suspect  long. 

After  all  the  field  was  open  to  all  that  had  daring  and  discern- 
ment. What  might  not  the  seeming  madness  of  a  mighty  heart  have 
effected  in  that  moment  of  disorder?  They  talked  indeed  of  a 
provisional  government  in  Paris;  but  the  following  fact  shows  what 
was  the  inanity  of  that  power  so  oddly  feared : 

The  national  guard  of  St.  Quentin  asked  for  two  pupils  of  the 
Polytechnique  to  command  it;  and  to  this  end  it  sent  a  deputation 
to  LafUtte,  which  mentioned  to  him  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  bring  over  the  regiment  quartered  at  La  F&re.  Lafayette 
summoned  two  pupils  of  the  Polytechnique,  and  sent  them  before 
the  municipal  commission,  accompanied  by  Odilon  Barrot.  M. 
Mauguin,  tne  only  member  present,  was  walking  about  the  hall. 
Being  informed  of  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  he  took  up  a  pen  and 
began  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  regiment  at  La  Fere,  when 
his  colleague,  Odilon  Barrot,  said  to  him,  "  Leave  it  to  them;  they 
undei-stand  those  things  better  than  we  do."  M.  Mauguin  ceded 
the  pen  to  one  of  the  young  men ;  the  proclamation  was  drawn  up, 
and  General  Lobau  entering  the  room,  it  was  handed  to  him  to  agn. 
He  refused,  and  went  out.  **  He  will  not  sign  any  thing,"  said 
M.  Mauguin;  •*  it  was  but  just  now  he  refus^  to  sign  an  order 
relating  to  the  seizure  of  a  powder  depot." — **  He  hangs  back,  then !" 
said  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  "  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  in  revolutions  than  men  who  hang  back.  I  will  go 
have  him  shot/' — *'  You  do  not  mean  it?"  replied  M.  Maugmn, 
eagerly.  "  Shoot  General  Lobau,  a  member  of  the  provisional 
government !" — **  The  very  same,"  replied  the  yoimg  man,  drawing 
M.  Mauguin  to  the  window  and  showing  him  some  hundred  men 
he  had  headed  at  the  capture  of  the  Caserne  de  Babylone.  "  If  I 
were  to  tell  those  brave  fellows  to  shoot  le  bon  Dieu  they  would  do 
it."     M.  Mauguin  smiled,  and  signed  the  proclamation  in  silence. 

It  was  on  that  day  that  a  packet  addressed  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador, Lord  Stuart  de  Rotlisay,  was  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Olio  only  of  the  members  of  tne  provisional  government  was  of  opi- 
nion that  its  contents  should  be  examined.  It  was  sent  to  Lord 
Stuart  with  the  seal  unbroken. 

Whilst  every  one  was  seeking  to  realize  his  wishes  or  his  belief  in 
this  party  arena,  hardly  were  a  few  voices  heard  uttering  the  name 
of  tlie  emperor  in  a  city  that  had  so  long  echoed  to  that  sound. 
Two  men,  without  influence,  military  reputation,  or  celebrity  of 
any  kind,  MM.  Ladvocat  and  Dumoulin,  conceived  for  a  while  the 
idea  of  proclaiming  the  empire.  MM.  Thiers  and  Mignct  easily 
per^^uaded  one  of  them  that  fortune  gives  herself  to  him  who  hasteps 
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to  seize  her:  the  other  appeared  dressed  as  an  orderly  officer  in  the 

rit  hall  of  the  Hotel  do  Villc;  but  being  politely  requested  by 
Carbonel  to  pass  into  an  adjoining  room,  he  was  there  locked 
up  and  kept  prisoner.  Thus  the  parade  of  a  laced  coat  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  piece  of  boyish  roguery  on  the  other,  made  up  the  whole 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  Orleanist  and  the  Imperial 
party  1  This  is  one  of  those  curiosities  of  history  the  kejr  to  which 
IS  found  in  the  grovelling  naturo^f  most  human  ambition.  The 
son  of  Napoleon  was  far  away.  /For  those  who  were  actuated  by 
vulgar  hoixjs,  to  wait  was  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  those  first  favours, 
which  are  always  the  easiest  to  obtain  from  a  government  tliat  has 
ncetl  to  will  forgiveness  for  its  accession.  Nevertheless,  Napoleon's 
memory  Hvetl  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  What  was  requisite  to  the 
crowning  of  the  immortal  victim  of  Waterloo  in  the  first-bom  of 
his  race*?  Tliat  an  old  gen(*ral  sliould  appear  in  the  streets,  draw 
liis  swonl,  and  shout  Vive  Napoleon  ILI  But  no.  General  Gour- 
gaud  alone  made  some  tentative  eilbrts.  [  On  the  29th  he  protested 
at  the  Hott'l  tie  Villc  against  the  nominHtion  of  the  Due  d  Orleans; 
and  on  that  night  he  assembled  some  oificcrs  at  his  house  to  consult 
on  measurers  lor  the  next  day.  To  conspire  in  the  midst  of  open 
revolution  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  superiluous :  but  it  would  seem 
that  civil  conflicts  disconcert  the  judgment  of  men  of  war.  Napo- 
leon, besides,  had  pigmied  all  minds  round  his  o\vn.  The  imperial 
n'>j|^mc  had  kindled  in  the  plebeians  he  abruptly  ennobled  a  buminff 
thirst  ibr  place  and  distinction.  Tlie  Orleanist  party  recruited  itseu 
among  all  those,  whose  promptitude  to  revive  the  empire  needed  per- 
haps but  one  Hash  oi'  hardihood,  a  leader,  and  a  cry !  Of  all  the  gene- 
rals who:*e  fortunes  were  of  imperial  growtli,  Subervic  alone  ^avehis 
voice  for  a  republic  in  M.  LiUlitteV  saloons;  at  least  he  wa.i  tiie  only 
one  that  was  remarked,  llius  all  was  over  as  regards  Napoleon: 
and  some  little  time  after  this  a  young  ctdonel  in  the  service  of 
Austria  died  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  frail  representative  of  a  dynasty 
whos<e  last  breath  ]>asstal  away  with  hiin. 

At  some  leagues  distance  Irom  tumidtuous  Paris,  St.  Cloud  pre- 
scnteil  a  ghx^my  and  aillioting  spectacle.  From  the  pale  faces  and 
dnniping  attitude  of  the  soldiers  it  was  easy  to  guess  what  was  pass- 
ing in  their  minds.  Many  of  them  had  left  friends  and  relations  in 
Paris:  what  was  their  fate?  for  dismal  rumours  were  heard  from 
time  to  time;  and  mvstcrious  emissaries  arriving  by  the  public  con- 
vtrvanccs,  which  pa.sscil  IK-cly  over  the  Sevres  bridge,  spared  no 
pams  to  excite  the  troofis  to  desert.  Sometimes  the  tale  was 
that  Paris  was  given  up  to  pillagi^;  sometimes  tliat  M.  LafBttc  Iiad 
oilered  fourteen  millions  of  irancs  to  ransom  the  city.  Tormented  with 
all  these  absurd  or  lying  reports,  the  soldiers  abandoned  themselvei 
to  gloomy  despondency.  Had  nut  their  leader  too  si't  them  the 
example  of  lientation?  And  t  the  disorganization  was  complete. 
Uanm  Weyl«r  de  NiTas.  wb  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  tlie 
sustcuuioe  of  the  tvoopii  were  th  iruitless  endeavours. 
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Bread  was  brought  from  a  Tcrj  great  distance  in  small  cartloads, 
and  was  doled  out  with  the  most  rind  parsimony.  M.  de  Cham- 
pagn  J,  on  his  return  from  Fleury ,  where  he  had  passed  the  prcced« 
ing  evening,  wished  that  a  large  herd  of  oxen  he  met  on  the  road 
should  be  s^zed  and  paid  for  in  bills.  No  one  would  venture  to  do 
this.    They  had  Tentured  to  do  a  great  deal  more ! 

To  all  these  embarrassments  were  superadded  the  imccrtainty 
arising  from  imorance  of  what  was  passing,  and  the  danger  of  mis- 
conceptions. Thus  it  was  that  war  was  on  the  point  of  bursting 
out  afresh  under  the  Tcry  eyes  of  royalty,  and  amongst  its  defenders 
themselves.  A  company  of  gardes  du  corps  covered  St.  Cloud,  on 
the  side  of  Ville  d^Avray ;  and  in  the  woods  beyond  that  village  were 
encamped  the  remains  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Mausdon.  Seeing  the  ravages  desertion  was  making  around 
him,  the  colonel  called  together  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
the  privates  that  still  remained  faithful,  appealed  to  their  honour  as 
soldiers,  and  pointing  to  the  flag,  exclaimed,  '*  Can  it  be  that  no  one 
will  remain  to  render  back  that  flag  to  him  who  has  confided  it  to 
us?"  At  the  word  the  men  instantly  be^an  their  march.  The 
gardes  du  corps  heard  of  this  movement;  the  rumour  had  already 
run  among  them  that  the  line,  having  sided  with  the  insurgents, 
was  only  waiting  the  fit  moment  to  charge  them.  Alarm  seized 
all  hearts,  and  soon  gave  place  to  the  blindest  f*iiy.  Several  of 
them  drew  their  sabres  and  rushed  forth  to  the  gate  of  Ville  d'Av- 
ray,  which  they  were  just  about  to  enter,  when  a  sous-lieutenant  of 
the  company  of  Croi,  Colonel  Lespinassc,  sprang  forward  to  stop 
them.  His  voice  was  disregarded,  such  was  the  intense  exaspera- 
tion of  the  moment.  Upon  this  he  put  his  horse  across  the  road, 
and  declared  that  none  should  pass  but  over  his  body.  A  few  words 
were  enough  to  clear  up  the  misunderstanding;  but  royalty  had 
perhaps  been  exposed  to  an  enormous  danger. 

In  this  immense  disorder  of  the  troops  to  march  on  the  capital 
was  very  diflicult,  perhaps  impossible :  nevertheless  the  dauphin  in- 
sisted on  this  step.  Greneral  Champa^y,  his  confidant,  solicited  a 
private  audience  of  Charles  X.,  in  which  he  laid  before  him  the 
following  plan.  The  king  was  to  betake  himself  to  Orleans,  where 
the  troops  would  have  been  concentrated;  Marshal  Oudinot  and 
General  Col*tlosquet  were  to  take  command  of  the  camps  of  Lun£- 
ville  and  St.  Omer,  which  it  was  supposed  were  already*  on  the 
march ;  some  fifty  and  odd  millions  of  francs  from  the  Casbah  of 
Algiers,  just  arrived  in  the  roads  of  Toulon,  were  to  be  seized ;  Ge- 
neral Bourmont,  recalled  from  Africa,  would  bring  bring  back  two 
regiments,  and  hasten  through  the  royalist  provinces  of  the  South, 
to  support  the  trusty  population  of  the  West.  The  scheme  contem* 
plated  setting  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  blaze. 

Charles  X.  ran  his  eye,  in  an  absent  and  melancholy  mood,  over 
the  ^pcr  presented  to  him  by  M.  de  Champagny,  and  said,  after  b 
briei  silence,  '^  You  must  talk  of  this  to  the  dauphin."  But  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  expi*ession  of  his  face,  bcucd  the  meaning 
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of  his  wards.      What  was  passing  in  the  long's  mind  ?    This 

Jocsdon  has  boon  answered  hy  himself  at  a  sub^ucnt  petiodi 
!harles  X.  believed  that  he  was  acting  upon  his  rights  when  he 
sought  to  render  the  crown  independent  When  news  was  brought 
him  on  tho  28th  that  blood  was  flowing  in  Paris,  he  thought  £at 
the  whole  matter  concerned  only  some  factious  persons  whose  audu* 
city  it  would  be  enough  to  quell  with  a  high  hand;  but  when  he 
saw  that  tho  resistance  was  general,  dauntless,  and  persevering,  he 
asked  himself  had  he  not  committed  some  error  tnat  demanded 
expiation?  Ho  was  then  seized  with  abject  despondency,  and 
sinlcing  imdcr  that  bitterest  and  most  utter  helplessness  of  soul  that 
afflicts  the  proud  in  their  hour  of  dismay,  his  only  thought  was  to 
humble  himlBelf  beneath  the  hand  of  God. 

Tho  dauphin  had  none  of  his  (athcr^s  austere  and  somewlmt  morbid 
devotion;  so  he  talked  of  nothing  but  entering  Paris  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  to  which  end  he  demanded  a  ibrmal  sanction  from  his 
lather,  who  refused  to  grant  it.  Tlie  dauphin,  who  possessed  that 
sort  of  headstrong  wilmlness  that  is  common  to  narrow  intellects, 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  and  giving  way  to  one  of  Iiis  occasional 
fits  of  boyish  frowardnesSy  he  dashed  his  sword  on  the  floor;  but 
Charles  X.  knew  nothing  of  this  scene. 

Tlic  dauphin*!)  ill-humour  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  vent  itself, 
lie  conceived  the  idea  of  rekindling  the  ardour  of  tne  soldiery  by 
pubHshing  a  proclamation,  and  one  was  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Cham- 
piigny  in  glowing  and  impassioned  terms,  complimenting  the  troops 
on  their  dcvotedncss,  and  encouraging  them  to  be  steadfast.  This 
proclamation  was  not  yet  published  when  word  ^vas  brought  tho 
dauphin  that  a  superior  oiliccr  desired  to  speak  with  him.  This  was 
General  Talon,  who,  on  the  day  but  one  before,  had  borne  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  insurrection  at  tho  Hdtel  de  Villc.  General  Talon  put 
on  a  CTave  demeanour  in  addressing  the  prince;  his  looks  bespoke  at 
once  indignation  and  grief.  He  spoke  of  a  proclamation  which  had 
been  read  to  the  troops,  and  which,  wliilst  calling  on  them  to  bo 
true  to  their  colours,  announced  to  them,  as  a  wc^lcome  intelligence, 
that  the  ordonnanccs  were  rcvoko<l.  He  added,  that  fiir  his  own  part, 
his  devotednoBs  was  such  as  could  sustain  the  utmost  trial,  as  he  had 
already  proved,  but  that  it  was  not  suflicient  to  enable  him  to  endure 
dislionouring  treatment.  The  dauphin's  surprise  was  extreme;  but 
when  he  learned  that  the  procbmation  complained  of  b^  the  general 
bore  the  signature  of  the  Due  de  Ilaguse,  he  burst  into  a  most 
violent  tit  of  passion.  He  mn  to  the  king,  acquainted  him  with 
what  had  passed,  and  hiurieil  over  the  chateau,  searching  for  the  Due 
de  Kagusc,  who  was  then  in  the  billianl«room.  llie  dauphin  burst 
into  the  room  and  ordexed  the  duke  to  follow  him  into  one  adjoining 
it.  The  upshot  of  this  meeting  was  anxiously  awaited.  Suddenly 
loud  voices  aio  H  d;  the  door  of  the  room  is  violently  thrown 
open ;    the  n  1  't        i    uRi    <^d  the  dauphin 

punuing  him  wikl  with  passion. 
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Springing  upon  Marmont,  as  he  still  fell  bock,  the  prince  snatched 
his  sword  from  him,  but  with  such  intemperate  haste,  that  the  blood 
started  from  his  fm^crs  as  he  clutched  the  blade.  ^^  Ghiards !  this 
way,  guards !"  he  cned  upon  this,  like  one  bewildered.  The  guards 
surrounded  the  marshal,  arrested  him,  and  led  him  off  to  hia  apart- 
ment, where  he  was  kept  prisoner.  In  an  instant  the  news  ot  this 
arrest  spread  among  the  soldiers;  a  thousand  ominous  commentaries 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  through  the  ranks,  and  the  word 
treachery  was  loudly  uttered.  What  a  melancholy  and  singular 
destiny  was  that  man's! — denounced  at  Paris  as  a  murderer,  at  St. 
Cloud  as  a  traitor,  and  on  botli  liands  held  accursed. 

More  equitable  than  the  dauphin,  Charles  X.  broke  the  mar- 
shal's  arrest,  sent  for  liim,  and  did  all  he  could  to  sooth  hia  wounded 
feeling.  It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  behold  the  old  king,  himself 
so  rudely  smitten,  thus  taking  on  liim  the  part  of  a  comforter,  and 
forgetting  his  own  misfortunes,  to  repair  the  wrong  done  by  his  son 
to  one  of  his  servants!  The  Due  ue  Raguse  was  deeply  moved ; 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  forgive  so  outrageous  an  insult 
In  obedience  to  the  king,  he  went  to  the  dauphin,  and  offered  and 
received  an  apology;  but  when  the  prince  hela  out  his  hand  in  sim 
of  reconciliation,  the  marshal  drew  back,  bowed  low,  and  left  the 
room. 

Tlie  hour  was  approaching  when  the  whole  royal  family  wad  to 
have  nothing  august  belonging  to  it  but  the  very  excess  of  its  abase- 
ment. 

On  that  day,  as  on  the  preceding,  M.  Laffitte's  house  had  been 
the  hostelry  of  the  revolution:  numbers  flocked  thither  from  all 
parts  of  Pans.  There  was  not  an  intriguant  who  did  not  repair  thither 
to  recapitulate  the  tale  of  his  services :  this  one  had  captured  a  can- 
non ;  that  one  had  brought  about  the  defection  of  a  regiment;  all  had 
erected  barricades.  Some  went  as  far  as  Neuilly,  to  show  their  faces, 
and  record  the  date  of  their  visit.  Decidedly,  the  Orleanist  party 
was  triumphant. 

But  tlicso  tilings  soon  wore  an  altered  aspect.  About  eight  o'clock 
in  tlie  evening  tlie  deputation  appointed  to  offer  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ralship to  the  Due  d'Orleans  presented  itself  at  the  Palais  Koyal, 
where  it  found  only  a  few  bewildered  servants,  who  cither  knew 
not,  or  dared  not  disclose  the  retreat  to  which  their  master  had  be- 
taken liimself.     It  was  necessary  to  despatch  a  message  to  Neuilly. 

When  the  result  of  this  visit  was  known  at  the  Hotel  Laffitte,  it 
produced  a  great  sensation  there.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the 
dukb's  prolonged  absence  under  such  pressing  circumstances?  Was 
he  afraid?  Did  he  mean  to  return  a  refusal  to  the  perilous  overtures 
of  the  revolution?  Such  was  the  substance  of  every  conversation. 
Is  he  come?  was  the  question  every  moment  asked.  M.  Laffitte, 
whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him,  made  himself  guarantee 
for  the  prince,  and  endeavoured  to  revive  in  those  about  hun  a  eon* 
iideuce  m  wliich,  perhaps,  he  did  not  himself  partake.  M.  Thkn 
went  from  one  person  to  another,  repeating  woras  of  cnoouxagement 
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and  hopo  to  alL  But  the  hours  were  rolling  on.  It  was  reported 
that^  they  were  carrying  off  the  furniture  from  the  Palais  Royal^  a 
significant  and  ominous  proceeding !  The  word  republic,  only  whis- 
pered before,  now  began  to  be  uttered  aloud:  lastly,  Beran^er,  who 
had  gone  to  the  Lointier  meeting  to  try  tlie  force  of  his  mfluence 
there,  B6ranger  himself  had  been  coldly  received,  it  was  said,  by 
the  young  men.  And  now,  with  one  of  those  sudden  shillings  of 
the  sails  Siat  so  sadly  exhibit,  in  all  its  glaring  deformity,  the  hamst 
side  of  human  nature,  the  saloons  of  the  H6t<3  Laffitte  were  rapidly 
evacuated.  Every  one  foimd  some  pretext  for  moving  off.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  in  that  astonishing  week  when  sleep  had  fled  from 
all  eyes,  at  eleven  o'clock  there  remained  with  M.  Jjaffittc  only  the 
son  of  Thibaudeau,  the  conventionist,  and  Benjamin  Constant  They 
were  about  to  separate,  wlicn  the  Due  de  Broglie  entered,  followed 
by  M.  Maurice  Duval.  The  duke  was  apprehensive  of  being  pushed 
too  far  into  the  perils  of  revolution.  M.  I^iafEtte  omitted  nothmg  he 
could  possibly  say  to  fortify  the  courage  of  that  high  personage. 
But  before  the  latter  had  well  got  beyond  the  outer  gate  of  the 
court,  hafHtiCj  turning  to  Iknjamin  Constant,  said,  "  Well,  what 
will  become  of  us  to-morrow?" — **  We  shall  be  hanged,"  replied 
the  other,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  no  loneer  capable  of  strong  emo- 
tions,    lie  had  become,  in  fact,  insensible  to  all  but  those  of  play. 

At  one  in  tlie  morning  M.  I^affitte  was  visited  by  Colonel  Heym^, 
who  came  to  announce  tne  arrival  of  the  Due  d*Ork»ans.  The  prince 
had  entered  Paris  about  eleven  at  night,  dressctl  in  plain  clothes, 
and  accompanied  only  by  three  persons.  What  may  nave  been  his 
fc^Iin^  as  he  thus  walked  in  darkness  towards  his  palace,  fatiguing 
himself  with  climbing  over  barricades,  and  forced  to  reply  widi  the 
war-cry  of  an  insurgent  people  to  the  restless ywi  vice  of  the  sentinels? 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  Due  de  Mortemart  liad 
entered  Paris.  There  he  was  not  even  the  testamentary  executor  of 
the  monarchy.  Him  authority,  disownetl  in  the  office  of  the  M/m- 
teury  rejectetl  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  insulted  at  the  Hotel 
<le  Ville,  was  but  a  useless  burden  to  him.  Personally,  too,  he  la- 
Iwurctl  under  a  painful  oscillation  of  mind.  Ho  entertained  but  a 
half-liking  for  that  expiring  monarch]^,  to  which,  nevertheless,  ho 
owe<l  the  exertion  of  all  his  energies,  since  it  had  relied  on  tlie  inte- 
grity of  his  heart.  He  was  suilering  the  full  force  of  these  distress- 
ing thoughti>,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  the  Palais  Koval. 
What  could  that  Due  d'Orleans,  who  the  moment  he  arrived  had 
sent  a  complimentary  message  to  Lafayette,  and  an  invitation  to 
I^ffitto,  wlmt  could  he  want  with  a  niini.»*tcr  of  Cluirlos  X.?  It  was 
night ;  the  Due  de  Mortemart  f< Jlowetl  the  messenger,  and  was  in- 
troduced through  tlie  roof  of  the  palace  into  a  small  cl«>wt  opening  to 
the  right  on  the  court,  and  not  belonging  to  the  ajmrtments  ^h^cu- 
pied  by  the  family.  ITie  duke  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on  the  lli>or, 
m  his  shirt,  and  only  hall*  covered  with  a  riiabby  (luilt.  Hin  face 
WHS  bathed  in  pcnpirmtion,  there  was  a  land  fire  in  nis  eye,  and  all 
about  him  hmpokit  oartremo  fiiligiw  wad  mwurdinaiy  excitement  of 
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mind.  He  began  to  speak  the  moment  the  Due  dc  Mortemart  en- 
tered, and  expressed  himself  with  great  volubility  and  camestnesB, 
protesting  lus  attachment  to  the  eMer  branch,  and  vowing  he  had 
only  come  to  Paris  to  save  the  city  from  anarchy.  At  this  moment 
a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  court,  where  people  were  shoutiiig 
yive  le  Due  d  Orleans  t  "  You  hear  that,  monseieneur,"  said  & 
Mortemart,  *'  those  shouts  are  for  you." — "  No !  No !"  replied  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  with  increased  vehemence,  ^^  I  will  sufier  death 
sooner  than  accept  tlie  crown."  He  seized  a  pen  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Charles  X.,  which  he  delivered  sealed  to  de  Mortemart,  who  car- 
ried it  away  in  the  folds  of  his  cravat. 

Strange  coincidence !  Almost  at  the  very  hour  these  thinCT  were 
pissing  in  Paris  in  the  palace  of  the  Due  d  Orleans,  the  Duchess  de 
Berri  started  out  of  bed  at  St.  Cloud,  agitated  by  a  thousand  terrors, 
and  ran  half-dressed  to  awaken  the  dauphin,  and  to  reproach  him  for 
an  obstinacy  that  endangered  the  Hves  of  two  poor  children.  It 
would  be  impossible  adequately  to  convey  the  character  of  that  noc- 
turnal scene.  Distressed  and  overcome  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  a 
mother,  the  dauphin  acquainted  Charles  X.  that  St  Cloud  waa 
threatened,  and  that  the  seat  of  the  monarchy  must  be  moved  a  little 
farther;  and  some  minutes  afterwards,  before  daybreak,  Charles  X., 
the  Duchess  dc  Bern,  and  the  children,  were  on  their  way  to 
Trianon,  under  the  protection  of  an  escort  of  gardes  du  corps.  At 
Ville  d'Avray,  the  fugitives  might  see  the  word  royal  obliterated 
from  all  the  piibHc-house  signs.  Tliat  word,  three  days  before,  had 
been  almost  a  means  of  fortime  to  these  obHvious  pubhcans. 

The  dauphin  ^vas  to  pass  the  night  at  St  Cloud,  along  with  tho 
troops.  The  departure  of  Charles  X.  had  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  the  troops,  and  a  general  movement  took  place.  The  6th 
guards,  wliich  were  at  daybreak  on  the  road  to  Ville  d*Avray,  were 
recalled  by  a  counter  order  to  the  bridge  of  St  Cloud,  and  returned 
by  the  grand  avenue  to  die  alley  leading  from  the  Fer-lipcheval  to 
the  Lantern  of  Diogenes.  Sevres  was  covered  by  two  battalions  of 
the  3d  Swiss  and  tne  lancers,  with  a  battery.  The  aspect  of  the 
camp  boded  ill ;  and  bitter  thoughts  were  written  in  the  faces  of  all 
those  armed  servants  of  fugitive  royalty.  Tlie  remains  of  the  royal 
kitchen,  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  sent  some  flashes  of  giuety 
through  tliis  dense  and  dismal  gloom,  but  whilst  the  1st  guarcb  and 
the  artillery  were  dividing  this  unexpected  booty  among  thcm^ 
with  laughter,  the  Swiss  posted  at  the  Sevres  bridge  were  aoandon- 
ing  their  colours,  and  scattering  their  arms  over  the  road  as  they  fled. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


At  eight  on  the  morning  of  the  3l8t,  the  \  Som  tSe^ 

chamber  presented  itself  at  the  Palais  lloyaL 
the  room  where  it  was  waiting,  and  possiDg  \ 


\  iroQi  tne  i 
un  entered  J 
^  without      I 

■'J 
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ft  word,  went  stnaght  to  the  apartment  of  the  Duo  d'Qrl^ans,  wUch 
he  entered,  unannounced.  Tne  duke  aimeaxed;  the  moment  wm 
a  solemn  one;  the  deputation  acquuntea  nim  with  the  purpose  for 
which  it  had  come,  but  the  prince's  confusion  was  viabk,  and  the 
obsequious  smile  that  played  on  his  lips  ill  dis^piised  the  agitation  of 
his  mind.  He  knew  tliat  Charles  X.  was  still  but  a  few  leagues 
from  Paris,  that  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  could  be  set  ill 
motion  by  a  word  uttered  by  a  monarch  not  yet  fallen;  he  knew, 
too,  that  with  nations  as  with  individuals  all  violent  exertions  end 
in  weariness,  and  that  reactions  are  mortal  to  those  who  have  not 
known  how  to  anticipate  them.  Charles  X.,  too,  whom  he  was  to 
dethrone,  was  his  kinsman,  and  the  duchess  had  not  concealed  from 
her  husband  her  strong  conscientious  scruples.  The  language  held 
by  the  duke  savoured  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Me  lap 
boured  painfully  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any  precise  affirmation. 
To  waii^  having  always  been  his  motto,  ho  halted  between  the  in* 
expediency  of  too  hastily  accepting  a  crown,  and  that  of  too  formally 
refusing  it  He  kept  up  this  game  as  long  as  possible ;  and  therein 
he  was  seconded  by  M.  Scbastiani,  who  was  the  confidant  of  his 
doubts.  But  those  who  did  not  rightly  guess  the  prince's  feelings, 
sought  to  pay  their  court  to  him  by  affecting  to  overbear  his 
scruples  by  force.  Some  cunningly  affected  bluntness,  reproached 
him  with  favouring  by  his  hesitation  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public, and  so  com])r()mising  the  welfare  of  the  country ;  a  sort  of 
reproach  more  pleasing  to  tne  heart  of  a  prince  than  a  less  subtle 
and  more  downright  form  of  adulation.  At  last,  beset  on  all  sides, 
the  Due  d*Orleans  appeared  to  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome ;  but 
true  to  the  last  to  the  part  he  had  played  all  along,  ho  demanded  a 
few  moments  yet,  saying  he  required  to  take  advice,  and  he  retired 
to  his  closc't,  i?till  followed  by  M.  Sebastiani. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  then  in  his  h6tel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin 
and  was  in  the  act  of  dressing.  The  door  was  opened,  and  M. 
S<^*bastiani  was  announced.  HS  entered,  and  presented  to  M.  do 
Talle^Tand  a  sealed  note,  which  the  latter  glanced  over  with  the 
flinpancy  of  a  political  coxcomb,  and  immemately  returned  saying, 
**  Ijci  him  accept.'* 

Some  moments  after  this  the  Due  d*OrU'ans  returned  to  the  hall 
wliea*  he  was  waited  for,  and  made  known  his  acceptance  to  the 
impatient  deputies. 

riie  document  announcing  tliis  dcci^on  to  the  Parisians  was  drawn 
up  in  the  following  tenns : 

**  IiniAarrAJCTs  or  I'Aam,— llic  dcputiM  of  Franoe,  at  this  mommt  siicinbM  ia 
Pkrii,  hare  expnmcd  their  dnire  that  I  thuuld  betake  myadf  to  thia  capital,  to  ei- 
ciciae  there  the  fhnctkMif  uf  Lieutcnant-gviMral  of  the  kingdom. 

**  I  hare  not  heaitaied  to  eome  and  partake  jour  dangera,  to  pUiee  mjieir  in  the 


nldslortfalsbwoie  popiilachai,  and  aao  aU  mr  eiidea?oim  to  preaenre  jo«  fhm  cItU 
war  tad  ■mt**'*.  '^  -«•— «-ig  the  dlr  of  Parii  I  wore  with  pride  thoae  ftorioos 
eolomiwh  which  I  had  myaelf  long  carried. 


mTtelf  long  carried, 
thfy  will  oomult  on  the  meani  of  •eenrinf 
of  the  lighu  of  tlic  natkm. 

Joins  rmuFrE  d*oblAaii&-* 
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This  proclamation,  so  skilfully  drawn  up,  was  approved  by  all  the 
members  of  the  deputation,  with  the  exception  of  M.  B^iard,  and 
being  carried  to  the  chamber  it  was  read  there  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions. It  was  expedient  to  take  advantage  of  this  moment  of  delight, 
and  to  pledge  the  chamber  irrevocably.  M.  Laf&tte  addressed  the 
assembly :  "I  will  not  recite,  messieurs,"  he  said,  **  the  measures  you 
have  aaopted,  and  which  have  scciircd  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  I  think  it  is  right  that  this  history  shoidd  be  recorded,  and  the 
whole  set  forth  with  accuracy  and  precision."  The  proposition  was 
unanimously  a^ed  to.  Any  man  that  should  have  hesitated  would 
have  compromised  his  position  under  the  new  order  of  things. 

But  what  was  the  declaration  to  contain?  Should  it  stipulate  for 
certain  guarantees  to  the  people?  Such  was  the  opinion  of  MM. 
Eus^be  Salverte,  Bcrard,  Corcelles,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  M. 
Augustin  Pericr  asserted  **  that  it  was  not  the  fit  time  to  enter  into 
discussions  on  principles  that  would  prove  interminable.'*  The  draw- 
ing up  of  the  aeclaration  was  intrusted  to  MM.  Benjamin  Constant, 
Berard,  Villcmain,  and  Guizot.  The  two  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  figured  in  the  three  days  only  as  conservatives;  but  seeing  the 
balance  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  they  only  the  more 
sensibly  felt  the  necessity  of  obtaining  pardon  for  uieir  opinions  of 
yesterday.  M.  Guizot  was  prepared  with  a  ready  made  draft  of  a 
reply :  it  was  the  programme  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and  an  appendix  as  it 
were  to  tlic  constitution  of  1791.  Here  are  the  principles  for  the 
triumph  of  which  so  many  Frenchmen  had  lost  their  lives : 

**  Frenchmen,  France  is  free.  Absolatc  power  unfurled  its  flag.  The  heroic  po- 
pulation of  Paris  has  laid  it  low.  Paris  assailed  has  rendered  triumphant  by  force 
of  arms  the  sacred  cause  that  had  before  triumphed  in  the  elections.  A  power  usur^ 
ing  our  rights,  perturbing  our  repose,  thrcatenc<l  at  once  both  liberty  and  order.  A\  c 
resume  possession  of  order  and  liberty.  No  more  fear  for  our  acquired  rights ;  no 
barrier  now  lietwccn  us  and  the  rights  we  yet  lack. 

"  A  government  that  shall  without  delay  guarantee  us  those  blessings  is  at  thU 
moment  the  first  want  of  our  country.  Frenchmen,  those  of  your  deputies  who  are 
already  in  Paris  have  assembled,  and,  for  the  present,  till  the  Chambers  can  rcgolarly 
interpose  their  voices,  they  have  invited  a  Frenchman,  who  has  never  fought  bat  for 
France,  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  IJeutenant-gcneral  of  the 
kingdom.  This  is  in  their  eyes  the  means  of  promptly  accomplishing  by  peace  the 
success  of  the  most  legitimate  defence. 

**  The  Due  d'Orli'ans  is  ilevoted  to  the  national  and  constitutional  cause.  lie  hat 
always  defended  its  interests  and  profc^ssed  its  principles.  He  wiU  respivt  our  rights 
for  he  will  hold  his  own  from  us.  T\'e  will  secure  to  ourselves  by  laws  all  the  gua- 
rantees necessary  to  render  liberty  strong  and  lasting; 

**  The  re-establishment  of  the  national  guard  with  the  intervention  of  the  national 
guards  in  the  choice  of  their  officers; 

**  Hie  intervention  of  the  citizens  in  the  fonnation  of  the  munlcipul  and  depart- 
mental administrations; 

"  Trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press ; 

•*  The  legally  organized  responsibility  of  the  ministers  and  secondary  agents  of  the 
administration; 

**  The  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  offices. 

"  AVe  will,  in  concert  with  the  head  of  the  state,  give  our  institutions  the  deve- 
lopment of  which  they  havenue<l. 

••  Fnmrlimcn,  tlic  Due  irOrk'aiis  himpclf  has  already  spoken,  and  his  language  is 
that  which  beeomes  a  free  country.  The  Clmiiibers,  lie  tells  you,  are  aboat  to 
asiiemblu.  They  will  cousult  on  the  meaos  of  securing  the  reign  of  the  laws  and  tlM 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 

"  The  charter  shall  be  henceforth  a  true  thing." 
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The  prodamatioii  was  signed  by  ninety-one  d^uties. 

Meanwhile  the  proclamation  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been  sent 
out  through  all  Paris.  It  excited  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction  in 
some  quarters;  one  of  the  bearers  of  it  was  assailed  by  an  angiy 
group  in  the  Hue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  only  owed  his  life  to 
tne  interference  of  a  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  The  feeling 
excited  at  the  Hotel  dc  Villc  was  particularly  stormy:  the  repub- 
licans, who  had  been  established  there  since  the  preceding  day,  and 
those  who  were  spread  over  the  Place  de  Greve,  were  deficient  in 
numbers,  but  they  were  energetic  and  full  of  enthusiasm.  They 
considered  the  prince's  reply  ambiguous,  and  they  talked  of  it, 
some  witli  anger,  some  with  contempt.  What  arc  these  dangers 
the  Due  d'Orloans  comes  to  share  vnm  us?  On  what  day  did  he 
enter  Paris?  On  the  30th,  after  the  fight,  after  the  victory,  when 
there  was  notliing  left  us  to  do  but  to  bury  the  dead.  At  what 
hour  did  ho  present  himself  at  the  barriers  r  At  the  approach  of 
night;  he  stole  in  to  us  in  the  dark;  he  entered  furtively  into  his 
own  palace.  But  where  was  lie,  and  what  was  he  doing,  on  the 
28th  and  29th,  between  St.  Cloud  threatened  and  Paris  on  fire? 
If  a  friend  of  the  court,  his  place  was  by  his  king's  side.  If  a  friend 
of  the  people,  why  was  he  not  at  our  head  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
at  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  in  front  of  the 
Louvre,  in  every  place  where  we  fought  and  our  bn>thcr8  lull? 

Others  pointed  out  how  warily  every  word  of  the  declaration 
schemed  to  nave  been  weighed.  Ine  danger,  they  said,  is  not  quite 
«r<ino  by,  since  there  arc  twelve  thousand  soldiers  encamped  within  a 
low  leagues  of  the  capital.  So  what  does  the  Due  d  Orleans  do? 
He  does  not  declare  himself  plainly  and  distinctly  for  citlier  party, 
'llie  dockiration  talks  of  laws  violated,  but  does  not  say  by  whom 
violated.  The  duke  represents  his  own  interference  as  a  prcser^'a- 
tive  uguin.«*t  anarchy:  CA)uId  Cliarles  X.  complain  of  this  were  he  to 
return  as  victor?  Tlie  declaration  is  not  dated:  why  is  that? — It 
was  further  said,  that  if  the  prince  aspired  to  Uie  crown  lie  oucrht  to 
have  the  courage  to  stretch  out  his  hand  towards  it,  and  tliat  it 
was  making  a  mock  of  the  revolution  to  presume  to  finesse  with  it. 
There  were  some  who  went  the  length  of  roundly  <lecLiriiig  that 
t\w  Due  d*Orl(*ans  was  but  a  lk>urbon,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  in* 
chided  in  the  same  malt'diction  as  his  family;  and  they  asked  ironi*> 
rally  if  being  the  son  of  a  nyicide  were  enough  to  entitle  a  man  to 
become  a  king. 

To  all  this  the  parti.<«ans  of  the  prince  replied  that  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  the  painful  .^'ituation  of  a  man  obliged  to  behold  in 
his  kinsmen  the  oppressors  of  his  country;  tliat  he  alix'ady  huili- 
ciently  compromised  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  elder  braneli  of  the 
iamily,  by  surrounding  himself  with  persons  who  had  applauded  the 
insurrection;  that  it  was  not  just  to  lorgct  that  for  fifti^^en  years  the 
princo's  salooDB  were  open  to  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Congregation, 
to  all  the  victims  of  IM  tjmuny  of  the  cfa&ieau;  and  that  insicad  of 
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80  harshly  assailing  a  man  who  was  potent  both  by  his  position  and 
his  w^th,  it  was  advisable  to  place  him  on  the  thronei  as  the  sole 
means,  perhaps,  of  irrevocably  barring  the  road  to  it  against 
Charles  A. 

To  these  reflections  and  counsels  some  replied  by  showing  iheir 
wounds,  their  hands  begrimed  with  powder,  and  theb  garments 
stained  with  dust  and  blood.  A  dangerous  fermentation  prevailed 
round  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  a  prolonged  angry  himi  arose  from 
that  de^  multitude. 

It  was  important  that  this  temper  shoidd  be  miti^ted.  M.  Barthe 
having  been  introduced  to  the  hall  where  the  mumcipal  commisnon 
was  sitting,  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  gave  an 
animated  report  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau 
having  requested  him  to  imbody  his  impressions  in  an  aumress  to 
the  expectant  people,  he  drew  up  a  proclamation  beginning  with 
these  words,  "  Charles  X.  has  ceased  to  reign  over  France." 

While  he  was  writing,  General  Lobau  stepped  up  to  M.  de 
Schonen,  and  pointing  to  a  brace  of  pistols  in  nis  giidle,  he  said, 
"  My  friend,  I  know  it  is  my  death-warrant  I  am  about  to  sign. 
One  of  these  pistols  is  for  me;  I  will  leave  you  the  other." 

But  already  all  was  prepared  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  the  reception 
of  the  Due  a  Orl&ns.  M.  de  Lafayette  had  been  surrounded  ever 
since  the  29th  by  the  representatives  of  the  Orleanist  party.  Know- 
ing his  easy  temper,  and  his  natural  susceptibility  to  generous 
exnortations,  they  had  organized  an  active  and  vigilant  surveillance 
about  liim.  The  noble  old  man  was  as  it  were  imder  the  eye  of 
keepers.  A  sentinel  posted  at  the  door  of  his  closet  had  orders  to 
admit  no  one  to  him  with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  a  little 
camarilla,  of  which  M.  Carboncl  was  the  soul,  M.  Joubert  the  man 
of  business,  and  M.  Odilon  Barrot  the  orator.  M,  Audry  de  Puy- 
raveau waa  received  but  with  distrust  in  the  sanctuary,  and  whenever 
he  entered  it  M.  de  Lafayette  contented  himself  with  shaking  him 
by  the  hand  with  the  air  of  a  man  exceedingly  pressed  with  busmess. 
On  the  day  the  municipal  commission  install^  itself  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  it  had  been  placed  in  a  room  to  the  right  of  the  great  hall  of 
St.  Jean,  not  far  from  a  passage  leading  to  the  closet  of  the  com- 
mandant-general. On  the  30th,  in  order  completely  to  isolate  M. 
de  Lafayette,  the  municipal  commission  was  removed  to  a  room  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  building.  MM.  de  Schonen,  Mauguin, 
and  Lobau,  were  nevertheless  not  republicans.  Thus,  kept  remote 
from  all  the  men  of  strong  convictions  and  hardihood,  from  all  the 
young  men  whose  fiery  language  he  was  fond  of  heeuing,  M.  de 
Lafayette  was  subjected  to  a  constant  blockade  on  the  part  of  the 
Orlcanists.  The  austere  duties  of  the  dictatorship,  and  the  diflSeoltj 
of  checking  the  people  in  the  headlong  descent  of^a  republican  i 
were  set  before  nis  eyes  in  magnified  proportions.  His  well-1 
horror  for  coups  d'etat  was  dexterously  turned  to  account,  and  < 
beating  the  charge,  and  grenadiers  entering  the  Paliuf  BouboA  inUl 
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fixed  baymietBf'werB  lepresented  to  him  as  the  inevitable  eonseqaenoe 
of  proclaiming  the  republic  in  oppontion  to  the  wishes  of  the  deputies. 
D<»zing  neiUier  an  ISth  Brmudre  nor  another  William  III.,  La- 
fayette was  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt.  He  would  certainly 
luiTO  decided  for  a  republic  had  he  been  surrounded  by  none  but 
republicans;  not  but  tnat  he  feared  unbridled  democracy;  but  his 
love  of  popularity  would  have  been  too  strong  for  his  fears,  for  this 
was  always  his  most  potent  spring  of  action.  He  knew  not  that  it 
is  the  part  of  a  vulgar  mina  to  love  the  people  for  the  sake  of  its 
applause.  Great  hearts  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  men  whilst 
disdaining  them- 

The  news  of  the  agitations  at  the  Hotel  were  not  slow  to  reach  the 
Palais  Bourbon^  where  it  vras  made  known  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  the  princc*s  intention  to  go  and  allay  the  effervescence  by  a  viat 
to  M.  de  Lafayette.  M.  Berard  was  sent  to  the  duke  to  inform  him 
that  the  deputies  wished  to  accompany  him  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  duke  was  dressing  when  he  entered,  and  he  received  the  mes- 
senger in  hu9  dishabille,  whether  from  an  affectation  of  popularity  or 
from  confusion  of  mind:  Iiis  face  showed  marks  of  care.  He  talked 
to  M.  B<$rard,  as  he  made  him  help  him  in  his  toilet,  about  his 
aversion  lor  the  splendours  of  royalty,  and  above  all  of  that  old 
republican  fcelinfr  tnat  lurked  at  the  liottom  of  his  heart,  and  that 
cned  to  him,  bidding  him  refuse  a  crown. 

During  this  time  tnc  chamber  of  deputies  was  on  its  way  to  the 
PaLiis  Royal:  and  such  was  the  terror  with  which  the  bourro^isie 
reganlcd  tlhat  people  that  had  armed  in  its  quarrel,  that  M.  Deleescrt 
trembled  lest  tnc  procession  should  be  stoncxl  in  passing  through  the 
streets.  They  arrived  at  the  Palais  Koyal,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  tilled  with  a  dense  crowd.  In  addressing  him  on  whom  he  came 
to  bestow  a  crown,  M.  Laffitte  appeared  neither  grave  nor  labouring 
under  any  emotion.  A  smile  was  on  his  lips,  and  before  reading 
the  declaration  in  his  capacity  of  president,  he  whispered  in  the 
prince's  ear,  pointing  to  hw  own  hurt  leg,  "  Two  slippers,  one  s tnck- 
mg !  Lord !  if  the  Quntiditnne  saw  us !  It  would  say  we  were 
imiking  a  king  ji^ii^  culottes"  How  much  bloo^l  was  shed  on  the 
29ih  to  overthrow  a  tlimnc !  On  the  30th  a  new  one  was  erected 
with  a  jest.  It  is  not  by  iX»  tragic  side  tliat  history  instructs  us  most. 

M.  Ijaffittc  having  rca«l  the  declaration  of  the  chamber,  the  duke 
ran  to  him  with  ojx?n  arin«,  and  presse<l  him  to  his  heart.  Then  he 
wished  to  lead  him  to  the  balcony  of  the  palace;  but  M.  LaflittCy 
who  had  now  caught  the  infection  of  the  prince's  emotion,  modestly 
hung  back.  The  duke  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  appeared  witti 
him  before  the  crowd,  which  sent  up  mingled  shouts  ot  Vive  k  Due 

Such  wai  ]        oi  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  revolution,  but  the 

sanction  of  Ville  i      still  v      ting  to  the  new  dynasty. 

The  Duo  d  j:  \                            \     \    *  the  Place  de  Grt*vc. 

The  shovti      ;  j  \                                                ogh  as  they  left 
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the  Palais  Royal.  The  Due  d'Orl<$ans,  on  horseback,  preceded  M. 
Laffitte,  who  was  carried  on  a  chair  by  Savoyards,  who  wertf 
obliged  to  walk  slowly;  but  the  duke  stopped  fSrom  time  to  time  for 
them,  and,  turning  back  and  leaning  on  his  horse*s  croup,  he  talked 
to  M.  Laffitte  with  very  ostentatious  goodwill.  The  bourgeois  see- 
ing this,  applauded.  **  Things  are  going  on  well,"  said  Laf&tte. 
"  Why,  yes,"  repUed  the  Due  d^Orleans,  **  they  don't  look  amiss." 
Oh,  the  paltriness  of  grandeur !  From  the  time  the  procession  had 
passed  the  Carrousel  tne  acclamations  had  become  much  less  vehe- 
ment; and  as  it  proceeded  along  the  quays  the  attitude  of  the  people 
became  more  and  more  grave.  At  the  Pont  Neuf  the  shoutmg 
ceased  altogether;  and  the  Place  de  Gr^e  presented  a  startling  as- 
pect when  the  procession  reached  it.  It  was  filled  with  a  great 
multitude,  and  every  countenance  was  louring.  It  was  alleged,  for 
certain,  that  men  were  posted  in  the  dark  streets  opening  on  the 
Place  de  Greve  to  kill  the  Due  d'Orleans  on  his  way.  m  the  in- 
terior of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  indignation  was  at  its  height,  and  some 
important  persons  partook  in  it.  Doctor  Delaberge  having  brought 
word  that,  at  some  paces  from  that  spot,  a  few  young  men  seemed 
disposed  to  brave  every  thing,  and  that  the  fear  of  missing  their  aim 
ana  injuring  Benjamin  Constant,  Laffitte,  and  some  beloved  citizens, 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain  tliem,  *'  As  for  me,"  cried  (xeneral 
Lobau,  vnth  poldier-Uke  impetuosity,  **  I  want  to  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  one  than  with  the  others.  He  is  a  Bourbon."  It  is 
certain  that  the  invitation  addressed  on  the  preceding  day  to  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  by  the  deputies,  had  excited,  even  among  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  municipal  commission,  such  intense  dissatismction,  that 
M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  just  been  directed  to  go  and  meet  the  prince 
and  prevent  his  coming.  Such  was  the  fatigue  undergone  by  every 
one  m  those  days  of  consuming  exertion,  that  he  fell  asleep  on  a 
stone  post  whilst  tliey  were  bringing  him  a  horse.  They  woke  him 
and  he  set  out.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  that  mission 
had  it  been  fidfillcd  ?  But  the  Due  d*Orleans  was  already  on  his 
way,  and  every  thing  was  to  depend  on  the  reception  he  was  about 
to  meet  with.  Some  intended  that  it  should  be  a  terrible  one.  A 
young  man  had  sworn  to  immolate  him  the  moment  he  set  foot  in 
the  great  hall.  The  design  was  frustrated ;  for  when  the  young  man 
seized  his  pistol,  ho  found  it  useless ;  an  invisible  hand  had  drawn 
the  charge. 

Thus  fonnidable  events  seemed  to  be  impending.  The  Due  d'Or- 
leans  advanced  slowly  through  the  barricades,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  full  of  suppressed  emotion.  When 
he  appeared  in  the  square  the  drum  beat  the  march  in  the  interior 
of  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  and  it  ceased  suddenly  before  he  waa  wcU 
halfway  across.  He  held  on  his  course  for  all  that;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  his  face  was  very  pale  as  he  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
llitXiA  de  Ville.  M.  de  Lafayette  appeared  on  the  landing-place 
of  the  grand  staircase,  and  received  Ins  royal  visiter  with  the  polite- 
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of  a  gentleman  deHghtcd  to  do  thohonoun  of  a  wholly  popular 
Boveieignty  to  a  prince.  They  went  in  together  to  the  great  hall, 
where  the  staff  was  asscmblea.  Some  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Folj- 
tcchnique  were  in  attendance,  with  their  heads  erect  and  their 
swords  bare.  A  sullen  grief  was  depicted  in  the  faces  of  the  recent 
combatants,  some  of  whom  shod  tears.  M.  I/affitte,  as  president, 
should  have  read  the  declaration  of  the  cliamber,  but  one  of  the 
deputies  who  accompanied  him  stepping  forward  took  the  paper  out 
of  his  hands  to  read  it.  At  the  moment  when  the  deputy  pro- 
nounced these  words,  **  Trial  by  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,"  ^e 
Due  d'Orleans,  leaninp  towards  M.  de  Lafayette,  said,  goodhu- 
mouredly,  ^'  Iherc  will  be  no  more  offences  of  the  press. '  The 
harangue  being  ended,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  replied  in 
these  ambiguous,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  curious  words,  ^' As 
a  Frenchman  I  deplore  the  evil  done  to  the  country,  and  the  blood 
that  has  been  shed.  As  a  P]^'^^  ^  ^^"^  happy  in  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  the  nation."  The  deputies  applauded;  the  masters  of 
the  Hotel  dc  Ville  thrilled  with  indignation.  General  Duboiurff 
now  advanced,  and  strctchini'  out  his  hand  towards  the  square  filled 
with  armed  men,  he  said,  *^  You  know  our  rights,  should  you  forget 
them  we  will  remind  you  of  them."  Imboldened  by  the  good  will 
of  Lafayette  the  Due  d'Orleans  replied  with  suitable  firmness,  and 
like  a  man  justly  indignant  at  havmg  his  j>atriotism  called  in  ques- 
tion. Nevcrtlieless  the  prince  was  not  perfectly  reassured  on  quit- 
ting the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Finding  himself  for  some  minutes  sepa- 
rated from  his  suite,  and  seeing  near  him  only  a  young  man  on 
horseback,  M.  Laperche,  who  seemed  not  imknown  to  the  combat- 
ants, he  motioned  to  him  to  approach  and  ride  by  his  side.  What 
could  he  fear?  llie  tiling  was  done,  the  revolution  had  just  been 
wound  up.  A  tricoloured  flag  liad  been  brought;  the  Due  d*Or^ 
leans  and  ^L  de  Ijafiiyette  had  appeared  together  at  the  window  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  witli  that  nuigic  banner.  1111  then  the  cry  Imd 
been  only  Vive  Lafayette!  When  the  ^neral  had  embraced  the 
duke,  Vhe  k  Due  tVOrliafu!  was  likewise  sliouted.  Tlie  people's 
part  was  ended,  the  reign  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  begun. 

That  very  clay,  and  at  no  great  distance  fnmi  the  Hotel  de  ViUci 
a  boat  moored  close  under  tlie  Morgue,  and  bearing  a  black  flag, 
received  the  corpses  carried  dovm  to  it  on  hand*barrows.  They  were 
piled  in  lairs  with  straw  between  them  :  and  the  multitude  ranged 
along  the  parapets  of  the  Seine,  looked  on  in  silence. 

The  lieutenant-general  of  tlie  kingdom  returned  to  his  palace  by 
one  route,  and  M.  Laflitte  to  his  hotel  by  another. 

M.  Laflitte  lias  since  related*  that  on  returning  from  the  Place  do 
Greve  he  experienced  a  great  sinking  of  the  heart,  and  as  it  were  » 
confused  regret  at  the  events  of  the  day.  There  are  men  who 
expend  a  great  deal  of  power  to  arrive  at  a  worthless  result;  when 
their  work  is  finished  it  huiuiliates  them;  and  missing  Uic  excitement 
of  the  struggle  Uiey  remain  struck  with  the  puerility  of  their 
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triumph.  A  feeling  of  this  kind  must  have  taken  hold  of  M.  Laffitie, 
if,  while  labouring  for  the  creation  of  a  new  dynasty,  he  had  believed 
in  good  faith  that  he  was  about  to  give  new  foundations  to  society. 
But  if  on  the  otlicr  hand  his  only  aim  had  been  to  secure  the  middle 
class  in  the  possession  of  paramount  power,  it  was  wrong  in  him  to 
repent,  even  vaguely,  of  what  he  had  done,  for  he  had  succeeded; 
and  thanks  to  mm,  the  anden  re^me  having  been  dissolved,  and 
democracy  put  down,  the  bourgeois  revolution  of  1789  was  about  to 
resume  its  course. 

As  for  M.  dc  Laiayette  he  might  have  done  any  thing  in  those 
days,  and  he  did  nothing.  His  virtue  was  pre-emment  and  fatal: 
by  creating  for  him  an  influence  more  than  commensurate  with  his 
capacity,  it  served  but  to  annul  in  his  hands  a  power,  that,  wielded 
by  a  stronger  arm,  would  have  shaped  other  destinies  for  France. 
I^Edayctte  had,  notwithstanding,  not  many  of  the  qualities  essential  to 
command.  His  manners  as  wcU  as  his  language  exhibited  a  singular 
mixture  of  fine  polish  and  good-natured  smiplicity,  of  suavity  and 
strictness  of  dignity  without  haughtiness,  and  familiarity  without 
meanness.  In  tlie  eves  of  the  one  party  he  had  remained  the  grand 
sewneuTf  though  he  had  mingled  with  the  multitude ;  in  those  of  the 
other  he  was  a  man  of  the  people  bom,  notwithstanding  his  noble 
lineage:  it  was  his  happy  pnvilcjge  to  retain  all  the  advantages  of 
high  birth,  and  to  be  freely  forgiven  his  superiority.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  possessed  at  once  the  penetration  of  scepticism  and  the  warmth 
of  a  believing  soul,  that  is  tne  twofold  power  of  persuading  and  re- 
straining. In  the  meetings  of  the  charbanmers  he  could  speak  with 
fiery  force  :  in  the  chamber  he  was  an  agreeable  and  ingenious 
talker.  What  then  was  wanting  to  him?  Grenius,  and  more  than 
that,  will.  Lafayette's  will  was  never  strongly  bent  on  any  thing, 
because  not  being  able  to  guide  events  he  would  have  b^  mor- 
tified at  seeing  them  guided  by  others.  In  this  respect  he  was 
afraid  of  every  body,  but  most  of  himself.  Power  enchanted  and 
frightened  him;  he  would  have  braved  its  dangers,  but  he  shrank 
from  its  perplexities.  Full  of  courage,  ho  was  absolutely  desdtute 
of  daring:  capable  of  nobly  suffering  violence,  but  not  of  employing 
it  with  advantage,  the  only  head  he  would  have  given  without  dis- 
may to  the  executioner,  was  his  own. 

As  long  as  a  government  of  transition  had  been  in  question  he  had 
been  adequate  to  it,  and  even  delighted  with  it.  Surrounded,  at  the 
Hotel  dc  Ville,  by  a  little  court,  the  buzzing  of  which  was  pleasant  to 
his  ear,  he  enjoyed,  with  somewhat  chilmsh  simplicity,  the  noisy 
vcncmtion  bestowed  on  his  old  age.  In  that  cabinet,  which  was  the 
focus  of  news  from  all  points,  whence  proclamations  issued  every 
moment,  where  the  business  of  government  conmsted  in  signing  one  s 
name,  there  was  much  ado  and  little  done, — a  condition  ofthings 
exceedingly  congenial  to  weak  minds,  because  unproductive  bustling 
helps  them  to  conceal  from  themselves  their  dread  of  all  that  bears 
the  stamp  of  decision.    That  dread  actuated  Lafayette  in  the  hif^est 
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dflgree,  and  it  vit  nuuiifest  in  him  whea  the  time  came  in  wliich 
he  ahoold  declare  himself  poativelj.  To  the  danger  of  doinff  wlmt 
he  wished,  he  preferred  that  of  doing  what  he  cQd  not  wiw.  A 
crown  was  placed  before  him;  he  did  not  refiise  it,  he  did  not  giye 
it  away;  he  let  it  be  taken. 

Nerarthc^esB,  it  was  not  without  some  alarm  he  recollected  the 
promises  with  which  he  had  flattered  his  young  friends:  he  antici- 
nated  their  reproaches.  Would  they  not  accuse  him  of  having 
Detrayed  the  cause  of  the  revolution  ?  And  he  who,  as  a  charbonmer^ 
had  aeclared  himself  the  implacable  enemy  of  monarchy ;  he  who  had 
so  energetically  protested,  m  the  secret  meetings  under  the  Restora* 
tion,  against  the  candidature  of  the  Duo  d'Orleans,  supported,  it  was 
said,  by  Manuel, — what  answer  should  he  give  to  the  men  who  had 
followed  his  banner,  when  they  should  call  him  to  account  for  the 
revolution  stifled  in  its  cradle,  for  their  illusions  destroyed,  their 
blood  shed  in  the  hope  of  far  other  results?  Tormented  by  these 
perplexities,  and  trembling  for  his  popularity,  he  resolved  to  attenuate 
by  tardy  conditions  the  immensity  of  the  concession  he  had  made.  A 
scheme  to  that  end  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  concert  with  MM.  Jou- 
bert  and  Marchais.  The  true  history  of  this  document,  which  was 
afterwards  the  subject  of  so  many  controversies,  is  as  follows: 

After  a  tolerably  close  and  thorough  discussion,  a  paper  was  drawn 
up  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  containing  the  substance  of  the  conditions 
on  which  M.  do  Lafayette  conscntea  to  humble  himself  beneath  the 
power  of  a  kin^. 

^  Furnished  with  this  paper,  which  might  have  changed  the  des« 
tinies  of  a  nation,  Lafayette  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  the 
intention  of  obtaining  the  signature  of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  to  the 
contract  But  the  pnnce  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  the  moment 
he  entered,  and  accosted  him  with  honeyed  words.  They  talked  of 
a  r^blic,  and  of  that  of  the  United  States,  M.  dc  Lalayette  de- 
claring that  it  possessed  his  entire  sympathy,  and  the  duke  suggest' 
ing  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  applymg  American  theories  to 
such  a  country  as  France.  The  prince,  nevertheless,  did  not  deny 
that  he  was  a  republican  at  heart,  and  he  coincided  with  Lafiiyotte 
in  thinking  that  the  throne  France  required  '^  was  a  throne  smv 
rounded  with  republican  institutions.'*  Lafayette  was  so  enchanted 
with  these  declarations,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of  showing  the 
paner  he  had  brought  with  him.  The  word  of  a  gentleman  api)eared 
to  nim  a  stronger  guarantee  than  a  signature,  which  ho  could  not 
have  asked  for  without  evincing  an  onensive  distrust  of  the  duke. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  said  to  Armand  Canel,  on  the  latler's 
bitterly  reproaching  him  for  his  conduct  in  this  famous  interview, 
*'  WeU,  well,  it  can't  be  helped;  but  at  that  time  I  thought  him  a 
plain,  honest  feUow."    (Je  ie  troyaii  ban  et  UU.) 

Another  fiust  must  not  be  overlooked, — ^namely,'that  polidcal  opi- 
nion had  received  a  very  bad  education  under  the  Restoration.  A 
republican  throne  was  the  last  chimera  engendered  by  the  desire  of 
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ehangc;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  it  captivated  the  minds  even  of 
some  reflecting  men;  for  when  the  old  Abbe  Grregoire,  who  was 
then  residing  at  Passy,  heard  from  M.  Civiale  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution of  Jiuj,  and  of  its  intended  conclusion,  he  clasped  his  hands, 
and  exclaimed,  with  fervent  enthusiasm,  "  My  Grod !  and  is  it  tnic? 
and  are  we,  indeed,  to  have  at  the  same  time  a  republic  and  a  king?" 

Men  of  superior  intelligence  coidd  hardly  share  in  this  pucanle 
ecstasy,  and  nothing  more  plainly  showed  this  than  an  experiment 
tried  at  that  time  on  Lafayette  by  Bazar.  The  latter  was  a  man  of 
bold  and  vigorous  mind:  deeply  read  in  tlie  works  of  St.  Simon, 
he  had  imbioed  from  the  writmgs  of  that  aristocratic  innovator  an 
impatient  and  greedy  desire  for  reform.  On  being  admitted  to  La- 
fayette, he  laid  before  him  his  own  ideas,  which  aimed  at  nothing 
short  of  unsettling  the  very  foimdations  of  society.  "  The  oppor- 
tunity is  a  fine  one,"  he  said  to  him;  ^'  fortune  has  anned  you  with 
omnipotence.  What  impedes  you?  Be  yourself  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  be  the  instrument  of  regenerating  France."  Lafayette 
listened  with  inexpressible  amazement  to  this  man,  his  junior  in 
years,  but  one  whose  intellectual  superiority  overawed  liim.  Never 
had  such  daring  words  entered  his  ears;  never  had  he  been  carried 
by  any  guide  so  deep  into  the  profundities  of  thought.  But  it  was 
too  soon  for  a  social  renovation,  and  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  hardly 
understood  its  necessity,  was  not  the  man  to  encounter  its  hazards. 
This  conversation  was  the  only  effort  of  a  really  philosophical  com- 
plexion that  issued  from  the  convulsion  of  July,  and  it  was  doomed 
to  fail,  like  every  thing  that  comes  before  its  time. 

The  government  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  almost  constituted;  all 
it  had  yet  to  do  was  to  beget  for  itself  a  popularity  that  should 
enable  it  to  resist  the  perils  of  a  first  establishment.  Emissaries 
were  sent  out  through  the  most  populous  quarters.  They  mingled 
in  every  group,  and  with  all  the  assurance  which  a  commencement 
of  prosperity  bestows,  and  which  always  imposes  on  the  multitude, 
they  boasted  of  the  courage  of  the  Due  d*Orl^ans,  his  patriotism, 
his  virtues;  and  identifying  the  cause  of  the  revoludon  itself  with 
his,  they  denounced  dl  who  dared  to  utter  a  word  against  the 
prince  as  agents  of  the  expelled  dynasty.  Bills  were  soon  posted 
up  all  over  the  town,  displaying  these  lying  words:  "The  Duc 
d'Orl^ks  is  not  a  Boubbon  ;  ue  is  a  Valois."  Republican 
manifestoes  had  appeared;  they  wore  indignantly  torn  down,  and 
their  authors  were  represented  as  men  who  thirsted  for  pillage.  *'  To 
the  Tribune!  to  the  JVibunet"  cried  some  voices,  and  a  knot  of 
men  in  rags  rushed  to  the  office  of  the  republican  journal:  they 
broke  into  the  editors'  room,  and  levelled  their  muskets  at  the 
writers  of  the  paper.  The  intrepidity  of  these  young  men  saved 
them.  The  chief  editor,  Auguste  Forbc,  standmg  calmly  before 
the  frantic  men,  whose  bayonets  almost  touclicd  his  breast,  kept 
them  in  awe  by  the  dignity  of  his  bearing  and  the  menacing  firm- 
ness of  his  language.    His  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  gained 
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thlie  for  a  friend  to  run  for  aid  to  tbe  guaxdlioiiae  of  Hie  Pedts 
P^res;  but  the  square  was  filled  vrith  a  dense  multitude,  and  some 
miscreants  shouted,  in  order  to  excite  the  people,  "  Out  with  them 
here,  these  republicans !  out  with  them  here,  till  we  shoot  them  P 
It  was  with  some  difScultj  the  young  men  were  saved.  M.  do  La^ 
iayette,  heaxing  of  what  was  going  on,  caused  the  square  to  be 
cleared. 

The  Due  d'Orl^ans  had  escaped  at  the  H6tel  do  Villc  from  the 
greatest  danger  he  could  encounter:  he  had  stood  face  to  face  with 
his  most  formidable  enemies.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  had  faith 
in  himself,  and  in  the  prospects  of  his  race.  An  hour  had  suffickl 
to  prove  to  him  that  the  most  impetuous  men  would,  ere  long,  ex- 
haust themselves  by  their  own  violence;  that  baseness,  which  has 
its  conta^on  no  less  than  heroism,  would  drive  the  ambitious  and 
the  sceptical  to  him  in  shoals;  that  the  multitude,  in  its  imcertaintv 
and  ignorance,  was  quite  ready  for  servitude  under  new  names;  and 
lastly,  that  he  could  count  on  the  public  imbecility.  Besides,  M.  de 
Lafayette  had  commimicated  to  him,  by  one  embrace,  all  the  power 
of  an  honoured  name,  and  of  a  popularity  unequalled.  He  hftl 
still  some  precautions  to  take  as  regarded  Cnarles  X.;  but  he  felt 
that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  republican  party. 

Accordingly  the  evening  of  that  memorable  day  was  marked  hj 
a  scene  the  minutest  details  of  which  are  deserving  of  record.  M* 
Tillers  sent  word  to  some  young  men  who  combined  great  personal 
bravery  with  prompt  and  vivid  intellectual  powers,  that  the  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  Kingdom  desired  an  interview  with  them.  They 
met,  therefore,  in  the  ofRce  of  the  National,  and  M.  Thiers  left  no 
art  untried  to  make  those  souls  of  proof  bend  and  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  revolution  of  palace-make.  He  even  dared  to  say* 
pointing  to  M.  Thomas,  TTure  is  a  handsome  colonel:  but  all  these 
insinuations,  the  suggestions  of  a  vulgar  cunning,  were  repulsed  with 
disdain. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The  visiters  were 
MM.  Boinvilliers,  Godcfroi  Cavaignac,  GKiinard,  Bastide,  Tliomas, 
and  Chevallon:  they  were  introduced  bv  M.  Thiers.  They  waited 
a  long  while  in  the  great  hall  between  the  two  courts  of  the  Palais 
Uoyal,  and  they  were  beginning  to  give  angry  expression  to  their 
ini  patience  when  the  lieutenantrgeneral  enUarcd  with  a  ffracious  air 
and  a  smile  on  his  lips,  llie  scene  took  pUce  by  candkEffht  The 
duke  politely  exprc»ed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  receiving  these  gen* 
tlemen*  but  his  looks  seemed  to  quesUon  them  as  to  the  motive  of 
their  visit  They  were  astonished  at  this,  and  M.  Boinvillicn 
pointed  out  the  person  who  had  invited  them  in  the  lieutcnant-ge- 
nerars  name.  M.  Thiers  appeared  slightly  embarrassed,  and  Urn 
duke  made  an  equivocal  reply.  These  trifles  served  as  a  prelude  td 
a  Msrioua  oonvenation. 

'*  To-morrow,"  said  M.  Boinvilliers  to  the  prince ; ''  to-morrow  JM 
wiUbeldBg;' 
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The  Due  d'Orl^ans  made  almost  a  gesture  of  incredulity.  He 
said  he  had  not  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  that  he  did  not  desire  it, 
though  many  persons  pressed  him  to  accept  it. 

**  Sut,  after  all,"  continued  BoinviUiers,  **  snppodn^  you  become 
long,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  treaties  of  1815  r  It  is  not  a 
liberal  revolution,  you  will  observe,  that  has  been  made  in  die 
streets ;  it  is  a  national  revolution.  The  sight  of  the  tricolour  flag 
was  what  stirred  up  the  people,  and  it  womd  certainly  be  easier  to 
push  Paris  towards  the  Rhine  than  upon  St  Cloud.'' 

The  Due  d'0rl6ans  replied,  that  he  was  no  partisan  of  the  tneatiea 
of  1815  ;  but  that  it  was  important  to  observe  a  very  waiy  discie- 
tion  in  presence  of  foreign  powers,  and  that  there  were  sentiments 
which  it  was  not  expedient  to  utter  aloud. 

The  second  question  M.  BoinviUiers  put  to  him  related  to  the 
peer^. 

**  'Die  peerage,"  said  BoinviUiers,  *^  has  no  longer  any  roots  in 
society.  The  Code,  by  parcelling  out  patrimonies,  has  extmcuiahed 
the  peerage  in  the  germ ;  and  the  principle  of  hereditary  nofauity  has 
now  had  its  day." 

The  duke  cpoke  in  defence  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  but  langnidly. 
He  consider^  it  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  good  system  of  political 
guarantees.  ^^  After  all,"  he  said,  ^^  it  is  a  question  open  to  exami- 
nation, and  if  the  hereditary  peerage  cannot  stand,  I  am  net  the  mum 
who  will  build  it  up  at  my  oum  erp^iue."  The  duke  then  spoke  of 
the  royal  courts,  and  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  organization 
untouched,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  lawsuits  he  had  lost ; 
he  then  spoke  hb  mind  very  decidedly  against  a  republic,  avowing 
that  he  had  been  a  repubUcan ;  but  declaring  hia  condemnation  en 
the  system,  particularly  as  appUed  to  France. 

*'  Monseigneur,"  said  M.  Bastide,  with  almost  ironical  smooth* 
ness,  *^  for  Uie  sake  of  the  crown  itself  you  ought  to  convoke  the 
primary  assembUes." 

The  prince  withdrew  the  hand  that  rested  negUgently  on  M.  Baa- 
tide's  arm,  feU  back  two  steps,  changed  countenance,  and  breaking 
out  into  a  rapid  flow  of  words  he  dilated  on  the  revolution,  on  its 
excesses,  on  the  many  dismal  pages  to  be  contrasted  with  a  few 
glorious  ones;  and  he  pointed  to  two  pictures  of  the  battles  of  Jem- 
mapcs  and  Valmy.  He  then  went  on  to  attack  in  very  enlicit 
terms  the  system  pursued  by  the  Convention,  when  M.  Qoaefim 
Gavaignao  bending  on  him  a  fixed  and  stem  look,  that  abashed  the 
princes,  exclaimed  roughly,  *^  Do  ]^ou  forget,  Monsieur,  that  my 
lather  was  a  member  of  the  Convention?" — *^  So  was  mine,  Men* 
sieur,"  repUed  the  Duo  d*Orleans,  '*  and  I  never  knew  a  nu»e  ze* 
spectablo  man."  The  bystanders  gave  attentive  ear  to  this  altera- 
tion between  two  sons  of  regicides.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  com|dained 
of  the  calumnies  propagated  against  his  family,  and  M.  Boinvillieza 


having  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  Carlistsand  the  oleisy 
besettmg  the  avenues  to  the  palace,  **  Ok !  aa  m 


would  be  found  b 
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Aem,^  flttl  the  cteke,  energedeany,  ^'  ihey  have  strock  too  xoagUy 
mt  my  houBe;  there  iB  an  eternal  barrier  between  us.;  Then  earned 
away  by  the  illusive  force  of  his  own  words,  and  q^uitc  forgetting  his 
interview  with  M.  de  Mortemart,  he  talked  of  a  nvalry,  a  long  and 
terrible  rivalry.  **  You  know  the  nature  of  family  quarrels?  Wdl, 
that  which  subsistB  between  the  elder  and  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  is  not  of  yesterday's  date;  it  goes  bade  to  Philip,  the 
brother  of  Louis  XI V."  He  then  eulogised  the  regent:  the  regent 
had  been  horribly  calumniated;  people  had  not  been  aware  of  au  the 
services  he  intended  and  was  able  to  render;  many  blunders  had 
been  unjustly  imputed  to  him,  &c.  &c.  He  touched  on  many  other 
subjects  besides,  expressing  himself  on  every  topic  lengthily,  with- 
out brilliancy,  without  depth,  but  not  without  maturity  of  views, 
and  with  a  remarkable  faciuty  of  elocution.  Perhaps  in  so  doing  he 
gave  way  to  an  impulse  of  vanity:  perhaps  too  he  was  glad  of  aa 
opportunity  of  ahowine  bow  his  education  had  differed  from  that  of 
other  princes:  in  this  nowever  he  showed  less  tact  than  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand, who  was  given  credit  for  genius  by  all  Europe,  because  he 
had  passed  half  his  life  in  uttering  monosyllables,  and  the  other  half 
in  saying  nothing. 

When  the  republicans  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  the  Due 
d^Orl^ans  said  to  them  in  an  engaging  tone,  '*  You  will  come  again 
to  me:  you  will  seeT'  And  the  wora  fitfrer  having  struck  his  ear, 
**  You  must  never  pronounce  that  word,"  he  said,  quoting  a  vulgar 
aphorism,  and  like  a  nuui  who  had  Uttlo  fidth  in  intractable  con- 
victions. 

The  young  men,  who  had  fought  side  by  ride  with  the  people  in 
the  three  days,  withdrew  with  heavy  hearts.  **  Only  a  fun?  hundred 
and  hoenty-ane^**  said  M.  Bastidc^  as  he  left  the  palace. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 


The  day  of  the  31st  was  dedrive.  The  revolution  betrayed  cm 
the  one  hand,  deserted  on  the  other,  had  sent  forth  from  its  own 
bosom  apower  strong  enough  to  destroy  it.  The  municipal  commission, 
however,  was  still  standing;  but  one  would  have  said  it  was  impatient 
to  dissolve.  One  only  of  the  members  composing  it,  M.  Maugoin^ 
expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  neccarity  of^contmuing  the  popular 
flDvemment  of  the  Hotel  do  ViUe.  The  oouxageous  ana  loyal  Audry 
oe  Puyraveau  was  on  this  occarion  insnared  by  his  own  disinterest- 
ednesB.  **  We  must  not  suffer  a  pretext  to  exist  for  accuring  ns 
of  ambition,'*  was  his  constant  cry,  and  ho  joined  with  MAlT  da 
Schonen  and  Loban  in  breaking  the  only  instrument  of  resistanoo 
the  Due  dX)ci6ais  had  tfaenoeforUi  reason  to  fear. 

O  2 
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Nevertlieless,  before  deckring  itself  extinct,  the  xnnnicipal  oom- 
mission  deemed  it  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  public  administration, 
and  it  drew  up  the  followmg  list: 

''The undernamed  are  appointed  provisional  commlBsioners: — ^MM. Bapont  (de 
I'Eure),  of  justice;  le  Baron  Louis,  of  finance;  le  Q^n^ral  Gr^rard,  of  war;  de 
Bjgnyj  of  naval  afiUirs;  Bignon,  of  foreign  affairs;  Guizot,  of  pubUc  instmction.** 

Casimir  P^rier  having  entered  the  hall,  the  ministry  of  the  in* 
terior  was  offered  him  by  M.  Mauguin.  The  unexpected  offer 
perplexed  him,  and  he  stammered  out  his  acceptance:  but  an  hour 
afterwards  he  was  with  M.  Bonnelier,  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
{don,  imploring  of  his  generosity,  of  his  pity  almost,  the  favour  of  an 
erratum  in  the  Moniteur.  He  represented  to  him  that  having  been 
but  yesterday  the  minister  of  Charles  X.,  he  could  not  accept  office 
on  the  very  day  after  a  revolution  effected  against  Charles  X.,  and 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  despair  as  he  uttered  the  words.  Thus 
this  man,  who  had  always  been  possessed  with  a  pride,  the  violence 
of  which  sometimes  amoimted  to  madness,  was  suddenly  become 
humble  and  suppliant.  His  wishes  were  complied  with;  but  his 
uneasiness  was  so  great,  that  he  went  that  evemng  to  the  office  of 
the  Moniteur  to  have  ocular  assurance  of  the  omission  of  his  name^ 
for  which  that  of  M.  de  Broglie  was  substituted.  Casimir  P^rier, 
however,  as  he  soon  proved,  was  not  the  man  to  repulse  the  ad- 
vances of  fortime :  but  it  was  at  the  hands  of  a  prince,  a  new  comer 
in  the  revolution,  that  he  awaited  the  realization  of  his  secret  hopes. 
Ardent  and  pusillanimous,  the  cares  of  a  cowerine  ambition  racked, 
and  at  the  same  time  debased  his  soul.  Others  snowed  more  vigour 
in  their  degradation,  and  at  least  rushed  with  head  erect  towards 
power  and  servitude. 

The  selections  made  by  the  municipal  commisaon  were  ratified  at 
the  Palais  Royal ;  but  out  of  doors  they  were  variously  animadverted 
upon.  On  the  whole  it  was  thought  very  strange  that  a  power 
emanating  from  the  revolution  should  have  designated,  to  represent 
that  revolution,  men  like  the  Abb<5  Louis  and  M.  Ghiizot.  It  is 
true,  that  during  the  three  days,  the  former  had  put  himself  forward 
at  M.  Laffitte's  as  thq  financier  of  the  revolution  with  an  unreserved 
freedom  that  was  not  without  courage :  he  had  talked  openly  of  cer- 
tain measures  to  be  taken  for  raising  taxes  in  case  the  revolution 
should  be  prolonged.  As  for  the  latter,  his  part  in  the  movement 
had  not  been  of  a  nature  to  justify  his  ambition.  At  any  rate  there 
was  something  odd  and  inexplicable  in  the  association  of  these  two 
names  with  that  of  Dupont  de  TEurc,  so  well  known  for  his  stmgglei 
against  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

Dupont  de  I'Eurc  refused  at  first  to  take  office:  he  felt  no  tastx) 
for  it,  and  his  modesty  made  him  fear  its  burden.  It  was  M.  Laf- 
fitte  that  determined  him.  Laffitte  had  long  been  subjugated  by  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  but  he  had  become  more  strictly  devoted  to  him 
ance  die  important  service  he  had  rendered  him;  in  the  first  place, 
because  he  had  need  of  exalting  himself  as  moch  as  pooiUe  m  Ifao 
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penon  ofhis  royal  prot^^;  and  afterwardB,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
artifices  of  our  vam^  to  attach  us  to  those  who  owe  us  much  in  the 
very  ratio  of  the  service  wc  render  them.  But  as  in  M.  Laffitte's 
mental  constitution  an  extreme  subtlety  of  mind  served  as  the  na- 
tural provision  for  tempering  the  sensibility  of  a  very  susceptible 
heart,  he  was  won  without  bemg  quite  convinced,  and  decoyed  with- 
out being  deceived.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  forearm  himself 
against  his  own  impulses,  by  calling  to  his  side  a  man  whose  friend- 
fihip  was  courageous  and  austere.  Tie  coidd  not  have  made  a  better 
choice  than  in  selecting  Dupont  de  I'Eure;  the  more  so  as  in  the 
oyes  of  the  P^lc  the  adhesion  of  such  a  man  was  a  guarantee 
in  favour  of  Lamtte,  and  an  excuse,  whatever  might  be  tlie  upshot. 

Hence  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  pressed  his  friend  to  accept 
the  ministry  of  Justice.  He  supplicated  him,  grasping  both  his 
hands,  and  mvoking  in  support  of  nis  entreaties  every  thing  capable 
of  moving  a  generous  nature.  Dupont  de  TEure  yielded  at  last, 
and  consented  to  be  presented  to  the  lieutenant-general,  whose  re- 
ception of  him  was  lull  of  goodnature  and  coroiality.  The  new 
minister  began  by  expressing  nis  distaste  for  the  practice  of  a  mini- 
sterial life;  he  said  he  was  not  a  courtier,  and  that  his  habits  and 
aflectiona  were  republican.  The  prince  replied  that  there  would  be 
no  court,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  regretted  that  he  could  not 
live  in  a  republican  country  like  America.  Dupont  de  TEure  made 
no  secret  of  his  apprehensions^  and  during  all  this  interview  his 
lan^^ge  was  that  of  a  free  man. 

But  wliat  fitting  place  could  there  be  for  a  citizen  of  this  mould 
in  a  new  monarchy,  and  among  parvenus  making  their  incipient 
essays  in  flattery,  in  fine  manners,  and  in  intrigue?  Straight- 
forward judgment,  inexorable  common  sense,  a  frank  demeanour, 
goodness  of  heart  blended  with  honourable  bluntness,  great  appli- 
cation to  business — these  are  not  qualities  sufficient  to  give  their 
possessor  the  mastery  over  Uie  complications  that  arise,  in  a  cor- 
rupt region  from  the  clashing  of  interests  and  the  play  of  the  pas- 
sions. Dupont  de  TEure  took  office  with  qualities  similar  to  those 
of  Roland,  but  imder  circumstances  much  more  unfavourable.  Now 
it  is  well  known  tliat  Koland  could  not  make  himself  acceptable  to 
Louis  XVI.,  who  yet  was  well  qualified  to  appreciate  simple  and 
modest  virtues. 

Anotlier  member  of  tliis  ministry  was  M.  Guizot,  a  man  of  sour 
and  haughty  temper,  steeped  in  pride,  impasnoned  under  an  outward 
appearance  of  calmness.  You  could  easily  recognise  the  man  by  lu5 
noble  but  melancholy  foa'hcad,  his  drily  cut  lips,  his  cold  disdainful 
smile,  and  a  certain  drooping  of  the  body,  the  index  of  a  troubled 
fiouL  We  have  since  scon  hun  in  the  chambers,  his  bilious  and  worn 
ieaturcs  distinguisliable  fur  ofi*  from  those  around  liim.  When  pro- 
voke<l  by  his  adversaries  he  bent  upon  tliem  a  look  of  piercing  scorn, 
and  erected  his  head  upon  his  bent  frame  with  an  iiidescribublc  expres- 
f  ion  of  sungsr  and  irony.  His  peremptory  gestures,  and  his  dogmatic 
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tone  (lie  was  a  protcstant  and  a  professor),  gave  Um  something  of 
the  air  of  one  who  was  not  to  be  put  down;  but  his  firmness  was  all 
apparent;  in  reality  he  possessed  no  activitj  of  mind  or  vigour 
of  will.  The  consistency  even  which  was  remarked  in  M.  Ghuzot's 
writings  had  in  it  something  of  the  pcrtinacily  of  the  master,  who 
will  not  condescend  to  contradict  himself  before  his  pupls.  He  was 
thought  to  be  cruel;  perhaps  he  was  so  only  in  his  speeches;  but  in 
the  refinement  of  his  pride,  he  was  fond  of  compromising  himself, 
and  whilst  he  wilfully  and  designedly  let  his  virtues  be  overlooked, 
he  made  a  parade  of  vices  artificially  put  on.  The  versatility  of  his 
political  conduct  was  no  secret  to  any  one  in  1830,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  part  he  had  played  in  1815  had  made  him  the  object  of 
keen  attacks.  He  took  litde  heed  of  them:  &ithful  in  friendship, 
that  none  might  have  cause  to  repent  of  having  trusted  in  his  for- 
tunes, he  had  always  affected  to  despise  his  enemies  that  he  mi^ht 
not  be  suspected  of  fearing  them.  His  talent  consisted  in  veihng 
under  the  solemn  pomp  with  which  he  enunciated  them,  a  great 
poverty  of  views,  and  sentiments  devoid  of  grandeur.  His  word 
nevermcless  had  weight ;  and  his  disinterestedness,  the  ^ve  tenor 
of  his  life,  his  domestic  virtues,  and  the  austerity  of  his  manners, 
marked  him  out  from  the  frivolous  and  greedy  society  in  which 
he  moved.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  the  art,  uke  Casimir  Pcrier, 
of  ennobling  mean  designs,  and  of  serving  whilst  appealing  to 
reign. 

Paris  had  suddenly  changed  its  aspect:  the  shops  opened  again, 
and  business  was  beginning  to  flow  back  into  its  usual  channels.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  municipal  commission  was  to  postpone  for  ten 
days  the  falling  due  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  suspension  of  all 
commercial  relations,  which  had  been  to  some  persons  an  actual  cause 
of  ruin,  was  to  others  a  pretext  for  dishonesty.  The  agitations  that 
affect  society  always  throw  up  some  mud  to  the  sur&ce. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  31st  Charles  X.  arrived  at  Trianon:  the 
dauphin  had  remained  at  St.  Cloud,  which  he  did  not  leave  till  noon. 
But  before  he  set  out  he  wished  to  try  a  last  effort  A  company 
was  posted  atone  end  of  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  and  several  muaket- 
shot  were  fired  from  the  opposite  end.  The  Due  dc  Levis  was 
ordered  by  the  dauphin  to  go  to  the  troops  and  prevail  on  them  to 
make  resistance.  Tlie  chef  de  bataillon  who  commanded  them  was 
standing  motionless  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  with  his  arms  folded, 
like  one  deep  in  thous^ht.  The  duke  addr^sed  him:  it  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  dauphin,  informed  of  this  scene,  gallops  up  and 
bcgms  to  harangue  the  troops.  Not  a  movement — ^not  a  cry.  Frantic 
at  this  indifference,  he  spurred  his  horse  towards  the  bridge;  bat 
seeing  that  he  was  not  followed,  he  returned  to  St.  Cloud  with  feel- 
ings divided  between  rage  and  shame. 

Tlic  company  whoso  zeal  the  daupliin  had  thus  put  to  the  proof 
was  commanded  by  M.  Quartery.  His  defection  put  tlio  people  in 
possession  of  a  piece  of  artillery  and  of  the  bridge  of  Sthnres. 
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At  S^  doad  tbe^rinoegave  oiden  forifae  departme.  So  much 
humilifttion  Iiad  left  its  trace  upon  his  featuzes,  and  augmented  the 
oonfiidan  of  lus  ideas.  As  lie  passed  alon^  the  front  of  the  6tli 
guards,  he  stopped  before  the  colonel  and  said,  *'  Well,  the  3d  has 
ffone  over;  can  you  reckon  on  your  men?'  The  colonel  replied  witk 
oignity  that  every  one  would  do  his  duty.  The  prince  proceeded 
some  paces  further  without  uttering  a  word;  but  seeing  a  soldier 
whose  stock  was  carelessly  fastened,  he  shouted  to  him, ''  Your  stock 
is  very  badly  put  on."  There  was  an  involuntary  movement  of  in- 
dignation in  the  ranks :  the  soldiers  could  judge  for  themselves  what 
alTthese  rulers  of  nations  are  wortii  on  dose  inspection. 

Hie  signal  to  retreat  having  been  given,  the  artillery  and  the  1st 
guards  iock  the  road  by  ViUcneuve  TEtang,  whilst  Uic  voltigeurs 
of  the  6th  endeavoured  to  check  with  their  nre  the  skirmishers  that 
pursued  them  up  the  grand  avenue  of  the  ch&teau.  This  precipitate 
night  without  striking  a  blow  deeply  mortified  the  troops  that  had 
remained  faithful  With  all  their  respect  for  their  superiors,  the 
grenadiers  could  hardly  suppress  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings,  and 
many  of  them  turned  their  oearskin  ci^  the  wrong  way,  as  if  to 
show  firont,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to  the  insurgents  that  pur* 
sued  them.  The  officers  marched  with  downcast  faces,  and  many  of 
them  shed  tears. 

On  arriving  at  Versailles,  the  regiments  were  huddled  together 
pell  mell,  partly  on  the  exercise  ground,  partly  on  a  plain  in  front 
of  the  Grille  du  Dragon.  No  provident  measure  had  been  taken, 
and  the  officers  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions  for  their 
soldiers,  harassed  in  mind  and  body.  Sorrow  was  by  this  time 
passing  into  anger,  and  desertion  began.  The  bivouac  lasted  some 
nours,  as  yet  no  review  of  the  troops  took  place:  the  men  mur- 
mured in  the  ranks,  and  asked  each  other  with  surprise  what  kept 
the  princes  away  from  those  whom  their  presence  would  have 
cheered  and  stimulated.  M.  de  Sala  and  another  officer  of  the  6th 
guards,  seeing  how  rapidly  discontent  was  becoming  general,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gates  of  Trianon;  but  meeting  MM.  de  Guiclie  and 
de  Ventadour  on  the  way,  they  learned  that  the  march  was  to  be 
resumed.  The  two  officers  loudly  complained  of  the  inconceivable 
confusion  in  which  the  royal  army  was  lefl.  *'  No  one  commands," 
they  said:  **'  at  the  very  most  a  lew  generals  come,  and  walk  about 
carelessly  amoncst  us,  witli  epaulettes  stuck  on  pliun  coats.  There 
is  no  regular  tdlotment  of  duty;  no  attempt  is  made  to  repair  the 
blunders  that  have  produced  universal  discouragement  What  is 
intended  to  be  done  with  the  army?  let  us  be  told  plainly.  Is  it 
not  time  that  court  doings  should  be  at  an  end,  and  that  camp 
doings  should  have  their  turn?'  An  order  to  march  was  the  only 
rc^  made  to  these  military  remonstrances. 

lliough  a  new  ministry  bad  been  nominated,  the  old  ministers 
had  not  ceased  to  accompany  the  king  and  to  ddiberatc.  The^ 
held  a  council  at  Trianon.  M.  de  Guemon  Kanvillc  was  of  op- 
nion  that  the  king  could  not  enter  Paris  before  the  submission  of 
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the  rebels;  that  theie  remained  to  him  only  one  course,  namely,  to 
retire  to  Tours,  and  instantly  convoke  thither  the  two  chambers,  aU 
the  generals,  the  highest  public  functionaries,  and  the  digmtaries  of 
the  realm.  This  he  considered  the  best  means  of  disorganizing  the 
insurrection  and  disconcerting  its  leaders.  The  advice  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  several  circulars  were  drawn  up  accordingly.  Ail- 
that  was  wanting  was  the  king's  signature,  and  he  seemed  di^osed  to 
^vc  it;  but  he  changed  his  mind  all  at  once,  and  his  ministers,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  his  endless  vacillation,  tore  up  the  circulars,  and 
threw  the  pieces  mto  the  basin  of  Trianon. 

The  king  was  absolutely  incapable  of  adopting  any  fixed  course. 
A  thousand,  tics  attached  him  to  Trianon,  but  his  abode  there  was 
beset  with  multiplied  dangers.  At  last  at  the  urgent  advice  and 
entreaties  of  M.  de  La  Rochejaquelin  and  General  Bordesoulle,  he  at 
last  consented  to  abridge  the  first  halt,  and  to  set  out  for  Ram- 
bouillct.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  march  towards  Trappes,  and 
they  put  themselves  in  motion,  after  first  tearing  up  the  cartridge- 
boxes  of  those  who  had  deserted,  and  throwing  several  of  the  muskets 
tliat  lay  scattered  over  the  plain  into  the  parx  canal.  The  disorder 
of  this  nocturnal  retreat  could  only  be  compared  to  that  following 
an  actual  defeat.  Artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry,  floimdered  on 
promiscuously  in  the  dark.  Musket  shots  discharged  in  the  air  or 
into  the  woods,  every  moment  excited  apprehension  of  some  fresh 
attack.    It  was  more  than  a  retreat,  it  was  a  rout. 

The  royal  family  liad  made  every  preparation  for  its  own  de- 
parture. It  was  settled  that  (jcneral  bordesoulle  should  remain  at 
Versailles  at  the  head  of  his  division,  that  the  dauphin  should  go 
and  pass  the  night  at  Traopes,  and  that  Charles  X.  should  set  out 
on  horseback  by  one  road,  whilst  the  Duchess  de  Berri  and  her 
children  should  tmvel  in  a  carriage  by  another,  so  as  to  rejoin  the 
king  beyond  the  wood  on  the  way  to  Kambouillet. 

Before  leaving  Trianon  the  king  heard  mass  in  a  large  room  where 
there  was  a  chapel  contained  in  a  press.  When  his  attendants  came 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  time  to  depart,  they  found  him  immersed  in 

!»ious  and  melancholy  meditation.  He  paced  slowly  through  the 
onely  halls  of  Louis  XIV.'s  palace,  stopping  from  time  to  time  as 
if  his  gaze  was  arrested  by  some  affecting  subject  of  remembrance. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  condemned  f^ily  reached  the  Ch&teau 
of  Rambouillet,  whither,  scarcely  sixteen  years  before,  a  no  less  ter- 
rible catastrophe  had  driven  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  a  fugitive 
from  the  fate  of  battles,  from  her  father,  and  carrying  with  her  the 
penates  of  the  empire.  In  those  gardens  where  young  Henri  went  to 
play  till  tlic  fast  coming  hour  of  exile  should  arrive,  the  boy  kin^  of 
Kome  had  romjped,  with  equal  lightheartcdness,  in  almost  similar 
cirtuiinstances  of  misfortune.  But  such  parallels  arc  endless  in  his- 
tory; they  are  become  mere  commonplace  repetitions  of  destiny. 
Tlie  fugitives  alighted  in  the  lonely  and  silent  courtyard:  the  moon 
alone  lighted  the  windows  of  tlie  tower.  Tlie  little  Duo  de  Bar-- 
deaux  had  fallen  asleep  in  hia  governor's  arms;   Charles. X.,  eac-^ 
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iautfeed  with  fiititfae,  let  his  head  drop  on  his  chest  and  wept.  Suf- 
ficiently prepaied--he  proved  thia  atterwaids — for  an  utter  down- 
fid,  he  bent  Dencath  the  first  pressure  of  his  misfortunes. 
*  The  next  day  the  troops  arrived  irom  Trappes*  There  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forest  or  Rambouillet  a  Fmau  village  named  Lo 
Peray,  where  several  regiments  halted,  others  reached  the  town. 
The  2d  foot-^ards,  encamped  right  and  left  of  the  road,  formed 
the  rear>guara  with  the  3d  and  the  gendarmerie.  Here  some  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  and  advanced  posts  were  thrown  out.  But  an 
incurable  despondency  had  already  seized  on  part  of  the  troops.  Mail- 
coaches  and  oili^nces  passed  every  moment,  decked  with  the  tri- 
colour flag,  and  msurgents  rode  b^  on  horseback  before  the  eyes  of 
the  soldiers  without  any  order  being  given  to  arrest  them;  in  finey 
the  army,  destitute  of  a  leader,  i^orant  of  the  actual  state  of  things, 
uncertain  what  was  to  become  of  it  or  what  it  had  reason  to  hope  or 
fear,  now  resembled  only  a  mob  of  fu^tives.  There  was  a  moment 
when  the  rear-miard  broke  ground,  and  seemed  disposed  to  return 
to  Versailles,  ^vncrcupon  General  La  Rochejaouelin  galloped  up;  ho 
ordered  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the  men  to  fall  into  the  ranks,  and, 
addressing  them,  with  eloquent  emotion,  he  appealed  to  their  honour, 
and  brought  them  back  to  remember  their  oaths  and  their  flag. 
Vive  le  rait  shouted  the  soldiers,  and  so  vivid  was  the  revulsion  to 
military  fidelity,  that  when  a  voltigeur  of  the  2d  attempted  to  de- 
sert, his  comrades  drew  their  labrcs  against  him. 

A  scene  of  enthusoasm  had  taken  place  in  the  morning:  the  dau- 

Shine  had  arrived  at  Rambouillet  from  Dijon,  escaping  from  many 
angers  by  means  of  a  di^^uise.  This  princess  had  a  narsh  voice, 
a  stem  countenance,  and  a  freezing  demeanour;  the  misfortunes  that 
had  smitten  her  in  childhood  seemed  to  have  dried  up  in  her  all  the 
springs  of  sensibility.  Still  the  guards  loved  her;  lor  she  had  al- 
ways displayed  an  active  and  thoughtful  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
more  immediate  defenders  of  the  royal  family.  Wlien  she  passed 
through  the  camp,  tlie  men  flocked  round  her:  she  salute<l  them 
with  tears,  and  tney  returned  her  fpiceting  with  brandished  weapons 
and  shouts  of  attachment.  But  this  was  the  last  outburst  of  a  dc* 
votion  that  was  soon  to  die  away  for  want  of  encouragement. 

When  Charles  X.  beheld  the  princess,  whose  eyes  had  been  the 
fountains  of  so  many  tears,  he  nastencd  with  ojx*n  arms  to  the 
daughter  of  Louis  XVl.,  and  their  sobs  were  mingled  in  their  first 
embrace.  '*  And  now  we  are  together  again,  I  hope,  for  ever,"  said 
the  dauphine. 

At  Kambouillet,  the  sumptuous  abode  of  royal  leisure,  where  so 
many  princes  had  forgotten,  amid  their  pleasuros,  how  much  tho 
people  must  sufiTer  that  a  kinir  may  be  amused;  at  KambouiQet, 
whither,  on  the  26th  of  July,  Charles  X.  himself  had  gone  to  refresh 
him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  chase  whilst  his  ordonnances  were 
kindling  a  conflaCTation  in  Paiis,  there  was,  at  this  moment,  barely 
the  means  of  sheltering  the  fugitive  family.  In  order  to  defray  tho 
victualling  expenses,  Sie  king  of  France  was  reduced  to  sell  his 
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plate.  The  dauphine  could  not  procure  new  dothes,  and  complained 
of  a  want  of  linen.  Lastly^  as  if  to  put  the  climax  to  8o  many 
poignant  afflictions,  the  colonel  of  the  15th  light  iniiuitiy  that  day 
gave  back  his  colours  into  the  king's  hand,  'fiiirteen  men  accom- 
panied him;  all  the  rest  had  deserted. 

The  gardes  du  carpSy  having  scattered  through  the  park,  killed  a 
great  number  of  pheasants  and  other  game  in  the  preserve.  This 
occasioned  Charles  X.  one  of  his  most  acute  distresses;  for,  wanting 
the  strength  of  mind  requisite  to  his  situation,  he  clung  more  to  the 
petty  advantages  of  greatness  than  to  greatness  itself.  The  king 
was  resigned,  but  the  sportsman  was  almost  inconsolable. 

On  the  1st  August  the  Due  d'Orleans  recdved  the  following  or^ 
donnance  from  Charles  X.: 

"The  Idng,  desirooi  to  put  an  end  to  the  tronblefl  existing  in  the  espital  and  in 
aooother  part  of  France,  and  counting,  moreoyer,  on  the  sincere  attachment  at  his 
coasin  the  Due  d'Orl^ima,  names  him  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 

"  The  king  haying  thought  fit  to  withdraw  Ids  ordoimances  of  tibe  25tii  of  Jii^JV 
approyes  of  the  chambers  meeting  on  the  Sd  of  August,  and  he  desires  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  they  wiH  re-estaUish  tranquillity  in  France. 

**  The  king  will  wait  here  for  the  return  of  the  person  commissioned  to  cany  this 
declaration  to  Paris. 

**  Should  attempts  be  made  to  assail  the  life  of  the  kmg  and  his  fiunOy,  or  his 
liberty,  he  would  defend  himself  to  the  death.  I>one  at  BambouUlet  the  1st  day  oC 
August  -  CHABLES.** 

This  message  arrived  at  seven  in  the  morning  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  M.  Dupin  tun^,  was  already  with  the  Due  d'Orl^ins. 
Trembling  lest  no  should  lose  the  advantage  of  a  royal  friendship, 
M.  Dupin  advised  the  prince  to  send  bacx  an  answer  of  so  deter- 
mined a  tone  to  the  message  of  Charles  X.,  as  would  distdnctlv  sever 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Orleans  from  that  of  the  elder  brancn;  and 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  draw  up  the  reply.  The  letter  he 
wrote  was  rude  and  merciless.  The  Due  d'Orl^ans  read  it,  put  it 
with  his  own  hands  under  an  envelope,  and  lighted  the  scali^gwaz 
to  seal  it,  when  all  at  once  appearing  to  bethink  him,  he  said,  " Tniia 
is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  despatched  without  consulting  my  wife.** 
He  w^t  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  returned  some  nunutes  after- 
wards with  the  same  envelope  in  his  hand,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  messenger.  TChe  letter  that  was  actually  enclosed  breathed 
affection  and  fidelity,  and  it  soothed  and  touched  the  old  monarch; 
so  much  so,  that  from  that  moment  all  his  doubts  and  uncertainties 
vanished.  Charles  X.  had  never  felt  so  much  repiugnancc  for  the 
Due  d'Orleans  as  had  many  men  about  the  court.  lie  had  recently 
given  a  striking  proof  jpf  this  in  ordering  Ocneral  Trogof  to  confis- 
cate all  the  copies  of  the  Mimotres  de  Maria  Stella^  a  libel  against 
the  Due  d'OrWns,  which  the  courtiers  took  a  spiteful  pleasure  in 
circulating  at  St.  Cloud.     He  was  therefore  delighted  to  fmd  in  that 

Erince  die  protector  of  his  grandson,  and  fcclmg  asBurcd  that  the 
onour  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  the  best  guarantee  of  tlie  Due  de 
Bordeaux's  royal  expectations,  he  put  in  execution,  without  delay, 
a  project  that  before  this  had  but  vaguely  prcsenteditself  to  hismind. 
Not  content  with  abdicating  the  crowiXi  he  used  die  absolute  oontrol 
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ke  poMied  otor  the  danphin  to  make  him  aba  abdioatei  and  lie 
believed  in  tlie  aalyatioa  ot  his  dynasty. 

Meanwhile,  after  the  scene  we  haYG  just  described,  the  Dae 
d'Orluans  gave  audienoo  to  all  the  high  personages  who  came  to  pay 
early  homa^  to  his  fortune.  The  prince  had  sent  for  M.  Laffittei 
but  his  arrival  was  anticipated  by  MM.  Casimir  P^rier,  do  Broglie, 
Ouixot,  Dupin,  Sebastiani,  Mole^  and  Gerard.  This  rather  sur- 
prised M.  Laffttte,  who  thought  he  had  a  right  to  the  first  recep* 
tion:  but  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  advanced  to  meet  him  with  marked 
alacrity,  and  treated  him  with  the  most  ootdial  familiarity,  whilst 
the  bystanders,  in  order  to  please  the  prince,  outdid  each  other  in 
offering  homage  to  the  power  of  the  favourite.  The  Due  d'Orleans 
knew  now  irresistible  are  flatteries  firom  high  quarters :  he  knew 
moreover  the  character  of  Laffitte.  Taking  him  by  the  arm  with 
an  air  of  friendly  familiarity,  and  turning  to  the  other  persons  pre- 
sent, he  said,  "  Follow  us.  Messieurs,**  and  ho  went  into  the  next 
room  arm  and  ann  with  the  opulent  plebeian,  whom  he  had 
charmed  and  fascinated  by  that  one  word,  that  seemed  to  promise  him 
80  large  a  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  After  a  few 
words,  intended  no  doubt  to  throw  a  soflcning  hue.  of  seeming 
modesty  over  the  ^lare  of  sudden  elevation,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
recoimted  with  an  air  of  mjrstezy  the  mcss^e  by  which  Charles  X. 
named  him  Ueutenant-gencral  of  the  Iringoom.  All  this,  he  said^ 
was  done  only  to  compromise  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  revolutionists, 
and  such  a  proceeding  was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  bourbons.  So  exceedingly  bitter  did  he  wax  on  the 
the  subject,  that  M.  Laffitte  took  upon  mm  the  defence  of  Charles  X« 
before  die  face  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  seize  his  crown. 

On  the  same  day  the  Due  d'Qrleans  received  the  municipal  com* 
misrion  which  came  to  deposit  in  his  hands  all  the  powers  of  the 
revolution.  The  prince  had  obtained  very  early  intelligence  of  this 
intended  step  by  a  letter  which  M.  lllaugum's  colleagues  caie« 
fully  concealed  from  his  knowledge,  because  they  feared  his  om>^ 
fiition.    Thus  every  one  was  hastening  towards  the  b^wImmSr^' 

Sower.  The  Due  d'Orleans  ^ve  a  very  gracious  roebptfen  t6  the 
cputation,  at  the  head  of  which  vras  General  Lafiiyette.  ^ust  as 
the  commissionerB  were  retiring  an  aidc«(le-camp  whispered  a  word 
in  M.  Mauguin's  ear,  and  led  him  to  a  closet  wnere  M.  Ghiizot  was 
drawing  up  a  reply  to  the  letter  in  which  tbQ  municipal  commisrion 
liad  resigned  its  authority.  M.  Gnizot  show^  his  colleague  the 
reply  he  was  dmwing  up  in  the  lieutenant-^ttieral*s  name.    The 

Snnce  (so  ran  the  document)  thanked  the  govemmont  of  the  Hotel 
e  Ville  for  the  patriotism  it  had  displayed,  accepted  its  resignation, 
but  requested  it  to  remain  constituted  until  further  orders.  "  Orders  !** 
vehemently  ejaculated  M.  Mauguin.  •*  Oh  I  you  tliink  the  word 
too  strong,"  said  M.  Guizot;  "  well,  I  will  say  tfutruetionsr  What 
an  idle  mockery  of  deference  to  an  authority  that  had  just  volun- 
tarily proclaimed  its  own  nothingness  I 
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To  obviate,  however,  any  possible  danger  there  mi^ht  be  in  this 
forward  haste  to  disarm  the  revolution,  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie 
were  loud  and  conspicuous  in  their  patriotic  demonstrations.  The 
journals  celebrated  the  greatness  of  the  Parisians  in  the  epic  vein. 
Subscriptions  were  opened  on  all  sides, — a  bitter  solace  for  the 
mourning  that  had  stricken  so  many  families !  The  numbers  killed 
were  counted,  the  condition  of  the  wounded  was  attended  to  with 
solicitude:  in  a  word,  the  people  was  fooled  with  its  own  enthu- 
siasm. The  stratagems  and  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  were  the  less 
observed  whilst  the  public  mind  was  called  off  from  them  by  so 
many  heroic  and  patnctic  matters. 

The  hospitals  were  crowded  with  wounded.  It  was  resolved  at 
the  Palais  lioyal  to  make  them  a  visit  of  solemnity.  The  Duchess 
d'*Orleans,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the  princesses  Louise,  Marie,  and 
Clementine,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  accom^nied  by  MM. 
Barb6  Marbois,  Berthois,  Alexandre  ,de  Laborde,  Delaberge,  De- 
goussee,  &c.  The  young  princesses  were  painfuUy  affected  on  en- 
tering the  wards  where  so  much  suffering  was  accumulated,  and  the 
Duchess  d'Orleans*s  natural  gravity  of  demeanour  hardly  concealed 
the  intensity  of  her  emotion.  With  a  piety  too  much  elevated  above 
the  things  of  this  world  to  let  her  degrade  an  act  of  humanity  into 
a  device  of  self-interest,  she  spoke  some  kind  words  to  the  first  suf- 
ferers she  happened  to  find  in  her  way :  these  were  men  of  the  royal 
miards.  "Is  it  to  comfort  our  enemies  these  ladies  are  come?' 
feebly  ejaculated  a  July  combatant.  The  words  were  overheard  by 
M.  Degoussee,  who  was  escorting  the  Princess  Clementine,  andj^ing 
up  hastily  to  the  Duchess  d'Orleans,  he  said,  '*  Madame,  this  is  not 
merely  a  visit  of  himianity;  it  is  a  political  ^'isit;"  and  he  pointed  to 
a  bed  surmounted  by  a  tricolour  flag,  in  which  lay  a  youne  man 
who  had  lost  a  leg  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  patient^s  eyes  glistened 
with  tlie  fire  of  enthusiasm  and  with  that  of  fever :  Madame  Ade- 
laide went  up  to  him  and  began  to  console  him  with  a  profusion  of 
words,  when,  casting  liis  eyes  on  the  tricolour  flag,  he  said,  "  There 
is  n^  recompcncc." — "  Where  do  you  come  from?*  continued  Ma- 
dame Adelaide. — "  From  Randau." — *'0h,  indeed!  I  am  glad  of 
it:  we  have  a  chateau  at  Kandau:  you  will  pass  your  convalescence 
there,  will  you  not?"  In  the  evening  M.  Degoussee  dined  at  the 
Palais  Royal.  When  he  was  taking  nis  leave  M.  de  Berthois  said 
to  him,  "  You  will  not  make  your  way  here.  You  utter  useful 
truths,  but  you  blurt  them  out  too  roundly." 

We  know  wliat  had  determined  Charles  X.  to  abdicate  with  so 
much  indifference.  The  daupliin  liad  submitted  without  a  murmur 
to  his  father's  will,  but  he  groaned  in  secret,  and  the  consequences  of 
abdication  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  imder  the  most  sombre 
colours.  Still  he  would  have  thought  it  slander  to  the  blood  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  attribute  to  a  prince  descended  from  that  monarch 
tlie  intention  of  usurping  the  crown.  These  were  also  the  dauplune's 
sentiments.    In  an  interview  tiko  had  on  the  2d  of  August  with  gm 
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.of  betlmtbiuid'ii  moal  fiithfiil  serrants,  she  ^^Mszed  to  be  filled  wiih 
but  one  apprehenaaii :  her  mind  misgaye  her  that  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  and  amidst  the  stormy  elements  of  a  regency 
young  Henri  would,  perhaps,  be  trained  up  in  principles  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  church.  As  for  Charles  X., 
he  had,  I  say  again,  no  thought  that  his  own  fate  could  involve  that 
of  his  grandson,  particularly  m  a  crisis  which  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood  was  enabled  to  control.  So  great  was  his  confiacnce  in  this 
jespect  that  he  sent  for  General  de  Latour-Foissac,  and  cave  liim,  in 
presence  of  the  Due  de  Damas,  sundiy  instructions  toucning  the  re* 
turn  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  to  Paris.  At  the  same  time  he  directed 
him  to  dispose  of  the  troops  that  were  still  in  the  capital  as  circum- 
stances might  require;  ana  he  put  into  his  hands  that  act  of  abdica- 
tion, which  will  be  recited  by  and  by,  desiring  him  to  go  and  ddiver 
it  to  the  Due  d'Orleans. 

General  Latour-Foissac  immediately  set  out  from  Rambouillet; 
he  arrived  at  the  Palais  Royal  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  Aumist, 
and  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  prince.  The  aide-de-camp  to  whom 
he  applied  gave  him  a  positive  refusal;  the  general  insisted,  and  an* 
nounced  himself  as  a  messenger  from  Charles  X.  The  refusal  was  re* 
iterated.  '*  But,  monsieur,'  cried  the  general,  *'  our  dearest  interests 
are  involved  in  the  matter;  the  message  of  which  I  am  the  bearer  is 
of  the  highest  importance."  The  aide-de-camp  had,  doubtless,  re* 
celved  positive  orocrs,  for  he  remained  inflexible.  All  he  would  say 
to  the  envoy  of  Charles  X.  was,  that  there  was  to  be  a  sitting  of  the 
chamber  of  dcnuties  on  the  next  day,  and  that  he  should  postpone 
his  message.  M.  de  Latour-Foissac's  amazement  was  unbounded. 
On  arriving  at  the  Palais  Kojral  he  had  noticed  men  of  the  lower 
classes  lying  on  the  very  steps  of  the  staircase;  he  had  been  struck 
with  tlie  freedom  with  which  people  went  in  and  out  of  the  palace; 
and  the  bustle  he  saw  all  round  him  had  even  recalled  some  dramatic 
recollections  to  his  mind.  He  could  not,  therefore,  conceive  that 
wliere  persons,  who  came  merely  out  of  curiosity,  were  admitted 
without  ceremony,  there  coidd  be  no  admission  for  him,  the  messen- 
ger of  a  vanquished  but  not  yet  dethroned  king,  for  him,  the  bearer 
of  tliat  king  8  act  of  abdication  to  the  heutenant-general  of  the  king* 
dom.  He  concluded  from  all  this  that  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been 
secretly  apprized  of  liis  intended  visit,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
avoid  It,  either  that  he  might  not  allow  an  envoy  from  Charles  X.  to 
gather  his  secret  designs  from  any  involuntary  play  of  his  features, 
or  that  he  might  not  have  Iiis  hands  tied  by  inconveniently  precise 
cnmigements  entered  into  with  an  oflicial  agent. 

In  this  perplexinc  porition  M.  de  Latour*FotBsac  thought  it  advis* 
able  to  go  to  M.  do  Mortemart  and  request  his  good  offices.  They 
went  together  in  a  coach  to  the  Palais  Koyal,  where  M.  de  Morle* 
mart  ^t  out  alone,  and  taking  the  de^tch  from  his  companion,  he 
promised  that  he  would  not  deliver  it  to  the  prince  till  he  had  fiiH 
dune  all  he  could  to  obtain  the  desired  interview.    He  came  out 
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some  minutes  afterwards.  The  Due  d'Orl^ana  had  taken  the  de- 
epatch,  and  flatly  refused  to  receive  the  person  by  whom  Charles  X« 
Had  sent  it. 

Failing  in  every  thing  else,  Grcneral  Latour-Foissac  reauested  per- 
mission at  least  to  see  me  Duchess  d'Orl^ans,  for  whom  he  had  two 
letters,  one  from  Madame  de  Gontaut,  the  otiher  from  Mademoiselle. 
He  was  more  fortimatc  this  time,  and,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of 
the  nephew  of  the  Due  dc  Mortemart,  who  was  intimate  with  the 
son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  he  was  shown  into  the  princess's  apart- 
ment. On  reading  the  letter,  written  by  the  unpractised  hand  of  a 
child  whose  caresses  she  had  so  often  received,  the  duchess  burst 
into  tears.  She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  her  grief  at  the  recent 
terrible  catastrophe,  but  she  entered  into  no  particulars  as  to  her  hus- 
band's purposes,  simply  saying  that  the  royal  fiimily  might  rely  <m 
him,  and  that  he  was  an  honest  man. 

Tlie  act  of  abdication  brought  by  M.  Latour-Foissac  ran  thus: 

"^  I  am  too  dceplj  distressed  bj  the  eyils  that  afflict,  or  that  may  seem  to  impend 
orer  my  people,  not  to  have  sought  a  means  to  jireTent  them.  I  haTe  theiabre 
resolycd  to  abdicate  the  crown  in  &Toar  of  my  grandson. 

**  The  dauphin,  who  participates  in  my  sentiments,  likewise  renounces  his  ri^its 
in  farour  of  his  nephew. 

**  You  will  therefore  hare,  in  your  quality  of  lieutenant-genersl  of  the  kingdom,  to 
cause  to  be  proclaimed  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  crown,  Yoa  wiU  tother- 
morc  take  all  the  measures  that  befit  you  to  regulate  the  forms  of  the  goremment, 
during  the  minority  of  the  new  king.  Here,  I  confine  myself  to  making  known 
these  arrangements:  it  is  a  means  of  avoiding  many  evils. 

**  You  will  communicate  my  intentions  to  the  diplomatic  body,  and  yoa  will  infSDm 
me  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  proclamation  by  which  my  grandson  shall  be  xeoQg- 
nised  king,  under  the  name  of  Henry  V. 

**  I  commission  lieutenant-general  the  Vicomte  de  Latour-Foissac  to  ddiver  ytm 
this  letter.  He  has  orders  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  you  as  to  the  arrange- 
mcnts  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  persons  who  have  accompanied  me,  and  likewise 
as  to  the  arrangements  regarding  what  concerns  me  and  the  rest  of  my  family. 

**  We  will  then  regulate  the  oUier  measures  consequent  upon  the  chuige  ot  veign. 

"  I  renew  to  you,  my  cousin,  the  assurance  of  the  sentiments  with  which  I  am  your 
affectionate  cousin,  **  CHABLBH." 

It  was  singular  that  Charles  should  have  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  the  important  document  that  changed  the  order  ofsuccessian 
to  the  throne.  Such  an  informality  was  particularly  remarkable  in  s 
monarch  so  scrupulously  observant  of  the  laws  of  etiquette.  But  the 
assurances  of  attachment  contained  in  the  letter  written  by  the  Doc 
d'Orleans  had  sealed  the  mind  of  Charles  X.  a^nst  suspicion.  In 
this  dociunent  the  Due  d*Orleans  was  considered  as  the  natural  pro- 
tector of  the  minority  of  Henry  V.,  and  he  was  left  supreme  arbiter 
of  aU  the  measures  which  the  fatality  of  the  circumstances  might  ren* 
dcr  imperative. 

Wliat  course  was  the  lieutenant-general  about  to  adopt?  An 
honourable  issue  was  open  to  his  desires,  though  these  were  ever  so 
daring,  and  his  ambition  was  of  too  bourgeois  a  caste  to  fire  him  with 
heroic  aspirations.  By  taking  the  royal^  of  a  child  under  his  guar- 
dianship, he  would  reconcile  the  enjoyment  of  power  with  that 
respect  for  the  principle  of  legitimacy  wmch  it  was  not,  perhaps,  safe 
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to  Tidatey  aadlieivoiiMseouro  toliimscV  advnitigei  of  mbnarohy 
without  flhakiii^  its  foundations.  Such  were  the  notions  at  first 
entertained  hj  tnose  who  thought  they  could  read  the  prince's  mind, 
and  M.  S^bastiani  used  language  conformable  with  these  views. 
Others  were  ocmvinced,  with  B^ranger^  that  it  woidd  be  risking 
every  thing  to  stop  shOTt  at  half  measures,  and  that  there  was  no 
wa}r  of  avoiding  Tresh  convulsions  but  by  assuming  the  stiezigth 
arising  out  of  a  decided  and  straightforward  line  of  conduct  The 
prince  took  no  oonspicuous  step  declaratorv  of  his  leaning  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  opposite  ways  of  thinking,  and  he  tuked  inoes^ 
santly  of  his  natural  aversion  to  the  cares  ot  so  great  an  authority. 
But  at  the  same  time  he  descanted  earnestly  on  the  inconveniences 
of  a  regency,  and  the  suspicions  which  woiud  of  course  be  excited 
and  countenanced  by  any  dubious  state  of  things;  he  was  said  even 
to  have  remarked  on  this  subject,  *'  If  Henry  Y.  had  only  a  pain  in 
his  bowels,  it  would  be  enough  to  make  me  pass  in  Europe  for  a 
poisoner." 

Charles  X.  was  still  at  Rambouillct  at  the  head  of  more  than  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  his  djnasty,  though  fallen,  was  still  guarded  by 
thirty-ci^ht  pieces  of  artillery.  Such  a  neighbourhood  added  to  the 
perplexities  of  a  position  that  in  its  own  nature  demanded  so 
much  reserve.  It  was  to  be  feared,  moreover,  that  the  Duchess  de 
Bcrri  would  come  and  cast  her  son  upon  the  generosity  of  the  Pa* 
risians.  It  was  not  unknown  at  the  Palais  that  the  princess  had  been 
advised  so  to  do  by  the  Duchess  de  Grontaut  It  was  of  the  last  ne- 
cessity to  prevent  such  a  step,  and  to  find  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  vicinity  of  Charles  X.  It  was  therefore  agreed  thkt  unaer  pre- 
tence of  protecting  the  old  king  from  the  violence  of  public  resent- 
ment, commissioncTS  should  be  sent  to  hasten  his  departure,  and  to 
accompany  him  with  demonstrations  of  honour.  The  prince's  choice 
fell  on  MM.  de  Trevise,  Jacqueminot,  de  Schonen,  and  Odilon  Bar- 
rot :  but  as  it  was  doubtful  that  those  jgcntlemen  would  obtain  access 
to  Charles  X.,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Sebastiani  the  Due  de  Coi^y 
was  associated  with  them,  to  serve  them  as  interlocutor,  and  to  give 
their  mission  a  certain  character  of  respectful  protection.  The  Ihio 
dc Trevise  refused  to  act,  alleging  a  frivolousexcuse;  and  b^  a  ringular 
repetition  of  fortune,  the  man  who  was  appointed  in  his  place  was 
Marshal  Maison,  the  same  who  had  gone  in  1814  to  receive  the  elder 
brother  of  the  monarcli,  who  was  now  to  bo  driven  away  almost 
under  the  eyes  of  a  prince  of  his  iamily. 

Tlie  commissioners  attended  at  the  ralais  RoyaL  Hie  Due  d'Or* 
leaiLs  told  him  that  it  was  Charles  X.  himself  who  requested  a  safe- 
guard; and  whilst  he  gave  them  their  instracdons,  he  testified  the 
m(n>t  kindly  fceUncs  lor  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  B£  do 
Schonen  having  asked  him  wluit  was  to  be  done  should  the  Due  de 
Bonleaux  be  committed  to  their  charge,  ^*  The  Due  de  Bordeaux  V* 
exclaimed  the  prince,  "  why  he  is  your  king !"  The  Duchess  d'Or- 
li'uni  was  present.    Deeply  affected,  she  went  and  threw  herself  into 
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her  liusband^s  anns,  saying,  **  Ah !  you  are  the  most  honest  man  in 
the  kingdom." 

The  Due  d'Orleans  had  made  every  thing  ready  for  the  embarka* 
tion  and  exile  of  the  vanquished  dynasty.  General  Hulot  was  sent 
to  Cherbourg  and  reeeived  command  of  the  four  departments  Ijring 
between  the  capital  and  the  sea,  in  the  direction  oi  Great  Britain. 
Orders  were  also  ^ven  on  the  2d  of  August  to  M.  Durmont  d'Ur- 
ville,  to  set  out  for  Havre  in  all  haste,  and  charter  two  vessels. 

At  the  same  time  the  Courier  Franqais,  a  l)aper  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  dynasty,  published  an  article  tending  to  prove 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.* 

*  The  propositions  which  the  Doc  de  Mortemart  hai  just  made  to  the  chamber  of 
peers  in  favour  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  will  naturaUv  recaU  attention  to  a  milgeet, 
which  at  last  may  be  freely  examined  and  discussed.  We  shall  confine  oursdTesto-daj 
to  publishing  tlie  first  document  inserted  in  the  English  papers  of  the  time ;  it  has  nerer 
appeared  in  France;  its  publication  is  perfectly  opportune;  it  completes  the  parallel 
that  has  been  drawn,  up  to  this  point,  between  the  Stuart  and  the  Capet  famuies. 

The  following  is  the  tenour  of  this  document,  entitled.  Protest  of  the  Due  itOHkau, 
and  made  public  in  London  in  the  month  of  November,  1S20: 

'*  His  royal  highness  declares  by  these  presents  that  he  protests  formally  against 
proces'verbal  dated  the  29th  of  September  last,  which  document  professes  to  ettaUidi 
the  fact,  that  the  child  named  Charles  Ferdinand  I>ieudonn6  la  the  legitimate  aoQof 
her  royal  highness  Madame  the  Duchess  de  Berri. 

**  Tlic  Due  d'Orl^ans  will  produce  in  fit  time  and  place  witnesses  who  can  make 
known  the  origin  of  the  child  and  of  its  mother;  he  will  produce  sJl  the  docmnenta 
necessary  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  Duchess  de  Berri  has  never  been  pregnant 
since  the  unfortunate  death  of  her  husband,  and  he  will  point  out  the  authors  oif  the 
machination  of  which  that  very  weak  princess  has  been  the  instrument. 

**  Meanwhile,  until  the  favourable  moment  arrives  for  investigating  the  whole  of  thit 
intrigue,  the  Due  d*Orleans  cannot  forbear  from  caUing  attention  to  the  fantastic 
scene,  which,  according  to  the  tSoieMid  procis-verbaly  was  played  in  the  rkvilloo- 
Marsan. 

*<  The  Journal  de  Parit,  which,  as  every  body  knows,  is  a  confidential  joomal,  an* 
nounced  on  the  20th  of  last  August  the  approaching  accouchement  in  the  following 
terms: 

" '  Persons  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  the  princess  assure  us  that  the  ao* 
eouchement  of  her  royal  highness  will  not  take  place  sooner  than  from  the  20th  to 
the  28th  of  September.' 

**  When  the  28th  of  September  arrived,  what  took  place  in  the  Duchess's  apart- 
ments? 

*«  In  the  night  of  the  28th— 29th,  at  two  o^clock,  the  whole  household  was  in  bed 
and  the  lights  extinguished;  at  half-past  two  the  princess  called;  but  La  Dame  de 
Vatliaire,  her  first  femme^-chambrc,  was  asleep;  I^aDame  Lcmoine,  her  nurse, waa 
absent,  and  the  Sieur  Deneux,  the  accoucheur,  was  undressed. 

**  Then  the  scene  changed :  La  Dame  Bourgeois  lighted  a  candle^  and  all  the  penont 
who  entered  the  duches8*s  chamber,  saw  a  child  that  was  not  yet  detadied  from  the 
mother. 

**  But  liow  was  that  child  placed? 

**  The  physician  Baron  declares  that  he  saw  the  child  placed  on  its  mother  and  not 
yet  detached  from  her. 

**  The  surgeon  Bougon  declares  that  the  child  was  placed  on  its  mother,  and  aUQ 
attached  by  the  umbilical  cord. 

**  These  two  practitioners  know  how  important  it  is  not  to  explain  more  par- 
ticularly how  the  cliild  was  placed  on  its  mother. 

**  Msdame  la  Dudiesse  de  Heggio  makes  the  follow  declaration: 

•*  <  I  was  informed  instantly  that  her  royal  highness  felt  the  pains  of  labour;  I 
hurried  that  moment  to  her,  and  on  entering  the  room  I  saw  the  child  on  the  bed. 
and  not  yet  detached  from  iu  mother.' 

**  Thus  the  child  was  on  the  bed,  the  duchess  on  the  bed,  and  the  mnblUcal  cord 
Introduced  under  the  bedclothes. 
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Theeoimii]flBknienb^Bnth<nr  jouniey  ttfiMir  ni  die  ifiemoon: 
it  was  night  when  they  reached  the  outposts  of  the  rojal  armv, 
which  was  encamped  in  the  forest,  right  and  left  of  the  road.  By 
the  blaze  of  the  nres  that  burned  from  point  to  point  along  their 
route,  the  commiasioners  aaw  threatening  loolu  bent  on  them 
and  naked  swords  gleaming.  They  reached  Rambouillet  ne* 
verthelessy  protected  by  the  name  of  the  Due  de  G>igny. 
Charles  X.  bein^  in&rmed  of  their  arrival,  refused  to  receiye 
ihem.    He  thougnt  it  strange  that  four  men  should  be  sent  to  guard 


**  Remark  what  waa  obaenred  by  the  Sienr  Domvc,  atmmlwff,  vln,  at  hatf- 
paat  two  o*ck)ck,  had  H  notified  to  him  that  the  dmetMtm  feh  the  ytam  of  hbomr^ 
wbereupoD  he  haatened  hiataiitlj  to  her,  witfaovt  takiof  ttoie  to  fioUi  dnawpg  hsm* 
•eU^  foujDd  her  in  bed,  and  heard  the  infknt  crfittf : 

""Bcmark  what  ia  nid  hf  Madame  de  Goolaid,  who,  at  hAtf^MMt  two,  wm  fa. 
formed  that  the  dndieia  felt  the  paina  of  labour,  who  eaoe  faMamJj,  and  heard  tlit 
infimt  crjing: 

"Bemark  what  waa  leen  by  the  Sieiir  Fnmane,  ipude  de  eorpt  de  Monteir,  who 
was  on  lentiy  at  her  royal  highneaa*i  door,  and  who  waa  the  flnt  penoo  Udrjnut^  id 
the  event  by  a  lady,  who  requested  him  to  enter  the  room: 

**  Remark  what  waa  leen  bj  K.  Laine,  a  national  foard,  who  waa  oo  eeotry  at  tht 
door  of  the  Pavillon-Manan,  who  waa  reqaeated  by  a  lady  to  aCep  «|»  eCain,  did  m^ 
waa  introduced  into  the  princeaa*s  chamber,  whifv  there  waa  no  one  bat  the  8ieur 
Dcnenx  and  another  peraon,  and  who,  at  the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  obaenred 
that  the  dock  pointed  to  thirty-ftTe  mimrtea  paat  two: 

**  Remark  what  waa  aeen  by  the  phyakaan  Baron,  who  arnved  at  tfahrt/'fire 
minutes  past  two,  and  the  surgeon  Boogon,  who  arrired  some  moments  after : 

**  Remark  what  was  seen  by  Marshal  Sachet,  who  was  Wig«d  by  otd^^  </  tim 
king  in  the  PariUon  de  Flore,  and  who,  npon  the  firat  'wui^hpatf*  that  htr  r^/yal 
Uighnvss  felt  the  pains  of  laboor,  proceeded  in  all  haateto  her  afwrtmeal,  hot  4$d  t^Jt 
arrirc  tliere  until  IbrtT-flTe  minutes  past  two,  axvl  was  calM  on  t^  be  prunKivl  tl 
the  diTiskm  of  the  umbilical  cord  aome  annates  after: 

^  Remark  what  must  hare  been  seen  by  Marshal  de  Coijpiy,  wfjo  waa  ^/^  d  Hi 
the  Tuikries  by  order  of  the  king,  who  waa  called  when  her  royal  hig^tmsm  ««s  <k' 
liTerud,  who  repaired  in  haate  to  her  apartment,  bat  did  ttit  arrire  till  a  u^mm-wl 
aflcr  the  section  of  the  cord  had  taken  place: 

**  Remark,  finally,  what  waa  seen  by  all  the  peraoos  who  were  \n/it9iAmM  tduet 
half-past  two  up  to  the  moment  of  cottinf  the  umbUieal  oord,  whHi  WA  i^^  fi^tm 
minutes  after  three-quarters  [Ast  two.  Now,  wfitfrre  wi-r*;  tlie  ft-latWM  *m  W^  \irtth» 
eeas  during  this  scene,  which  lastcdL  at  least,  tweotir  mioot^?  Why,  dur^y  tf*  Um*§( 
a  space  of  time,  did  they  alfect  to  abandon  lier  to  the  hands  </f  stranKKTs,  M-rjOnHa^ 
and  military  men  of  all  ranks?  Is  not  tliis  alfected  Mimtt/^mtt^^t  yn*:iimiy  tUr  tut  mi 
ctimplete  proof  of  a  gross  and  manifest  fraufl?  Is  it  not  eriditrnt  Uial.  aft«^  urrmttn* 
ing  the  piece,  they  withdrew  at  half-past  two,  and  that,  pla^aH  In  an  9A)^Anii%ii^  afiart* 
ment,  they  waited  the  mooKnt  to  enter  upon  the  stay,  and  to  flay  the  parts  tlie/ 
)uid  assigned  theraadrcs? 

^  In  fact,  waa  there  erer  seen  an  inatanne  in  wlikh,  when  a  woman,  «4  mnr  /Umi 
whatever,  was  about  U>  he  deUvered,  the  h;;ht«  were  pot  f^ot  at  night,  Um-  w«m 
men  about  her  were  aaleep,  that  one  in  particular,  who  was  mtme  speeially  i-h^ywf 
with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  her,  went  away,  her  acooodiear  was  ondrv-ss^^J,  luA 
her  family,  residing  under  the  same  rooC  remained  more  tliaa  twenty  mhiaiM  w^thtjui 
giTing  any  rign  of  their  existence? 

"*  ilia  nyyal  highness  the  Doc  d'iirUans  U  conrinrcd  thai  th«  Fmndi  natirja  and 
all  the  soferetgns  of  £arope  will  be  sensible  of  all  the  dawinroas  consaqM»ry»s  «/  a 
f^ud  so  andaooos  and  ao  contrary  to  the  prindpica  of  hereditary  and  hyitimalt 
monarchy. 

**  Alita4y  FhBwe  and  Earoye  haire  been  ▼irtima  of  Puoanarta^s  osarpat  W/n,  Or* 
tainly,  a  new  naorpation,  on  the  part  of  a  pmended  llonry  V.,  woald  bring  bark  tha 
same  mtsibrtanea  oo  France  and  oo  Koropc. 

**DoneatBirfi,thaSOIh  of  tSeplmnher,  ltiO.''-CW^  JWwfais  of  the  Sd  sf 
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him  in  the  midst  of  his  annj;  and  he  sent  them  word  that  the 
usages  of  his  royal  house  did  not  pennit  him  to  give  them  audience 
at  such  an  hour,  but  that  he  offered  them  the  hospitality  of  the  ch&* 
teau  for  the  night. 

The  commissioners  returned  with  all  speed  to  Paris  to  report  the 
results  of  their  journey.  The  Due  d'Orleans,  who  was  in  bed,  him- 
self let  them  in,  and  received  them  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
dress  himself.  The  two  monarchies  were  thus  palpably  contrasted: 
at  Rambouillct,  respect  for  etiquette  carried  to  temerity;  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  contempt  for  forms  carried  to  neglect  of  the  most  or- 
dinary conventional  proprieties.  The  commisrioners  did  not  fail  to 
remark  tiie  contrast.  The  monarch  in  drawers  who  stood  before  them 
seemed  more  worthy  than  the  other  to  conmiand,  by  virtue  of  a  mys- 
terious right.  Weak  minds  were  theirs,  that  saw  in  this  religious 
reverence  of  etiquette  only  a  monarchy  that  breaks  down  in  a  day, 
whilst  they  might  have  seen  in  it  a  monarchy  that  endures  for  many 
centuries !  Gewgaws  and  jingling  trinkets,  to  amuse  and  lull  its 
senses,  are  necessary  to  the  iniancy  of  society.  Traditional  puerili- 
ties are  the  stuff  of  which  the  majestv  of  kings  is  composea.  To 
suppress  human  folly,  is  to  suppress  the  empires  that  cnaurc. 

When  the  commissioners  brpught  their  report  to  the  lieutenant- 

fcncral,  they  found  liim  in  a  very  different  disposition  from  that  he 
ad  manifested  the  preceding  day  ^vith  regard  to  his  £miily.  '*  Let 
him  be  gone,"  he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence;  **  he  must  absolutely 
be  gone;  he  must  be  frightened  into  it"  Now  to  force  the  king  to 
depart,  sometliing  more  was  requisite  than  a  pacific  embassy;  it 
was  therefore  thought  expedient  to  back  this  by  a  threatening  de- 
monstration. Colonel  Jacqueminot  took  upon  him  to  call  forth  that 
demonstration.  There  was  this  additional  utility  in  an  expedition 
to  Kambouillet,  that  it  would  carry  all  the  men  of  hot  blood  out  of 
Paris.  It  was  the  3d  of  Aumist;  the  Ueutenant-^eneral  proposed 
to  appear  before  the  deputies  m  the  splendour  of  his  recent  di^ty: 
a  diversion  might  be  necessary.  Men  were  sent  into  every  quarter 
of  the  town,  who  shouted  out,  **  Charles  X.  is  thrcatcnii^Tiiis! 
To  Ilumbouillet !  to  Rambouillet !"  A  large  basket,  full  ot  pistolsi 
was  brought  from  Lapage,  the  armorer's,  to  the  Palais  Koyal, 
and  they  were  distributed,  with  packets  of  powder,  by  M.  de  Ku- 
migny  among  the  eleves  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  The  drum 
beat  to  arms  in  the  capital,  as  it  had  done  in  its  days  of  danger,  and 
the  \yhole  city  started  to  life  at  the  sound.  The  people  was  in  that 
seething  state  that  follows  the  subsidence  of  the  storm.  The  notion 
of  a  revolutionary  campaign  in  the  environs  of  the  capital  charmed  the 
lively  imaginations  of  the  Parisians,  and  seemed  to  promise  them  the 
enjoyment  of  a  party  of  pleasure  in  the  doing  of  a  deed  of  patriotism. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  m  the  streets  but  young  men  who  Kad  donned 
the  bright  baldrics  of  gendarmes  over  their  black  coats,  and  working 
men  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  helm  on  head,  and  knee  or  carbine 
in  hand.      Some  pupib  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  who  wanted 
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Immrmi,  olytained  ihem  at  once  from  Eimtzmann's  ridingHKiooI,  on 
OCTing  their  names  and  adding  their  quality  at  the  foot  of  a  bill, 
which  ran  thus,  •'  Ban  pour  un  ehevoT^'^l.  O.  U.  a  horse.  All  was 
one  huge  hurlyburly.  The  patriotism  of  these  novel  recruits  broke 
out  in  boisterous  laughter,  anecting  words,  and  confiised  clamours. 
Those  ingenious  persons,  who  had  reckoned  on  the  frivolity  of  the 
French  mind,  had  reason  to  compliment  themselves  on  their  pene- 
tration.   They  had  brought  the  people  to  parody  its  own  grandeur  I 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  General  Pajol, 
whom  the  Palais  Royal  looked  on  with  distrust,  and  right  oladly  it 
seized  the  opportunity  of  compromiring  and  getting  nd  of  him  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  But  Colonel  Jacqueminot  was  required  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition,  for  the  purpose,  so  at  least  it  was  said, 
of  keeping  watch  over  the  general;  and  ne  resigned  his  place  of  com- 
missioner. 

As  for  Gh}neral  Lafayette,  his  mind  preoccupied  and  engrossed 
with  a  thousand  nothings,  he  saw  in  so  thoroughly  a  contrived  af- 
fair as  this  movement  only  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  people, 
and  he  gave  orders  that  five  hundred  men  per  lemon  should  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  General  PajoL  JBut  he  was  tor- 
mented with  very  lively  apprehensions.  Was  it  not  exposing  this 
army  of  chance  recnuts  to  a  frightful  butchery,  to  send  it  out 
against  brave,  well-disciplined  troops,  fighting  in  the  open  country? 
Accordingly,  at  the  same  time  that  he  signed  such  imprudent  orders, 
he  sent  M.  Frederic  Degeorge  to  bid  the  national  guard  of  Arras  and 
that  of  Amiens  march  to  the  support  of  the  expeditionary  army, 
which  he  said  ran  great  risks  of  bemg  cut  to  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  a  great  crowd  had  been  assembled  from  six  o*clock  in 
the  morning  round  the  Palais  Bourbon,  a  public  sitting  of  the  cliam- 
ber  having  been  announced.  Those  who  had  taken  tne  revolution 
to  be  a  thmg  of  earnest  reality,  bitterly  remarked  that  it  was  not 
becoming  to  make  the  opening  of  the  chamber  fall  on  the  date  that 
Charles  A.  had  fixed ;  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  in  this 
continuation  of  the  past,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  take  heed  to 
the  first  beginnings.  But  these  discontented  observations  were  lost 
in  the  intoxication  of  so  recent  a  triumph.  At  last  the  doors  of  the 
palace  were  opened,  and  the  deputies  successively  arrived.  M.  do 
Martignac  walked  alone  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  a  tew  paces  from  M. 
I^flTitte,  who  leaned  for  support  on  M.  VassaL  MM.  Guizot,  Dupin, 
Casimir  Pericr,  and  Sebastiani,  had  lost  all  vestiges  of  their  terrors, 
and  wore  the  radiant  countenances  of  victors.  MM.  Berrycr,  Jao- 
quinot  de  Pampelune,  Roger,  de  Bois-Bertrand,  and  Arthur  do  La 
Bourdonnaye,  conversed  apart,  and  their  dejected  looks  were  in  con- 
trast with  tne  general  joy.  The  peers  of  France  appeared  in  their  turn. 
Lastly,  the  Hw  d'Orli^ans  entered,  followed  by  tne  Due  de  Nemours, 
slowly  ascended  the  platform,  and  sat  down  on  a  cushioned  stod. 
Behind  him  was  a  tormie  oorered  with  vdvet,  embroidered  with 
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golden  Klies,  and  surmounted  by  a  crowned  canopy.  Shouts  and 
sounds  of  applause  burst  from  all  sides,  as  usual  on  the  accession  of 
all  princes.  The  lieutenant-general's  speech  was  much  less  reserved 
than  that  he  had  delivered  on  the  31st,  when  things  were  as  yet  in 
quite  an  uncertain  position.  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  liberty  threatf 
ened,  and  of  the  odious  interpretation  given  to  the  14th  article. 
Still  he  alluded,  in  becoming  terms,  to  certain  august  misfortunes; 
but  even  whilst  he  deplored  them,  he  announced,  m  a  solemn  tone* 
to  the  chamber,  that  he  had  ordered  the  act  of  abdication  of  Charles 
X.  and  of  the  Dauphin  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives.  As  for  the 
motive  of  that  deposit, — namely,  the  tacit  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  leptimacy,  he  said  nothing  on  that  score.  Was  that  deposit  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  or  of  another  ?  This  was 
a  point  the  Due  d'Orldans  left  in  doubt. 

Meanwhile,  every  thing  was  getting  ready  for  the  expedition  to 
Rambouillet.  An  impatient  multitude  filled  the  Place  Louis  XV., 
and  overflowed  into  the  Champs  Elysees.  Hackney-coaches,  omni- 
buses, cabriolets,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind  had  been  put  in  requi- 
sition to  transport  the  bulk  of  the  army.  The  equipages  of  arcauU 
seigneurs  were  stopped,  their  owners  obliged  to  alignt,  ana  their 
places  were  taken  by  men  of  the  lower  classes.  Avocats^  physicians^ 
bourgeois  of  every  calling  in  life,  young  men  of  all  classes  jostled 
each  other  in  this  strange  medley.  At  three  o'clock  the  column 
began  its  march.  It  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
vanguard  was  led  by  Colonel  Jacqueminot,  Greorge  Lafayette,  and 
the  commander-in-chief,  who,  having  been  able  to  procure  his  equip- 
ment only  piece  by  piece,  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  Roths- 
child, the  banker,  the  epaulettes  he  wore  as  Austrian  consuL  Never 
was  an  expedition  made  with  more  headlong  thoughtlessness.  The 
gc'ncral  liaving  called  for  a  map  of  the  country  at  the  Barri^ro  dcs 
Bons-Hommes,  it  appeared  that  no  one  had  thought  of  providing  that 
indispensable  requisite  towards  all  operations  of  war.  One  of  General 
PajoPs  aides-de-camp  was  sent  forward  to  get  a  map;  and  he  ob- 
tained one  from  the  Sevres  manufactory  of  M.  Dumas,  member  of 
the  Institute,  on  a  bon  subscribed  with  the  all-powerful  title  of  pupil 
of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 

Thus  thousands  of  men  were  undertaking  a  march  of  fifteen 
leagues,  \vithout  guidance,  provisions,  or  money,  through  a  country, 
the  resources  of  which  had  been  consimied  by  the  passage  of  the 
troops.  There  were  still  at  Versailles,  through  whicn  the  expedi- 
tion  would  have  to  {Miss,  the  remains  of  two  regiments:  was  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  these  in  the  rear?  This  reflection,  which  occurred  to 
M.  Dupoty,  was  communicated  to  Oeneral  Pajol  by  a  pupil  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  they  all  three  proceeded  to  the  barracks  of 
the  Rue  d'Anjou.  Now  such  was  the  aemoralization  of  the  troopsi 
that  the  daring  step  taken  by  these  three  men  did  not  encoimter  the 
least  obstacle.    The  soldiers  themselves  delivered  up  their  annS| 
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wliich  weie  immediatelj  distributed  to  the  people,  and  went  away 
to  Meaux,  whikt  General  Pajol  returned  to  the  column,  followed  by 
his  two  extemporaneous  lieutenants. 

The  c^meditionaries  arrived  within  three-quarters  of  a  league  of 
Rambouillet,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  in  the  most  hor- 
rible disorder.  The  municipality  of  Versailles  was  to  have  delivered 
six  thousand  rations:  they  were  not  forthcoming.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  coliunn  had  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  all  the 
adventurers  that  had  flocked  to  it  from  the  coxmtry  right  and  left, 
and  by  two  thousand  volimteers  of  Rouen  who  had  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Paris.  Having  been  met  at  St.  Germain  by  M.  Laperche, 
whom  the  lieutenant-general  himself  had  sent  to  flicm,  they  had 
fallen  in  at  Trappes  with  the  rear  of  the  army  of  which  they  formed 
the  reserve.  At^St.  Cyr,  M.  Degouss^e  brought  away  eight  pieces  of 
cannon  belonging  to  the  school :  this  was  all  the  artillery  belonging 
to  the  expedition. 

The  head  of  the  column  was  passed  a  little  way  from  Rambouillet 
by  a  carriage  travelling  with  great  speed,  and  in  which  Marshal 
Maison,  Odilon  Barrot,  and  De  Schonen  were  going  once  more  to 
Charles  X.  At  Coigny  they  found  the  post-horses  engaged  by  (Je- 
neral  Boyer  and  the  brother  of  M.  Cadet  Gassicourt.  Tne  presence 
of  these  two  mysterious  travellers  struck  them  with  surprise;  and  it 
was  not  imtil  they  had  given  orders  to  let  no  one  pass  that  the 
commissioners  continued  their  loumey. 

General  Pajol  ordered  a  halt  at  Coigni^res,  night  having  over- 
taken the  expedition.  He  looked  on  defeat  as  mevitablc  should 
they  be  attacked;  but  it  was  amon^  the  habits  of  his  military  lil'e  to 
sport  with  and  defy  fortune.  Besides  this  he  counted  on  the  demo- 
ralization of  the  royal  guards,  and  he  was  heard  over  and  over  again 
repeating,  **  Troops  demoralized,  troops  undone." 

Meanwhile  some  young  men  who  knew  the  locality,  told  General 
Excelmans  that  it  was  necessary  to  push  forward ;  that  the  tirailleurs 
would  find  sure  cover  in  the  Fortt  Perte,  situated  beyond  Coignieres; 
that  from  that  point  they  could  seriously  menace  the  chateau  do 
Rambouillet;  that  on  the  other  hand  it  was  all  over  with  the  Pa- 
risians if  they  remained  encamped  in  a  plain  where  a  single  charge 
of  cavalry  would  be  enough  to  put  them  to  rout.  Upon  tnis  advice, 
Crencral  Excelmans  gave  orders  to  the  vanguard  to  continue  its 
movement.  Scarcely  had  it  ad\'anced  a  few  paces,  when  it  fell  in 
with  men  returning  full  speed  from  Rambouillet  with  news  tliat 
Charles  X.  was  gone.  Tliose  who  were  in  front  fired  off  their 
pieces  in  the  air  in  sign  of  triumph :  tliosc  who  were  behind  thought 
that  the  fi^ht  had  begun.  The  emotion  spreading  from  inun  to 
man,  the  disorder  was  soon  imiversaL  To  protect  his  troops,  whom 
there  was  no  hope  of  disciplining,  General  Papol  caused  the  carriages 
in  which  they  had  travelled  to  be  drawn  up  m  a  line  so  as  to  serve 
them  for  a  rampart  At  last  it  was  found  to  have  been  but  a  fidse 
alarm,  and  the  men  bivouacked  on  the  road. 
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Provisions  failing,  some  pillaged  houses  as  they  paasedf  othezs 
spread  over  the  fiems  and  brought  in  sheep  which  were  roasted  at 
tne  bivouac  fires. 

But  these  supplies  were  insufficient,  and  the  bread  expected  from 
Versailles  did  not  arrive.  M.  Charras  set  off  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  delay.  On  reaching  the  rearguard  at  Trappes,  he  sought  out 
General  Excelmans,  whom  he  found  rolled  up  in  his  doak,  and 
lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  He  communicated  the  purport  of  his  mis- 
sion, whereupon  the  general,  highly  incensed,  rephed,  *^  Monsieur,  if 
the  vehicles  are  not  on  the  march  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I 
order  you  to  have  the  prefect  of  Versailles  shot."—"  Will  you  give 
me  that  order  in  writing?' — '*  It  is  not  necessary:  do  it."  M. 
Charras  pursued  his  way,  and  on  reaching  the  bamer  of  Versailles 
where  there  was  a  post  of  national  guards,  ne  demanded  two  men  to 
accompany  him  to  the  prefecture.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
ing :  the  porter  refused  him  admission,  imtil  threats  were  used,  when 
he  took  a  lamp  and  conducted  the  pupil  of  the  Ecole  Polytechniqiie 
into  the  prefect's  bedchamber.  "  Where  are  the  ten  thousand  rations 
of  bread  that  were  to  have  been  forwarded  in  the  course  of  the 
day?"  said  the  young  man  on  entering  the  room.  The  prefi^ct 
startled  from  his  sleep,  and  taken  by  surprise,  repHed  that  he  had 
only  arrived  the  day  before  in  Versailles,  and  that  he  had  done  his 
best.  '^  Your  place,"  replied  the  messenger,  with  a  rudeness  jus- 
tified by  the  circumstances,  **  Your  place  is  not  in  bed,  but  where  the 
rations  are  made,"  and  he  repeated  the  order  he  had  received.  At 
the  word  shoot^  the  prefect  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  promised  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  carriages  should  be  on  their  way  to  Ram- 
bouillet.  "  I  will  wait  and  satisfy  myself  of  that  fact,"  said  the 
aide-de-camp,  sternly.  The  whole  physiognomy  of  the  revolution  of 
July  i-tands  forth  to  view  in  such  scenes,  and  nothing  more  fuUy 
shows  what  might  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  forces  en- 
gendered by  the  insurrection,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  capable  of 
directing  them.  It  was  broad  daylight  when  General  Paioi's  aide- 
de-camp  rejoined  him  at  Goignieres.  Nothing  imtoward  had  oc- 
curred during  the  night.  Many  of  the  expcditionaries,  oveioome 
with  fatigue,  had  dropped  dovm  and  fisdlen  asleep  in  the  standing 
com  by  me  side  of  the  road. 

Such  enemies  were  assuredly  not  very  formidable:  and  jret  tht 
mere  news  of  their  vicinity  threw  every  thing  into  commotion  at 
the  chateau  de  Rambouillet  Its  occupiers  consulted  together  in 
mort;il  trepidation.  Some  were  for  standing  their  ground  and 
awaiting  all  chances.  Was  there  not  reason  to  hope  for  speedy 
reinforcements  ?  Was  it  well  to  throw  away  the  desdnies  of  the 
monarchy  ujpon  the  impulse  of  a  panic?  It  wotdd  always  be  pos- 
sible to  fall  back  upon  the  Loire;  and  surely  La  Vend^  liad  stiu  an 
asylum  and  avengers  to  offer  persecuted  royalty.  Others  recom* 
mended  prompt  flight.  They  represented  that  insurrection  waf 
spreading  afar  into  the  rural  distncts;  that  the  Parioana  amounted 
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in  mmbem  perhiqps  to  80,000  men;  that  i^ieai  once  cut  o%  there 
would  be  no  quarter  to  be  expNCctcd  from  the  victors,  and  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  withdrawing  out  of  the  reach  of  rebel  rage  the 
last  tender  scion  of  so  many  kings. 

The  fidelity  of  the  troops  too  was  beginning  to  ^ve  way.  It  was 
related,  indeed,  that  a  soldier  had  blown  his  brains  out  in  remorse 
for  a  momentary  weakness,  and  that  the  artillery  coimted  but  one 
deserter.  But  emissaries  sent  from  Paris  were  incessantly  prompting 
the  troops  to  desert  The  division  of  heavy  cavalry,  commanded  by 
General  BordesouUe  had  deserted  en  masse.  Some  officers  were 
already  talking  of  their  probable  dismissal,  and  were  beginning  to 
reflect  upon  their  future  prospects.  Those  (and  they  were  the 
greater  nmnber)  who  witnessing  the  disasters  of  the  royal  iamily 
would  nobly  have  forgotten  that  they  themselves  were  its  victims, 
bitterly  remarked  the  absence  of  many  great  personages  who  had 
never  failed  at  any  of  the  festivities  of  royalty.  Did  some  courtiers 
pass  in  elegant  costume  through  the  groups  of  these  weather-stained 
aoldicrs,  the  murmurs  grew  louder  than  ever.  And  then  where  was 
the  king?  Where  was  the  dauphin?  What  I  these  princes  who 
expected  men  to  die  for  them,  would  they  not  show  themselves  on 
horseback,  sword  in  hand,  and  ready  if  necessary  to  fi^ht  to  the 
death  I  Where,  afler  all,  would  be  the  shame  of  aoandomng  a  mo- 
narch who  abandoned  himself? 

To  the  effect  of  tliis  language  was  added  the  impression  produced 
by  the  now  known  fact  of  the  abdication,  and  by  the  conjectures 
occasioned  by  the  mysterious  journeys  of  the  Comte  de  Girardin. 
People  aakea  themselves  was  he  not  tlie  medium  of  some  secret  cor- 
xespondence  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Due  d*Orleans.  All  this 
served  to  increase  doubt  and  indecision. 

General  Vincent  had  disapproved  of  the  ordonnances;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  those  who  had  put  them  forth  at  least  owed  it 
to  themselves  to  support  them  with  vigour.  Knowing  what  was 
passing,  and  that  theTarisians  were  on  the  march  to  Uambouillet, 
ne  took  measures  to  act  on  the  offensive;  but  just  as  he  gave  the 
order  to  march,  General  BordesouUe  came  and  told  him  on  tlie  part 
of  the  king  to  stop  the  movement. 

Nevertheless  there  remained  but  two  courses  for  royalty  to  choose 
between;  to  fly  or  to  advance.  At  ten  o^clock  Colonel  Poquc  had 
arrived  at  the  outposts,  and  he  had  been  seen,  allcr  leaving  behind 
him  a  small  party  of  insurgents  whom  he  commanded,  walk  up 
the  grand  avenue  and  plant  a  tricolour  flag  there,  a  few  paces 
from  a  platoon  of  national  guards.  He  announced  himself  as  do- 
fijous  of^a  parley,  and  demanded  an  interview.  General  Vincent, 
under  whose  oideia  M.  Poque  had  been  quartermaster  in  1814, 
flatly  refused  to  enter  into  a  parley  which  he  tliought  dangerous; 
and  after  several  successive  refusals,  he  threatened  M.  Poauo  to  have 
him  filed  upon  if  he  would  not  withdraw.  M.  Poque  nad  no  one 
with  him  but  a  brigadier  of  cuirassiers  who  had  joined  thu  insurrec- 
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tlonal  side.  He  requested  the  brigadier  to  retire,  but  the  latter 
refused;  and  Poque  himself  folded  his  arms  with  undaunted  cool- 
ness. Fire!  cried  General  Vincent  to  the  Swiss  who  lined  the 
road.  The  brigadier's  horse  was  killed,  and  Colonel  PoQUC  received 
a  ball  in  the  left  instep.  He  was  carried  to  the  offices  of  the 
chdtcau. 

Charles  X.  testified  the  most  lively  concern  on  hearing  of  this 
event.  He  sent  the  colonel  a  message  expressive  of  his  regret  by 
General  Trogoff,  and  had  his  wound  seen  to  by  his  own  surgeon. 
Madame  de  Gontaut  visited  Colonel  Poque,  and  undertook  to  write 
to  his  mother,  in  the  department  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  reassure  her 
as  to  her  son's  condition.  It  may  be  conceived  what  impressions 
scenes  of  this  kind  must  have  made  on  the  soldier's  mind. 

Such  was  tlie  moral  sitimtion  of  the  royal  &nuly  and  of  the 
troops  when  the  Parisians  set  out  for  Rambouillet.  It  was  just 
after  dinner  that  Charles  X.  received  intimation  of  their  approach. 
The  courtiers  vanished  one  after  the  other,  and  some  of  them  with 
such  shameful  haste  that  they  forgot  their  white  plumed  hats.  MM. 
Maison,  De  Schoncn,  and  Odilon  Barrot  arrived  at  nine  o'clock. 
They  were  admitted  into  the  chtlteau  after  having  been  slowly  con- 
ducted through  the  park,  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  for  themselves  the  amount  of  force  that  Charles  A.  had  still 
at  his  uisposid. 

Charles  X.  received  them  with  a  bluntness  foreign  to  his  usual 
habits.  His  equanimity  had  not  failed  him  so  long  as  the  tempest 
had  liung  suspended  only  over  his  own  head  and  that  of  his  son. 
His  devotion,  I  have  already  said,  made  him  regard  his  misfortunes 
as  a  chastisement  inflicted  on  him  by  Providence.  But  of  what 
crime  was  that  cliild  guilty  whom  it  was  sought  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
rancour  already  so  amply  satisfied?  The  natural  contingencies  of  vic- 
tory appeared  to  his  overwrought  mind  in  the  Ught  of  mipious  deeds 
of  violence.  Always  relying,  moreover,  in  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  intentions  of  the  Due  d'Orieans,  he  could  not  conceive  to  what 
purpose  his  quiet  was  thus  disturbed.  **  What  do  you  want  with 
me,  messieurs?"  he  said,  when  the  commissioners  entered*  "  Every 
thing  is  now  arranged,  and  I  liave  come  to  an  understanding  with 
my  lieutenant-general." — **  But,  sire,"  replied  Marshal  Maison,  **  he 
it  is  precisely  who  sends  us  to  warn  your  majesty  that  the  people  of 
Paris  are  marchinff  on  Rambouillet,  and  to  entreat  you  not  to 
expose  yoursell'  to  tlie  consequences  of  a  furious  attack."  Charles  X., 
now  thinking  liiinself  deceived,  gave  >4olent  expression  to  his 
resentment,  and  Marshal  Maison,  who  had  been  the  foremost  to 
present  himself,  was  so  intimidated  that  he  retreated  behind  M.  de 
Schoncn.  Odilon  Barrot  spoke  out  boldly.  He  talked  of  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  of  the  danger  of  braving  passions  still  glowing; 
and  when  Charies  X.  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
formally  reserved  by  the  act  of  abdication,  the  orator  represented 
to  him  in  persuasive  tones  that  the  throne  of  Henry  V.  ought  not 
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to  1)6  set  UD  in  blood.—''  And  60,000  men  threaten  Rambouillet/' 
added  Manuial  Maison.  The  king,  who  was  stalking  up  and  down 
the  room,  stopped  at  these  words,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  marshal 
that  he  wished  to  converse  with  him  in  private,  to  which  the  marshal 
after  some  moments'  hesitation  consented.  Looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  the  king  then  said,  "  Monsieur,  I  have  faith  in  your  integrity; 
I  am  ready  to  trust  your  word:  is  it  true  that  the  Parisian  army 
which  is  advancing  is  composed  of  60,000  men?" — '*  Yes,  sire.** 
Charles  X.  no  longer  hesitated. 

Tlie  king's  letter  to  his  highness  the  Due  d'Orleans  had  been  read 
to  the  troops.  The  Due  dc  Luxembourg  issued  an  order  of  the 
day,  acquainting  the  troops  that  their  position  under  Henry  V. 
would  be  the  same  as  under  Charles  X.,  so  hard  did  the  old  monarch 
find  it  to  persuade  himself  that  he  could  have  a  successor  in  the 
lieutenant-general !  So  little  did  he  beUeve  this,  that  he  commanded 
M.  Alexandre  de  Girardin  to  go  to  Paris  and  draw  600,000  francs 
from  the  treasury ;  and  the  report  having  reached  his  ears  that  it  was 
feared  he  would  carry  off  the  crown  jewels,  he  repudiated  that  sup- 
position with  much  vehemence  and  dignity.  Whv  indeed  should 
ne  carry  ofi'  jewels  which  he  knew  to  be  part  of  his  grandson's 
inheritance? 

The  king's  departure  liaving  been  decided  upon  by  the  advice  of 
the  Due  de  llaguse  himseli*,  Charles  set  off  for  Maintenon  with  hii 
family.  The  vanguard  was  composed  of  chasseurs  of  the  line, 
hussars,  and  lancers;  then  came  carriages,  preceded  and  followed  by 
(mrdes  du  corps,  and  containing  the  first  ot  them  the  grandson,  and 
tne  second  the  grandfather;  a  child,  and  an  old  man,  the  whole 
monarchy.  Four  regiments  of  foot  guards,  the  gendarmes  det 
chasses,  and  the  flying  artillery,  composed  die  body  of  the  army. 
A  regiment  of  dragoons  closed  this  line  of  march  which  was  alreaOT 
a  funeral  procession.  Several  ch&teaux  were  passed  on  the  roaa : 
not  one  of  their  proprietors  appeared  to  salute  him,  by  whom  the 
great  had  always  Ixjcn  loaded  with  favours.  The  poor  alone 
remember  in  the  day  of  misfortune. 

The  commissionerB  who  liad  remained  behind  at  the  h6tel  St  Martin, 
in  Itambouillet,  to  give  some  orders,  rejoined  Charles  X.  at  the  ch&teau 
dc  Maintenon,  where  the  royal  family  received  an  afiecting  hospi* 
tality.  During  the  night  which  was  passed  at  the  ch^iteau,  Madame 
de  Gontaut  saia  with  a  melancholy  smile  to  M.  de  Schonen,  **  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  leave  that  child  in  your  lap,"  and  she  pointed 
to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  **  I  would  not  receive  him,  madame !" 
he  replied.  What  mystery  was  there  at  the  bottom  of  this  reply? 
And  what  had  passed  since  the  Due  d'Orleans  said  to  this  same  M. 
de  Schonen,  "  That  child  is  your  king"? 

The  commissioners  brought  Charles  X.  to  consent  to  dismiss  his 
Cfuardd,  and  to  retain  for  escort  to  Cherbourg,  the  place  fixed  on  for 
his  embarkation,  only  his  military  household.  Then  was  drawn  up 
this  order  of  the  day,  the  terms  of  which  deNTve  attention : 
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'^ImxnediatelT  after  the  king's  departure,  all  the  regimenti  of  fbot  guards  and  of 
gendamicrie  will  put  themselTes  in  march  for  Chartres,  where  they  will  reodye  all 
Sie  proTision  they  shall  need.  MM.  les  cheft  de  corps,  after  having  assembled  their 
regiments,  will  declare  to  them  that  his  Miyestj  finds  himseU;  with  extreme  griel^ 
obliged  to  separate  from  them;  that  he  desires  them  (the  oflSoers)  to  testify  to 
them  his  satisfaction;  and  that  he  win  always  preserre  the  recollection  of  thdr 
gaUant  conduct  and  the  derotedncss  with  which  thej  supported  the  fktigaes  and 
priyadoDS  with  which  they  haye  been  oyerwhehned  daring  these  nnfbrtwiate  dr» 
cmnstancea. 

^  The  king  for  the  last  time  transmits  his  orders  to  the  braye  troops  of  the  garde 
who  have  accompanied  him:  these  are  to  proceed  to  Puis,  where  they  nHIl  make 
their  submission  to  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  who  has  taken  ewery 
measure  for  their  future  safety  and  wel£u:e.*' 

This  last  phrase  was  remarkable;  it  seemed  to  prove  that  there 
existed  between  Charles  X.  and  the  Duo  d'Orleans  such  relatioDB, 
that  the  former  of  these  two  princes  had  a  right  to  count  unre- 
servedly on  the  latter.  Such  was  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
order  of  the  day  by  several  officers,  who  thought  that  they  had  now 
found  a  kcgr  to  the  meaning  of  those  contmual  messages  of  M. 
Alexandre  de  Grirardin.  They  thought  that  Charles  X.  would  not 
have  so  implidtly  relied  on  vie  lieutenant-general  for  the  care  of 
iheir  future  welmre,  if  he  had  not  weighty  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Great  was  their  surprise  afterwards  when  they  learned  that  the 
guards  were  disbanded. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  mominjg  of  the  4th  of  AuCTSt, 
ihat  the  royal  family  left  the  ch&teau  do  ALuntenon.  The  Duwess 
de  Noaillcs  appeared  on  the  threshold  in  tears.  The  dau^hine  pre- 
lented  her  hand  to  the  officers  to  kiss,  and  said  to  them  m  a  voioe 
broken  with  sobs,  *'  Farewell,  my  friends.*'  The  commissioners  had 
cone  on  to  Dreux  to  prepare  lodgings.  The  guards  drew*up  in  or* 
aer  of  battle  on  the  road  to  offer  tneir  last  adieu  to  the  exiles :  when 
Charles  X.  passed  by,  the  drum  beat  as  for  the  passage  of  a  king, 
«xd  the  colours  were  lowered. 

Grcneral  Pajol  being  informed  of  the  departure  of  Charles  X.  jgave 
orders  to  retreat.  The  order  was  not  well  received.  Some  repubkcans 
belonging  to  the  expedition  for  a  moment  entertained  the  tnought  of 
assembling  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  bravest  and  most  determined 
men  in  the  multitude,  returning  to  Paris  at  their  head,  and  crying 
out,  treachery  I  The  opportunity  was  favourable  for  a  bold  stroke: 
die  highwrought  state  ol  feeling;  the  uncertaint3r  of  events;  the  aft- 
aembl^^  on  one  spot  of  all  the  most  stirring  spirits  of  the  capital, 
of  all  those  who  had  no  fixed  occupation  in  hfe,  and  who  delighted 
in  sudden  change ;  what  elements  of  success  presented  to  darinff  I 
But  this  project  ended  in  nothing :  those  who  had  conceived  it  coiud 
neither  combine  nor  concert  together.  And  then  the  notion  ob- 
tained, even  among  the  most  wary  and  distrustful,  that  things  were 
hurrying  down  a  declivity,  alon^  which  even  traitors  themselveB 
would  be  irresistibly  impelled,  and  that  to  clog  the  wheels  of  such  a 
revolution  was  utterly  impossible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  great  number  of  volunteers,  irritated  by  the 
iatigue  they  had  undergone  to  no  purpose,  refused  to  obey  the  order 
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to  lelreftii  and  honied  to  Rambouillet,  whither  the  comniander-iii* 
chief  was  obliged  to  follow  them  to  prevent  disorder.  They  ran 
about  the  streets,  intoxicated  with  joy,  firing  off  their  guns  at  ran- 
dom to  celebrate  their  easy  victory.  One  of  meir  own  party  placed  as 
sentinel  at  La  Yerrerie,  fell  by  a  chance  ball.  M.  Degouss^,  who  had 
attempted  to  rally  these  disorderly  victors  on  the  way,  was  swept 
along  by  the  flood  into  the  ch&teau  de  Kambouillet,  where  his  firat 
care  was  to  secure  the  crown  diamonds,  the  value  of  which  amoimted 
to  eighty  millions  of  francs.  The  waggon  containing  them,  which 
had  been  left  in  one  of  the  office  yaids  of  the  chateau,  had  been 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners ;  and  the  mayor  of  Ram- 
bouillet, the  last  custodian  of  the  treasure,  had  delivered  the  kejrs  to 
Marshal  Maison.  M.  Degouss^e  received  the  waggon  in  presence  (^ 
the  functionaries  of  the  town  and  of  several  officers,  and  gave  an  ao* 
knowledgment.  Fearing  that  the  carriages  of  the  ex-king  would  be 
broken  to  pieces,  the  thought  occurred  to  him  of  making  use  of  them 
to  carry  back  the  most  turbulent  persons  in  the  expedition.  In  a 
moment  the  gilded  carriages,  emblazoned  with  the  royal  arms,  were 
filled  with  men  of  the  lower  classes,  with  their  long  pikes  and  theit 
bayonets  thrust  out  at  the  windows. 

Meanwhile  General  Pajol,  who  had  remained  at  Coigni^rcs,  notified 
to  the  peasants  of  the  district  that  they  need  only  present,  along 
with  the  mayor's  certificate,  an  account  of  the  irregular  contriba* 
tions  levied  upon  them ;  on  doing  which  they  would  be  forthwith 
paid.  A  great  number  of  peasants  flocked  in  on  receiving  this  in* 
telligcnce  :  the  treasure  chest  of  the  expedition  provided  for  all  exi- 
gencies. M.  Gassan,  a  friend  of  General  Lafayette's,  had  been  ap- 
pointed impromptu  to  the  office  of  paymaster-general;  the  promised 
indemnities  were  paid.  Presently  appeared  a  carriage,  surmoimted 
by  a  small  tricolour  flag  inscribed  in  black  letters.  Crown  Diamonds. 
The  signal  was  then  given,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

Quite  a  new  episode  in  the  old  history  of  the  frailties  of  earthly 
ffrandeur,  was  the  spectacle  of  that  boisterous  and  slovenly  multitudle 
aelightcdly  stowing  themselves  as  thickly  as  they  could  hang  on, 
inside  and  outside  the  magnificent  coronation  carriages,  drawn 
by  eight  horses,  witli  silken  reins,  driven  by  the  court  coachmen. 
ThoBc  happy  working  men,  whom  want  and  wretchedness  awaited 
in  their  homes,  made  a  pompous  and  triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  stable  estabhshment  ol  the  ch/Ueau: — an  heroic 
and  grotesque  procession  well  suited  to  make  the  philosopher  reflect, 
bnt  which  the  heedless  crowd  hailed  as  it  pasBcd  witn  shouts  of 
laiighter,  gay  songs,  and  brovoea ! 

The  people  then  entered  en  cauipage  the  court  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
there  they  alighted,  and  all  snoutol  under  the  prince's  windows, 
'^  liallo  !  here  are  your  coaches !"  Working  men  with  begrimed 
faces  and  naked  arms  stood  sentinels  at  every  door  of  the  palace, 
some  of  them  armed  with  guns,  others  with  pikes.  The  Ducheae 
d'Orleans  was  greatly  terrified  at  this  spectacle,  which  reminded  her 
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of  the  scenes  of  the  first  revolution.  But  the  duo  had  mustered  up 
his  couraee,  and  the  smile  never  ceased  to  play  on  his  lipe.  Charles 
X.  was  a  fugitive  with  his  family,  leaving  tne  throne  vacant.  Yet  a 
few  vain  formalities  discharged ;  and  the  lieutenant-general  became 
king. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  legitimatist  party  was  panic  stricken :  the  republican  had  lo«t 
a  last  opportunity  of  agitating  men's  minds:  the  Due  d*Orl^ans  had, 
therefore,  no  other  influence  to  fear  than  that  of  M.  de  Lafayette. 
It  was  determined  that  the  post  of  commandant-general  of  the  na* 
tional  guards  of  the  kingdom  should  be  given  by-and-by  to  that  re- 
doubted old  man.  This  was  putting  the  dictatorship  into  his  hands, 
had  he  been  able  to  wield  it.  But  those  who  thus  trusted  him, 
knew  their  man.  In  confiding  to  him  a  power,  which  in  his  hands 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  authority  lor  show,  they  flattered  his 
vanity  in  due  degree,  they  associated  his  populajity  with  the  first 
acts  of  the  government;  and  a^ain  by  busying  him  with  a  thousand 
imimportant  details  they  contnved  to  keep  mm  away  firom  graver 
matters,  and  confined  nim  to  the  not  very  serious  politics  of  pro- 
clamations and  orders  of  the  day. 

As  for  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  Due  d*Orleans  knew  it  to  be 
ready  to  anticipate  his  least  wishes,  and  already  he  had  found  him- 
self surrounded  there  with  emulous  flatterers.  But  he  felt  the  necessily 
of  ennobling  and  legitimizing,  by  a  manifestation  of  respect  on  his 
own  part,  the  only  power  from  which  his  nascent  royalty  expected  and 
desired  its  consecration.  That  the  people  might  make  no  difficulty 
of  bending  to  the  commands  of  a  chamber  that  had  no  loimer  any 
warrant  for  its  existence,  the  prince  treated  that  assembly  with 
marked  and  elaborate  deference.  He  seemed  to  humble  himself 
before  the  omnipotence  of  its  decisions.  When,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  monarchy,  they  brought  him  the  list  of  the  five  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  of  the  chamber,  he  selected  from  that  list 
the  member  who  had  received  most  votes,  M.  Casimir  Perier;  and 
yet  he  ma(^e  it  a  point  to  declare  on  all  occasions  that  no  one  was 
more  entitled  than  M.  Laffitte  to  the  first  testimonies  of  public  gra- 
titude. He  went  still  further,  and  he  expressed  himself  very  dis- 
tinctly on  the  right  which  the  chamber  should  in  fixture  possess  to 
name  its  own  president  without  the  monarch's  interference.  Thus 
the  Due  d'Orlt^ans  exalted  as  a  political  power  that  assembly,  the 
members  of  which,  taken  individually,  strove  which  should  most  ob- 
sequiously submit  themselves  to  the  growing  ascendancy  of  his 
fortunes. 

Apart  firom  these  considerations,  the  prince's  predilections  wesB 
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be^bning  to  display  themselves.  He  did  not  much  like  MM.  Guizot 
Ana  de  Brofflie*  whose  haughty  temper  and  stiff  manners  he  feared 
and  dislikea :  but  there  was  an  affinity  of  doctrine  between  him  and 
these  men  that  silenced  the  voice  of  purely  personal  aversion.  The 
duke  was  much  more  favourably  disposed  towards  M.  Laffitte.  He 
liked  his  easy  character;  he  listened  with  pleasure  to  his  long  and 
lively  stories;  and  being  himself  very  verbose,  he  was  glad  to  find  an 
always  complacent  listener  in  Laffitte.  He  hoped,  moreover,  to  make 
him  a  blind  instrument  of  his  own  designs.  Unfortunately  Laffitte 
had  rightful  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  court,  a  thing  which 
princes  do  not  forgive.  His  jwpularity  was  too  great  for  one  who 
should  play  the  part  of  a  familiar ;  and  General  Sdbastiani  suited 
the  prince  better  in  this  respect. 

In  the  existing  position  of  things  the  most  important  ministry  wa$ 
that  of  foreign  afiairs ;  for  by  this  time  the  Due  d*Orl(^ms  had  no 
anxiety  on  any  other  point  than  that  of  conciliating  Europe.  The 
office  nad  been  given,  as  we  have  seen,  to  M.  Bi^on:  General  S4- 
bastiani,  who  secretly  longed  to  supplant  him,  msinuated  that  the 
foreign  sovereigns  would  hardly  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
historian  of  the  imperial  diplomacy ;  not  wishing,  however,  toput 
himself  forward  too  soon,  he  caused  the  portefeiuue  of  foreign  afiairs 
to  be  given  to  Marshal  Jourdan,  who  from  his  great  age  and  his 
wounds,  was  not  likely  to  retain  it  lon^.     M.  Bignon  was  transferred 

I>rovi£ionally  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  M.  Girod  de 
*Ain,  too,  succeeded  in  supplanting  M.  Bavoux  in  the  prefecture  of 
police. 

The  austere  Dupont  de  TEure  felt  himself  out  of  liis  element 
amidst  all  these  intrimics.  Beguiled  by  the  prince's  ^oodnatured 
simplicity,  he  believea  him  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  his  new  cour- 
tiers ;  but  still  Dupont  did  not  labour  under  tne  less  painful  disgust 
at  the  ways  of  power.  And  then,  the  leaders  of  wnat  was  subse- 
quently called  the  doctrinaire  school  already  bore  secret  sway  in  the 
council.  Tliis  was  readily  to  be  detected  from  the  famous  erratum 
in  the  Monitcur,  in  which,  for  the  phrase  *'  A  charter  shall  be  hence- 
forth a  reality,"  was  substituted,  *'  The  charter  shall  be  henceforth  A 
reality.'' 

llie  dissensions  amon;;  the  leaders  of  the  victorious  bourgeoisie 
were,  in  reality,  more  keenly  expressed  tlian  serious  in  their  objecta* 
Tlie  maintenance  of  social  order,  founded  on  the  principle  of  compe* 
tition;  the  freedom  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  and 
that  of  the  press  imder  certain  limitations;  tlie  empire  of  the  moneyed 
interests;  tne  ratification  of  tlie  inequalities  of  fortune;  the  conccn* 
tration  of  poUtical  power  in  the  middle  class  more  or  less  strictly  cir- 
cumscribed;— these  were  the  aims  they  were  all  bent  on  with  equal 
ardour. 

Only,  some  amonff  them,  such  as  MM.  Dupont  de  I'Euie,  T^ffittei 
JBerard,  Benjamin  G>nstant,  Eusebe  Salverte,  and  Demarfav,  weri 
for  givmg  moi:!e  full  and  iroe  play  to  the  course  of  liberal  ideMf 
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they  would  have  had  the  monarchical  power  more  limited;  the  dee- 
toral  qualification  reduced;  the  liberty  of ; the  individual  more  re- 
spected ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  left  with  less  jealousy  to  its 
natural  elasticity:  in  a  word,  they  demanded  the  curtailment  of 
governmental  authority  in  favour  of  public  opinion,  and  they  seemed 
to  consider  a  respect  for  all  that  is  individual  as  the  best  of  social 
guarantees. 

The  others,  such  as  MM.  Guizot  and  de  Broglie,  believed  in  the 
necessity  of  ceaselessly  watching  and  moderating  the  movement  of 
the  pubKc  mind :  they  looked  with  distrust  on  opinion,  thought 
only  of  fortifying  the  principle  of  authority  by  augmenting  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  regarded  the  concession  of  too  great 
ireedom  to  individual  genius  as  a  cause  of  disturbance  and  danger 
to  the  whole  body  of  society. 

The  instincts  of  the  former  class  prompted  them  to  wish  the  do- 
minion of  the  bourgeoisie  more  complete ;  the  calculations  of  the 
latter  induced  them  to  wish  it  more  durable. 

Hence  was  evinced  in  the  former  a  very  marked  repumiance  for 
every  thing  connected  with  the  principles  the  Restoration  had  sought 
to  uphold ;  and  in  the  latter  a  manifest  tendency  to  borrow  certain 
conservative  forms  from  the  Restoration. 

These  two  parties  assumed  shape  and  substance  the  very  day  after 
the  revolution.  MM.  de  Broglie  and  Gruizot  affected  to  lieUeve  that 
the  revolution  had  been  effected  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  strict  execution  of  the  charter;  therein  coincidmg  with  the  secret 
views  of  the  Due  d'Orleans.  But  their  adversaries  had  the  upper 
hand,  and  M.  Berard  set  about  revising  the  constitution. 

The  H6tel  de  Villc  belonged  definitively  to  the  Orleanists.  Their 
audacity  had  been  swollen  by  success,  and  their  violence  knew  no 
boimds  since  the  31st  of  July.  All  who  had  raised  their  voices 
against  the  Due  d'Orleans  were  denounced  as  enemies  of  thejpublic 
weal.  General  Dubourg  above  all  was  accused  with  prememtated 
vehemence.  Colonel  Rumigny,  aide-de-camp  to  the  heutenant-ge- 
neml,  gave  out  that  M.  Dubourg  was  an  old  emigrant,  an  agent  of 
Charles  X.,  a  traitor.  After  the  scene  of  the  31st,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Villc,  General  Dubourg  had  felt  that  his  place  was  no  longer  there, 
and  had  retired.  He  attempted  to  reappear  there  two  days  after- 
wards, but  measures  were  taken  to  repulse  him.  Scarcely  had  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  second  flight  of  stairs,  when  he  was  furiouslj 
assailed,  and  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 

Liafayette  was  near  yielding  to  the  current,  and  had  been  put  out 
of  coxmtenance.  ^  He  had  caused  the  words  Uherty^  Emudity,  /\ift- 
tie  Order,  to  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  national  guard.  M. 
Girod  de  TAin  waited  on  him  on  the  part  of  the  Due  d'Oil^ans,  and 
besought  him  to  obHterate  the  word  Equality;  which  he  saw  awoke 
such  painful  recollections.  As  La&yetto  showed  some  reluctance, 
Girod  de  TAin  exclaimed,  *'  Itisason  that  entreats  youinthei 
of  his  father's  memory.*'    New  colours  were  ordered. 
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'  The  Tepablicans,  however,  etill  retained  some  hopes,  lliej  knew 
the  ranooroufi  jealousy  with  which  the  boui^eoisie  regarded  the  here* 
ditary  peerage.  To  caiiBc  the  abolition  of  the  chamber  of  peers  to  be 
decr^KL  in  the  open  streets  was  a  daring  attempt,  but  one  that  might 
be  realized.  Now  had  that  been  accomplished,  what  would  there 
have  remained  of  the  political  rf^^me  of  the  Restoration  ?  Deputies 
doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  functions,  amidst  the  remams  of 
a  vanquished,  execrated,  trampled  royalty.  The  republicans  re* 
solved,  therefore,  to  make  the  abolition  of  the  peerage  the  matter  of 
a  c€up  de  main.  Looking  to  the  immediate  effects  of  their  project, 
there  was  something  puerile  and  even  ridiculous  in  its  character* 
The  conspirators  were  to  gather  in  the  square  of  the  Hotel  de  Villa 
from  various  points  of  Paris,  set  out  thence  for  the  Palais  du  Lux- 
embourg, uttering  shouts  likely  to  arouse  the  people,  rush  into  the 
palace,  pitch  the  benches  out  of  the  w^indows,  and  bar  up  the  doors. 
However  insignificant  a  demonstration  of  this  kind  might  be  in  itself, 
it  was  capable  of  producing  immense  results  at  a  moment  when  the 
people  was  still  bivouackea  in  the  squares,  at  a  moment  when  the 
public  force  was  not  yet  in  activity,  and  no  government  was  in  re* 
gular  operation.  But  what  gave  the  demonstration  a  real  importance 
was,  that  it  was  backed  by  the  formally  promised  adhesion  of  e 
great  personage  whom  the  republicans  wisnea  to  compromise  beyond 
return,  and  to  force  into  power  by  the  way  of  insurrection.  Now 
this  is  what  happened.  In  the  nitmt  of  the  4th — 5th  of  August,  M. 
Charles  Teste  was  visited  by  M.  Auux^hais,  who  brought  him  a  letter, 
in  which  Grencral  Lafayette  summoned  them  both  to  the  Hotel  de 
Villc.  They  proceeded  thither  without  delay,  and  were  admitted  to 
the  general's  apartment.  The  day  was  beginning  to  break,  but  e 
lamp  nearly  spent  threw  a  flickering  light  over  the  room.  liofayette 
lay  fast  asleep  with  his  arms  folded.  Teste  and  Marchais  sat  aown 
by  his  bedside,  and  for  a  long  while  abstained  from  disturbing 
the  old  man*s  sleep.  Teste,  however,  had  thought  the  words  <m 
Lafayette's  letter  rather  strange,  and  he  was  impatient  for  an  expla- 
nation. He  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  old  man's  forehead  and 
awoke  him.  **  Ha !  you  arc  come,  messieurs,"  said  I-»alayettc,  as 
he  opened  his  eyes  ;  '*  I  sent  for  you  to  tell  you  that  the  scheme 
a«^rce<l  on  is  impossible." — *'  Impossible  !"  passionately  exclaimed 
Charles  Teste,  a  man  of  loyal  soul,  but  impetuous  and  suspicious. 
**  What  would  you  have?"  replied  Lafayette.  **  I  have  been  sup- 
plicated not  to  Q;ivc  Paris  up  to  the  hazards  of  a  fresh  revolution.  I 
promised  that  i  woukl  not,  and  pledged  my  honour  to  that  cffiBCt** 
— "  But  you  pledged  your  honour  that  you  would  not  let  the  roro* 
lution  be  swamped  by  an  intrigue,"  replied  Charles  Teste.  He  did 
not  press  the  matter ;  and  the  republicans  were  soon  informed  that 
they  must  no  longer  reckon  on  Lafiiyette*8  co-operation. 

tlius  did  a  power,  that  yet  had  not  its  roots  in  the  very  heart  at 
the  revolution,  gradually  expand  and  gather  strength,  discntanfftiag 
itself  from  all  obstacles.    Nevertheless,  the  state  of  things  stiU  ia* 
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posed,  even  on  the  most  sharp-set  ambidon,  the  necesatj  of  some 
discreet  forbearance.  The  word  rayalj  whidi  had  everywhere  been 
obliterated  during  the  three  days,  had  nowhere  reappeared.  The 
avocats  at  the  cour  royak  styled  themselves  only  avocats  of  the  court 
of  appeal.  Among  those  who  wished  to  see  tbe  Due  d*Orleanfl 
crowned,  some  rejoiced  at  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to  become 
Idnff  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  crown;  others,  less  deeply  versed 
in  me  knowledge  of  the  past,  feared  that  he  would  be  restrained  by 
secret  scruples. 

The  rignts  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  were  warmly  discussed  in 
the  journals^  the  salons,  and  even  in  the  streets.  M.  Camille  Roussel^ 
a  young  lawyer,  who  combined  a  clear  intellect  matured  by  study, 
with  a  generous  heart,  said,  in  a  pamphlet  which  excited  much  sen- 
sation, **The  charter  of  Louis  XVlIl.  no  longer  exists;  Charles  X. 
has  torn  it  up.  His  soldiers'  cartridges  ana  ours  have  scattered  its 
fragments.  The  French  nation  is  returned  to  the  full  exercise  of  its 
sovereignty.  It  alone  can  and  must  deliberate  on  the  form  of  its 
government.  But  thirty  millions  of  men  can  only  deliberate  by 
proxy.  Who  are  to  be  those  proxies?  The  existing  chambers 
cannot  exercise  legislative  power  by  virtue  of  the  charter,  because 
that  charter  no  longer  exists,  and  because^  moreover,  it  needs  the 
concurrence  of  the  king,  and  we  liave  no  king."  The  pamphlet 
concluded  with  these  words: — *' The  chambers  may  immediately 
employ  themselves  in  marking  out  the  mode  in  wmch  the  nation 
shall  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  its  proxies;  this  must  be  the 
principal,  we  may  even  say  the  sole  object  of  their  deliberations 
Their  decisions  on  all  other  topics,  however  wise  they  may  be,  can 
have  but  a  provisional  character.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  lieutenant-general  contained  a  positive 
declaration  to  that  effect:  that  declaration  would  quiet  many  appre* 
hensions,  and  appease  many  discontented  feelings  tliat  are  ready  to 
break  out  in  violent  utterance." 

This  pamphlet  put  the  question  in  a  clear  light,  and  imbodicd  the 
tone  of  feeling  prevalent  throughout  all  the  sound  portion  of  the 
bourgeoisie. 

The  lieutenant-general  was  not  unconscious  of  the  fact;  his  whole 
conduct  was  therefore  governed  with  consrmunate  prudence.  All 
his  words  breathed  an  intelligent  liberalism.  If  he  talked  of  the 
civil  list,  it  was  to  bewail  the  heavy  burden  its  excessive  amount 
had,  up  to  that  time,  entailed  on  the  people.  Laffitte  was  enchanted 
beyond  telling;  Dupont  de  TEure  himself  felt  his  distrust  gradually 
melting  away.  He  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  revolution  was 
making  leeway,  but  he  laid  all  the  bmme  on  his  doctrinaire  col- 
leagues; and  M.  Berard  heard  him  say,  on  the  4th  of  Augusts 
**  We  are  beset  by  an  aristocratico-doctrinaire  faction,  that  BtnveSi 
with  all  its  might,  to  blast  the  fruit  of  liberty  sown  by  the  revolu- 
tion. I  have  no  hope  but  in  the  loyal  inte^ty  of  the  Due  d'Ot^ 
16ans,  who  appears  to  me  to  be  animated  with  tlie  best  intentionii 
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but  does  not  always  possess  the  degree  of  enlightemnent  one  could 
wish." 

The  lieutenant-general,  in  fact,  showed  himself  neither  impatient 
for  nor  greedy  of  sway.  He  seemed  to  wait  till  he  was  sougnt  for; 
whether  it  was  that  he  wished  to  let  the  bourgeoisie,  whose  triumph 
was  bound  up  with  his  elevation,  distinctly  feel  how  necessary  no 
was  to  it,  or  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  exhibit  himself  to  his 
family  and  to  Europe  as  a  victim  to  the  public  good. 

The  courtiers,  on  their  part,  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  the  loss 
of  his  favour  for  doing  violence  to  his  patriotism.  They  took  upon 
them  the  responnbility  of  all  measures  deemed  useful  with  obstre- 
perous intrepidity,  and  took  much  pains  to  compromise  their  own 
popularity,  tne  better  to  preserve  the  prince's,  being  well  assured  that 
their  devotedness  would  not  fail  to  be  rewarded,  though  it  had  ceased 
to  be  perilous. 

Their  zeal  in  this  respect  went  so  far,  that  on  the  3d  of  August  the 
rijDfht  of  sitting  in  the  cnamber  of  peers  was  accorded  to  the  i>ucs  de 
Memours  and  Chartrcs.  This  distinction,  created  in  favour  of  a 
young  man  and  of  a  minor,  must  have  appeared,  and  did  appear, 
extraordinary,  when  following  close  upon  a  revolution  accomplished 
against  the  privileges  of  birtli.  But  as  the  lieutenant-gcnend  had 
never  made  any  secret  of  his  contempt  for  these  monarchical  trifles; 
as,  up  to  that  tmic,  his  language  and  manners  had  been  those  of  an 
honest  plebeian ;  as  he  was  the  first  French  prince  who  had  sent  his 
sons  to  college,  those  who  were  not  very  sharpsighted  could  suppose 
that  the  admission  of  the  Dues  de  Chartres  and  de  Nemours  to  the 
chamber  of  peers  had  been  contrary  to  his  wish. 

His  conauct,  on  the  whole,  disarmed  all  distrust.  Never  had 
prince  wooed  popularity  with  more  good-humoured  and  imre8cr\'ed 
frankness.  How  many  men  of  the  people  could  boast,  in  those  days, 
of  having  grasped  in  their  homy  nands  the  hand  cordially  offered 
by  the  prince  to  every  man  that  passed  him !  Had  he  not  been  seen 
in  the  Rue  St.  HononS  putting  a  glass  to  his  lips  offered  to  him  by  a 
working  man  ?  The  people,  which  is  not  fond  of  seeing  men  con- 
desccna  to  please  it,  was  perhaps  but  slightly  moved  by  these 
demonstrations;  but  they  furnished  an  inexhaustible  theme  for  eulogy 
to  those  who  had  need  of  dazzling  men's  minds  with  tlie  prestige  of 
novelties. 

llius  the  admiration  for  the  duke  encountered  neitlier  sceptic  nor 
contradictor  among  those  about  him.  If  some  slight  defects  were 
attributed  to  him,  it  was  only  to  furnish  a  motive  the  more  for  joy 
and  hope:  if  his  rather  parsimonious  habits  were  mentioned,  it  was 
only  to  point  out  the  economy  that  would  doubtless  be  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  state.  The  very  acts  that  miuht  have 
startled  suspicious  minds  turned  to  his  ^lory.  He  was  loudly  com* 
miseratcd  for  the  sacrifices  imposed  on  him  oy  ministers  not  wortliy 
to  serve  him;  so  that  tlie  lustre  of  his  liberalism  was  heightened  by 
the  apparent  faults  of  his  courtiers. 
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H.  bj&sabd's  schexe  of  befobk. 

During  this  time  M.  Berard  was  preparing  to  submit  a  proposltioii 

to  the  chamber,  in  which  tlie  following  passage  was  remarked: 

"  The  rp-ostablishment  of  the  national  guard,  with  the  intenrention  of  the  natiooal 
gi2ards  in  the  choice  of  their  officers;  the  intervention  of  the  dtizeni  in  the  fbrmip 
tionofthc  departmental  and  manicipal  adminiatrationB;  the  responBibility  of  the 
ministers  and  of  the  secondary  agents  of  the  administration;  the  position  of  militazy 
men  legaUj  fixed;  the  re-election  of  deputies  promoted  to  public  affloei,  hare  boen 
already  assured  to  us. 

**  I^ililic  opinion  demands  furthermore  not  merely  a  rain  tolerance  of  all  ieligiaii% 
but  their  most  complete  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  the  expulsion  of  foragn 
troops  from  the  national  army;  the  equal  attribution  to  the  three  jKywers  of  the  right 
of  initiating  laws;  the  suppression  of  the  double  electoral  rote;  a  suitable  m^ 
tion  in  the  age  and  rate  prescribed;  lastly,  the  total  reconstruction  of  the  peenge^ 
the  bases  of  whicli  have  been  successively  vitiated  by  prcraricating  minister!. 

**  We  arc  the  elected  of  the  people,  messieurs ;  it  has  confided  to  us  Hae  deftnce  of 
its  interests,  and  the  expression  of  its  wants.  Its  first  wants,  its  deazett  inUmt% 
arc  liberty  and  repose;  it  has  conquered  its  liberty  from  tyranny;  it  is  for  us  tp 
secure  its  repose,  and  we  can  only  do  so  by  giving  it  a  stable  and  just  govermnent* 

On  these  conditions  M.  Berard  proposed  to  his  colleagues  to  pro- 
claim the  Due  d*Orleans  king  of  the  French,  and  to  proclaim  mm 
inmiediately.  ^r.  Berard's  proposition  was  carried  to  tne  council  bj 
M.  Dupont  de  TEure;  it  dia  not  appear  sufficiently  monarchical  to 
the  doctrinaire  part  of  the  cabinet.  Keener  eyes  than  those  of 
MM.  Guizot  and  de  Bro^lie  found  in  it  a  more  serious  defect:  it  con- 
tained a  statement  of  pnnciples,  the  application  of  whicli  it  did  not 
define,  and  which  were  to  be  discussed  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 
Was  there  not  in  this  a  momentous  danger  for  a  monarchy  which, 
in  reality,  was  not  inclined  to  differ  very  widely  from  other  mo- 
narchies? To  leave  the  constitutional  compact  indefinite  was  to  open 
a  field  for  endless  controversy,  and  to  introduce  the  revolutionaxj 
spirit  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign.  Was  it  not  better  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  bewilderment  m  order  to  close  the  revolution, 
and  to  snatch,  along  with  the  crown,  all  that  could  serve  to  consoli- 
date and  shelter  it?  The  Due  d*Orleans  was  fully  alive  to  this,  and 
he  confided  to  MM.  Guizot  and  de  Broglie  the  task  of  substituting 
a  definitive  compact  for  a  vague  proposition.  Moreover,  as  M.  Be- 
rard was  looked  on  with  misgivings,  on  account  of  the  energetic 
attitinlc  he  had  assumed  in  the  revolution,  and  as  his  obedience  was 
doubted,  he  was  twice  successively  put  out  of  the  council^  whither, 
nevertheless,  they  liad  promised  to  summon  him,  that  he  might  be 
cnnl)l(  d  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  measure  he  was  preparing. 
Ahcady  acceptance  was  refused  to  all  but  imrcscrvea  oDsequi- 
ousne«s. 

And  flatterers  did  congregate  in  crowds  round  the  new  throne, 
each  vaunting  his  recent  services,  and  promising  services  to  come. 
Tliere  was  for  some  days,  in  all  the  avenues  to  power,  a^  fever  of 
avidity,  an  overflowing  of  boasting  and  meanness,  of  which  it  would 
be  diflicult  to  give  an  idea.  The  men  who  liad  exposed  their  lives 
in  the  revolution  alone  displayed  a  modest  dignity.  Twelve  or 
fifu^en  crosses  having  been  ottered  to  the  fecole  roWtcchniquc,  the 
pupils  assembled  in  an  amphitheatre  to  consider  what  answer  thej 
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dbimld  fiye  to  the  offer,  and  they  decided  unanimously  that  the 
eravea  diould  be  refused.  Ihey  also  declared  that  those  of  them 
who  had  plain  clothes  should  lay  aside  their  uniforms,  that  they 
might  not  oe  confounded  with  the  hectoring  men  of  the  day. 

In  proportion  as  the  revolution  receded  into  the  past,  Paris  be- 
came a  vast  focus  of  intrigue.  The  hunt  for  place  was  prosecuted 
with  a  headlong  ardour,  that  stopped  at  no  obstacle.  The  public 
conveyances,  every  day  and  every  hour,  discharged  on  Paris  a  host 
of  expectants  arrived  from  die  provinces,  to  share  in  the  first  distri- 
bution of  good  things.  It  was  all  one  hideous  scramble.  The  whole 
icum  of  society  floated  on  its  surface.  ^lany  of  those  who  had  held 
places  under  the  Restoration  thought  it  no  sliame  to  defend  their 
position  against  candidates  arrived  by  coach.  Petitions  flowed  in 
uom  all  quarters,  and  they  were  crossed  by  defections  as  numerous. 
Many  were  the  royalists  who  then  anathematized  M.  de  Polignac, 
and  violently  denoimced  what  they  called  the  madness  of  the  ordon* 
nances;  they  had  not  seemed  so  very  mad  to  these  loud-mouthed 
rovalists  the  day  they  were  promulgated.  A  very  remarkable  iact, 
which  was  brought  to  light  in  consequence  of  the  seizure  of  the 
correspondence  at  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  was,  tliat  almost  all 
the  prefects  had  given  their  voices  in  favour  of  the  ordonnances. 
One  alone  had  declared  tliat  he  would  not  execute  them ;  that  was 
M.  de  Lascours,  prefect  of  Ardennes,  who  instantly  sent  in  Iiis  re- 
signation. M.  Alban  de  Villencuvc,  prefect  of  the  North,  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  ordonnances,  at  the  same  time  expressing  Iiis  regret 
at  seeing  royalty  enter  on  such  a  course.  MM.  Sers,  prefect  of  Puy 
de  D6me,  Ko^iat,  prefect  of  la  Moselle,  Lezay-Mamesia,  prefect  of 
Loir-et-Cher,  nad  not  disguised  the  dangers  tliat  might  spnng  from 
the  suspension  of  the  charter.  M.  de  Jes^int,  who  had  been  a 
prefect  ever  since  the  office  was  instituted,  had  made  no  obsen'ution. 
The  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  we  sec,  had  not  been  altogether  un- 
reasonable in  counting  on  the  support  of  the  public  functionaries, 
and  of  the  influential  members  of  tlie  court  party.  But  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  had  been  attached  to  the  old  ministers  only  by  the  ties  of 
interest,  their  defeat  was  tlieir  foremost  crime. 

The  revolution  which  had  just  been  accomnlis-hed  was  the  work 
of  all  France;  Paris,  all  things  considered,  liuu  been  but  the  theatre 
of  that  event  It  had  spreaa  too  with  extreme  rapidity  throughout 
all  the  departments.  Ilie  tricolour  flag  was  everywhere  hailed 
with  aflection;  the  outbreak  was  electrical  and  unanimous.  **  They 
arc  fighting  in  Paris,*'  was  the  cry  in  every  spot  of  Franco  on  the 
day  the  communications  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  were 
cut  off.  This  waj<  the  natural  consenuence  of  that  strung  centmlisa* 
tion  the  Empire  had  established,  and  the  Restoration  iuiierited. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  innumerable  partial 
risings  which  were  but  repercussions  of  the  insurrection  of  Paris. 
All  these  episodes  of  the  great  epos  were  similar  in  cliaracter,  and 
imbodied  the  same  lessons.    The  msurrection  of  Lyon  alone  claims 
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a  brief  consideration,  because  we  shall  by  and  by  have  to  ahow  the 
revolution  of  1830  prolonging  itself  in  the  history  of  Lyon,  that 
unfortunate  city,  destined  to  be  twice  rent  and  ensanguined  by 
civil  war. 

Of  all  the  cities  of  France  none  perhaps  was  better  prepared  than 
Lyon  to  offer  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  ordonnances.  It  had 
been  the  focus  of  Orleanist  and  Bonapartist  conspiracies  in  1816  and 
1817 ;  and  the  cruelties  of  the  provost  s  court,  when  the  guillotine  did 
its  work  amid  shouts  of  Vive  Henri  /K,  had  remained  stamped  in  cha- 
racters of  fire  on  the  memories  of  the  inhabitants.  The  commercial 
class  was  liberal;  and  democratic  tendencies  mingled  with  Bonapart* 
ism  prevailed  among  the  working  men,  many  of  whom  were  old 
soldiers  whom  the  disbanding  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  had  sent 
back  to  manufacturing  occupations.  The  ovation  afforded  to  La- 
fayette on  his  return  from  America  in  1829,  showed  what  was  the 
indignation  with  which  the  Polignac  administration  had  filled  that 
persevering  and  brave  city.  Its  resistance  to  the  ordonnances  miffht 
therefore  have  been  reckoned  on  with  certainty;  nor  did  it  in  &ct 
wait  for  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Parisians  before  it  rose  in  anna. 

It  was  on  the  29th  that  Lyon  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
ordonnances  through  the  journals.  Some  hours  afterwards  all  work 
was  suspended  as  if  by  enchantment ;  the  citizens  crowded  the  squares 
and  streets;  disarmed  but  threatening  groups  laid  siege  as  it  were  to 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  whilst  a  regiment  ol  cavalry  which 
was  ordered  to  drive  them  back  could  not  succeed  in  dispersing  in 
any  satisfactory  degree.  A  numerous  assembly  congregated  at  the 
Broteaux,  under  the  influence  of  some  old  charbanniers.  But  here, 
as  well  as  in  Paris,  the  leading  men  proved  themselves  inferior  to 
their  position  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Shielding 
their  revolt  imder  the  protection  of  legal  forms,  they  invoked  the 
charter,  protested  their  respect  for  the  misled  Bourbons,  and  talked 
of  a  collective  petition  and  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
government  respecting  the  re-establishment  of  the  urban  national 
guard  on  its  old  footing.  With  this  view  a  commission  was  named, 
or  rather  named  itself,  the  principal  members  of  which  were  MM. 
Momaud,  Duplan,  now  conseiller  h  la  cour  de  cassation^  and  Pru- 
nellc,  subsequently  mayor  of  Lyon. 

These  things  took  place  on  the  30th.  But  there  were  among  the 
resistance  party  many  men  of  energy  who  were  incensed  at  the 
dubious  and  languid  attitude  of  the  commission;  and  these  agreed 
to  assemble  in  arms  next  day,  the  31st,  on  the  Quai  de  Ketz,  near 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  nominate  their  leaders  on  the  ground.  The 
first  armed  men  made  their  appearance  at  six  o'clock,  and  were 
loudly  cheered  by  the  multitude. 

The  news  of  a  battle  fought  in  Paris  was  by  thb  time  confusedly 
rumoured  about  the  streets.  The  diligences  had  not  arrived  over- 
niglit.  The  prefect  and  the  general  preserved  the  most  sullen  si- 
lence respecting  whatever  news  the  telegraph  conveyed  to  them*  At 
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d^i  o'clock  M.  Morin,  chief  editor  of  the  liberal  journal  of  Lyon, 
hastened  to  the  Quai  do  Retz.  He  had  refused  to  submit;  his  print* 
ing-presses  had  been  seized,  and  he  came  to  demand  aid  of  the  in- 
surgents. Some  armed  men  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he 
published  his  paper^  which  containea  a  vigorous  protest  against  the 
ofdonnances. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  citizens  ready  for  action  was  cveiy 
moment  increasing.  Arms  unfortunately  were  scarce.  Dealers  in 
old  iron  sold  rusty  muskets  and  old  sabres  without  scabbards  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  The  command  of  the  insurgents  was  conferred  on 
Gaptain  Zindel,  a  man  of  resolution,  and  an  ardent  patriot:  other 
officers  were  elected  by  acclamation.  The  multitude,  dense  and 
menacing,  was  evidently  ready  to  lend  its  hands  to  the  insurrection. 

MM.  Debiosses  and  Paultre  de  Lamotte,  the  former  prefect,  the 
latter  commandant  of  the  military  division,  were  in  a  situation  of 
momently  increasing  danger.  Tne  news  from  Paris  was  gloomy, 
the  fidehty  of  the  troops  doubtful ;  and  it  was  known  that  many 
influential  bourgeois  were  connected  by  community  of  opinions  and 
by  the  ties  of  fnendship  with  officers  of  the  10th  and  47t}i  of  the  lino, 
which  raiments,  with  one  of  chasseurs  and  some  artillery,  made  up 
the  garrison. 

In  these  critical  circumstances  M.  Debrosses  displayed  a  courage 
singularly  contrasted  with  the  terror  that  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
the  Lyonese  royalists.  A  proclamation  calling  on  the  insurgents  to 
dii^)erse  on  pain  of  military  execution,  was  posted  up  in  the  streets  of 
Lyon.  The  commission  elected  the  preceding  day  had  tlie  singular 
weakness  to  back  this  audacious  step,  promising  to  use  its  cHbrts 
with  the  government  to  obtain  a  regiilar  organization  of  the  national 
guard. 

These  two  proclamations  were  treated  with  equal  scorn,  and  M. 
Thomas  Tisson,  a  member  of  the  commission,  having  besought  the 
armed  bands  on  the  Quai  de  Retz  to  retire,  was  repulsed  with  rage 
and  indignation. 

The  authorities  had  concentrated  themselves  at  the  Hotel  dc  Ville 
with  the  garrison.  The  arsenal  and  the  prefecture  were  carefully 
guarded.  Urgent  orders,  some  of  which  were  intercepted,  were 
sent  to  the  garrisons  of  Clermont,  Puy,  Montboison  and  Vicnne, 
bidding  them  hasten  to  Lyon  by  forced  marches.  A  shot  was  fired, 
and  it  was  thought  the  conffict  was  beeun.  Upon  this  ^L  Prevost, 
M.  Zindel's  lieutenant,  made  his  way  alone  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  called  on  the  authorities  to  commit  the  ^uard  of  the  place  to 
an  equal  number  of  national  guards  and  soldiers.  The  authorities 
refused,  and  demanded  concessions.  Prevost  immediately  drew  his 
watch,  and  said,  as  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  '*  You  Iiave  but  five  mi- 
nutes to  accept  what  I  have  proposed.  If  I  am  not  back  with  my 
comrades  by  the  expiration  or  that  time,  they  have  orders  to  attack. 
He  spoke  the  truth;  preparations  for  the  attack  were  making  at 
all  points;  the  regiment  of  chasseurs  that  set  out  in  the  direction  of 
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the  H6tel  de  Ville  could  not  make  its  way  through  the  dense  masses 
of  the  people;  already  the  pavements  were  broken  up;  already  the 
vehicles  at  hand  were  converted  into  barricades ;  the  troops  of  the  line 
had  loaded  their  muskets.  The  treaty  demanded  by  Prevost  was  re- 
fused by  the  prefect ;  but  the  general  and  the  municipal  councillors  ac- 
ceded to  it.  The  national  guards  were,  consequently  admitted  into 
the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  a  post  of  soldiers  was  left.  The  batta- 
lions retired  to  their  barracks,  whilst  the  crowd  cried  Vive  la  Chartet 
Down  with  the  Bourbons !  and  old  soldiers  mingled  with  these  ac- 
clamations the  accustomed  cry  of  Vive  VEmpereurl  The  arsenal 
was  surrendered,  the  telegraphs  were  seized,  the  national  guard  was 
organized  in  all  the  qimrters  of  the  town.  The  tricolour  cockade 
was  worn  before  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  still  wore  the  white. 
It  was  a  complete  victory;  that  of  Paris  was  not  known  till  the 
next  day. 

There  was  this  much  remarkable  in  the  Lyonese  resbtance,  that 
although  it  had  not  been  determined  by  the  events  of  Paris  it  was 
impetuous,  irresistible;  and  the  triumph  was  won  without  striking  a 
blow,  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  imposing  attitude  of  the  people.  The 
resistance  was  neither  less  prompt  nor  less  energetic  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  towns.  There  was  a  battle  at  Nantes;  Kouen  and  Havre  sent 
auxiliaries  to  the  insurgent  Parisians.  At  Arras  M.  Frederic  De- 
george,  chief  editor  of  the  Propagateur^  courageously  published  his 
journal  on  the  27th  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  commissary  of 
police,  and  kept  the  authorities  at  bay  for  three  days.  Moreover  a 
part  of  the  1st  regiment  of  engineers,  in  garrison  at  Arras,  weze 
disposed  to  side  with  the  people,  in  whose  favour  Captain  Cavaignae 
ana  Lieutenants  Lebleu  and  Odier  openly  declared  tnemselves.  So 
great  even  was  the  ardour  of  some  soldiers  that,  on  the  night  of  the 
30-31st,  fifty  of  them  left  the  city  and  set  out  on  their  march  to 
Paris,  under  the  command  of  a  quartermaster. 

On  the  6th  of  August  M.  Guizot  delivered  to  M.  Borard  a  paper, 
in  the  handwriting  of  M.  dc  Broglic,  containing  a  scheme  for  the 
modifiaition  of  the  charter,  much  more  Umited  than  that  devised  bj 
M.  Beraid.  It  set  forth  tlie  act  of  abdication  of  Charles  X.  as  one 
of  the  determining  motives  for  calling  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the 
throne,  thereby  bestowing  on  tlie  new  djmasty  the  baptism  of  legi- 
timacy. It  made  no  mention  of  a  reduction  of  the  qualification  of 
electors  or  of  deputies.  Lastly,  the  guarantees  most  accurately  de- 
fined in  M.  Berard's  scheme  were  rendered  shadowy  and  iinsub- 
Btantial  by  the  vague  language  of  the  ministerial  plan.  M.  B^iud 
determined  to  pay  no  heed  to  modifications  so  insufficient  as  these, 
but  to  present  his  own  plan  to  the  chamber. 

The  sitting  of  the  6tn  of  August  opened  imder  the  presidency  of 
M.  Laffitte,  who  supplied  the  place  of  Casimir  Perier.  M.  B^raxd 
had  no  sooner  read  his  proposition  than  it  was  loudly  cheered. 
Those  even  who  did  not  approve  of  his  scheme  saw  in  it  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  danger  incurred  by  another.    M.  Demargay,  however. 
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zoBO  to  protert  against  modificatioiis  which  he  contended  woe  lut 
suffidkndy  ample.    A  commission  was  appointed,  at  the  aDggeation 
of  M.  Villenudn,  to  examine  the  project.     Suddenly  it  ma  an- 
nounced that  menacing  ^oupe  were  collected  in  all  the  approaches 
to  the  Palais  Bourbon ;  AL  Keratry  demanded  a  nocturnal  nttini'  on 
account  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  circumstances;  and.  in  fiurt.  the 
members  could  hear  the  tumultuous  cries  outside,  ^^Down  with 
heredity!    The  chamber  betrays  us!"    The  deputies  were  seized 
with  intense  uneasiness;  they  passed  in  and  out  of  the  liall;  the 
majority  nthered  round  La&yette,  Benjamin  CV/nstant,  and  Labbey 
de  Pompieres,  imploring,  with  clasped  hands,  the  protection  of  their 
populonty.    M.  Girod  de  TAin  went  out,  and  meeting  M.  Lh<Witier 
de  TAin  on  the  steps  of  the  peristyle,  said  to  him,  "  You  know 
Montebello?'— "  Yes."—"  He  was  un  Urare.     Well,  hit  dawjld^  u 
my  Monrin-haor    For  such  was' the  confusion  of  all  these  k*;/MUtori. 
Tney  promised  that  the  pc*^>ple  should  be  consulted.     A"  prrt/^t 
against  what  were  called  instigatois  of  disorder  was  sent  round  the 
^Ueries,  and  some  young  men  were  cajoled  to  sign  it.     Ik'njamia 
Constant  and  Labbey  de  Pompieres  presented  tkem«olYcs  succes- 
sively imdcr  the  nenstyle  of  the  palace;  then  came  Lafayette;  the 
tumult  was  allayed  when  he  apfieared,  but  the  most  heaterl  of  the 
multitude  contmued  to  cry,  *'Down  with  heredity!"  whilst  La* 
fuyctte  saidy  with  supjJiant  voice,  '*  Mv  friends,  my  gvid  friends, 
we  are  watching  over  your  interests.     Wc  are  aware  that  we  are 
here  without  credentials.     But  po  away  I  beseech  you."     Tliis  was 
the  second  time  that  Lafayette  delivered  up  the  revolution  to  n^valty. 
The  chamber  impatiently  awaite<l  the  report  of  the  commission. 
All  these  deputies  ielt  that  they  did  not  represent  the  nation,  that 
their  mission  had  expired,  and  tliat  there  was  no  re&srjn  why  thinr 
authority  should  survive  the  downfal  of  all  the  institutions  on  which 
it  depended.     It  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  cost  what  it  might,  to 
hinder  the  people  from  coming  to  a  clear  understanding  of  its  y  »fi- 
tion;  it  was  necessary  to  take  aflvsmtage  of  the  general  bewill^r- 
mcnt,  to  be  beforehand  with  all  objections,  and  anticipate  all  re:>i«$t- 
ance  by  dint  of  promptitude  and  boldne^.-*.     Th«r  crown  once  set  on 
the  head  of  the  Due  d'Orli'^ans,  a  dcfmite  prjsition  once  assumc^d, 
what  then  would  signify  protests  made  too  iat«?    ITie  new  reirime 
would  have  in  its  favour  the  con^xTration  of  fact,  if  not  of  nght; 
and  every  one  knew  well  tliat  a  people  does  not  set  about  making  a 
revolution  every  day. 

The  chamber,  therefore,  received  with  extreme  alacrity  the  olKoioI 
communication  of  the  act  of  abdication  made  to  it  by  M.  Guizot. 
Some  depuries,  indeed,  M.  Mauguin  among  others,  inveighed  agaiust 
the  nullity  of  such  an  act,  niying  that  Charles  X.  s  forfeitiu« 
of  the  crown  had  lx*en  declared  by  the  vict«»ry  of  the  pe«»ple,  and 
that  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  an  abdication,  but  of  tlic  ponular  will 
that  the  Due  d*Orleans  was  to  become  king.     It  was  all  in  vain. 
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The  people  excited  alarm.    The  act  was  ordered  to  be  deported  in 
the  archives. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  M.  Dupin  presented  himself  to 
read  his  report,  which  he  had  had  but  two  hours  to  draw  up.  It 
was  late;  tne  deputies  were  overcome  with  fatigue,  but  they  wished 
to  commence  the  discussion  immediately.  Benjamin  Constant  and 
Salverte  inveighed  so  strongly  a^nst  the  indecency  of  such  haste, 
that  the  chamber,  for  shame's  saie,  adjourned  the  discussion  to  the 
next  day. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  the  deputies  arrived  at 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  The  journalists  were  absent;  the  galleries 
empty:  the  reason  of  this  was  that  it  had  been  given  out  on  the 
preceding  day  that  the  chamber  would  begin  its  sitting  at  ten  o*clock; 
out  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  sent  expresses  round  to  the 
deputies,  fixing  an  earlier  hour  of  nleeting,  so  great  was  the  dread 
of  encoimtering  the  public  gaze. 

The  deliberation  was  about  to  begin,  when  M.  Demargay  rose 
and  expressed  his  indignation :  what  meant  that  furtive  sovereignty 
the  chamber  arrogated  to  itself  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  pretend- 
ing  to  make  a  king  in  a  comer?  The  flagrant  character  of  this 
usurpation  particularly  shocked  M.  de  Cormenin,  whose  inexorable 
logic  was,  at  a  future  day,  to  deal  the  new  dynasty  terrible  blows. 
At  last  the  discussion  begim  on  the  report  of  M.  Dupin  relative  to 
the  Berard  proposition.  MM.  Conny  and  Hyde  de  iJeuville  cou- 
rageously expressed  their  sorrow  for  the  fallen  family,  for  that  race 
of  kings  so  oflcn  and  so  rudely  stricken.  The  latter  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  assembly  when,  speaking  of  the  recent  terrible 
catastrophe,  and  of  the  infatuated  men  who  had  brought  it  about, 
he  added,  "  I  will  not  betray  in  their  hour  of  affliction  those  whom 
I  have  served  from  my  childhood.  I  can  do  nothing  against  a  tor^ 
rent,  but  at  least  I  offer  up  my  prayers  to  heaven  tor  the  welfioe 
and  liberty  of  my  country.'  MM.  Benjamin  Constant  and  De  La- 
borde  replied  temperately  to  both  these  speakers,  at  the  same  time 
vigorously  repudiating  the  principle  of  legitimacy.  M.  Berryer  re- 
cognised the  right  of  the  chamber  to  modify  the  constitution  but 
not  to  change  the  dynasty.  **  The  prime  requisite,"  replied  M. 
Villemain,  *'  is  that  the  throne  should  be  filled  and  the  public  liber- 
ties guaranteed  at  the  same  time."  M.  Villemain  had  solemnly  de- 
clared on  the  30th,  that  he  did  not  think  himself  empowered  to 
dispose  of  the  supreme  authority.  But  might,  however  it  may 
change  liands,  always  retains  worsnippers. 

The  first  part  of  Berard  s  proposition,  modified  by  the  commis- 
siouy  was  adopted  in  tlicse  terms,  which  perfectly  explain  the  Policrf 
of  the  Due  d'Orleans  and  the  bourgeoisie  on  this  first  period  ot  their 
common  sway: 

**  The  chamber  of  depntiet,  Uking  into  consideration  the  imperiooi  neoeifitj  v»- 
raiting  from  the  erenU  of  the  26th,  S7th,  2Sth,  and  S9th  of  J11I7,  and  ttom  tht 
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fMul  itattiaiilii  wUch  Kranoe  has  been  placed  in  comeqnence  of  the  vklatiao  of 
ttm  cuMlUulioiial  duurter;  considering,  moreoyer,  that  in  consequence  of  that  Tiola- 
tiOB  and  of  the  herote  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  the  king,  Charles  X^ 
his  Bojal  Highness  Louis  Antoine,  dauphin,  and  all  the  members  of  the  elder  branch 
cf  the  rojal  fiunily  are  at  this  moment  quitting  the  French  tcrritorj,^declares  that 
the  throne  is  Tscant,  de  facto  and  dejure,  and  that  it  is  indispensably  needM  to  pro- 
Tide  fiir  the  same." 

This  paraCTaph  was  very  judiciously  worded.  It  set  forth  the 
elevation  of  me  Due  d'OrliJans  as  the  compulsory  result  of  events  in 
which  it  was  very  possible  he  had  himself  taken  no  part  Charles  X. 
was  not  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  he  quitted  it,  and  the  Due 
d'Orldans  oidy  ascended  the  throne  because  the  throne  happened  to 
be  vacant.  Thus,  whatever  foreign  cabinets  might  have  regarded  as 
revolutionaiy  in  the  duke's  accession,  was,  of  course,  cleared  up  to 
their  satisfaction;  that  prince  was  no  longer  an  usurper,  he  was  the 
unavoidable  continuator  of  the  system  of  order  and  peace  guaranteed 
bv  the  monarchical  form.  It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  Due  d'Or- 
l^ms  to  make  Europe  believe  that  he  respected  in  Charles  X.  a 
member  of  the  family  of  inviolable  kings,  when  he  sent  commis- 
aoneiB  to  Rambouillet  to  protect  him  against  the  passions  which  the 
duke  himself  had  excited.  Notliing  could  be  better  adapted  to  fulfil 
the  prince's  intentions  than  the  declaration  we  have  just  read.  It 
was  adopted  almost  without  opposition. 

Nothing  remained  but  to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  the  new  es- 
tablishment in  order  to  mask  tlie  usurpation  from  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  after  having  done  this  as  regarded  Europe.  The  second 
paragraph  of  the  proposition  suppressed  the  preamble  of  the  charter. 
On  uiis  occasion  M.  Persil  insisted  that  sovereignty  was  vested  in 
the  people  alone;  that  this  principle  must  be  proclaimed,  must  bo 
written,  to  the  end  that  no  one  should  in  future  be  able  to  style  him- 
self king  by  divine  grace,  and  he  proposed  that  these  two  articles  of 
the  constitution  of  1791  should  be  inserted  under  the  head  of  sove- 
reignty. 

'*  Sorereigntj  belongs  to  the  nation;  it  is  inalienable  and  imprescriptible.  The 
nation  can  o^  exercise  its  righu  by  delegation." 

This  proposal  fell  to  the  ground. 

M.  Persil  was  answered  that  his  idea  was  imbodied  in  the  com- 
mission's second  paragraph,  which  ran  thus: 

"The  chamber  of  deputies  dccUres  that,  according  to  the  with  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  French  people,  the  preamble  of  the  charter  is  luppresscHl  as  oflcniivc  to  the 
dignitj  of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  confer  on  the  French  by  royal  faTow 
(eetnifer)  rights  that  belong  to  them  essentially.** 

This  paragraph  was  passed;  but  tlie  dexterous  men  of  the  party 
BOcretl^  determmed  to  strike  out  from  it  the  homage  paid  to  the 
soveieignW  of  the  people;  and  this  was  actually  done  in  printinff 
the  new  cnarter,— a  gross  knavery,  which  passed  entirely  unnoticed 
at  that  time  amidst  the  strugi^ling  and  confusion  that  prevailed ! 

The  asBembly  next  proceeued  to  revise  some  articles  of  the  char- 
ter, which  it  nurriediy  examined.  The  suppression  of  the  6th  ar» 
ticlci  however,  which  declared  the  catholic  religion  the  religion  of 
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the  state,  provoked  a  keen  dispute.  Some  were  for  liavinff  the  ca- 
tholic reli^on  declared,  as  the  commission  proposed,  the  reugion  of 
the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  The  assertion  of  this  &ct  was  re- 
CTrded  as  ioLe  and  unmeaning  by  Benjamin  Constant,  whilst  Charles 
Dupin  eagerly  called  for  it,  rcffarding  it  as  a  highly  politic  measure, 
and  he  invoked  in  favour  of  nis  opmion  the  nervously  susceptible 
fanaticism  of  the  southern  populations.  M.  Viennet  harangued 
against  the  prejudice  that  branded  the  Jews,  and  would  have  had 
the  ministers  of  all  religions  paid  by  the  state.  The  balance  of 
opinion  in  the  chamber  was  at  last  adjusted  and  expressed  in  the 
following  article: 

*^  The  miniBters  of  the  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion,  profetsed  bj  the  oift- 
jority  of  Frenchmen,  and  those  of  the  other  Christian  denominationt  (cv/fe*)  reodTe 
salaries  from  the  public  treaBuiy.'* 

Neither  the  catholics  nor  the  protestants,  nor  the  French  of  other 
denominations,  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  uncertain  tone  of  this  ar- 
ticle; the  first,  because  their  religion  was  no  longer  that  of  the  state; 
the  second,  because  the  law  offensively  cstablishca  their  minority;  the 
others,  because  the  law,  in  making  mention  only  of  Christian  deno- 
minations, seemed  to  grant  to  these  only  the  benefit  of  public  pa- 
tronage. It  was  a  strange  compromise  between  the  pnndple  of 
moral  imity  and  the  free  profession  of  all  creeds,  between  the  pon- 
tificate of  the  sovereign  and  atheist  law. 

The  chamber  then  declared  the  censorship  for  ever  abolished ;  thus 
extending  its  own  omnipotence  over  the  future. 

Some  minutes  were  given  to  the  examination  of  the  14th  article. 
It  was  suppressed — a  vain  obstacle  to  the  audacity  that  is  backed 
with  might ! 

In  proportion  as  the  chamber  proceeded  in  this  work  of  hur- 
ried re^asion,  it  seemed  to  forget  the  recent  conflicts:  its  recol- 
lections were  revived,  however,  when  Colonel  Jacqueminot  proposed 
to  exclude  foreign  troops  from  the  service  of  the  state.  But  its 
fear  of  progress,  which  was  not  less  decisive  than  that  with 
which  it  regarded  the  Swiss,  made  it  reject  every  thing  tending  to 
weaken  privileges.  Tlius  it  fixed  the  age  of  eligibility -at  a  mmi- 
mum  of  thirty-five  years,  and  that  of  electors  at  twenty-five.  Still 
it  declared  nidi  and  void  the  nominations  and  creations  of  peers 
made  under  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  but  without  prejudicinff  the 
ffrave  question  of  heredity,  which  was  to  be  examined  ata  tutaue 
day.  Tlie  same  timidity  made  it  reject,  without  any  discussion,  M. 
Duris-Dufresne's  proposition  for  remodelling  the  magistracy.  The 
measure  was  afterwards  brought  forward  in  another  form  by  M 
de  Bri^ode,  and  was  then  discussed;  but  in  vain  MM.  de  Bngoda 
and  Salverte  appealed  in  support  of  the  project  to  the  examples  of 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XVIII.;  in  vain  they  dwelt  on  the  fact,  thas 
for  some  years  past  the  nominations  to  the  magistracy  could  have 
had  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  render  justice  subservient  to  poli- 
tics; in  vain  M.  Mauguin  insisted  that  every  thing  required  to  be 
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,  sad  that  the  Tevohmon  becimuBg  fioni  die  top  dkcoU 

go  down  to  the  bottom,  if  new  andt  more  tefribW  comiiiolkvi 
were  to  be  sTcnded.  Frigfatozied  bj  M.  MUcmoin,  KCiUed  to 
ooDscrvative  views  bv  M.  Dupn  aine,  and  seized  with  a  suddf»i 
respect  for  the  sUdus  quo  of  jcstcrday.  the  chamber  confirmeil  thft 
emtoQce  and  the  irrevocable  tenure  of  the  magistracy. 

Time  meanwhile  was  passing  away;  it  was  growing  late,  and  a 
king  was  decidedly  to  oe  proclaimed  that  very  day.  It  waa 
arranged  that  provision  should  be  made  at  a  future  day,  and  b^ 
separate  laws  for  the  followin;?  matters;  viz.,  trial  by  jury  for  poh- 
tical  ofiences — ^the  responsibility  of  ministers — the  re-election  of 
deputies  who  had  taken  office — the  annual  voting  of  the  army  esti- 
mates— ^the  national  guard — the  jx>sition  of  military  and  nuval 
officers— departmental  and  municipal  institutions — public  instruc- 
tion and  lioerty  of  teadiing— the  dctermina^on  of  tlio  conditions 
of  electoral  quahfication  and  eligibility. 

At  the  moment  when  the  chamber  was  alnnit  to  confer  the 
crown,  M.  Fleuiy  de  TOrme  demanded  that  the  electi)nil  col  loot's 
should  be  convoked  to  give  their  deputies  siiecial  jM>w('rH  for  ilio 
dcction  of  a  king.  Come,  come!  cried  Casimir  Pener,  iM*tiilunlly; 
and  M.  Laffitte  made  haste  to  read  the  last  panigraph  wliicrh  invitcMl 
Loiiis  Philippe,  Due  d*Orleans,  to  take  the  title  of  King  of  thu 
French,  on  condition  of  accepting  tliemodifiwl  vhurXi'V, 

This  paragraph  was  adopted  by  a  lar^re  majority.  'Ilii rty  inf!rnlH;rB 
of  the  Kight  abstained  from  votmg.  M.  de  (*orwllf^  n'/|iiiri'*l  that 
the  election  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  should  at  If'aHt  Ix^  Kubmitt':'!  ti>  tlio 
people  for  their  acceptance:  every  one  kept  HiKmri?. 

ihe  chamber  was  about  to  proce«:»l  to  tho  ballot  iJiK#ri  \\u*.  pro);o- 
sition,  collectively,  when  the  venemhle  l/uMx'y  dn  Porn|*i«'r<'«i  lUv 
mandcd  that  the  voters  should  inj^^rril^j  tli'ir  uMut-n  ifi  it  wyi^Uir. 
M.  B^nrd  supported  the  motion;  but  rn^ny  )ta/l  not  tlif  t/.urutfn 
to  give  publicity  to  their  vou.-fl.  'Ili'f  ^fift  of  tb^;  r-rown  'if  Fr^ri/'/i 
was  voted  as  a  simple  matter  of  by-law  rv;njlati'»n. 

M.  de  Cormenin  was  the  only  deputy  of  tb»:  'i^/itfA^iUtm  v/l,/i  (,b- 
stained  from  voting.  Ar-^oriinj/  to  hir/i  it  •**>  iut\\*\0u>tt\,\y  r*/jiji- 
site  to  oonsnit  the  peopl**.  fcinr/:  it*  K^vrr'-ltTity  wa*  ;■/ Ir/i//wl««f5/f/|. 
He  theiefore  attendwl  trie  m'r'.tintr  of  tb'r  rbarfi^^  r  tntt'ly  in  tb/? 
character  of  a  ppectator.  n'/t  a»  a  !"jo»Ut/*r.  A/r<i;tt/d  b/  u.  h',\tUi 
scruple,  he  had  already,  in  ih'^  Mvinj^  '4  i^i#:  .Vnb.  f"<ot//f  t>,/  uiUi 
of oommisQoner  of  jmblir  w'/rk*.  wbi'h  wm  tAhft^A  v,  bif/i  b/  % 
messenger  fr-zm  ih';  Hovl  Af,  Vilt/-:  •i^f'^-fv^nMy  ^^  \a*\  r\.»»*A 
his  oonsnit  to  the  nornirjiti  .n  'A  t}i^-U*rfAfj'r»si9if,'/*^ttr4l,  *•/./!  i./.iy, 
whilrt  all  bis  tfAU^^fri^.  ^^*^  fr^".  *!- !  snfm.  'AUt*  f//.T/*  ir.f/T«««/4 
motrvcs,  nttkrtA  i h^rrrn- }-.#«•  r / ,  r^  (i/ Mt*f\  ^Ufir/  \jj  t  ,t*  '»ts,^m /•/ >a , 
the  infl^bkr  k^H^iwi.  m'^j'A.'r»*  '.n  i,^  ^^y.fh  ^r-'/^/**/  .  •/»./'  f /•//#!! 
agminft  an  tinpf»r*yi*n>- :  *ar .  '•x*  •  -.tt 

Sr4iie  day*  a/yrvsr-^  u  f^,'.  ift^  r/«4  ft^yhk'*^.^.  wf,  *9,*m^ 
terms:—**  I  kaT«  ryA  .•»^^T*rf  %  */jMitif-^rA  v-.'-Ju.*''  *  t''/ff>  %*4t^  f^^. 
pit,   izjl   I   isk  UX,  jf.  .i   yMmytn^'.K.     A   .'-«    i*,i..\a^WiH       1 
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between  these  two  extremities  I  am  absolutelj  without  pbwer  to 
make  a  king,  a  charter,  or  an  oath.  I  pray  the  chamber  to  aocCTt 
my  resiffnation.  May  my  country  always  be  glorious  and  firee  l" 
The  Cai^sts  raised  a  shout  of  joy ;  and,  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  this 
resignation,  some  Orleanists  spread  a  report  that  M.  de  Coimenin  was 
a  disused  Carlist.  But  the  calumny  was  to  pass  away;  the  protest 
lemamed. 

The  following  was  the  result  of  the  ballot  out  of  which  issued  a 
royalty: 

Number  of  voters 252 

White  balls 219 

Bkck  balls 33 

The  calling  over  of  the  names  had  not  been  concluded  when  M. 
Dupin  entered,  displajring  a  tricoloured  ribbon  in  his  buttonhole; 
and  it  was  voted  oy  acclamation  that  France  should  resume  its 
colours. 

A  few  moments  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rue  St  Honoro 
looked  on  in  surprise  at  some  bourgeois  who  marched  four  abreast 
in  the  direction  of  the  Palais  Royal.  These  bourgeois  were  going 
to  inform  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  that  he  was  king. 

The  lieutenant-general  received  the  deputies  in  the  midst  of  his 
family,  and  M.  LafEtte  having  read  the  cieclaration,  the  prince  xe» 
plied  in  a  modest  and  feeling  tone : 

"  I  receive  with  deep  emotion  the  declaration  you  present  to  me. 
I  regard  it  as  the  expression  of  the  national  will,  audit  appean  to 
me  conformable  to  the  political  principles  I  have  all  my  life  professed. 

'*  Full  of  remembrances  that  have  always  made  me  wish  that  I 
might  never  be  called  to  a  throne,  exempt  from  ambition,  and  ha* 
bituated  to  the  peaceful  life  I  led  in  my  family,  I  cannot  conoeal 
from  you  all  the  feelings  that  agitate  my  heart  in  this  great  con* 
juncture;  but  there  is  one  that  overbears  all  the  rest,  that  is,  the 
love  of  my  country.     I  feel  what  it  prescribes  to  me  and  I  will  do  it.** 

As  he  said  these  words  he  threw  nimself  into  Laffitte's  arms,  and 
appeared  with  him  and  Lafayette  on  the  balcony,  to  salute  the  mut 
titude  which  always  gives  its  applause  at  imaccustomed  sights. 

As  they  were  quitting  the  ralais  Royal  Lafayette  and  Benjamin 
Constant  met  M.  Paj^erre,  one  of  the  recent  combatants.  "  Ok  i 
what  liave  you  doner'  the  latter  exclaimed  on  seeing  them.  But 
Benjamin  Constant  going  up  to  the  young  man  and  embracing  hia 
said,  *^  Fear  nothing;  we  have  taken  guarantees." 

Thus  in  less  than  seven  hours  219  deputies,  who  in  ordinary  timet 
would  have  formed  a  majority  of  but  two  voices,  had  modined  tlie 
constitution,  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of  one  dynasty,  and  erected 
a  new  one.  And  these  deputies  had  been  elected  under  the  rule  of 
a  charter,  which  they  reconstructed  as  they  had  a  mind,  and  under 
the  reign  of  a  man  whose  family  they  proscribed:  and  all  this  had 
been  accomplished  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  sovcieignQr  of 
the  people. 


IXTERVIEW  BEmxX  F.  ■TiflO  AX9  CKJkXXJLTZEJJX 


So  >ap  ilj  had  die  prrtegi  of  prem?  MoeanrmE  af  uggnu  Bob- 
ndentiaiiB  been  kid  koU  oL  um  i^  aiilT  xbcnu^  besrwsc  ol  -ais; 


chember  of  peers  vb5  to  mkk^  h  &  ciitt  sraamaL  i*;i::  tclust  re- 
sembled a  ToiimtkTT  ftct  of  dri^ij  irifcT.  12.  iziiificzaL.iii*'  JTTTihrrr: 
sod  without  cuing  or  wtauns  i:?  ibe  itdLssiix.  af  i^te  pess.  iiie 
chamber  of  depntae?  had  pcoe,  a§  -•-*'  hrr*  »Et-  iriiL  z:*  Sssiusar- 
tion  to  the  Palais  BoraL  Lni  prEs^siiei  £:  tf  &  Dsriir^T  stoLjaar:.  is 
the  ultimatmn  of  a  will  wiiiicn  &:dr:*l  Ti*  Z¥sktl^  '>tiis  niai* 
up  only  of  all  the  glaiizir  tai  »*a;."'f^Lj:ia  ^'t^.CH  -vlj.'ji  lilr.r 
jcan  of  political  runDoil  £1^  ^yjctst.a^i.  h  *ihi  >t?!!L  iksstsiasi  r^Skir 
as  a  matter  of  coox^e  fic  a  :>?▼  nenliuit. 

But  there  was  amcm?  li*  t»£*t*  b  Tiv.*  Vii:*r  i^tl>j'.  Tnni- 
fulncsB  and  fidelitj  of  k-uI  Trerc  tt*!  jci-.-wt.  l:  ir  Pl';l.*  iljil 
The  xeport  had  gone  abrc*i  lii:  iL  ce  C"ra:^»an':»^:l:Ili  "»Ti»  ;r»- 
poring  an  accusing  azic  teir^r-ie  fvi^M-ti::  lik:  ia  ttk  tV.*:::  1:  «-r.  lZ 
an  example  of  ooong?  in  vriiTtrirr  :i^  "-:■  pr-.-v^^  :':7  lir  i2:«:  -irwr 
on  befaall  of  the  Tanq'vd*^ri*?d  zz^iZiizizj.  kr^i  v,  ir^. •--!.%  il'jc  intCii* 
that  had  misled,  and  the  reliti.n*  r:^\  Lti  '>:intT*-i  1:, 

This  news  had  zeach^  u.^:  Puif  KijfcL  wiici  :t  iiirrw  iri  .■  'Ji* 
utmost  uneasiness.  Such  &  -iuirer  wi*  ^i-  ••?  iTrrvsi  t:  ar-j  '.-..9:, 
Madame  Adelaide  sen;  word  to  M.  Frisc'.-if  Artr.  ili:  il-^  I>*:i 
d'Orleans  wished  to  have  &  «*:7»^.  ir-vvrr-Vw  "«^v.  >— -in.  M-  Ar^rv 
could  not  obtain  accees  Vj  lie  prlr:?e.  -wrietler  ::  tt^*  t"-.*:  :.*  wiS 
prevented  by  fortuitous  cln-.;n:?tir.:v-r.  -.T-J-i:  v.el>-:  iOrlrri-'i*  wm 
afraid  of  compromisin::  hiir^fel:  p^ryjnii-j  :n  §•.  •irr'-vite  &  r.-  r-.rli- 
tion.  Madame  Adelaide  r»rr.vv^i  iKe  ::£'.-£:;.■:  f?.e  •fe-a-  M.  Ar^i-^, 
and  told  him  that  he  would  er.:::!-.-  }.::r..-el:  Vj  -r-b.  -- l-.-*  ;jrft:>. ..  !■.  if 
he  would  see  M.  de  Chatea-ibrlmd.  ind  *^.::-ji:  K:rr.  to  :  :'.::.  ;J» 
intended  speech;  ujion  wlich  cor:ii::oT:  he  ?>.•-]:  }f  i.'T-.:-<  r{ 
having  his  place  in  ih«,'  admini-trati''-.';.  M.  Ari:r>  ciL--':  '  tj  tr;e 
illustnouspjcty  and  submitted  to  Ki.Tiiha:  Fr4ri'^*;hi^i;'-»-:W::i  •r.-'icen 
to  its  inmost  centre;  that  it  -.vi?  irnj^rtunt  tr-  'i-.oid  exr^^iri::  i: : ..  tfii 
risk  of  too  sudden  reaction?;  tiiut  tli*,-  Due  d'fJrl.-an-  •*'.<■:  :..iv#-  !r  In 
hid  jxjwer  on  becoming  kini'  v»  *\ ,  mu^h  for  puKii-;  i:^-"ry.  ..nd  Tfi4jt 
it  l)ecamc  a  man  like  th»--  ViLnmtr  de  Chat^uhri^nd  to  ahr-*»;iin  from 
making  himself  the  mouth  pifTrr  ot'  th«r  n  id  tat  or?  at  the  nirnrn'-n^-'*- 
ment  of  a  reign.  He  end».'d  hy  t»:ilini5  him  thiit  a  lietur  rn^n/t  re- 
mained to  him  to  sor%e  hi*  r-nintry  with  advanta;r»-.  and  th;it  th^-n? 
would  be  no  hesitation  t^  Ix-t'^w  a  p*frt^feuUU  up^>n  him,  thnt  of 
public  instruction  fur  examj  Je.  C'liatraiihriand  shfjr^k  \\u  h^-a/l  ai/IIv, 
and  replied  that  of  all  h«*  had  jii-t  he:ird  that  which  m^^ft  toiirliir]  his 
heart  was  the  considerati*  -n  of  what  wa?  due  to  the  int<n«l  ol"  Knim-o 
in  its  di.'cplv  disturlxMl  conditio  .n ;  that  he  oxp-ctM  nothing  aii'l  woiijil 
accept  nothing  of  a  dynaMy  fre<te<l  on  the  ruins  of  hi-*  Iihimh;  but 
that  Hncc  his  sj>rech  might  «'»wihe  ^«ee«ls  of  ranrour  in  hn  nativ<* 
land,  ho  would  soften  down  iu  tenour.  Tliid  sin^nilar  n<-!/otiation 
took  place  on  the  cvc  of  the  7th  of  August. 


288  Chateaubriand's  spebgk.. 

The  chamber  of  peers  having  assembled  the  next  day  at  half -past 
nine  in  the  evening,  the  president  read  the  declaration  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  afler  wliich  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand  rose  and 
thus  expressed  himself  amidst  profound  silence: 

**  Messieurs,  the  declaration  communicated  to  this  chamber  ifl 
a  much  simpler  matter  for  me  than  for  those  peers  who  profess  opi« 
nions  difierent  from  mine.  One  fact  in  this  declaration  predomi- 
nates in  my  view  over  all  the  others,  or  rather  destroys  them.  Were 
we  now  in  a  regular  and  orderly  state  of  things,  I  should  undoubt- 
edly scrutinize  with  care  the  changes  it  is  tliought  fit  to  make  in  the 
charter.  Several  of  these  changes  I  myself  proposed.  The  obIj 
ihins  that  astonishes  me  is  that  any  one  could  think  of  mentioning 
to  the  chamber  that  reactionary  measure  touching  the  peers  of 
Charles  X.'s  creation.  I  am  not  suspected  of  any  weak  partiality 
for  batches  (foumies)y  and  you  know  that  I  have  even  withstood 
the  threat  of  making  such;  still,  to  make  ourselves  the  judges  of  our 
colleagues,  to  strike  out  names  at  pleasure  from  the  list  of  peers, 
whenever  one  is  tlie  stronger,  this  is  too  much  like  proscription. 
Is  it  intended  to  destroy  the  peerage?  Beit  so.  It  is  better  to  lose 
life  tlian  to  beg  for  it." 

After  these  words,  which  shamed  the  chamber's  patience  under 
the  degradation,  the  omtor  inquired  what  form  of  government 
was  thenceforth  applicable  to  France.  A  republic  did  not  seem  to 
him  to  be  possible;  but  was  monarchy  so,  on  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  it?  "  The  monarchy,"  he  excmimcd,  *'  will  be  swept  away 
Dy  the  torrent  of  democratic  laws,  or  the  monarch  by  the  movement 
of  factions." 

Before  proceeding  to  what  he  considered  the  best  solution  of  the 
formidable  problem  submitted  to  France,  Chateaubriand  paid  a  tri- 
bute to  the  heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris. 

"  Never,"  he  said,  "  was  defence  more  just,  more  heroic,  than 
that  of  the  people  of  Paris.  It  did  not  rise  against  the  law,  but  for 
the  law,  as  long  as  the  social  compact  was  respected  the  people  re- 
mained 'quiet.  But  when  those  who  had  lieu  up  to  the  last  hour 
suddenly  called  the  people  to  ser\'itude;  when  the  conspiracy  of  stur 
pidity  and  hypocrisy  burst  forth,  when  a  palace  terrorism,  organized 
by  cunuclis,  presumed  to  take  the  place  of  the  terrorism  of  the 
licpublic  and  of  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Empire,  then  the  people  armed 
itself  with  its  intelligence  and  its  courage.  It  was  found  that  these 
shopkeepers  breatlicd  freely  enough  the  smoke  of  powder,  and  that 
somctliing  more  was  wantmg  to  put  them  down  than  four  soldien 
and  a  corporal.  A  century  could  not  so  have  matured  a  people  as 
the  last  three  suns  that  have  shone  on  France." 

Tlie  orator  then  spoke  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  Might  not  the 
prijiciple  of  legitimacy,  so  necessary  to  the  existence  of  monarchies 
have  been  respected  in  him?  The  Due  d'Orleans  would  have  acted 
as  guardian  to  the  royul  child;  he  would  have  guided  him,  in  the 
capacity  of  regent,  until  the  period  of  his  majority,  and  such  a 
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by  mmifiMfang  tfae  inTioiaLiliiy  of  the  i 


wcf^  peAipw  bsie  DroCfcxel  Fruiee  from  pmfaas  eocT 

'*  An  unawfing  (!aaBuidzm,"  lie  eaccLdmcd,  iciciimg  pca£zitrto 
his  own  poatioD,  '*  I  hxn  8ii£Bck&ut  ^Kx^fczkd  uie  u^koe  i&i  ibe 
peerage  with  my  disniguded  iwnixk^  Ii  c<x2t  xesxibs  ic?  se  » 
ttt  down  on  the  iragxncius  of  a  wz«3ck  I  b&re  50  ocea  predicsed. 
I  lecogniae  in  misfcnune  all  kina«  c^f  pyver.  ex<%^  i&tu  of  rtLgae 
inf  me  ijNHn  my  oatli?  of  fideHrr.  I  ukuA  iLfref :«»  resd^r  s:t  2& 
uufonn.  After  sU  I  have  d^ne,  said,  uid  vrfaes  f jt  12:^6:  I^i'^ritiss, 
I  should  be  the  vilest  of  wrelcLe?  if  I  dezued  :'i.-^s:  a:  ;2ae  ziixLcn 
when  for  the  third  and  last  udk;  linrj  are  ^.'in^  Ll:o  exE]^.* 

Lastly,  after  denounciiig  wiia  Triujeniig  =Ar<-A-m  tl^  r  j^v.^It  c« 
all  those  zealous  rojalists  wh.-  Liud  ecaiziTed  lt  i^-eb  pTi^^tjcd 
exploits  to  have  the  cescen'lir.:?  .:"  Hrrr^r:  IV.  piicLfxite-i  .«:  ,:  lift 
country,  and  whom  he  ni^w  p:>L:ii««i  'jii:  sc  LLctcin^  cncer  u.:-  tri- 
colour cockade,  he  condudeu  wiiii  sa-*-!.-!^,  -*  Wau^ver  k  irjt  dtsriLrJ^s 
in  store  for  M.  le  lieutenani-^cncnd,  I  will  niever  \x:  hi*  eij^eiaj  i:  r^ 
effect  the  welfare  of  my  cour-iri-.  Ali  I  &±k  is,  thar  I  slat  pr-rserre 
tlic  frcedcdn  of  my  confcienoe.  ax:  1  the  ri^ht  Vj  go  u:  1  die  w:.v:r«r.er 
I  shall  find  independence  and  repose.'* 

These  eloquent  outpouno^';  of  K^rrow  fell  ca  icy  hearts.  The 
peerage  discussed  only  iLt  rj.*.ii.-jrrr  i?.^:  *j:xA'/i  Vj  fiedmxsf:  i::  ItH 
so  insensible  was  it  to  th*:  ins'ul:  ozfc-r*':C  Vj  iv:  di^nuty  Lv  ti*<;  c:K'/r 
chamber,  that  as  regrird^jJ  tl.e  question  wh^ti^er  2:  would  ^liLrjiit  to 
to  be  thus  outrageously  mutiLt'.'!,  ii  <ieci^red  ti^at  it  ^'zii  u.f:  mat- 
ter to  the  exalted  prudecce  01'  iLe  prince.  It  a/i'i<:fl  o:  iir^ii  to  Its 
own  humiliation  by  this  e^Tc^^i^/Us  iLattery.  A  'iep-^'^ri^^^n  was 
appointed  to  carry  to  the  Palais  K*^yai  the  con;:'nituLtiof^*  ^f  tl^t 
iubt  body  in  the  i^tatc.  It  prL-seoted  its*-!!"  to  the  prinr*.  r»f  j^^-rful 
and  calm  under  insult.  The  prince  rri«.d*.-  tr.rno  yrand  M^(fi'^ur$  a 
commonplace  reply.     The  jjcem^'e  waa  lilrfra'iy  dead  in  Frjr.'>:. 

Nothing  remained  but  tL»  pvc  the  tnin::«:r  ot*  the  crown  :iri';  wmc- 
tion  of  forms,  and  that  &.rt  ut'  Uptiii:aiy  wliirh  j'ublic  iiuM-<:ility 
connects  with  the  pre?ti;;e  <^f  an  imij»jftiii;jr  cerenioni.il.  Every  thinff 
was  therefore  made  ready  on  Mfn/lay  tlie  9Lh  «•!  Au^ntft  ir>r  a  royal 
stance  of  the  chaniben'.  A  tiizone,  ov«:n'lui«!i>wed  with  tricc>iour 
flags,  und  surmounted  with  a  tTirn?<jn  velvet  canopy,  was  erectird  in 
tlie  Palais  Bourbon  :  bi-fori'  it  wore  arran;^ed  thn-e  settees  for  the 
lieutcnant'^encial  and  lii:*  two  eld^-r^t  tcmn.  A  table  covere<!  wirli 
velvet,  on  which  hUaaI  the  i>en  und  ink  to  be  employed  in  »l'^ni\ng 
the  contract,  separated  the  sett*  e  reher\ed  ior  the  prince  fr-ni  the 
throne,  and  t}i>ifitJ  the  intenul  tliat  lay  between  him  and  myally, 
II10  Due  d'Orleiuu  made  his  entry  U»  the  bound  of  tlie  MarBrtihtUr^ 
and  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  at  tlie  luvulides.  When  he  hail  iuki'ii 
liis  place,  he  put  on  hif*  hat,  and  dc^^ired  the  mem  ben*  of  Uitli  rlium- 
berb  to  be  seated,  tlius  chaiigini^  upon  a  frivolous  piint  wimt  m-u- 
sibly  affects  most  men,  ceieniouial  uf>af;c:  for  liLi  predfrewM»iN  Imd 
been  UMid  to  additas  the  chamber  of  peers  alone,  with  tin  ir  own 
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lips,  and  the  cliamber  of  dcj^uties  throuffh  the  chancellor,  who  said, 
**  Messieurs,  the  king  j>ennits  you  to  be  seated."  The  prince  re- 
quested M.  Casimir  r crier,  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
to  read  the  declaration  of  the  7  th  of  August  M.  Perier  did  so 
with  a  firm  voice,  laying  a  stress  on' many  passages,  on  this  one  for 
example :  the  throne  is  vacant  de  facto  arid  de  Jure.  In  reading  the 
last  article,  Casimir  Pc^rier  having  said  *'  Calls  to  the  throne  his  Koyal 
Highness  Philippe  d'Orleans,  Due  d'OrlAms,"  the  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, who  followed  the  reader  with  the  closest  attention,  hastily  said 
'^  Loms  Philippe,"  correcting  him.  Baron  Pasquier  having  m  his 
turn  read  the  act  of  adhesion  of  the  peerage,  the  two  acts  were  deli- 
vered to  the  lieutenant-general,  who  parsed  them  to  Dupont  de 
TEure,  then  the  garde-des-sceaux.  The  lieutenant-general  read  his 
acceptance  in  these  terms : 

'*  Messieurs  les  Pairs ^  Messieurs  les  Deputes  :  I  have  read  with 
great  attention  the  declaration  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  the 
act  of  adhesion  of  the  chamber  of  peers.  I  have  weighed  and  medi- 
tated every  expression  therein. 

**  I  accept,  without  restriction  or  reservation,  the  clauses  and 
engagements  contained  in  that  declaration,  and  the  title  of  Kins  of 
the  l^rcnch  which  it  confers  on  me,  and  I  am  ready  to  make  oatn  to 
observe  the  same." 

The  duke  then  rose,  took  off  his  glove,  uncovered  his  head,  and 
pronounced  the  form  of  oath  handed  to  liim  by  Dupont  de  TEure: 

*'  In  presence  of  God  I  swear  faithfully  to  observe  the  constitu- 
tional charter,  ^vith  the  modifications  set  forth  in  the  declaration;  to 
govern  only  by  the  laws,  and  according  to  the  laws;  to  cause  good  md 
exact  justice  to  be  administered  to  every  one  according  to  his  right, 
and  to  act  in  every  thing  with  the  sole  view  to  the  interest,  the  wel- 
fare, and  the  glory  of  the  French  people." 

Amidst  the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi,  that  greeted  these  words,  Louis 
Philippe  signed  the  three  originals  of  the  charter  and  of  his  oath, 
which  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
those  of  the  two  chambers.  At  this  moment  the  four  marshals  dis- 
played the  insignia  of  royalty,  the  sceptre,  tlie  crown,  the  sword,  and 
the  hand  of  justice.  The  settee  on  which  the  prince  had  sat  was 
removed,  and  the  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  covered  his  head, 
and  signified  that  he  was  about  to  speak. 

"  I  liavc  just  ratified  a  great  act, '  he  said;  "  I  am  profoundly  sen- 
sible of  all  the  extent  of  the  duties  it  imposes  on  me.  1  feel  conscious 
that  I  will  fulfil  them.  It  is  with  full  conviction  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted the  compact  of  alliance  proposed  to  me. 

"I  should  have  earnestljr  desired  never  to  occupy  the  throne  to 
which  the  wishes  of  the  nation  have  called  me;  but  France,  assailed 
in  her  liberty,  saw  public  order  in  peril;  the  violation  of  the  charter 
had  shaken  every  thing;  it  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the  action 
of  the  laws,  and  it  belonged  to  the  chambers  to  provide  for  that 
necessity.    You  have  done  so,  messieurs;  the  wise  modifications  we 
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hMwe  eflfected  in  the  disrter  gnarantee  the  security  of  the  futiiie,  and 
Fiance,  I  tnut,  will  be  happy  within,  lespectea  without,  and  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  be  more  and  more  confirmed."* 

The  Doc  dX)rleans  was  king.  He  was  called  Louis  Philippe  L, 
for  it  had  not  been  thought  pimer  to  give  that  dubious  contmuator 
of  the  thirty-^ve  Capets  either  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  which  would 
have  signiKd  an  engagement  entered  into  with  die  past,  nor  that  of 
Philip  L,  which  would  hare  seemed  to  open  a  new  prospect  to  the 
people.  The  title  oS  JEmg  of  the  Fremdk  ms  substituted  for  that  of 
Amff  of  Framoe;  these  Teri)al  innovations  aj^Karing  suitable  to 
b^uile  the  multitude. 

Meanwhile,  fiti^tful  distress  was  beginning  to  prevail  among  the 
working  rlsnnrn  Those  men  who  cried  Vwe  la  Charte  I  and  who 
had  for  three  dajs  fou^t  for  it  so  eallandjr,  were  amazed  at  the 
increase  of  suflfermg  their  victoiy  entaned  upon  them.  The  measure 
adopted  by  the  municipal  commission  and  bj  Lafayette,  on  the  3l8t 
of  July,  of  creating  a  moveable  national  guard,  and  decreeing  that 
the  soldiers  should  receive  thirty  sous  £ily  pay,  could  only  have 
been  intended  as  a  provisional  measure;  besides,  it  was  not  acted 
upon. 

Thanks  to  ingenious  contrivances,  deceitful  promises,  and  some 
well-plaoed  largesses,  the  pc^ople  had  been  easily  brought  to  disperse 
and  oisarm.  A  proclamation  was  then  posted  up,  beginning  with 
these  words: — **  Brave  workmen,  return  to  your  worksnops."  The 
poor  fellows  did  return  thither,  and  found  no  work. 

Capital  disappeared,  as  might  but  too  well  have  been  foreseen,  and 
all  the  relations  of  trade  were  interrupted.  Every  shot  fired  during 
the  three  dajrs  had  been  the  prelude  to  a  bankruptcy.  The  BanE 
of  France,  though  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  great 
emergencies,  regulated  its  issues  by  its  fears  with  cruel  prudence; 
and  sentinels  as  usual  kept  watch  over  its  vaults  filled  with  gold,  in 
a  city  swarminff  with  paupers. 

Every  day  added  to  the  distress  of  the  people,  which  was  evidenced 
by  innumerable  facts.  The  most  considerable  of  all  the  printing* 
ofliccs  in  the  capital  employed,  when  the  revolution  broke  out,  about 
two  himdrcd  workmen,  who  each  eigned  regularly  from  four  to  six 
francs  a  day.  Afler  the  revolution  the  premises  were  closed  for  eight 
or  ten  dajrs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  ten  or  twelve  workmen  were 
taken  back;  and  six  months  afterwards  the  men  employed  in  tliat 
establishment  were  but  five-and-twenty,  who  earned,  not  four,  five, 
or  six  francs,  as  before,  but  twenty-five  or  thirty  sous  per  day.  Yet 
printing  seemed  less  likely  to  suffer  than  other  bufdnesses  from  the 
results  of  the  troubles.  From  tliis  we  may  conjecture  the  immensity 
of  the  disasters.  The  house  No.  28,  in  the  Hue  Chapon,  Quartier 
des  Ghravilliers,  let  out  to  two  hundred  workmen  of  different  trades, 
brouj^ht  in  a  rent  of  seventeen  thousand  francs  up  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution.    Afler  that  event  the  receipts  suddenly  fdl  to  ten  thou- 
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sand;  and  at  tliis  day,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  ten  yeais,  it  does 
not  yet  amount  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand  firancs. 

The  following  were  the  sort  of  means  employed  to  mitigate  these 
evils.  A  new  Marseillaisey  comix)sed  by  M.  Casimir  Delavignc, 
was  sung  in  the  theatres.  The  nerocs  who  had  fallen  in  the  cause 
of  Ubcrty  were  celebrated  in  pompous  language.  The  Naticmal^ 
the  Duke  of  Orleans's  paper,  exclaimed,  "  You  nave  always  been  the 
bravest  and  most  heroic  of  men.  Honour  to  you,  brave  rarisians  r* 
And  the  mamstrates  of  the  city,  not  less  enthusiastic  than  the  journal* 
ists,  outdid  them  in  praise.  '^  Who,"  said  M«  Alexandre  de  Laborde, 
in  a  proclamation  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Paris,  *'  who  can  flatter  him- 
aelf  as  meriting  the  rank  of  first  magistrate  of  a  population,  whose 
heroic  conduct  has  been  the  salvation  of  freedom  and  civilization?' 
All  this  while  bread  was  wanting  in  many  families^  and  many  m 
weeping  mother  was  seen  searching  for  a  beloved  coipae  on  the  cold 
flags  of  the  Morgue. 

As  subscriptions,  however,  were  onened  on  all  ddes  in  favour  of 
the  victims  of  July,  ^so  the  killed  ana  wounded  were  called,)  those 
who  had  iallcn  were,  m  this  respect  at  least,  useful  to  their  wives  and 
children.     Many  of  those  who  had  survived  were  less  fortunate. 

During  this  time  the  people  at  the  palace  were  busy  revising  the 
charter;  that  is  to  say,  taldng  measures  for  the  re-estabhshment  of  the 
national  guard,  from  which  the  people  could  easily  be  excluded  by 
making  a  costly  imiform  indispensable  to  admission;  for  the  more 
complete  emancipation  of  the  press,  which  up  to  that  time  had  hardly 
concerned  itself  about  the  intentions  of  the  people;  for  extending  to 
a  greater  number  of  citizens  the  power  of  making  laws;  for  grantmg 
the  legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie  the  right  of  the  initiative;  lastly, 
for  returning  into  the  ways  of  *89  by  equahty  between  leligioiis 
denominations  and  the  defeat  of  the  noblesse. 

But  to  make  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  taxation;  to  diminiiyTi 
the  burdens  that  cnish  down  the  poor;  to  abolish  the  indirect  con* 
tributions  of  the  Restoration,  sprung  from  the  droitM  reunis  of  the 
empire;  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  homicidal  fluctuation  of  wages; 
to  found  workshops — ^for  the  combatants  of  one  day,  become  the  unem« 
ployed  workmen  of  the  next; — not  one  of  all  these  things  appeared 
worthy  of  consideration;  not  one  of  them  was  so  much  as  promised. 

But,  by  way  of  amends  for  this  neglect,  extraordinary  solicitnde 
was  bi^towed  on  the  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange.  The  ordon* 
nances  of  Charles  had  been  a  sudden  stroke  of  good  fortune  fi)r  the 
speculators  for  a  fall.  Now  some  of  them,  as  we  nave  seen,  had  been 
adiiiitted  into  the  secret  of  the  ordonnances,  and  had  staked  on  a 
certainty.  The  speculators  for  a  rise  availed  themselves  of  this  eir- 
cumstance  to  demand  that  the  settlement  should  be  put  off  till  the 
9th  of  August.  The  bankers  who  had  speculated  on  a  lise,  and  who 
were  able  to  act  on  the  market  with  milhons,  coimted  on  strengthen* 
ing  it  during  the  delay  accorded  by  well-managed  paichasea.    But 
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the  grant  of  that  delay  was  the  consecration  of  an  injustice.  For  in 
the  nrst  place,  all  the  speculators  of  the  stock  exchange  were  made  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  a  fraud,  of  which  all  had  not  been  guilty;  and 
again,  the  chanu^ter  of  stock  exchange  transactions,  which  is  essen- 
tially that  of  a  game  of  chance,  was  arbitrarily  disregarded,  to  tbe 
benefit  of  one  party  and  the  detriment  of  the  other.  No  matter. 
The  speculators  for  a  rise  were  on  the  side  of  the  victors;  the  order 
they  (lesired  was  issued  from  the  finance  department,  and  opulence 
jeopardised  in  disgraceful  bargains  and  illicit  speculations,  was  af- 
forded a  protection  in  vain  looked  for  by  working  men  reduced  to 
despair,  and  offering  their  labour  for  a  little  bread. 

The  blood  of  the  poor  had  been  poured  out  like  water  for  that 
charter  they  were  revising;  and^the  government  was  not  unaware  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  when  it  published  the  following 
article,  on  the  5th  of  August,  in  the  Moniieur^  the  official  journal: 

**  The  ftatcmenU  that  ha^e  been  giren  in  the  yarions  ncwipanert  as  to  tfie 
nmnben  of  the  killed  and  wounded  were  incorrect;  we  think  it  our  duty  to  publish 
the  foUowiof^  details,  which  were  transmitted  yesterdajr*  August  4.  to  tlic  Acadfmie 
Roy  ale  de  M6tlccinc  by  the  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  f^ospttals. 

»*  Hdtel  Dieu,  About  fire  hundred  wounded  have  been  reoeired,  belonging,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  citizens,  but  there  are  but  twenty-fire  military  men  among  the 
five  hundred.  Thirty-eig^t  died  the  first  day,  twelre  the  second,  and  eight  the 
third. 

**  HCipital  de  la  ChtriU,  About  a  hundred  wounded  liare  been  recdred,  forty  of 
whom  are  dead.    It  is  hoped  that  a  great  number  of  the  others  will  be  saved. 

**  litfpital  Btaujom,  It  had  been  stated  that  there  were  six  hundred  wounded  men 
in  this  hospital.  Not  more  than  eighty  hare  been  brought  to  it  Eight  or  ten  havB 
uudMrgone  amputation.    Yesterday  the  number  that  had  died  was  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

HftpUal  du  Groa-CaiBom.  Two  hundred  wounded  hare  been  receired.  A  great 
nunilKT  of  amputations  hare  been  performed.  No  patient  has  died.  This  fhet^ 
which  ajittearcJ  extraordinary  to  the  Academy,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  assertiou 
of  MM.  iJarrey  and  Ladibert 

Hvpiial  de  I'al  dg  Gnce,  Not  more  than  twenty  wounded,  or  thereabouts,  have 
bi-cn  receired.  The  result  of  inrestigations  gires  from  1600  to  1700  as  the  number 
of  kilk-d  and  wounded  during  the  days  of  the  27th  and  29th.  It  is  probable  that  the 
number  is  more  considerablu,  but  it  has  not  been  passible  to  obtain  an  cnumeratioQ 
of  the  wounded  ruoeivod  in  the  awAukmctu^  or  those  wlio  were  conreycd  to  their  own 
homes.    The  account  here  given  refers  only  to  the  hospitals.** 

So  much  for  the  dead*  I  have  stated  the  treatment  bestowed  on 
the  living. 

llie  difficulties  of  the  case  were  great,  no  doubt.  After  a  rero- 
lutlon  like  that  which  had  just  taken  place,  however  rapid  the 
victory  might  have  been,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  credit  should 
be  reviveilby  royal  ordonnances;  that  conunercial  alarm  should  bo 
stilled  by  newspaper  articles,  or  confidence  restored  by  proclamar 
tions.  But  the  Convention  had  showed  (even  putting  out  of  conn* 
deration  its  challenge  to  Europe  and  its  immortal  frenzies)  what 

Ero<liLn<*s  may  emanate  from  a  genuine  enthusiasm.  If  those  who 
lid  hold  on  the  movement  of  aflairs  in  1830  had  exerted  themselves 
witli  perseverance  and  courage  to  bring  back  the  people  from  the 
rt»ad  to  ruin,  those  eflbrts,  even  though  they  had  been  unavailinjg^, 
would  have  been  enough  to  acquit  their  autnors  at  the  bar  of  his- 
tory.     But  no  exertion  of  the  kind  was  made;  the  charter  was 
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revised,  a  king  was  crowned,  and  all  the  rest  was  the  reign  of  insen* 
sate  fatalism. 

The  government,  however,  was  ready  to  lend  thirty  millions  for 
the  benefit  of  trade;  but  as  it  was  not  at  liber^  to  distribute  the 
public  revenue  on  chance,  it  lent  on  mortage  to  those  who  had  pro- 
perty; consequently  it  lent  to  known  bankers  and  to  opulent  manu- 
facturers.  llie  crisis  did  not  the  less  press  with  all  its  weight  upon 
the  poorest. 

History  has  nothing  to  compare  with  the  impotence  evinced  by 
the  administration  in  the  days  munediately  following  the  revolution; 
an  impotence  for  good,  not  for  evil. 

An  idea  had  occurred  to  some  citizens  of  founding  a  great  print- 
ing establishment  at  St.  Denis,  with  the  aid  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  state,  and  they  made  the  jproposal  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  They  would  have  reprmted  revolutionaiy  works  more 
particularly,  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  and  the  encyclope- 
dists; and  their  establiSmient  would  have  served  as  an  aaymm  for 
many  workmen  turned  over  to  vagabondage  and  wretchednesa. 
The  proposal  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that  such  books  would 
find  no  sale,  since  they  were  weapons  of  which  liberalism  had  no 
longer  need  after  the  battle.  A  reply  of  deep  meaning,  and  worthy 
to  be  pondered. 

But  there  was  a  surer  means  of  employing  many  workmen  who 
wanted  bread.  The  arsenals  contained  but  nine  hundred  thousand 
muskets,  and  three  millions  were  requisite  to  arm  the  national  guard 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Urgent  solicitations  were  daily  addressed 
to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who,  in  his  turn,  applied  to  the 
minister  of  war;  and  after  all  only  five  hundred  thousand  muskets 
were  delivered.  In  vain  were  earnest  and  repeated  applications 
made  for  the  manufacture  of  those  that  were  wanting;  in  vain  was 
it  demanded  on  behalf  of  all  the  workers  in  wood  an^  iron  that  a 
great  factory  should  be  opened  in  Paris;  in  vain  were  satisfiu^ry 
propositions  transmitted  to  the  offices  of  war  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  from  St.  Etienne;  all  these  efibrts 
were  unavailing,  and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  awaken  the  spirit 
of  speculation.  We  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  what 
date  is  to  be  referred  that  purchase  of  muskets  subsequently  made  in 
England,  which  excited  so  great  an  outcry. 

The  government,  however,  caused  some  works  to  be  executed  in 
the  Champ  de  IMars;  a  measure  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  its  solici- 
tude for  the  poor,  at  least  served  to  mask  its  indifference. 

Woe  to  those  who  cast  themselves  at  random  into  revolutionSi  and 
who  rush  to  the  fight  with  unknown  war-cries ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Whilst  thejr  were  disposlne  in  Paris  of  the  throne  of  his  anoee- 
tors,  Charles  A.  was  kneeling  in  the  cathedral  of  Argentan.  The 
news  of  the  accession  of  Louis  Philip^  had  already  circulated  in 
that  to¥m.  When  the  proscribed  family  quitted  it,  the  inhabitants 
thronged  upon  its  way  to  watch  its  looks  and  scrutinize  its  emodons. 
They  beheld  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  extinguishing  the  majesty  of  her 
misfortimes  by  her  ^ddiness;  and  beside  her  the  daughter,  so  often 
sorely  tried,  of  Liouis  XVL;  her  face  was  livid,  her  eyes,  so  used  to 
tears,  seemed  dead  and  visionless;  the  terrible  catsatrophe  had  burst 
open  all  the  old  wounds  of  her  heart.  Frequently  during  that  di** 
mal  journey  she  would  alight  from  her  carriage  and  stand  by  the 
road-side,  as  if  that  she  would  fain  linger  a  little  longer  in  that  idng^ 
dom  that  had  been  thrice  fatal  to  her  family.  The  commissioners 
feared  her  on  account  of  the  abruptness  of  her  movements  and  the 
intense  bitterness  of  her  lan^age;  but  they  were  deeply  impressed 
with  respect  by  the  immensity  of  a  sorrow  tnat  dated  from  the  Tour 
du  Temple.  The  dauphin  (ud  not  suffer,  because  he  was  free  from 
thought. 

Ciuirlcs  X.'s  appearance  was  tranauiL  Indifferent  as  to  himself, 
his  only  care  was  tor  the  members  of  his  suite;  yet,  even  in  this,  he 
showea  the  egotist,  for  it  is  the  pride  of  kings  to  love  themselves  in 
the  persons  of  their  servants.  His  conduct  in  other  respects  was  fnU 
of  apparent  contradictions.  The  aspect  of  the  dauphin  in  tears,  of 
his  wobegone  courtiers,  and  of  the  two  children,  who,  in  their 
ignorance,  found  amusement  in  the  novelty  of  every  thing  about 
them;— to  all  this  he  was  insensible,  or  at  least  resigned;  but  the 
sight  of  a  bit  of  tricoloured  ribbon,  or  a  slight  neglect  of  eti- 
quette, was  enough  to  excite  his  petulance.  It  was  necessary  in  the 
small  town  of  TAigle  to  have  a  sqiiarc  table  made,  according  to 
court  usage,  for  the  dinner  of  the  monarch  who  was  losing  an 
empire.  Thus  he  showed  combined  in  his  person  that  excess  of  gian* 
deur  and  of  Uttleness  which  is  acquired  from  the  nractice  of 
royalty;  and  whilst  courageously  enduring  the  bulk  of  iiis  miafoir* 
tune,  he  could  not  patiently  endure  its  details.  Ho  would  have 
had  his'enemies  make  him  at  least  a  pompous  miseiy. 

At  Maintcnon  he  consented,  without  much  difficulty,  to  the  dis- 
missal of  his  army:  he  made  no  complaint  when  the  artillery  of  the 
guard,  which  had  retained  but  two  pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken 
away  at  Drcux.  In  a  word,  he  cave  way  as  long  as  they  took  from 
him  only  the  reality  of  power;  out  when  it  was  attempted  to  de* 

1>rive  him  of  its  externals,  he  felt  all  the  pride  of  his  blood  revive; 
le  was  resigned  to  exile  provided  he  might  make  a  show  of  canying 
with  him  the  lustre  of  his  race  and  the  trappings  of  royalty. 
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He  complained  above  all  of  the  impatience  of  the  commissioners, 
and  thought  it  mijust  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  travelling 
slowly ;  for,  after  all,  he  was  leading  liis  native  land  and  the  graves 
of  his  fathers.  Perhaps,  too,  he  retained  some  confused  hope  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart:  la  Vendee  was  not  far  from  his  route. 

But  he  was  soon  given  other  causes  of  concern. 

A  new  commissioner  arrived  at  Falaise  on  the  10th  of  August: 
this  was  M.  do  La  Pommeraye,  deputy  of  Calvados.  Charles  X. 
was  exceedingly  annoyed  on  hearing  that  the  new  commis»oner 
was  sent  to  hasten  the  cortege^  and  oblige  it  to  take  the  road  to  Caen. 
Was  it  not  enough  that  a  prince  of  his  familv  had  deprived  him  of 
his  crown?  Why  did  they  thus  envy  an  old  man  tne  sole  bitter 
consolation  of  lingering  a  little  on  the  soil  whereon  ho  was  bom, 
and  which  would  never  receive  his  mortal  remains?  This  time  he 
determined  to  resist.  There  was  a  small  road-side  inn  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Falaise  which  the  king  chose  for  the  place  of  his  first 
interview  with  M.  de  La  Pommeraye.  He  received  the  envoy  of 
die  Palais  Royal  with  cold  poUteness,  and  showed  himself  invincibly 
obstinate  in  ms  determination.  Tlie  cortege  was  obliged  to  do  as 
he  chose,  and  take  the  road  by  Conde-sur-Norreau :  but  as  for 
slackening  the  speed  of  his  journey,  every  thing  liad  been  arranged 
beforehand  to  defeat  his  intentions  in  that  respect. 

General  Gerard,  minister  of  war,  wrote  on  the  10th  of  August  to 
the  commandant  at  Cherbourg,  instructing  him  to  organize  a 
marching  column  to  meet  the  escort,  and,  if  need  were,  to  act  with 
vigour.  Tlie  people  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  in  haste  to  come  to 
the  finale  of  the  ffreat  dmma.  Tlie  minister  of  war,  therefore,  gave 
General  Hulot  the  fullest  powers,  and  placed  the  maritime  prefect 
of  Clicrbourg  under  his  authority.  But  General  Hulot,  who  was 
not  i<iniorant  to  what  end  he  had  been  sent  to  Cherbourg,  had  not 
waited  for  the  minister's  despatch  before  he  acted;  ana  when  he 
received  it,  the  measures  it  prescribed  were  already  in  full  execu- 
tion. Colonel  Trobriant  had  been  sent  from  Cherbourg  to  meet  the 
cortege,  and  had  reported  to  his  general  that  the  commissioners 
were  without  authority  over  the  escort,  and  that  every  thing  de- 
pended upon  the  will  of  the  Due  de  Raguse.  The  commissioners 
too  wrote  to  General  Hulot,  **  We  have  heard  with  pleasure  that 
you  are  moving  towards  us  with  troops  and  artillery.  You  will  not 
lall  buck  on  Cherbourg  till  we  sliall  liave  concerted  together."  Tlie 
coloncrs  report,  the  commissioners'  request,  and  the  alarming 
rumoure  tliat  were  purposely  spread  on  all  sides,  determined  Gene- 
ral Hulot's  course:  he  did  but  anticipate  the  minister's  orders. 

Whilst  measure.*?  were  in  progress  to  stir  up  the  i)eoplc,  the  cor- 
tege was  approaching  St.  L6.  When  the  second  Stuart  traversed 
the  Isle  of  Wight  alter  the  loss  of  a  crown,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
blotjdy  death,  a  young  girl  presented  him  with  a  flower.  Some- 
thing similar  occurred  to  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.  At  Val-dc* 
Viie  old  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  from  the  house  of  ChenedoUe, 
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met  the  fugitiTeB  on  the  road  and  presented  them  with  lilies;  it  was 
a  poet's  fanulj  salnting  a  king's  on  its  way  into  eadkl 

On  arriving  at  St.  L6,  Charles  X.  learned  that  an  armed  and 
threatening  multitude,  commanded  by  General  Hulot,  was  waiting 
for  him  at  Carentan«  The  national  ffuaids  that  had  been  raise? 
hardly  amoimted  to  400  in  number,  and  had  but  two  cannons,  both 
unfit  for  service:  but  as  the  only  object  aimed  at  was  to  frighten  the 
fugitives,  exaggerated  pictures  were  drawn  of  the  danger.  Charles 
X.  believed  his  grandson's  life  in  jeopardy,  and  weary  of  struggling 
with  his  fate,  he  gave  up  all  further  resistance. 

The  commissioners  wno  had  written  to  Geneml  Hulot  to  hasten 
his  arrival,  now  pressed  him,  through  General  Maison,  to  hasten  his 
departure.  M.  Pommeraye  went  on  to  Carenton  in  advance  of  the 
corte^,  and  prevailed  on  the  greater  part  of  the  national  guaids  as* 
sembled  there  to  disperse,  there  being  no  further  occasion  for  their 
services.  General  Hulot  left  the  town  early  in  the  morning ;  and 
nothing  remained  of  the  popular  movement  that  had  been  so  artifi-* 
dally  produced,  but  a  somewhat  dangerous  agitation.  The  aim  had 
been  acliieved  ;  no  violence  had  been  committed  (a  thing  which 
would  have  incensed  Eiux)r)c),  and  yet  Charles  X.  had  been  suffi- 
ciently frightened  to  force  him  to  a  precii>itate  flight.  From  that 
moment,  in  fact,  he  made  all  his  speea  to  his  perpetual  exile. 

He  was  lucky  in  every  thing,  that  Due  d'Orleans  I 

The  journey  to  Cherbourg  was  sad  and  solemn  throughout.  The 
two  prmcesses  walked  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Their  dress 
was  very  much  neglected,  because  their  attendants  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  away  linen  or  clothes.  A  nave  and  pensive  expres- 
sion sat  on  ue  faces  of  the  beholders,  wherever  the  cortege  passed. 
Some  officers  present!^  themselves  on  the  road,  bendin]^  before 
humbled  greatness.  Two  made  their  appearance  near  Carentan. 
'^  Mcfsieurs,"  said  tlie  king,  '*  keep  those  worthy  sentiments  for 
that  child  who  alone  can  save  you  all ;"  and  he  pointed  to  a  little 
flaxen-haired  head  at  the  window  of  a  carriage  tnat  followed  hia 
own.  But  the  time  was  approaching  when  God  would  no  longer 
leave  the  destiny  of  nations  aependiug  on  frail  heads. 

At  two  o'clock,  on  the  14th  of  August,  .Charles  X.  entered  Va- 
logne9,  whence  he  wrote  to  stjlicit  an  asylimi  of  the  Kin^  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  fully  entitled  to  a  return  of  the  hospitality  Louis 
XIV.  had  accorded  to  James  H. 

At  Valognes,  the  ofiicer  of  tlie  ffardet-du-carps^  with  the  twelve 
oldest  soldiers  of  each  comimny,  went  to  the  king  to  ^ve  him  back 
their  colours.  It  wa.s  a  tearful  ccrqnony  and  suggetuve  of  solenm 
lessons.  The  king  touched  the  silk  of  the  colours  and  said,  '*  I  trust 
that  my  son  will  restore  tliem  to  you.*^  Before  leaving  Valognes,  he 
appeared  on  the  steps  of  tlie  hotel  where  he  had  alighted,  lie  was 
dn^ssed  in  a  plain  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  without  star  or  ribbon. 
He  strove  to  speak  to  the  crowd  that  filled  the  courtyard;  but  the' 
wonLi  died  away  on  his  lips :  the  parting  took  place  in  silence. 
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From  the  top  of  tlie  cliffi  near  Cherbourg,  the  exiles  beheld  the 
sea.  The  column  halted.  Suddenly  there  was  a  straxi^  commo- 
tion in  the  ranks.  Some  horsemen  who  had  gone  on  in  advance, 
galloped  back  with  intelligence  that  boded  noUiing  good  ;  a  great 
multitude,  composed  partly  of  men  belonging  to  the  harbour  and  of 
pioneers,  was  hurrying  to  meet  the  cortege,  with  a  sound  like  the 
roaring  sea,  and  presently  the  front  ranks  stood  &ce  to  figure  with  the 
growhng  multitude.  The  Prince  de  Croi  was  mounted  on  a  white 
horse;  he  wore  a  general's  hat  and  feathers  and  a  white  cockade;  he 
had  a  broad  blue  nbbon  on  his  embroidered  coat,  and  his  features  were 
not  imlike  those  of  the  king.  '*  Charles  X."  shouted  the  people,  and 
they  rushed  yelling  on  tlie  prince.  Others  forced  their  way  into 
the  column,  pushing  the  horses  out  of  their  way,  and  bending  their 
fierce  glances  on  the  pale  faces  of  the  riders.  The  oflScers  of  the 
guards,  in  a  state  of  inexpressible  anxiety,  thought  only  how  thqf 
might  avoid  a  conflict,  and  kept  off  the  assailants  with  almost  sop- 
pliant  imeasiness.  Cliarles  X.  and  his  son  had  hastily  stepped  out 
of  their  carriages,  and  rode  forward,  encompassed  by  fSutnfiil  bat 
trembling  soldiers. 

They  reached  Cherbourg.  The  revolutionary  cry  resounded  at 
rare  intervals  in  the  streets;  but  tricolour  flags  floated  at  almost  all 
the  windows,  and  an  immense  crowd  from  the  adjoining  districts 
flocked  to  the  port.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  tne  officers  of  the 
64th  lowered  their  swords  before  the  exiles  as  they  passed.  Two 
vessels  had  been  prepared  to  receive  the  king,  his  family,  and  the 
persons  of  their  smte.  These  were  the  Great  Britain  and  the 
Charles  Carrol^  imder  the  command  of  Captain  Dumont  d'Urville, 
vessels  of  republican  build,  launched  in  the  American  waters  and  be- 
longing to  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  The  people  are  fond 
of  remarking  these  contrasts ;  they  are  the  poetry  of  nistory. 

The  port  of  Cherbourg  is  separated  from  the  town  b^  a  great  cir- 
cular railing;  the  gate  was  guarded  by  some  grenadiers,  and  was 
closed  against  the  crowd  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  king's  guards  had 
passed  it.  Strange  and  mournful  was  the  spectacle  that  moment 
presented.  Behind  the  guards,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
pier,  thousands  of  eager  faces  were  pressed  a&;ainst  the  rails,  glowing 
with  curiosity,  compassion,  or  anger.  In  front  was  the  sea,— the 
sea  with  the  ever-present  thought  of  shipwrecks ! 

The  carriages  drove  up  to  a  small  briage  covered  with  blue  doth, 
and  all  the  royal  family  alighted.  M.  de  La  Rochejacquelin  sup- 
ported the  dauphine's  fumting  steps.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  M.  de  Cliarctte,  displayed  more  indignation  than  de- 
jectedness,  and  her  demeanour  attested  the  fire  of  her  Neapolitan 
blood.  Cliarles  X.  was  calm  as  ever :  he  kept  watch  over  his 
feelings. 

M.  de  Dumas,  who  feared  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  took  him  in 
his  arms,  and  carried  him  on  board  with  every  possible  precaution 
and  manifest  uneasiness.  But  the  child  was  imwilling  to  go,  and 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  reluctance.    How  much 
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all  these  advenitieB  resemble  each  other  I  It  is  said,  that  at  Ram* 
bouillet,  in  1814,  after  Joseph  had  determined  on  tbat  flight  Trhich 
surrendered  the  empire  to  the  enemy,  the  little  Kinj^  of  Home  sud- 
denly  burst  into  tears  at  the  hour  of  departure.  His  goTemess  did 
all  sne  could  to  quiet  him,  by  fondling  nim  and  promising  him  new 
toys ;  but  he  continued  to  cry,  and  rolled  on  tne  floor  screaming 
violently.  Poor  child  !  that  night  entailed  upon  him,  first  the  loss 
of  a  crown,  and  then,  after  some  years  of  blighted  youth,  a  myste* 
rious  death  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Before  he  embarked,  ChaiJes  X.  delivered  to  M.  Odilon  Barrot, 
at  the  latter's  request,  a  certificate  testifying  the  good  conduct  of  the 
commissioners  towards  him.  The  dauphme  ^ve  him  also,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  on  her  part,  a  sheet  of  paper  inscribed  with  these 
two  words,  Mabie  Th^bbse. 

The  king  then  commended  the  pensioners  of  the  civil  list  to  the 
generosity  of  the  victors.  The  guards  all  expected  to  receive  the 
adieux  of  the  royal  family,  but  they  were  disappointed.  The  officers 
were  admitted  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  princesses,  but 
the  soldiers  were  not  even  inspected.  Such  is  the  pnde  of  the  maa^ 
ters  of  the  earth,  even  when  smitten  by  the  hand  of  God  I  To  bestow 
benefits  is  easy  to  them,  because  it  manifests  their  superiority :  bat 

Eatitude  is  irksome  to  them,  because  it  reminds  tnem  that  ihey 
ve  need  of  others. 

Sobs  meanwhile  were  heard  on  the  pier.  A  younff  man,  named 
Bonnechosc,  rushed  on  the  bridge,  threw  himself  at  uie  king's  feet, 
clasped  his  knees,  and  weeping  bitterly  cried  out,  *'  O  my  Idnff ! 
O  my  king  !  I  cannot  part  from  you."  The  favour  he  b^ged  for 
was  not  granted  him,  and  some  time  afterwards  he  sought  his  death 
in  La  Vend^,  and  sought  it  not  in  vain,  in  the  cause  of  those  whose 
exile  he  had  not  been  flowed  to  share. 

At  last  the  parting  moment  was  come.  Standing  on  the  deck, 
the  old  king  bade  farewell  to  France;  and  the  Great  Britain^  towed 
by  a  steamer,  unfurled  her  sails,  whilst  the  guards  silently  took  their 
way  back  up  the  cUfis  of  Cherbourg.  Some  spectators  who  lingered 
on  the  beacn  watched  the  course  of  the  vessel,  when  suddci^  the^ 
saw  it  turn  about  and  stand  in  with  all  speed  for  the  port.  Was  this 
in  consequence  of  some  violent  order  given  by  Charles  X.  to  the 
crew?  It  mi^ht  have  been  feared  so;  but  every  thing  had  been  assi* 
duously  provided  for:  a  brig  commanded  by  Captain  Thibault,  had 
receivel  orders  to  convoy  the  Great  Britain^  and  to  sink  it  if  Charles 
X.  made  the  least  attempt  to  act  as  master.  This  inexorable  fore- 
thought was  not  justified  by  the  event.  The  vessel  only  returned 
to  take  in  provisions  which  had  been  forgotten. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  word  of  command  was  givea 
again,  and  the  Bourbons  sailed  away  for  England,  crossing  perhaps 
the  track  once  made  by  the  vessel  of  the  defeated  Stuarts.  The  sky 
foreboded  no  storm ;  the  wind  filled  the  sails ;  and  the  ship  disap* 
peared  over  thei 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  PEOPLE  spimiing  control,  victorious  and  master  of  itself;  three 
generations  of  kings  flying  beyond  the  seas;  the  bourgeoisie  anpeas* 
ing  the  multitude,  shuffimg  it  away,  and  giving^itsdf  a  chief;  the 
disappoiated  nations  looking  restlessly  to\vBrds  France,  as  she  flat 
still  imder  a  new  kin^;  the  revolutionary  ^irit  flattered  at  first,  then 
compressed,  and  finaUy  exploding  in  prodigious  efforts  and  scenes  of 
horror,  plots,  and  butcheries ;  three  hundred  republicans  giving  battle 
in  Paris  to  a  whole  army;  propertv  assailed  by  daiing^  sectaiians; 
Lyon  twice  insurgent  and  deluged  with  blood;  the  Duchesse  de 
Berri  rekindling  the  fanaticism  of  La  Vendee,  and  disgraced  by 
those  of  her  own  family;  imparallcled  prosecutions;  the  eholera; 
abroad  peace  imcertain,  though  sought  after  with  ruinous  obstinacy; 
Africa  devastated  at  random,  the  East  abandoned;  within,  no  seca* 
rity;  all  tlie  wild  riot  of  intellect,  and  some  noble  efforts;  commer* 
dal  anarchy  at  its  height;  the  disgraceful  excesses  of  speculaticii 
ending  in  ruin;  the  executive  decried;  five  attempts  at  r^Mude;  the 
people  furtively  prompted  to  vast  desires;  secret  sodeties;  the  xich 
alarmed,  irritatea,  and  combining  with  impatience  of  the  evil  the 
dread  of  escaping  firom  it.  Such  is  the  picture  presented  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  ten  years  between  1830  and  1840. 

In  a  purely  political  point  of  view  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
great  periods. 

Li  the  first,  which  extends  from  the  establishment  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty  to  the  fall  of  the  Laffitte  administration,  the  ezecntive 
appears  restless,  feeble,  tottering;  it  subsists  only  by  fallacioafl  con- 
cessions; it  developes  itself  only  by  artifice.  Linked  tocether  by  a 
community  of  interests  and  hopes,  royalty  and  the  Dourgeoine 
afford  each  other  mutual  support :  the  parliamentary  and  the  monaar- 
chical  principle  enter  into  a  momentary  alliance.  This  is  the  period 
of  foundation. 

The  second  embraces  the  administration  of  Casimir  "Penetf 
continued  by  that  of  Thiers  and  Guizot.  The  executive,  violently 
attacked,  defends  itself  ^vith  violence.  A  community  of  danger 
renders  more  dose  the  alliance  already  concluded  between  the  bour- 
geoisie and  royalty:  the  parliamentary  and  the  monarchical  principle 
seem  blended  into  one.     This  is  the  period  of  struggle. 
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In  the  tliiid  and  last  period  the  vices  of  tlie  fjBleDi  deolaxe  them- 
selves. The  executive,  ceasmg  to  encounter  any  serious  dangers^ 
first  becomes  listless,  and  then  divides.  The  bourgeoisie  and  rojraJty 
bi^in  to  separate.  The  chamber  grows  Actions,  and  the  ministry 
practises  arts  of  corruption.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  principles  un« 
folds  itself  with  all  its  mconveniences,  all  its  dangers.  This  is  the 
period  of  decline. 

But  before  recounting  the  details  of  this  great  drama,  it  is  im<4 
portant  to  show  the  state  in  which  the  revolution  of  July  found 
Europe. 

That  revolution  sent  a  imiversal  thrill  through  the  world.  The 
nations  that  had  been  enthralled  by  the  treaties  of  1815  were 
aroused.  The  apparition  of  the  tncolour  flag  floating  over  the 
French  consulate  in  Warsaw  made  the  true  hearts  of  the  Poles,  our 
old  brcthien  in  arms,  beat  high  with  hope.  At  Brussels,  Liege,  and 
Antwerp,  men  asked  themscuves  at  last  by  what  right  two  millioni 
of  Dutcnmen  commanded  four  millions  of  Belgians.  The  Rhenine 
provinces,  which,  though  they  did  not  speak  our  language,  wished 
to  retain  our  laws,  desired  to  belong  to  us  from  pride.  A  formidabla 
fermentation  was  manifested  in  the  Grcrman  universities,  till  then 
tormented  by  vague  aspirations  after  liberty.  But  nothing  could 
compare  with  the  movement  that  pervaded  Italy.  Throughout  the 
whole  peninsula,  including  the  Roman  states,  the  enthusiasm  was 
boundless.  In  the  streets,  the  squares,  and  all  public  places,  the 
multitude  thronged  round  travellers  from  France;  they  made  them 
read  aloud  the  jotunals  of  their  country;  and  when  they  liad  thua 
recounted  to  their  eager  listeners  some  of  the  prodigious  events 
recently  enacted  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  unanimous  burst  of 
applause  followed  the  recital,  mingled  with  cries  and  sobs.  It  in 
aunos«t  literally  true  that  for  several  days  the  Italians  never  ceased  to 
look  towards  the  Alps,  expecting  every  hour  to  see  the  French  de* 
scendingfrom  them.  The  revolution  of  July  derived  from  distance 
something  of  a  marvellous  character;  and  the  people  of  France 
sprang  up  again,  in  the  eyes  of  wondering  Europe,  in  the  ffi^antae 
proportions  given  to  it  by  the  Republic,  and,  aUcr  the  rcpxibhc,  by 
the  Empire. 

The  emotion  felt  in  England  wasprofound.  The  newspapers  vied 
in  celebrating  the  heroism  of  the  Parisians,  and  subscriptions  were 
opened  in  every  direction  in  favour  of  the  wounded.  Tnese  demon- 
strotions  were  sincere  and  disinterested  only  on  the  part  of  the 
radicals.  The  whigs  broke  out  into  exultation,  because  their  anti- 
cipations had  always  associated  the  triumph  of  French  liberalism 
with  their  own  advancement  to  office.  But  the  tories,  strange  at 
it  might  appear,  the  very  tories  showed  themselves  insensible  to 
the  cdamity  that  had  befallen  a  roval  family,  and  the  Wellington 
administration  seemed  to  look  complacently  on  a  crisis  that  yet  wai 
dci^tined  to  cause  its  own  downfal. 

The  fact  was,  the  tories  saw  in  this  matter  something  superior  to 
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all  questions  of  party — ^the  question,  namely,  of  the  BapretnBcy  of 
England  in  Europe.  The  English  aristocracy,  like  every  other, 
pursues  the  accomplishment  of  its  designs  with  great  dear-sighted- 
ness  and  systematic  consistency.  It  knew  that  the  idea  had  been 
entertained,  under  Charles  X.,  of  giving  the  French  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  Russians  Constantinople.  It  knew^  too,  that  the 
Due  d'Orleans  was  English  by  taste  and  by  inclination,  as  he  had 
stated  under  his  hand* 

All  parties  in  England  combined,  therefore,  if  not  to  celebrate  the 
victories  achieved  in  France  over  the  monarchy,  at  least  to  insult  the 
vanquished  monarch.  When  the  vessel  in  which  Charles  X.  and  his 
family  came  to  its  moorings  at  Portsmouth,  the  English  flocked  in 
crowds  to  the  port,  wearing  the  tricolour  ribbon.  Views  of  the 
Great  Britain  were  exhibited  in  the  streets  to  the  derision  of  the 
public,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  placards  insulting  the  exiles. 
One  of  them  ran  thus  : — ''  What  is  the  real  feeling  of  the  English 
towards  the  unfortunate  individual  who  has  violated  the  laws  he  had 
sworn  to  maintain?  Abhorrence  and  contempt."  The  Due  de 
Raguse  having  gone  on  shore  after  taking  leave  of  the  royal  fiunily, 
the  custom-house  officers  behaved  to  him  with  captious  and  vesatioua 
rigour;  and  no  sooner  had  he  set  out  landwaras  than  a  multitude 
collected  round  his  carriage  and  furiously  abused  him.  Charles  X. 
not  having  been  able  to  go  ashore  at  Portsmouth,  the  Great  BrUam 
and  the  Charles  Carroll  went  and  moored  at  Cowes.  Well  then. 
Englishmen  went  on  board,  planted  themselves  in  front  of  the  faQea 
princes,  and  with  their  hats  on  their  heads,  and  their  arms  folded, 
stared  at  them  with  such  sneering  and  insulting  curiosity,  that  the 
captain  was  obliged,  at  the  request  of  Charles  X.,  to  forbid  them  the 
ship. 

Far  from  opposing  these  demonstrations,  equally  wanting  as  they 
were  in  good  laith  and  in  dignity,  the  English  government  encouraged 
them,  and  followed  them  up  with  falsehood  and  contumely  of  its  own. 
Charles  X.  had  requested  permission  to  land  in  England,  the  toiy  mi- 
nisters sent  him  back  wora  that  he  must  not  set  foot  on  the  English 
soil  imtil  he  had  divested  liimself  of  the  title  of  king.  In  order  to  find 
an  asylum  in  a  nation  that  had  always  made  it  its  pride  to  appear 
hospitable,  Charles  X.  was  obliged  to  take  the  name  of  Comte  de 
Ponthicu. 

*  On  the  28th  of  July,  1804,  the  Due  d'Ori^ani  wrote  from  Twickenham  to  the 
Bbhop  of  LUndaff,  on  the  subject  of  the  lemion  preached  in  London  oo  the  deelh  of 
the  Ihic  d*£nghicn : 

**  Mon  chcr  Milord,— I  was  snre  3roar  generoos  ioal  would  fed  just  indignstioQ  at 
the  atrocious  murder  of  my  unfortunate  cousin.  His  mother  was  my  aunt;  he  him- 
eelf  was,  after  my  brother,  my  nearest  relation.  His  fkte  is  a  waning  to  ns  ell;  it 
shows  us  tliat  the  Corsican  usurper  will  never  rest  till  he  has  swept  away  our  whole 
fiunily  firom  among  the  living.  Tills  makes  me  feel  more  sennhly  than  betoob 
though  tliat  is  scarcely  possible,  tlie  value  of  the  generous  protection  aflbided  to  ui 
by  your  magnanimous  nation.  I  left  mv  coimtry  so  young,  that  I  hardly  retain  the 
habits  of  a  Frenchman,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  I  am  attached  to  KnghnHJ  not 
only  Xff  gratitude,  bat  also  by  taste  and  inclination .** 
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Boron  d'Hanasex  (who  had  preceded  his  old  master  on  that  hot* 
tile  soil,  and  who  had  met  witn  but  a  rude  reception  from  the  Duka 
of  Wellington),  followed  Charles  X.  to  the  abode  assijnied  him.  The 
palace  of  Holy  Rood  was  in  a  state  of  complete  dilapidation:  no- 
thing had  b^n  done  to  render  it  habitable;  the  chairs  were  still 
covered  with  the  accumulated  dust  of  years;  the  hangings  were 
ragged,  and  every  thing  about  the  place  recalled  the  gloomy  side  of 
the  nistory  of  the  Stuarts. 

Could  Charles  X.  have  dreamed  that  in  a  country  then  ^vemed  by 
tories,  the  lineal  descendants  of  Jacobites,  he  should  fail  to  receive 
that  generous  and  magnificent  hospitality  James  II.  had  formerly 
enjoyed  at  St.  Germain?  But  no  monarch  came  at  Holy  Rood  as 
at  St  Germain,  to  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  to  receive  the 
expected  visiter.  Instead  of  a  prince  it  was  a  doorkeeper  who  ap- 
peared  vrith  keys  in  his  hand,  and  gruffly  showed  the  way  into  tne 
desokte  apartments.  Instead  of  the  casket  filled  with  gold,  muni- 
ficently presented  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  kst  of  the  Stuarts,  nothing 
was  seen  on  the  table  but  heaps  of  scarcely  legible  papers, — writs 
and  warrants  of  execution  already  awaiting  the  fu^tives  in  that  in- 
hospitable kingdom.  Not  a  soldier  had  b^n  added  to  the  ^ard  at 
the  main  entrance,  and  the  sentinel  did  not  present  arms  when  that 
old  man  who  had  been  a  king  passed  before  him. 

The  English  aristocracy  had  a  double  purpose  to  serve  in  out- 
ra^ng,  or  sufiering  outrages  to  be  heaped  on  the  white  hairs  of  a 
guilty  but  unfortunate  prince :  it  wished  on  the  one  hand  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  preference  Charles  X.  had  shown  to  Russia;  and 
on  tne  other,  it  hoped  to  win  the  alliance  of  that  new  France  of 
which  it  was  afiraid. 

The  French  bourgeoisie  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  pride 
of  its  triumph,  and  too  little  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  British 
diplomacy  to  see  through  this  deep  and  artful  policy:  it  took  for  the 
expression  of  disinterested  good  will  what  was  but  a  crafty  device  of 
selfishness,  and  a  hypocritical  form  disguising  an  undying  hatred. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  same  motives  that  made  £!ngknd  rejoice, 
filled  the  court  of  St.  Pctcrsbur;^  with  sorrow.  Russia  was  too 
remote  from  the  centre  of  modem  ideas,  and  too  sternly  broken  into 
slavery,  to  give  the  Emperor  Nicolas  much  reason  to  be  uneasy  as 
to  the  contagion  of  France's  example.  He  could  hardly  have  any 
apprehensions  on  this  score,  except  with  r^;ard  to  Poland.  But 
the  revolution  of  July  had  put  an  extinguisher  upon  the  project  of 
an  alliance  which  promised  the  Russians  a  position  on  the  confines 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  whereby  they  would  have  become  sovereign 
arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  world.  This  was  what  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  could  not  think  of  without  bitter  mortification.  The  unez* 
pccted  olMicle  to  his  foreign  poUcv  touched  him  more  nearly  than 
the  blow  struck  against  the  inviolability  of  xoyal  races.  He  never* 
theless  dimised  his  resentment,  adhering  in  this  to  the  established 
system  of  Russia,  which  for  half  a  centoiy  had  never  ceased  to  maki 
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questions  of  right  and  principle  the  stalking-horses  for  its  diplomatic 
intrigues  or  its  schemes  of  aggrandizement. 

With  regard  to  Austria  an(l  Prussia,  all  distinction  between  the 
policy  of  principles  and  that  of  interest  would  have  been  idle  in 
their  case ;  for  were  the  dogma  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  once 
admitted  in  Grennany,  there  would  be  an  end  to  that  despotiBm  of 
the  diet,  the  shameful  advantages  of  which  Prussia  and  Austria 
shared  between  them.  The  court  of  Vienna  above  all  was  interested 
in  shutting  out  tliat  fiery  appeal  to  liberty,  which  would  be  sure  to 
find  echoes  in  Italy,  and  be  converted  there  into  a  call  to  inde- 
pendence. 

Such  were  the  various  feeling  the  revolution  of  July  was  ulti- 
mately to  excite;  but  tliis  manifestation  was  preceded  by  Strang 
unbounded  stupefaction.  Nothing  like  had  ever  been  known  in 
history.  The  liaughtiest  powers  seemed  thunderstruck.  One  would 
have  said  that  thenceforth  the  nations  were  to  subsist  only  with  the 
help  and  by  the  permission  of  France.  The  immediate  destinies  of 
Europe  were  suddenly  become  a  formidable  mystery. 

To  be  able  to  conceive  how  fruitful  and  glorious  might  have  been 
the  part  filled  by  France  at  that  time,  we  must  know  wliat  waa  the 

feneral  situation  of  Europe  at  the  moment  of  the  revolution  of 

Turkey  was  a  prey  ready  to  the  grasp  of  the  Rusmans.  On 
ascending  the  throne,  Mahmoud  had  found  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire given  up  to  the  anarchical  rule  of  the  pachas,  and  the  authority 
of  the  sultans  humbled  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  ulemas  and  thyc 
janissaries.  Fidly  determined  to  break  down  this  triple  tyranny,  he 
assailed  it  with  daring  reforms,  but  in  his  eagerness  to  quell  it  he 
sacrificed  the  independence  and  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  Thus  it 
was  that  to  leave  his  hands  free  for  the  destruction  of  his  domestic 
enemies,  he  signed  in  1812  the  shameful  treaty  of  Bukharcst^  which 
abandoned  the  moutlis  of  the  Danube  to  Russia.  Greece  having 
risen  after  this,  he  sent  the  bravest  of  the  janissaries  thither  in 
feeble  detachments,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  their  extenni- 
nation,  feeding  with  his  own  hands  the  flames  of  a  revolt  he  could 
have  extinguished,  and  causing  the  most  valiant  defenders  of  the 
house  of  Othman  to  be  slaughtered  by  its  most  inveterate  foes.  In 
this  inexorable  policy  he  persisted  till  its  triumph  ^vas  consummated 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1826,  which  deluged  Constantinople  with  the 
blood  of  the  janizaries.  But  it  is  by  victories  hke  this  that  empixes 
are  undone.  The  Christian  powers  had  interfered  in  favour  of 
Greece  by  the  treaty  of  the  28th  of  July,  1827,  and  by  the  battle  of 
Navarino;  Mahmoud  looked  round  him  in  vain  for  an  army;  he 
found  himsell'  reduced  to  preach  a  cnisadc  against  Russia,  which 
brought  the  tempest  down  upon  his  head,  but  gave  him  no  means  of 
conjuring  it :  his  new  soldiery,  though  favour^  at  first  by  tattmm^ 
was  yet  unable  to  close  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  against  the  Bniaimi, 
and  the  txeaty  of  Adrianople,  wrung  from  the  dismay  of  ths  i^ 
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former,  avenged  the  janizaries  by  giving  -vdctoiioiui  Russia  a  larger 
portion  of  the  spoils  of  Turkey. 

Thus  Mahmoud  found  himself  in  1830  in  the  condition  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  increased  his  power  by  destroying  his  people; 
and  for  every  reform  achieved  in  despite  of  enemies  within,  there 
was  a  correspondent  loss  of  territory  to  enemies  without  The  bar* 
racks  of  the  janizaries  had  been  burned,  but  Greece  was  inde- 
pendent; the  oivan  was  rescued  from  the  mystic  domination  of  the 
ulemas,  but  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  had  caused  the  pen  to  be 
struck  throug^h  the  name  of  Turkey  in  the  treaties  of  1815,  as  being 
that  of  a  langdom  doomed  to  partition.  The  Turks  wore  a 
European  costume,  and  were  drilled  on  the  European  system,  but 
Constantinople,  already  vassal  to  that  civilization,  which  it  seemed 
only  to  have  adopted  to  undergo  its  sovereignty,  heard  the  Russians 
thimdering  at  its  gates.  Maiimoud  was  now  but  the  omnipotent 
heiid  of  an  empire  reduced  to  impotence.  With  prodigious  exer- 
tion he  had  accomplished  no  more  than  to  be  enabled  to  reign  dic- 
tator over  the  ruins  himself  had  made. 

Russia  then  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  object  of  her  ambi- 
tion, and  that  a  great  one,  for  it  was  not  restricte<l  to  the  conauest 
of  Turkey.  To  convert  the  Black  Sea  into  an  interior  lake,  to  noli 
the  fleets  of  England  and  France  in  check  in  the  Mediterranean,  to 
rule  the  Adriatic,  to  make  Egypt,  Greece,  and  the  islands,  depend- 
encies on  her  power,  in  fine  to  shape  out  a  road  for  herself  to  the 
English  possessions  in  India,  such  was  the  gigantic  scheme  Russia 
liad  traciHl  out;  and  to  reahze  it  what  had  she  to  do?  To  occupy 
the  Dardanelles. 

MdFi'Over  tlie  possession  of  the  Bosphorus  was  indispensable  to  her 
to  C4»mplete  her  system  of  defence.  Protectc<l  from  ner  foes  on  the 
north  by  the  len^  of  the  ways,  the  snows  and  the  desert,  she  had 
but  one  vulnerable  point,  namely  on  the  south.  Now  to  reach  that 
point  situated  in  the  centre  of  her  possessions,  was  it  not  necessary  to 
pa.ss  through  the  Dardanelles?  Were  those  straits  her  own  she  would 
tlien  be  unassailable.  Everywhere  present,  and  everywhere  un- 
ajisailiiblo,  her  mi«^lit  would  be  felt  at  every  point  of  western  Europe* 
whib>t  she  hersell^  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  threat  or  blow. 
I'he  occupation  of  the  Bosphorus  was  for  her  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

Accordingly  she  had  never  ceased  for  sixty  years  to  bend  her  ejes 
on  that  point  of  the  niup.  Conducted  to  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea  in  1774  by  the  treaty  of  Kainanlji;  put  in  possesiion  of  the 
Kouban  and  of  the  Crimea  in  the  same  year,  by  the  treaty  of  Con- 
stantinople; made  mistrcas,  in  1812,  bj  the  peace  of  Buxareat,  of 
the  banla  of  the  Pruth  and  of  Bessarabia,  she  had  just  put  the  climax 
to  her  diplomatic  victoriea  by  the  trettkj  of  Adrianoplc,  when  the 
revoluticm  of  July  bural  upon  nor. 

Byy    :_.  ..i.,        Adrianoplc  Huana  ao()Curc9d  the  drite 

fczmed  by  the  mouth*  of  th«  Uanubc^  setctilmllitazy  poahion^  nd 
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two  hundred  leagues  of  coast;  she  isolated  the  principalities  from 
the  Porte  by  the  establishment  of  a  quarantine ;  she  secured  the  right 
of  administrative  intervention  in  the  afBdrs  of  Turkey;  she  imposed 
an  onerous  tribute  on  her  enemies,  and  she  exacted  that  the  fortieas 
of  Silistria  should  be  delivered  to  her  in  pledge  of  payment. 

At  last  there  was  no  mistaking  why  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
burg had  encouraged  the  insurrection  of  the  Ghreeks,  excited  the 
religious  and  philosophic  sentimentalism  of  the  liberals  of  the  west, 
and  provoked  against  the  Sublime  Porte  the  diplomatic  excommu- 
nication pronoimced  with  such  guU-Uke  simplicity  by  France  and 
England,  in  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July.  The  trap  set  at  Navarino 
answered  the  end  proposed.  Russia  gathered  up  the  advantafles 
gained  by  that  victory;  her  allies,  beguiled  by  her,  shared  me 
shame  between  them. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  did  not,  however,  produce  the  sensation 
it  ou^ht  in  Europe. 

We  have  seen  m  the  first  book  of  this  history  how  fitvourable  was 
the  policy  of  the  Polignac  administration  to  the  views  of  Rusoa 
upon  Constantinople. 

Prussia  was  too  remote  from  the  Bosphorus  not  to  conader  her- 
self iminterested  in  the  question;  not  to  mention  that  she  had  then 
more  urgent  matters  to  occupy  her  attention,  for  the  Rhenine  pro- 
vinces resisted  the  substitution  of  the  Prusoan  for  the  French  code 
with  a  viffour  which  the  vicinity  of  France  rendered  very  alarming 
to  the  cabinet  of  BerUn.  The  moral  situation  of  that  cabinet  may 
be  surmised  from  the  exclamation  uttered  by  the  King  of  Proaria, 
on  hearing  of  the  events  of  Paris.  *'  If  the  French  go  no  further 
than  the  Rliine,  I  will  not  stir  a  foot." 

As  for  Austria,  she  ought  to  have  watched  with  anxiety  the  sac- 
cessive  enlargements  of  the  Russian  territory,  which  threatened  her 
both  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  Adriatic ;  but  swayed  by 
M.  Mettemich,  a  statesman  without  originality  or  wide  ranse  of 
intellect,  the  only  thing  she  thought  of  was  the  danger  to  which  her 
supremacy  was  exposed  from  the  ambition  of  Prussia  in  Germanyi 
and  from  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Italy. 

England  herself,  usually  so  shrewd  and  able,  so  attentive  to  the 
general  movements  taking  place  in  Europe,  England  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  Lord  Chatham's  words,  **  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  to  the 
man  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  interests  of  England  are  concerned 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  empire."  And  in  fact  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  English  influence  in  the  Mediterranean;  the 
importance  of  her  possessions  in  the  Levant  destroyed;  her  projects 
of  communicating  with  India  through  Turkey  for  ever  frustrated; 
the  almost  inevitable  loss  of  an  outlet  for  the  annual  exportation  of 
thirty  millions*  worth  of  English  productions, — such  were  sure  to  be 
sooner  or  later  the  results  to  Great  Britain  of  Russian  sway  in 
Constantinople. 

C9n8ideration8  so  important  had  doubtless  not  esciqped  the  pene» 
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tTation  of  the  diplomatists  of  St.  James's:  but  the  internal  per- 

Slexities  of  England  aocount  for  her  apathy.  Greorge  IV.  had  just 
ied  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle  between  two  parties  differing  from 
each  other  on  secondary  points,  but  both  equally  hostile  to  the  people 
and  to  the  liberties  of  the  world.  George  IV.  was  succeeded  l)y  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who,  with  a  hypocrisy  common  to 
all  heirs  presumptive,  had  ranged  himself  on  the  whig  side  when 
prince,  but  showed  himself  a  toiy  when  he  became  king. 

Englxmd  meanwhile  had  exhausted  the  prosperity  won  by  her 
crimes.  Authentic  testimonies  showed  that  penury  and  distress  had 
reached  their  acme  in  the  agricultural  districts.  The  majority  of  the 
farmers  payed  their  rent  out  of  their  capital;  and  many  dnven  by 
poverty  from  their  holdings  wandered  about  as  common  beggars; 
peasai^ts  had  been  seen  in  many  districts  yoked  to  carts  Uke  beasts 
of  burden.  The  towns  presented  still  more  piteous  spectacles  of 
distresfi.  A  wan,  illthriven,  sicldy,  and  prematurely  blighted  po- 
pulation rotted  in  unwholesome  factories,  where  all  ages  and  sexes 
were  mingled  in  frightful  confusion.  Labour  was  excessive,  wages 
iitfufficicnt.  •*  Do  you  not  shudder,  my  lords,"  said  Lord  Stanhope 
in  the  house  of  peers,  **  to  think  of  the  number  of  workmen  wno 
are  unable  to  earn  more  than  from  three  to  four  pence  a  day?*  From 
Birmingham,  where,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  same  noble- 
man, wages  had  fallen  two-thirds;  from  Birmingham  had  issued  in 
the  beginning  of  1830  cries  of  despair  which  George  IV.  might  hear 
echoing  round  his  deathbed.  The  same  symptoms  of  decay  pervaded 
the  opulent  and  cruel  class  placed  over  tne  starving  populace.  The 
{x)or-ratcs,  swollen  in  some  parishes  to  forty  shillings  an  acre,  threat- 
ened with  an  ever-increasing  burden  the  proprietors  round  whom  it 
multiplied  poverty.  The  exports  had  sensibly  diminished,  an  alarm- 
ing symptom  for  a  nation  that  so  long  perturbed  and  governed  the 
world  with  the  gold  of  which  it  stripped  it!  The  budget,  presented 
in  1830  by  Mr.  Goulbum,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  showed  this 
remarkable  combination,  the  necessity  of  alleviating  the  pressure  of 
taxation  and  a  deficit. 

Every  thing  then  was  declining  in  England,  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  finance.  And  during  this  time  Ireland,  whose  evils 
were  incapable  of  augmentation,  and  whose  ])as>ions  had  not  been 
allayed  by  the  recent  emancipation  of  the  catholics;  Ireland  was  in 
a  ferment,  and  began  her  vengeance  against  her  oppressors  by  send- 
ing them  O'ConneU. 

Wlut  remedy  was  to  be  found  for  this  fearful  amount  of  evils?  A 
commission  of  inquiry  was  proposed.  But  tliat  would  have  rendered 
it  neoeasary  to  avow  m  the  face  of  Europe  that  the  policy  of  England 
liad  never  been  any  tiling  else  but  a  criminal  blunder,  and  that  after 
having  overthrown  many  a  kingdom,  fomen  tho        d  revolts, 

violated  treaties,  rayagea  provinces,  fin         >     »  my  c 

tlu*  M*as,  and  all  this  to  find  purcl       « 
all  this  that  polioj  xosulted  only      i 
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making^  it  her  system  to  substitute  her  own  activity  for  diat  of  all 
the  nations  rendered  tributary  to  her  trade,  England  had  not  per^ 
ceivcd  that  she  would  end  by  impoverishing  them,  and  that  her  own 
ruin  would  be  consummated  on  the  day  when  she  should  have  mado 
them  all  incapable  of  cashing  their  acceptances.  Neiiher  had  ahe 
r^ectcd  that  to  render  palpable  the  madness  of  her  system,  no  more 
was  necessarythan  that  a  few  great  nations  should  be  tempted  to 
imitate  it.  This  is  what  an  inquiry  would  have  dearly  revealed. 
Now  the  tory  ministers  of  the  day  md  not  choose  to  pronounce  so 
flagrant  a  condemnation  against  me  genius  of  old  England;  and 
their  adversaries  taking  advantage  of  this  dilemma  to  accuse  them  of 
incapacity,  prepared  to  force  them  from  office,  by  demanding  simul- 
taneously electoral  reform  and  a  commission  of  inquiry. 

Thus  distracted  within,  Great  Britain  saw  her  influence  paralyzed 
without,  and  her  destinies  compromised.  Menaced  alike  by  the 
victorious  march  of  Russia  towaros  India,  and  by  the  acquisitions  of 
France  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  had  scarcely  any 
thing  left  wherewith  to  make  head  apdnst  these  two  dangers,  except 
the  well-known  artifices  of  her  dipbmacy;  for  the  peome,  crushed 
down  by  taxation,  insisted  on  economy.  Mr.  Hume  nad  ezdted 
strong  sympathy  among  the  poorer  claraes  by  propomng  to  the  house 
of  commons  a  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  estimates;  and  lastly 
Ireland  employed  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  which  were  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  uphold  in  that  unfortunate  country  a  tyranny 
without  parallel  and  without  name. 

Every  thing  seemed,  therefore,  to  conspire  to  make  Russia  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  Unfortunately  for  her  her  real  m^ht 
was  far  from  corresponding  to  the  skill  of  her  diplomatists  andto 
the  greatness  of  her  designs.  Her  last  war  with  the  Turks  had  ex- 
hausted her  resources;  formidable  in  appearance  she  had  need,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  of  peace  to  enable  her  to  follow  up  her  in- 
trigues; and  her  empire,  though  colossal,  was  easily  to  be  shaken, 
because  it  wanted  symmetry  and  firm  foundation. 

To  these  complications,  arising  out  of  the  respective  conditions  of 
the  principal  powers,  was  added  the  restlessness  of  the  secondary 
powers,  most  of  which  were  reduced  to  lead  a  precarious  and  ha- 
rassed existence  in  Europe. 

By  his  marriage  with  Marie  Christine  de  Bourbon,  Ferdinand 
y  II.  liad  deeply  incensed  the  party  of  the  monks,  whose  affections 
were  bestowed  on  the  infant  Don  Carlos,  as  a  prince  more 
wicked,  more  gloomy,  more  grossly  devout,  and  more  bigotted  than 
the  monarch  himsea !  Christina,  already  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the 
apostolics  for  having  introduced  new  fashions  at  court  and  the  love 
of  pleasures  and  lotcs,  became  hateful  to  them  when  they  learned 
that  she  was  pregnant;  for  if  she  bore  a  son  Don  Carlos  lost  hie 
hopes  of  a  crown.  But  the  partisans  of  the  infante  had  soon  a 
more  serious  provocation  to  anger;  Christina  mi^ht  bo  delivcied  of 
a  daughter,  and  in  that  case,  by  virtue  of  the  sahque  law  introduced 
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soooeea  his  lm)ther  Ferdinaiid  VJl.  To  pceTent  that  nusfbrtane  to 
her  jfTOgeaj^  the  queen  prcviiled  on  hsr  huahtatd  to  aboluh  the 
sidionekw;  and  on  the  5tiL  of  A^rU  a  prapnatic  sanction,  atdibuted. 
by  the  rojai  decree  to  Charles  IV .,  mformea  Spain  that  itmightthence* 
forth|  as  in  the  times  <^  the  Grothio  kw,  be  goyemed  bj  females;* 
The  fury  of  the  apostolics  redoubled;  their  adversaries  were  flushed 
with  all  the  intolerance  of  Tictory*  The  question,  after  all,  was  one 
that  admitted  of  oonlroveray.  Ferdinand  VII.,  according  to  the 
partisans  of  Don  Carlos,  had  no  right  to  abolish  by  a  mere  royal 
oidonnance  that  salique  law  which  Philip  V.  had  mtroduood  into 
Spain  with  the  consent  of  the  cories  of  1713.  The  partisans  of  th^ 
queen,  on  their  part,  replied^  that  the  pragmatic  sanctum  was  nol 
a  mereroyal  ordonnance,  that  it  was  an  exposition  of  the  pragmatio 
of  Charles  IV.  put  forth  at  the  request  of  the  cortes  1769.  War, 
it  is  evident,  hj  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  dispute;  and  France, 
whidi  was  more  mterested  in  the  quarrel  than  any  other  nation  of 
Europe,  was  called  on  to  choose  her  course  in  the  matter.  Now, 
looldnff  at  the  matter  in  a  monarchical  point  of  view,  the  Polignao 
administration  would  naturally  support  tne  nretensions  of  Don  Cvlos; 
because  if  the  salique  law  were  once  abolisned  in  Spain,  a  marriage 
would  be  enough  to  revive  the  old  influence  of  Austria  in  that  kinff* 
dom.  The  policy  of  Charles  X.'s  last  ministers  consequent^ 
seconded  the  views  of  Don  Caries  and  his  partisans. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  inveterate  rancour  borne  to  Christina  by 
the  apostolics  was  o^  a  nature  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  democratie 
party.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  kept  out  of  si^t;  it  was  silent;  and 
all  tnose  who  might  have  acted  as  its  leaden  had  been  despitched 
by  the  executioner,  or  were  in  exile.  But  the  memotr  of  me  ooar 
stitution  of  1812,  and  of  the  cortes  of  1820,  was  not  the  less  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  even  the  sole  real  motive 
power  in  Spain,  where  despotism  had  consumed  its  resources  by  its 
excesses.  The  maintenance  of  the  established  order  of  things  in 
reality  interested  hardly  any  other  than  the  clergy.  Nobles  embar- 
ra^sca  by  their  privileges ;  a  people  wretched  ana  discontented  I  no 
middle  classes;  no  aim  for  ambition  besides  that  which  offices  of 
state  held  out;  few  manufactures,  no  commerce,  and  consequently 
none  of  the  vices  which  the  passion  fur  gain  engenders;  none  of  the 
obstacles  it  opposes  to  revolutions,  even  the  most  legitimate.  How 
many  chances  in  favour  of  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  party  had 
Fnmcc  thought  proper  to  back  it ! 

Porti^;al  as  well  as  Spain  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  snooessioo. 
Don  Pearo,  who  had  become  emperor  of  Brazil  on  the  day  when 
the  Braalians  had  shaken  ofl*  the  Portugueseyoke,  found  himsdf 
called  on  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  John  VX,  to  choose  between 
the  two  crowns.  He  kept  that  of  Brazil,  and  abdicated  that  of 
Portugal  in  &vour  of  his  dauf^htcr.  Dona  Maria.  But  his  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  whom  he  nominated  regent  of  Portugal,  did  not 
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scruple  to  usurp  the  dux>iie.  Dona  Charlotte  Joachime,  the  wife 
of  the  imbecile  and  unfortunate  John  VI.,  had  long  instructed  the 
infante  in  the  practice  of  crime  and  the  art  of  treachery.  Her 
lessons  were  not  thrown  away  on  Don  Miguel;  and  in  1830  Lisbon 
trembled  under  the  hand  of  that  savage  and  capricious  maniac, 
tiiat  tyrant  thirsting  insatiably  for  blood,  who  yet  was  upheld  by  the 
nobles  whose  privileges  he  ^defended,  by  the  clergy  whose  domina- 
tion he  maintained,  and  by  that  swarm  of  beggars  whom  the  monks 
of  Portugal  had  up  to  that  time  fed,  corruptel,  and  held  in  leash. 

The  recognition  of  Don  Miguel  was,  however,  held  in  suspense  by 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.  France  leaned  towards  Don  Pedro,  with- 
out, for  all  that,  overstepping  the  cxpectative  line  of  policy.  Nei- 
ther did  England  declare  herself,  though  her  interest  in  tnc  ques- 
tion was  immediate  and  pressing,  on  account  of  the  commercial 
yoke  with  which  she  had  loaded  Portugal.  In  truth  it  was  a  peril- 
ous and  difficult  thing  for  England  to  come  to  a  decision.  It  Don 
Miguel  remained  on  the  throne  it  was  to  be  feared  that  his  political 
principles  would  impel  him  to  court  the  alliance  of  the  abaolute 
tdngs,  and  that  the  court  of  Lisbon  would  accept  the  patronage  of  that 
of  Madrid,  as  the  aid  furnished  the  Miguelitc  party  oy  the  Spaniaida 
seemed  already  to  signify.  On  the  other  hand,  would  not  Don  Pedro, 
full  as  he  was  of  restless  thoughts  of  glory,  would  he  not  be  tempted 
to  emancipate  his  country  from  the  commercial  vassala^  in  wiiich 
it  had  been  so  long  kept  by  the  shopkeepers  of  London?  Lord 
Ponsonby  had  been  sent  to  Kio  Janeiro  to  sound  the  emperor  rela- 
tively to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  which  ratified  that  shameful 
vassalage;  and  the  emperor's  reply  had  not  been  satisfactory.  TUa 
was  cnouo^h  to  make  England  tlirow  him  overboard,  even  though 
she  had  forgotten  the  zeal  with  which,  in  the  revolution  of  1820, 
Don  Pedro's  friends,  the  constitutionalists,  had  overthrown  Lord 
Berosford's  tyranny  in  Lisbon. 

If  such  was  the  state  of  perplexity  in  which  the  independent 
nations,  or  those  which  were  reputed  independent,  were  plunged,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  storms  were  gathering  in  the  nations 
that  had  been  the  victims  of  the  treaties  of  1815. 

Italy  palpitated  under  die  sway  of  Austria,  of  which  her  prinoes 
were  little  more  than  the  prefects;  a  sway  the  more  abhorred,  for 
that  it  was  exercised  by  means  of  diplomacy.  Deprived  of  the  right 
of  I'rcely  traversing  their  native  land,  and  of  that  of  publishing  their 
opinions — assailed  in  their  personal  liberty — tracked  by  spies,  even 
to  their  household  circles— exposed  to  the  grief  of  beholding,  upon 
the  least  movement,  the  abhorred  uniforms  of  the  Austrian  garrisons 
glistening  from  Rome  to  Ancona,  from  Turin  to  Naples — the  Ita- 
uans  were  watching  with  swelling  impatience  for  the  moment  to 
shake  oif  their  chains.  Those  chains  were,  however,  much  heavier 
for  the  enlighteneil  men  of  the  nation  than  for  the  rest  of  its  inha- 
bitants, whose  physical  condition  was  not  in  reality  very  unfortu- 
nate.     But  in  Italy  there  arc  no  distinctions  of  class,  properiy 
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tpealdiig,  except  in  Piedmont,  where  socieiy  is  ocmstituted  upon  a 
regularly  graduated  scale.     The  Italian  middle  order  felt  conse^ 
qucntly  that  it  could  easily  carry  along  with  it  in  its  train  that 
people  from  which  it  was  8e{)arated  by  no  barrier,  and  of  which  it 
formed  the  iUte,    It  is  certain  that  the  love  of  Italian  independ- 
ence existed  everywhere,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  populacei 
if  not  in  the  shape  of  opinion,  yet  at  least  in  that  of  instinct  and 
sentiment.      There  were  even  countries  of  Italy,  la  Romagna  for 
instance,  where  that  sentiment  prevailed  among  the  people  in  a  very 
intense  degree.     At  Genoa   every  one  still   remembered  the  day 
when  the  Austrians,  having  endeavoured  to  force  the  inhabitants 
to  help  in  carrying  away  a  mortar,  a  child  cried  out  la  rompo  (I  will 
break  it);  a  cry  that  roused  the  people,  and  caused  the  expulsion  of 
a  multitude  of  strangers  from  the  city,  after  three  days  of  heroio 
conflict.     The  independence  of  Italy  was,  therefore,  a  thought  that 
brooded  in  every  heart.      And  again,  those  who   were  naturally 
called  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement  looked  for 
the  achievement  of  independence  only  to   the   triumph  of  unity. 
In  fiict,  though  Italy  was  yet  parted  into  fragments,  and  tne  memory  of 
the  federative  struggles  of  the  middle  ages  was  perhaps  not  yet  quite 
extinct  there,  Palermo  and  Naples  were  the  onfy  two  cities  between 
which   there   subsisted  a  deep  spirit   of  enmity:    Grenoa   herself^ 
though  remembering  how    flounshing  she    haa   once    been,   and 
though  bending  but  with  indignation  under  the  yoke  of  Turin,  even 
Genoa  did  not  carry  her  jealousy  so  far  as  not  to  throw  dpen  her 
gates  with  alacrity  to  the  Piedmontese  emimnts  after  the  insuiw 
rcction  of  1821,  give  them  welcome,  furnish  them  with  money,  and 
save  them.     These  were  to  the  Italian  patriots  sufficient  motives  for 
hope.     Only  let  France  lend  them  her  aid,  let  her  hinder  the  Aus* 
trians  from  crossing  the  Alps,  and  Italy  was  firee.     Rome   would 
then  readily  open  ner  gates  to  the  insurrection  advancing  from 
Bologna;  the  pope,  stripped  of  his  temporal  power,  would  preserve 
his  spiritual  autnority  mtact;  Italy,  in  fine,  would  be  politically 
constituted  afler  inscribing  on  her  banners  the  magic  word  Unity. 
Such  were  the  projects  of  tlie  Italian  patriots.     As  to  the  leader 
they  would  adopt,  they  could  not  have  much  difficulty  as  to  their 
choice,  seeing  that  in  their  eyes  the  question  of  nationality  was  the 
most  important,  and  the  one  to  be  first  of  all  determined.     This  it 
is  that  explains  the  relations  which  had  been  established  between 
Menotti  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  an  artful,  cruel  prince,  inclined 
to  despotism,  but  of  vigorous  will,  and  capable  of  plunging  into  a 
conspiracy,  if  it  were  to  result  in  making  him  long  of  Ituy. 

Belgium  was  scarcely  less  agitated  than  Italy,  though  its  situation 
was  Afferent.  In  a  physical  point  of  view  it  had  never  been  more 
prosperous  than  since  its  union  wiUi  Holland.  The  Dutch  colonies 
afTonlcd  important  and  necessary  outlets  for  its  pioducti<ms.  The  mo- 
narch who  ruled  it  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  sound  head,  and  unque»» 
tionably  oim  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Europe.    Deeply  vcned 
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in  economic  science,  with  a  taste,  because  with  a  genius  for  specula- 
tion, William  had  ^ven  the  Hollando-Belgic  trade  a  veiy  vividy 
if  not  a  Yerj  moral  impetus.  Some  of  the  richest  merchanta  of  his 
kingdom  were  his  partners,  others  his  debtors;  and  he  it  was  who 
had  founded,  in  some  sort  at  his  own  risk,  the  GENERAli  SociKTT 
of  Brussels.  But  William  was  a  thorough  Dutchman  at  heart.  He 
remembered  but  too  well  that  Belgium  nad  been  united  in  1815  to 
Holland,  only  as  an  accession  of  territory.  Hence,  offensive  pireier* 
ences,  and  a  revolting  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  public  employ- 
ments, an  exceedingly  formidable  grievance,  since  it  armed  againat 
Holland  the  most  stirrin?  and  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  the 
Belgian  population.  Add  to  this,  that  the  two  people  did  not  speak 
the  same  language,  did  not  profess  the  same  religion^  had  not  the 
same  habits  and  manners;  that  four  millions  of  Bd^ans  sent  no 
greater  number  of  representatives  to  the  States-geneial,  than  two 
millions  of  Dutch ;  that  William  had  insisted  on  introducing  the  use 
of  one  common  language  into  the  public  documents  and  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  law  courts;  and  that,  in  fine,  he  had  by  the  estabuahment 
of  the  philosophic  college  of  Louvain,  aroused  &^uut  him  the  jeakMU 
and  unforgivmg  power  of  the  Belgian  clergy.  The  alliance  between 
the  liberals  and  the  clergy,  was  a  natural  r^ult  of  this  state  of  things; 
that  alliance  was  as  strict  as  possible  in  1830,  and  it  was  daily  becom- 
ing more  menacing  to  the  court  of  the  Hague.  Such,  however,  was 
the  phydcal  prosperity  of  the  Bclmans,  that  their  irritation  did  not 
prompt  them  to  wish  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  dynasty:  an 
administrative  separation  would  have  satisfied  them.  Many  would 
have  even  been  contented  with  the  diamiasal  of  Van  Maanen,  the 
minister  of  justice,  the  too  faithful  instrument  of  his  master's  unjust 
desires.  But  it  would  have  been  fiur  otherwise  if,  in  breaking  off  its 
connexion  with  Holland,  Belgium^  could  have  placed  itself  in  a  ntoft- 
tion  that  would  have  afforded  it  the  advantage  it  derived  izom  its 
union  with  the  latter  country.  France  had  but  to  stretch  oat  het 
arms  to  Belgium,  to  conclude  with  it  the  compact  of  a  faithful  and 
honourable  fraternity. 

The  situation  of  roland,  like  that  of  Belgium,  contained  within  it 
numerous  germs  of  revolution.  The  froward  warlike  nobility  of  Po- 
land, had  submitted  with  fierce  resentment  to  the  treaties  of  1815, 
and  had  more  than  once  endeavoured  to  cast  off  their  yoke.  Migoir 
Lukosinski,  the  instigator  of  a  oonspiracv  which  was  diacoverodi  had 
died  in  a  dungeon ;  but  the  memory  of  that  glorious  oonspizator  Izrad 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  Pole,  and  his  name  was  an  object  of  hooio 
veneration  among  the  yoimg.  A  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  in  Warsaw,  upon  the  coronation  of  Niodba;  it  fidled 
only  through  the  timidity  of  some  members  of  the  diet  In  ¥un 
haa  Prince  Lubecki,  the  emperor's  minister,  ffiven  a  prodigioiis 
impulse  to  Polish  trade;  in  vain  had  the  srand  duke  Conatantine 
succeeded  in  organiring  a  superb  and  disciplined  army,  Poland  ' 
bent  on  being  independent,  and  impatiently  endured  the 
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tyninij  of  ihe  mad  duke,  a  prince  of  stnu^  bhancter,  who  le- 
temblod  as  mow  by  his  good  qualities  as  by  his  defects,  one  of  those 
chiefs  of  barbarians  who  OTorthrew  the  Roman  empire.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  revolution  which  seemed  in  preparation,  had  not  to 
contend  with  rude  obstacles.  Brutalixed  by  the  nereditary  serfdom, 
which,  though  it  had  ceased  nnoo  Napoleon's  time  to  exist  dejure^ 
still  existed  aefaeto^  the  Pdish  peasants  knew  little  of  the  pride  of 
independence,  for  their  hearts  had  never  beaten  for  liberty.  And 
as  for  tfab  nobles,  those  alone  of  them  ardently  longed  for  an  unknown 
future,  whose  priviWes  were  reduced  to  a  mere  name,  and  who 
vc^tated  in  penury;  ror  among  the  nobles  who  possessed  along  with 
the  authority  of  high  title  that  of  fortune  likewise,  hatred  of  the 
strangcr^s  yoke  was  combated  by  the  fear  of  anarchy.  Moreover, 
b^  the  siae  of  that  noblesse,  whose  patriotism  was  timid,  though 
smccre,  there  was  the  watchful  Polish  aristocracy;  that  is  to  say,  that 
class  of  felon  nobles  who  had  accepted  from  Russia  the  titles  of  dukes, 
counts,  barons,  and  princes, — titles  formally  discountenanced  by  the 
original  constitution,  and  the  usages  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  all 
this  a  revolution  in  Poland  was  a  thing  eusj  to  foresee,  and  events 
like  those  of  July  could  not  but  render  it  inevitable. 

Thus  then — ^to  recapitulate — Russia  engaged  in  pojects  too  vast 
for  its  resources;  Prussia  at  variance  with  the  Rhenish  provinces; 
Austria  threatened  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Gtnrmany,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  independence  in  Italy;  England  irresolute,  uneasy,  and  im« 
potent;  PorUigal  and  Spain  each  on  the  eve  of  a  war  of  successioo; 
Italy,  Bel^um,  and  Poland,  execrating  the  treaties  of  1615,  and 
ready  to  nse  at  the  first  signal:  such  was  the  state  of  Europe  when 
it  was  startled  and  dazzled  by  the  revolution  of  July. 

Data  like  these  afforded  I*renchmcn  just  ^unds  for  a  boundless 
ambition,  and  any  power  worthy  of  govemmg  them  had  evidently 
the  means  in  its  Kands  of  govenung  the  world  tnrouffh  them.  Events 
called  on  them  to  assume  the  patronage  of  Constantmople,  and  gave 
Frunoe  with  the  re-establishment  of  tne  empire  of  the  Sultan,  the 
means  of  saving  Poland.  The  uniforms  of  the  French  soldiers  glitter- 
injg  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  were  enoui^h  for  the  independenoe 
of  Italy.  To  the  Belfrians  France  could  otter,  as  the  price  of  a  fhi* 
temal  union,  the  substitution  of  the  tricolour  flag  for  tne  odious  flag 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  her  markets  not  less  opulent  than  those 
of  the  Dutch  colonies.  By  declaring  strongly  for  Don  Pedro,  Franco 
would  have  forced  the  English  to  contract  an  execrable  alhanee  with 
Don  Migud,  and  would  have  sapped  their  dishonoured  domination 
in  LisboiL  It  was  easy  for  France  to  obtain  a  moral  hold  over  Spain, 
for  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  set  on  against  two  mooarchical  factions, 
eager  for  mutual  extinction,  the  Spsjiiah  refugees  invoking  the  magie 
rcmembnuioe  of  the  cortes  of  1820. 

It  was  aMoredly  a  marvellous  combination  of  circumstances  whicli 
made  the  nlvation  of  all  the  onnresKd  naticns  depend  to  such  a  de- 
gree oa  die  aggiandiaement  of  rranoe.  The  moral  grandeur  and. tkt 
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material  importance  of  the  result,  were  here  blended  together;  and 
all  wish  to  reassure  the  kings  of  Europe,  all  idea  of  fearing  them, 
showed  not  only  egotism,  but  puerility,  pettiness  of  views,  and  fee- 
bleness of  mind. 

And  then  nothing  was  ready  in  the  interior  for  large  reforms  and 
lofty  enterprises :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  some  outlet  abroad 
for  that  exuberance  of  life  which  the  revolution  had  just  created  in 
French  society.  To  bar  against  so  many  unoccupied  passions  the 
useful  and  glorious  career  opened  to  them  by  destiny,  was  to  force 
them  to  expend  their  energies  in  plots  and  agitations.  None  but 
men  of  hopeless  mediocrity  could  fail  to  see  that  to  shun  foreign 
war  at  any  price,  was  to  prepare  the  elements  for  civil  war.  The 
sceptre  was  offered  to  France,  and  to  refuse  might  cost  much  more 
than  to  seize  it. 

But  three  things  stood  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a 
vigorous  policy, — the  form  of  a  new  government,  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  king,  and  the  instincts  and  interests  of  tne  dominant 
class. 

That  a  government  may  act  powerfully  without,  its  action  must 
be  unshackled  within.  It  is  granted  only  to  firmly  seated  aristocrat 
cies,  like  that  of  England,  or  to  absolute  kings,  like  Louis  XIV.,  or 
to  vigorously  constituted  democracies,  like  that  of  the  Convention,  to 
conceive  great  enterprises  and  follow  them  out  to  the  end.     The  re- 

Jjrescntative  monarchy,  such  as  it  had  come  forth  from  the  revolution^ 
eft  two  rival  powers  at  the  summit  of  society,  whose  mutual  hostili^ 
left  them  without  force  except  for  their  mutual  destruction.  Hence 
arose  a  tendency  to  oscillation  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  consist- 
ency and  systematic  inflexibility,  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of 
vast  designs.  By  limiting  the  royal  power,  by  subjecting  all  the 
details  of  its  existence  to  rigorous  control,  by  giving  it  a  turbulent 
assembly  to  submit  to,  to  combat,  or  to  corrupt,  the  constitutional 
form  placed  the  head  of  the  state  in  a  difiicult  position;  it  forced  him 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  desire  of  preserving  his  crown.  A 
prince  who  holds  the  sceptre  in  reserve  for  his  son,  cannot  have  a 
due  degree  of  self-denial  and  daring :  even  though  he  be  not  selfish  as 
a  man,  he  will  be  so  as  a  father :  such  is  the  vice  of  hereditary  govern- 
ments.  But  how  much  more  serious  is  this  inconvenience,  when  the 
throne  is,  so  to  speak,  cast  into  the  midst  of  a  peipetual  tempest. 

So,  then,  Louis  Philippe  was  by  character,  and  by  position,  but  the 
first  bourgeois  in  his  kingdom.  Now  the  bourgeoisie  was  in  no  way 
tempted  by  the  lustre  of  heroic  adventures.  Composed  in  part  cdf 
banRers,  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  stockliolders,  and  proprietors, 
men  of  peace,  and  ready  to  conceive  alarm,  it  was  nervously  alive  to 
the  fear  of  unforeseen  contingencies.  The  greatness  of  France  was 
for  it  another  name  for  war;  and  in  war  it  beheld  only  the  interrup- 
tion of  commercial  relations,  tlie  fell  of  this  or  that  branch  of  traae, 
the  loss  of  markets,  failures,  and  bankruptcies.  No  change  had 
they  known,  those  men,  who  in  1614,  and  again  in  1815,  had 
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shouted,  Down  wUh  Napoleon!  whilst  the  enemy  was  knocking  at 
thcgatcs  of  the  capital. 

The  obstacles,  therefore,  to  the  adoption  of  a  French,  and  a 
thoroughly  revolutionary  policy,  did  not  exist  in  Europe;  they  ex- 
isted in  France. 

Neverthele«!S,  even  without  Pteppinff  out  of  the  narrow  sphere  to 
which  a  constitutional  monarchy  confined  the  revolution  of  July, 
the  now  dynasty  might  have  carved  out  for  itself  an  independent 
and  original  course  in  Europe,  had  it  been  happily  inspired.  Louis 
Philippe  might  have  said  to  the  Powers, "  In  tne  name  of  the  French 
bourgeoisie,  of  which  I  am  the  representative,  I  adhere  to  the  terri- 
torial arrano^ements  stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  and  I  repu- 
diate every  idea  of  conauest.  I  pledge  myself,  moreover,  to  set  up  a 
permanent  barrier  against  the  torrent  of  revolution.  But  in  order 
that  I  may  fulfil  this  twofold  mission,  it  is  essential  that  the  principles, 
by  virtue  of  which  I  am  king,  and  which  are  those  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
shall  acquire  force  and  authority  in  Europe.  I  cannot  bridle  demo- 
cratic and  conquering  France,  without  the  help  of  constitutional 
Europe.  My  cause  being  identical  with  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  I 
cannot  lon^  count  on  its  sympathies  at  home,  unless  I  make  its  doc- 
trines and  Its  interests  triumphant  abroad.  In  proclaiming  that  all 
governments  were  responsible  to,  and  for  each  other,  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance laid  down  a  just  principle,  of  which  it  only  remains  to  make  an 
application,  conformable  to  tne  course  of  events  and  ideas.  The  con- 
stitutional system  exists  in  England ;  it  has  just  obtained  the  upper- 
hand  in  France;  it  may  easily  be  introduced  into  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Belgium ;  it  aspires  to  be  perfected  in  Germany.  Well 
then,  in  the  name  of  bourgeois  France,  which  has  placecl  the  crown 
on  my  head,  I  offer  my  support  to  the  bourgeoisie  in  all  the  countries 
c»f  Europe,  and  I  offer  the  alliance  of  France,  and  the  peace  of  the 
world,  as  the  price  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional  principle." 

This  langua^  certainly  would  not  have  been  the  adequate  ex- 
pression of  all  the  noble  passions,  or  of  all  the  legitimate  interests 
of*  France :  but  it  was  the  only  language  that  could  have  been  held 
becominjrly  and  judiciously,  in  a  monarchical  and  bourgeois  point  of 
view.  Had  war  broken  out  in  this  case,  royalty  would  have  found 
support  within  and  without ;  it  would  have  engaged  in  its  favour  the 
popularity  acquired  hj  a  show  of  energy ;  and  far  from  exposing 
Itself  to  the  asaaults  of'^the  democratic  spint,  it  would  have  turned  its 
own  weapons  agminst  it 

The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  understood  nothing  of  all  this. 
The  mediocrity  of  the  men  to  whom  were  committed  the  destinies 
of  France  was  the  most  humiliating  and  the  foremost  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. 

These  explanations  were  necessary  towards  fumisliing  a  clue  to 
the  dinlamatic  arrangements  we  shall  e  to  d<  it.  To  show  how 
incapable  and  disastrous  was  the  diplon     7  of  In     e,  it  1 

NUT  to  point  out  how  vast,  how  glori<  s  t      o      ir  <         a  < 

bciorc  her,  had  fortune  placed  the  ^        t  p<  « 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  bourgeoisie  was  trium{)hant.  It  had  placed  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  who  owed  his  authority  to  its  gift  alone.  The  ministers 
were  men  whose  power  and  reputation  it  had  created.  The  modi- 
fied charter  was  but  a  constitution  fitted  to  its  use.  The  Icffialative 
Sower  belonged  to  it  by  right  of  occupation,  and  a  moments  confi- 
encc  in  its  own  strength  had  been  enough  to  enable  it  to  retain 
that  power  in  the  absence  of  all  constituent  authority. 

Wishing  to  complete  its  work, it  had  but  little  left  to  attempt. 

By  rendering  the  oath  of  allegiance  obligatory,  it  forced  the 
sincere  legitimists  to  resign  and  leave  it  master  of  the  parliamentazj 
field. 

By  means  of  the  forced  resignations  of  the  different  ministcia,  it 
found  its  way  into  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  seized  on  the  admini- 
etration. 

By  means  of  the  national  guard,  organized  with  marveUous  nu- 
dity, it  enabled  itself  to  reign  supreme  in  the  thoroughfares. 

Nevertheless,  towards  the  end  of  April,  a  strange  spectacle  was 
exhibited  in  the  capital.  Several  thousand  artisans,  marshalled  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  trades,  were  seen  walking  in  procession  along  the 
auays  and  the  boulevards.  They  marched  slowly  and  in  Rood  order; 
ley  had  no  weapons  ;  their  demeanour  was  grave,  and  not  a  cry 
wafl  uttered  by  the  saddened  midtitude.  In  this  manner  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hotel  of  the  prefect  of  police  to  demand  justice  for 
themselves,  and  compassion  for  their  wives  and  children ;  for  the 
revolution  they  had  accomplished  had  been  fatal  to  them.  Alreadji 
on  the  13th  of  August,  a  nimierous  assemblage  of  joumejmea- 
butchers  had  traverse!  the  dty,  silently  by  torchUght. 

Ere  long  an  extreme  agitation  manifested  itselfamon^thepec^Ie. 
Wretches,  covered  with  dirty  rags,  just  as  Paris  had  lately  seen 
them  braving  death,  asscmblod  tumultuously  in  the  jpublic  ^laoei. 
Concourses  gathered  before  the  offices  of  the  several  nunisters,  in  the 
Hace  de  Greve,  in  front  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  in  every  spot  that 
was  tlie  abode  of  power  and  pleasure.  The  sufferings  of  toe  poor 
found  expression  by  turns  in  fiery  invectives  and  in  touching  lamen- 
tation?. Some  bewailed  the  abrupt  suspension  of  work,  otnerB  the 
diminution  of  wages :  some  indignantly  denoimced  the  preferGBce 

Siven  in  certain  factories  to  foreign  workmen ;  all  execrated  the  mnr* 
crous  influence  of  machinery.  Have  we  fought  for  so  little?  they 
exclaimed.  Here  we  arc,  worse  off  after  the  event  than  before  it: 
.what  a  destiny  is  ours,  and  what  do  they  mean  by  talking  of  our 
victory?  They  call  us  tlie  sovereign  people,  and  we  are  not  even  pro* 
prietors  of  our  own  hands  and  arms.  We  lu^ve  saved  the  eountiy, 
eo  they  declare,  and  our  families  droop  around  us,  with  no  altema^ve 
but  beggary  or  despair. 
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Thus  were  fottfiil  discords  alreadjr  begixming  to  show  themaelTei. 
The  bouxgeoiae,  all  powerful  in  societTby  its  poflsesmon  of  the  soily 
of  capital,  and  of  credit,  had  now  only  to  provide  for  the  estabfidi- 
ment  of  its  political  supremacy.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
ignorant  as  yet  to  desire  any  share  of  avil  power,  writhed  under  the 
yoke  of  a  social  system  that  entailed  on  it  nothing  but  oppression. 

It  is  certain  that  the  revolution  of  July  had  rendered  the  sufferings 
of  the  working  classes  more  acute.  The  vanquished  party  consisted 
of  opulent  men;  its  defeat  was  a  heavy  blow  to  all  the  employments 
dependant  on  luxury.  The  future  too,  was  uncertain;  war  was  poa- 
able;  and  the  enthusiasm  affected  by  statesmen  only  veiled  the  cti^ 
trust  that  narrowed  the  hearts  of  the  rich.  Hence  irreparable  difr> 
asters,  and  among  the  people  a  bitterness  of  feeling  exasperated  bj 
disappointed  hopes. 

Toe  first  measures  adopted  by  the  government  were  not  of  a  nature 
to  calm  this  effervescence.  The  law  proposed  by  Marshal  Greraxd  to 
assure  the  position  of  military  officers  assuredly  imbodied  a  great 
principle;  nevertheless,  this  eager  solicitude  displayed  as  to  the  annj 
might  appear  menacing  at  the  commencement  of  a  reign.  Aa  fiir 
M.  Guizot*s  bill  respecting  the  re-elecdon  of  deputies  promoted  to 
public  offices,  it  tended  to  realize  a  reform  that  was  futile  under  the 
circumstances. 

Great  political  situations  demand  great  enterprises;  but  the  bonx^ 
geoisic  ha\'ing  arrived  at  the  goal  of  its  wishes,  its  policy  was  now 
to  hinder  the  awakening  of  new  dcnrcs;  it  would  naturally  seek  to 
tame  down  every  thing,  because  that  was  the  surest  way  of  bridling 
public  impetuosity. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  undignified  policy  that  M.  Guizot  aid, 
on  demanding  of  the  chamber  a  credit  ofnve  millions,  to  be  applied 
to  public  works;  '^  The  commotion  of  a  great  shock  cannot  subside 
in  a  day,  and  rumour  is  still  strong^  after  the  dan^  is  past  The 
good  sense  of  the  people  admits  this,  and  seeks  m  wore  a  refuge 
against  fresh  agitations." 

Subsequently  M.  Guiiot  imbodied  the  same  thought  with  onel 
precision  in  an  apothegm,  exclaiming,  '*  IVork  is  a  bndle.*' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  trouble  went  on  increasing  in  the  capitali  and 
began  even  to  spread  beyond  it  The  workmen  of  Rouen  acmsaidad 
an  augmentation  of  wages,  or  a  diminution  of  their  toil  In  maaj 
places  the  collection  of  duties  and  taxes  was  put  a  stop  to  by  vi^par- 
ous  resistance.  In  the  month  of  August  alone,  the  tieasory  sustsmed 
a  loss  of  two  millions  out  of  thirteen  which  the  indirect  contribataons 
should  have  brought  in.  Lastly,  the  tax  on  drink  was  so  strongly 
reostod^  that  the  chamber  were  obliged  to  auictian  provisioiiatty  a 
law  substituting  a  composition  for  the  ordinary  mode  of  paymenti 
at  the  option  of  the  vender. 

Now  whilst  the  people  was  suffering  and  palpitating,  the  bon^ 
geoiaie  oontimicd  to  indulge  in  tfae^  intaxiwtina  oC  ila  own^ 
The  theatres  resounded  with  patnotio  aonga.    A  (         '^ 
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been  named  for  the  distribution  of  the  national  rewards :  was 
this  enough  for  the  braving  of  so  many  dangers  and  evils?  Depu- 
tations from  all  points  of  France  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch 
those  homaces  that  arc  rendered,  without  variation,  to  every  prince; 
and  Louis  rhilippe  accepted  them  with  a  goodnatured  simplicity 
that  afforded  his  courtiers  welcome  opportunities  for  the  parade  of 
their  zeal.  The  poets  rapturously  celebrated  the  virtues  of  the  king, 
and  Hnkcd  them  with  the  heroism  of  the  people.  A  banquet  of 
400  covers  was  given  by  the  city  to  General  Lafayette.  The  fimii* 
lies  that  wanted  bread  saw  all  this  ;  they  murmured  at  it  perhaps; 
but  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  the  murmurs  of  the  poor  die 
away  without  an  echo  when  they  are  not  converted  by  a  saa  fatality 
into  cries  of  battle. 

Nothing  was  left  undone  to  take  from  the  complaints  of  the  peo- 
ple that  character  of  reaUty  which  they  derived  from  events.  In 
a  little  paper  addressed  by  Charles  Dupin  to  the  workinff  classes,  he 
besought  the  artisans,  whom  he  called  his  friends,  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  perfidious  instigations.  The  hberal  papers  went  still 
further,  and  denounced  as  spies,  or  as  men  escaped  from  the  galley 
all  those  workmen  who  harangued  violently  against  machinery.  In 
order  to  sow  discord  among  the  people,  and  so  fetter  its  strength,  a 
bitter  and  virulent  protest  against  tlie  disorders  that  were  dreaded 
was  printed  and  published,  and  its  authorship  ascribed  to  workmen, 
whose  names  however  were  not  made  known. 

Destruction  of  machinery  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  brutal 
course  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  one  from  which 
they  would  have  been  the  first  to  suffer.  And  yet  if  machines 
ultimately  produce  incontestable  advantages,  the  accidental  evils  that 
arise  from  their  sudden  introduction  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
vices  of  the  social  system.  Execration  of  machinery  was  therefore 
natural  among  poor  workmen,  the  victims  of  homici^l  competition: 
to  brand  them  with  the  name  of  culprits  was  a  dishonest  manoeuvre. 
But  interests  tliat  are  attacked  are  implacable,  and  nothing  comes 
amiss  to  them  by  which  they  can  defend  themselves. 

In  this  case,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  dancer  was  serious:  accord- 
ingly the  legitimist  journals  did  not  hold  a  language  different  fix>m 
that  of  the  other  pubUc  prints.  The  men  of  the  beaten  party  would 
not  have  been  sorry  to  see  the  revolution  devour  itself;  the  loss  of 
their  property  however  was  a  sacrifice  they  were  not  prepared  to  pay 
for  the  gratihcation  of  their  resentment. 

The  leaders  of  the  people  had,  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, uttered  words  of  pregnant  meaning;  they  had  spoken  of  the 
sovereiffnty  of  tlie  people :  it  was  not  long  before  they  felt  afraid  that 
its  pride  had  been  too  strongly  excited.  To  turn  it  away  fix>m  all 
aspiring  hopes  by  dexterously  depreciating  its  services,  and  to  give 
the  bourgeoisie  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  fight  which  should  serve 
to  account  for  the  part  it  took  in  the  triumph,  henceforth  " 
the  most  earnest  endeavour  of  the  Orleanists* 
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•'  Tbe  mnrkiiig  people  of  Paris/'  said  tlie  NaiUmal  of  the  18th 
August,  1830,  **  is  not  the  people;  it  is  only,  like  the  artists,  the 
ghopkccpeis,  &c.,  a  part  of  the  people." 

Thus  to  divest  the  word  peapk  of  its  ordinary  signification  would 
have  been  but  a  frivolous  caprice^  if  the  new  definition  had  not 
concealed  important  ulterior  intentions.  The  fact  was,  there  was  a 
wish  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  that  was  brilliant  and  original  in  the 
seizure  of  the  thoroughfares  by  the  multitude.  And  again,  that 
community  of  interests  which  was  assumed  in  words,  without  being 
carried  out  in  the  practice  of  social  life,  was  designed  either  to  dis- 
arm or  to  calumniate  the  popular  discontent. 

A  truce  was  made  to  these  bickerings  by  the  review  of  the  national 

rrd,  which  took  place  on  tlie  29th  of  August.  A  tent  was  pitched 
the  king  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars,  which  was  crowded  with  an 
armed  host  Gencml  Lafayette  distributed  the  colours  to  the  several 
legions,  and  received  their  oaths  of  fidelitv  in  the  king's  name.  The 
sun  ehonc  with  the  most  dazzling  lustre ;  the  equipment  of  the  lenons 
was  ma^ificent.  The  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the  revolution  of  July, 
and  which  had  not  yet  subsided,  broke  out  during  that  whole  gala- 
day  in  impassioned  acclamations  and  songs  of  triumph.  The  deueht 
of  the  new  monarch  must  liave  been  great,  for  his  popularity  at  that 
time  seemed  immense,  and  almost  ecjual  to  that  of  Lafayette. 

But  at  the  verj'  same  time  there  was  talk  of  a  tragical  and  mys- 
terious event,  that  was  for  ever  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  Uie 
early  annals  of  the  reign. 

It  would  be  enough  to  make  bare  mention  of  that  event,  had  it 
been  one  to  excite  only  a  frivolous  curiosity  or  a  transient  emotion 
among  tl)e  people :  but  there  was  this  much  remarkable  in  it,  that 
biv^'ide  tli<.'  disasters  of  c^randeur  punished  in  the  successor  of  Louis 
XIV.  it  displayed  in  the  last  of  the  G>ndes  the  woes  of  grandeur 
fallen.  Then  it  gave  rise  to  discussions  the  noise  of  which  drowned 
the  joyous  accluinations  which  human  baseness  raises  round  new 
til  rones,  and  it  awoke  strange  and  terrible  suspicions,  the  envenomed 
trace  of  which  we  shall  discover  in  the  subsequent  contests.  It  is 
for  tliis  reaiton  I  liave  judged  that  a  detailed  account  of  such  u  matter 


out,  the  Due  de  BourboUi 
^  ....v^  ..^  ^w..... ,  ,.».  "*>"^  ^i«»^«v  ""*  his  domains,  a  stranger  alike 
to  the  care:*  of  ]x)litic.'«  and  to  its  perils.  But  his  mind  was  scixod 
with  dtvp  dismay  at  the  news  of  the  misfortunes  that  smote  him  in 
thr  iHTSon?  uf  his  kindred.  I  le  trembled  for  Charles  X.,  he  trembled 
for  niinself;  and  ere  long  his  fears  and  his  sorrows  were  aggravated 

*  Tlie  namtin*  the  rvacWr  U  aliuut  to  pvruse  U  Ibiiodud  out  only  on  an  attentive 
rxamiimtioa  and  raoipariton  uf  the  various  deposiUoDf  made  during  a  long  judicial 
inquiry,  but  alio  on  otBcial  docunicnt«  and  authentk  papers  kindlj  communirsHd 

to  UA  • 

\Vu  hare  thought  it  our  dntj  to  rclat«  ciicomatanees  of  little  apparent  impoHsiH^ 
Kt-nuM.*  they  are.  in  mUty,  of  aeriouf  ■ignifloanofl^  and  msjr  serrt  tovards  tiH  m* 
luiion  uf  10  importaot  and  ao  melaiicboly  a  ] 
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by  all  the  tortures  of  unoertainty.  Overwhelmed  with  yesrs  and  in- 
firmities, had  he  a  right  to  await  the  accomplishment  of  his  destiny 
without  accelerating  it  by  a  useless  devotedness?  Or  onght  he,  re- 
kindling his  energies  by  the  recollection  of  his  youthful  fights  and 
feuds,  to  go  and  join  his  unfortunate  master,  and  offer  him,  if  not  the 
aid,  at  least  the  consoling  offices  of  a  fearless  fidelity?  The  place  of  a 
Conde  is  by  his  king's  side  in  the  hour  of  danger,  was  whispeied  in 
the  prince^  ear  by  his  most  zealous  retainers;  and  M.  Choulot  ex- 
claimed, in  answer  to  less  qnritcd  admonitions,  ^^  When  the  Prince 
de  Conde  took  up  arms  in  1793,  did  he  wait  for  the  advice  of  the 
Ducd'Orleans?' 

But  the  feeble  old  man  was  then  wholly  under  the  control  of  a 
woman  whose  orirai  was  obscure,  whose  fimiily  name  was  uncertain, 
who  had  formerly,  it  was  said,  figured  on  the  boards  of  Corent- 
^arden  Theatre,  who  having  afterwards  formed  a  connexion  with  a 
foreigner  of  enormous  wealth,  had  lived  at  Tumham-green  on  the 
wages  of  dishonour,  and  who,  lastly,  having  become  all  powerful 
over  the  heart  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  had  married  the  Haion  de 
Fcuchc^res,  a  frank,  honest  soldier,  whose  abused  good  fiiith  served 
for  some  time  to  conceal  the  scandal  of  adulterous  amours.  Now  by 
a  concatenation  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  unprofitable  to  re- 
late, the  interests  of  that  woman  became  closely  connected  with  those 
of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

Endowed  with  talent,  grace,  and  beauty,  at  once  insinuating  and 
imperious,  fond  and  haughty  by  turns,  Madame  de  Feuch^ies  had 
by  ncr  influence  over  the  Due  de  Bourbon  obtained  the  testamentary 
bequest  of  the  domains  of  St  Leu  and  Boissy  in  1824,  and  various 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  a  million,  in  1825.  She  coveted  still  more. 
By  and  by  she  obtained  the  proceeds  of  the  forest  of  Enghien,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Boissy  and  St.  Leu,  of  which  she  had  by  anti- 
cipation the  actual  enjoyment;  and  even  this  was  not  enough  to 
satiate  her  cravings.  But  a  secret  uneasiness  no  doubt  troubled  her 
in  the  exercise  of  her  imbounded  power  over  the  duke:  she  had 
reason  to  fear  that  the  death  of  her  benefactor  would  leave  her 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  his  heirs  whom  she  stripped  of  their  inhe- 
ritance, to  the  lawsuits  which  captation  provokes,  perhaps  to  the 
indignation  of  public  opinion.  This  was  an  awkward  dilemma,  and 
one  which  has  given  the  enemies  of  Madame  de  Feuchthrcs  reason 
to  believe  that  in  causing  the  Due  d'Aumale  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  her  only  object  had  been  to  secure  herseli  the 
patronage  of  a  powerful  house. 

What  is  certain  is,  that  in  a  letter  written  in  1827,  in  reply  to 
one  in  which  the  baroness  offered  her  services,  the  Duchesse  d  Or- 
leans wrote  thus  to  her:  "  I  am  very  much  touched,  madame,  by 
what  you  tell  me  of  your  anxiety  to  bring  about  that  result  whicK 
you  look  on  as  likely  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  ]\L  le  Due  de  Bourbon; 
and  believe  me,  if  1  have  the  happiness  to  find  my  son  become  his 
adopted  cliild,  you  will  receive  from  us  at  all  times  and  in  all  drcum- 
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stances  that  topport^  for  you  and  yoara  which  yoa  are  pleased  to 
dcmandy  and  ol  which  a  mother's  gratitude  will  be  for  you  a  suie 
guarantee.*' 

It  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  for  a  woman  like  the  Duchesae 
d'Orl^ans  to  associate  her  maternal  hopes  with  such  equivocal  advo* 
cacy.  She  consented  to  do  so  however;  but  the  dignity  of  her 
character  reappeared  in  this  other  passage  of  her  letter:  '*  We  ha^o 
thought  it  our  duty  to  abstain  from  any  proceeding  which  might 
have  the  appearance  of  prompting  a  choice  or  wishing  to  anti- 
cipate it." 

It  seems  that  this  reserve  was  rt^jardcd  by  the  Due  d'Orleans  as 
a  scruple  from  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  free  himselH  Leamincp 
from  Madame  dc  Feuchcres,  on  tlie  2d  of  May,  1829,  that  she  haa 
written  a  pressing  and  impassioned  letter  to  her  lover,  urging  him  to 
adopt  the  Due  d'Aumale,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  address  himself 
directly  to  the  Due  de  Bourbon.  He  let  him  know  in  perfectly 
measured  and  becoming  language  how  much  he  was  touch^  by  the 
kind  offices  of  Madame  de  F euch^res,  and  how  proud  it  would  make 
him  to  have  the  glorious  name  of  Conde  borne  oy  one  of  his  sons. 

The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  seized  with  deep  uneasiness  at  tliis  un- 
expected blow.  Though  he  had  always  in  his  interoomse  with  the 
Orleans  family  conducted  himself  with  exquisite  politcnessy  which 
sometimes  even  assumed  the  outward  tokens  of  friendship,  he  saw 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  Duo  d'Orleans,  received  his  infrequent 
visits  with  hesitation,  and  hardly  ever  wrote  to  liim  except  to  enter 
into  explanations  of  the  frivolities  of  ceremony,  frivolities  to  which 
the  Due  d*Orleans,  all  bourgeois  as  we  Iiave  since  seen  him,  attached 
inonlinatc  importance.  The  Due  dc  Bourbon  had  consented  to  be 
goiliuther  to  tnut  young  Due  d*Aumale,  who  was  talked  of  to  him, 
but  in  doin^  so  he  had  no  intention  of  making  him  his  heir.  To 
leave  the  inheritance  of  tlie  Cundes  to  a  fiunily  which  had  had  at  its 
head  the  enemy  of  the  noblesse  and  of  the  monarchy,  appeared  to 
the  old  leader  of  the  armed  emigration  a  betrayal  of  duty  and  almost 
an  impiety.  lie  could  not  forget  tliat  a  d^Orleans,  carrying  hifl 
(•«»urt  mto  on  a.<«senibly  of  regicides,  Imd  voted  for  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  ami  that  another  d'Orlean?  had  fought  under  the  ban- 
ner:<  of  Dumouriez.  But  on  the  one  Imnd  how  could  he  without 
iiL-ult  refuse  wluit  he  was  sui)]x>8ed  to  be  so  desirous  of  riving?  And 
on  the  other  how  was  he  to  bear  up  against  the  violent  anger  of 
Madame  de  Feucheres?  Ik.^idi^  tlie  crafty  baroness  had  taken  care 
to  write  to  him,  "  ITie  king  and  the  royal  family  wish  that  you 
should  make  choice  of  a  prince  of  your  iumily  to  be  one  day  tho 
inheritor  of  your  name  and  fortune.  It  is  thought  tliat  I  am  the 
only  obstacle  to  the  fulfdment  of  this  trish  ....  I  entreat  you  to  pat 
au  end  to  this  painful  situation  by  adopting  an  heir  ....  You  vrill 
thoreby,  my  dearest  friend,  secure  tho  good  will  of  the  royal  ikmily 
and  a  less  unluippy  future  for  yotur  poor  Sophie." 

Tlie  Due  de  Bourbon  was  not  capabk 
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tliiskind:  still  there  was  something  in  them  so  despotic,  so  importu- 
nate,  that  he  could  not  suppress  nis  indignation.  He  complained 
bitterly  to  Madame  de  Feuchfires,  that  without  consulting  him, 
without  inquiring  what  were  his  intentions,  she  had  entered  upon 
so  important  an  affair  with  the  Due  d'Orleans.  The  baroness  let 
the  storm  blow  over;  and  that  same  day  she  wrote  to  the  prinoe 
that  the  Due  d'Orleans  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  London, 
that  she  expected  him  to  breakfast,  that  the  opportunity  was  a 
favourable  one  for  an  interview,  and  that  it  might  take  place  ^^  ¥rith- 
out  any  thing  positive  being  said." 

Thus  beset  and  harassed  on  all  sides,  and  deprived  even  of  the 
possibility  of  reflecting,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  gave  way;  the  de- 
sired interview  took  place.  No  decision,  however,  was  come  to. 
Still  the  Due  d'Orleans  felt  already  so  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  hopes,  that  he  secretly  directed  one  of  his  lawyers,  M.  Dupin,  to 
prepare  the  draft  of  a  will  in  favour  of  the  Due  d'Aumale.*  This 
draft,  which  the  prince  would  only  have  to  sign,  would  save  him  the 
trouble  of  composition,  and  facilitate  the  realization  of  a  plan  so 
skilfully  contrived. 

Meanwhile  the  baroness  redoubled  her  importunities,  whilst  the 
old  prince  gave  vent  to  his  repugnance  in  lamentable  bursts  of  aneer. 
He  had  known  no  rest  since  this  fatal  matter  had  occupied  his  thoughts ; 
his  blood  he  said  was  on  fire,  and  he  passed  whole  nights  witnout 
sleep.  Incautious  expressions  oflen  escaped  him  in  presence  of 
obscure  witnesses,  that  betrayed  the  agitation  of  his  mind;  and  the 
silent  retreat  of  Chantilly  was  often  startled  with  the  sound  of  de- 
plorable altercations.  "  My  death  is  the  only  thing  they  look  for," 
exclaimed  one  day  in  a  fit  of  despair  tliat  pallid  representative  of  an 
illustrious  race.  Another  day  he  forgot  nimself  so  far  as  to  say  to 
M.  dc  Surval,  "  Once  they  shall  have  obtained  from  me  what  they 
desire,  my  life  may  be  in  jeopardy."  Finally,  with  one  of  those 
strange  stratagems  on  which  the  excess  of  their  irresolution  sometimes 
casts  men  of  no  vigour  or  elasticity  of  mind,  he  resolved  to  appeal 
to  tlie  generosity  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  himself,  in  order  to  escape 

*  The  following  is  the  letter  M.  Dupin  wrote  to  the  Doc  d*Orlvanf  on  this 
subject : 

*'  MoNSEiGNEUR,— I  scud  jou  hercwith  the  draft  your  rojol  highness  directed  me 
to  draw  up  before  your  departure. 

^  In  strict  accordance  with  the  secrecy  your  royal  highness  enjoined  me  toobserre, 
I  send  you  my  second  minute,  written  with  my  own  hand,  since  I  did  not  wish  to 
intrust  it  to  that  of  another. 

**  Tlie  same  desire  of  absolute  secrecy  lias  prevented  me  from  conferring  with  the 
other  jurisconsults,  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  consult,  but  whom  your  royal  high- 
ness will  always  have  it  in  your  power  to  question  if  you  think  it  advisable. 

**  Ix^ft  to  my  own  unaided  resources,  I  have  done  my  best;  I  have  endearowed 
fully  to  ensure  the  noble  wishes  of  his  Royal  Highness  M.  Ic  Due  de  Bourbon;  and  thai 
they  n)i>;ht  not  in  any  case  prove  illusory  or  susceptible  of  being  attacked  by  third 
parties  always  litifdou^ly  disposed  in  such  cases,  I  have  added  to  the  clause  rdativv 
to  adoption  that  of  a  formal  institution  as  heir,  which  I  judged  imditpensM^  to  the 
validity  of  the  entire  act.    I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

«  Dupw  Aine.- 
*  Underlined  in  the  original 
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the  penccntions  of  Madame  dc  Fcuclieres.  '^  The  busineffl  we  have 
in  hand,  Monfiieur,"  he  wrote  to  him  on  the  20th  of  August,  1829, 
*'  commenced  unknown  to  mc,  and  rather  heedlessly  by  Madame 
de  Fcuchercs,  is  infinitely  distressing  to  me,  as  you  may  have 
remarked:'*  and  he  besought  his  kinsman  to  intercede  with  the 
baroness  and  prevail  on  her  to  give  up  her  projects  respecting  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  to  whom  he  promised,  after  ail,  a  public  and  certain 
testimony  of  his  afiection. 

The  Due  d'Orleans  replied  to  this  singular  appeal;  he  went  imme- 
diately to  Madame  de  Feucheres,  and  in  presence  of  a  witness  she 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  provide,  he  intreated  her  to  discontinue 
her  suit.  The  baroness  was  inflexible.  So  the  Due  d'^Orleans, 
without  compromising  his  son's  prospects  had  all  the  merit  with  the 
Due  de  Bourbon  of  an  honourable  act,  and  of  no  common  dis- 
interestedness. 

This  was  too  forced  and  violent  a  state  of  things  not  to  end  in 
some  terrible  explosion.  The  Due  de  Bourbon  being  in  the  billiard- 
n)om  of  tlie  piduee  in  Paris  on  the  29th  of  August,  1829,  M.  Surval, 
who  was  in  the  adjoining  Rilon,  heard  loud  talking,  and  his  own 
name  called  out.  lie  nij?ht»<l  in,  and  found  the  prince  in  a  frightful 
pus.<ion.  "  Only  see  in  what  a  passion  Monseigneur  puts  himself, 
and  without  u  cause,'*  said  Madame  de  Feucheres;  **  try  and  calm 
him." — "  Yes,  Madame,**  cried  the  old  man,  **  it  is  horrible,  atro- 
cious, thus  to  put  a  knife  to  my  throat  to  make  me  do  a  tiling  you 
know  1  so  abhor;*'  and  seizing  her  hand,  he  added,  with  a  signifi- 
cant gi'siure,  *'  Well,  then,  plunge  the  knife  in  at  once — plunge  it!" 

Tlio  next  day,  August  30,  1829,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  drew  up 
and  signe<K  n(»t  in  pr<*senee  nf  Madame  de  Feuclii-res,  a  will  by  which 
he  made  the  Due  d'Aunialo  nis  universal  legatee,  and  secured  the 
])aron<:ss  a  beijuest,  in  money  and  lands,  often  millions  (40,000/.). 

Such  were  the  ties  subsisting,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  l)etwe<»n  Madame  de  Feucheres  and  the  prince  whom  that 
revohition  made  king.* 

Knthnilli-d  as  he  was,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  eould  hardly  refuse 
lii>  adhesion  in  thf  new  dynasty,  but  all  his  ulfections  belonged 
to  the  fallen  monarch.     He  asked  himself  with  terror  what  was  to 

A  ...  ■      ■  "  I         ■       .11— -III! 

*  Tlu*  fiillowiii^'  in  n  letter  wriiii-ii  by  the  Due  d'Orliuns  to  Mudaiuc  tic  Fvuchdretp 

**  <  >ur  little  irAuiiiiUo  liAi  tie(-n  minu'whnt  unwi>n,but  n»t  lo  much  bo  m  tormtuc  us 
any  ulunii;  hut  he  luut  hiul  a  fevi-r  in  oiiiM.-qucn(%  tif  uvcrfati|cuc,  and,  we  believe,  of 
fX|M)»urv  til  cmM.  We  M'lit  la  CleniitnU  fur  M.  I^voit,  wliu  »  at  tiK.'  liead  (if  the 
Hi  lie  tie  mi-ilieiiie  and  of  tlie  tsrvAt  hrKpital,  anil  whn  is  very  vkilful.  He  ninfinned 
lit  in  tlic  «»pinirin  that  there  wan  rfally  nothing  lerijUJi  in  tlic  matter.  In  fact,  the 
fever  liaa  k'ft  him  these  two  ilavs.  He  luay  be  cuntiUcTi'il  quite  recovered  from  this 
traoiient  iiulispoaitiiin,  and  iin  liiii  return  he  will  certainly  be  able  to  go  and  tee  hif 
iriHlfatlier.  whem'vcr  he  will  have  tlie  frooitneM  to  penult  him. 

**  Receive,  MadanK*.  the  very  lincero  aMurance  of  all  the  leiitimenta  you  knov  I 
entertain  for  you,  and  on  which  1  tnut  you  ever  idy. 

(Signed)  L.  Pn.  D'OuiAiit. 

**  Madame  hi  Durhctac'd'Oriianj  and  my  alater  rranetl  me  to  pmwt  yoo  iB  thdr 
cooiiiliiniiita,  and  ve  allbof  you  to  pi««nt  oqn  to  It.  to  Doc  de  r 
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be  the  lot  of  tliat  family  so  abruptly  hurried  from  the  throne  into 
exile?  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  mere  mention  of  Charles  X/s  name; 
he  Irnd  renounced  all  amusements,  and  this  cry  of  sorrow  often 
escaped  his  lips:  **  Ah !  it  is  too  much  to  behold  two  revolutions; 
I  have  lived  long  enough.'^  He  dreaded,  too,  tempests  like  tho8C  he 
had  in  his  youth  seen  sweeping  over  kings  and  nobles;  and  thought 
full  surely  that  brigands  woiQd  overrun  the  fields  and  pillage  the 
chateaux.  He  therefore  ordered  that  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  protection  of  his  domains,  and  during  the  days  immediately  suc- 
ceedmg  the  revolution  his  horses  remained  ready  saddled  for  flight 

These  apprehensions  did  not  last  long.  The  general  restoration 
of  tranquillity  soon  reassured  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  the  news  of 
the  embarkation  of  the  exiles  put  an  end  to  his  last  fears.  But  his 
melancholy  survived  tlie  cause  that  had  at  first  accounted  for  it 
His  attendants  remarked  this,  and  some  of  them  thought  they  per- 
ceived a  singular  change  in  his  demeanour  towards  Madame  dc 
Fcucheres;  her  name  pronounced  in  his  presence  seemed,  at  times, 
to  aScct  him  painfully.  His  fondness  for  her,  though  always  pro- 
vident and  anticipating  her  least  wishes,  was  markea  with  a  sort  of 
terror.  It  was  observed  that,  contrary  to  his  long  custom,  he  no 
longer  made  it  a  point  to  open  his  letters  in  her  presence.  At 
last  he  disclosed  to  M.  de  Choulot,  his  capitaine  des  c/uuteMj  and  to 
Manoun/f  his  confidential  valet-de'cliambre ^  his  design  of  making  a 
long  journey.  The  project  coincided  with  the  demand  of  a  miUion 
in  bank-notes  made  by  the  prince  to  his  intendant,  M.  de  Surval. 
As  to  his  motives,  he  communicated  them  to  no  one,  but  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  as  to  the  journey,  above  all  as  regarded  Madame 
de  Fcucheres. 

The  baroness,  on  her  part,  was  not  without  uneasiness  about  the 
execution  of  the  will.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have  the  be- 
quests in  her  favour  converted  into  donations,  and  as  the  duty  on 
registration  would  have  drawn  too  large  a  sum  from  the  prince's 
coffers,  M.  de  Surval  had  proposed  to  sell  to  Madame  Adelaide,  the 
king's  sister,  the  domain  ol'  St.  Leu,  which  constituted  part  of  the 
legacy  to  Madame  dc  Fcucheres. 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  flight  attempted  by  tlic  Due  dc 
Bourbon  disappointed  his  expectation.  ManOury  was  to  have  pro- 
cured passports,  taken  a  carnage,  and  gone  to  wait  for  liis  master  at 
Moiss<.4les.  'J'his  arrangement  was  frustrated  by  the  impossibility  of 
executing  it  without  having  it  talked  of.  liut  the  pnnce  did  not 
the  lessix^rsist  in  liis  wish  to  quit  St.  Ia^u. 

Dark  rumours  cin-ulated,  at  the  Rime  time,  about  the  ch&teau. 
It  was  reported  that  on  tlie  morning  of  the  1 1th  of  August  tlie  prince 
had  been  ibun-.l  with  liis  eye  bleeding,  and  had  liastencd'to  explain 
the  cause  to  Manoury,  £ayin«r,  *'  I  struck  against  the  night  table;"* 
and  that  on  the  latter  venturing  to  reply,  **  Tlie  table  is  not  so  high 
as  tlie  bcil,"  the  duke  was  ^^ilent  and  embarrassed;  tlmtsomu  minutes 
afterwards,  as  Manoury  was  $<preiidiug  uoupet  in  the  dressing-xoom, 
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he  found  a  letter  under  tho  door  of  the  oecret  ttaiicase,  end  brought 
it  to  the  orince.  The  latter  was  exceedingly  disturbed  on  reading 
it,  and  tnen  said,  *^  I  am  not  a  good  atory-teller;  I  said  I  hurt 
myself  in  my  sleep;  the  truth  is,  that  on  opening  the  door  I  fell  side- 
ways, and  my  temple  struck  against  die  comer.'*  Tho  rancours  that 
nuLKo  up  the  life  of  courts  are  ingenious  and  implacable  when  they 
arc  armed  with  tho  weapon  of  suspicion.  Facts,  perhaps  unimport- 
ant, received  a  gloomy  interpretation,  which  was  corroborated  by 
tlie  conduct  of  the  prince,  and  his  apparent  feelings  of  distrust.  For 
instance,  after,  the  accident  of  tho  11th  he  expressed  a  wish  tlmt 
Manoury  should  sleep  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom;  and  when  tho 
latter  observed  that  this  might  seem  strange,  and  that  it  would  bo 
more  in  course  to  give  tliat  order  to  Lccomte,  his  vaUt'de-chambre  de 
service^  **  Oh  no,"  replied  the  Due  do  Bourbon,  **  that  must  not  be." 
Lecomtc  had  been  mtroduccd  to  tlio  ch&teau  by  Madame  do  Feu- 
di^res. 

Some  days  after,' the  Due  do  Bourbon  was  visited  by  the  queen, 
who  brou&^ht  him  the  sUir  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  came  to  com- 
fort and  ciieer  her  noble  relation.  He  appeared  pleased  and  grateful. 
But  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  horseman  rode  towards  tho 
chutcau,  taking  his  rood  by  tho  avenue  of  the  park,  on  which  his 
liorse  8  hoofs  sounded  less  sharply  than  on  that  leading  to  the  court- 
yards. This  was  M.  dc  Choulot.  He  was  expected,  and  was 
cautiously  conducted  to  the  prince's  bedchamber.  ^'  My  mind  is 
made  up,"  the  latter  said  to  him.  "  ITio  queen  brought  me  this 
day  the  star  of  the  legion  of  honour.  They  want  to  have  me  figure 
in  the  chamber  of  peers.  That  is  impossible.*'  Tho  departure  was 
then  definitively  determined  on. 

But  how  was  sudi  a  flight  to  be  kept  ooncealcd?  M.  de  Choulot 
had  ascertained  that  a  carriaire  had  been  stationed  for  some  days,  by 
order  of  the  baroness,  in  a  httle  village  two  leagues  from  St.  Leu, 
between  tho  forest  of  Montmorency  and  that  of  Lille-Adam,  and 
tluit  the  driver  hod  onlers  to  take  the  road  towards  England  on 
receiving  an  appointed  ngnal.  This  HUggested  the  i'ollowing  plan 
t(»  M.  de  Choulot.  ThciX'  was  in  the  chateau  an  (AAvalei-de-chatndrt 
who  was  not  unlike  tho  Due  do  liourbon.  ITie  domestic,  dressed 
in  his  master's  clothes,  was  to  pniceed  in  the  prince's  own  carriage 
to  the  village  in  (question;  there  he  was  to  get  into  the  carriage  pro- 
vided by  Madame  de  Feuch^rcs,  and  whilst  he  was  pursued  on  the 
road  to  HAvre,  the  real  duke  would  bo  escaping  in  tlie  direction  of 
Switzerland. 

Tlie  festival  of  St.  Louis  arrived  whilst  these  things  were  in 
preiNumtion.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  I^ni,  who  loved  the  Due  do 
Bourbon,  gave  him  testimonies  of  their  affection  in  the  coune  of  that 
day,  with  which  he  was  touched  extremely,  and  which  would  have 
bivn  enough  to  dissipate  his  political  fears  Jiad  ho  retained  any.  Ho 
gave  tho  authorities  a  very  gracious  and  flattering  reception.  Never* 
ihclcstf,  on  hearing  un  air  ploreil  under  hi?  winaows  which  reminded 
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him  how  many  demonstrations  had  been  lavished  on  that  royal  fa- 
mily, which  was  now  forced  away  to  distant  lands,  he  was  suddenly 
overcome  with  sadness,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice  of  deep  foelingi 
"Ahl  what  a  fete!" 

That  same  day  Madame  de  Feucheres  procured  from  Rothschild 
a  bill  on  England  for  half  a  million  of  francs;  whether  it  was  that 
business,  foreign  to  her  connexion  with  the  prince,  called  her  to 
London,  or  that  some  clouds  had  gathered  between  her  and  the  Due 
de  Bourbon  * 

Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that  a  violent  scene  took  place  next 
morning,  between,  the  prince  and  Madame  de  FeuchCTCS.  The 
former  was  heard  loudly  uttering  the  name  of  M.  de  Choulot* 
and  when  the  baroness  went  out,  Manoury  found  his  master  seated 
on  a  small  sofa  before  the  window,  intensely  agitated,  and  asking 
for  eau  dc  Cologne.  After  this  accident  the  Due  de  Bourbon  de- 
spatched a  man  on  horseback  to  M.  Choulot,  desiring  him  to  hasten 
to  St.  Leu,  where  he  was  wanted  on  business  of  importance.  Nothing 
extraordinary  transpired  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  M.  deCoflse 
Brissac  having  called  on  the  prince,  the  latter  kept  his  visiter  to 
dinner,  and  even  pressed  him  to  pass  the  night  at  the  chdteau.  He 
conversed,  not  without  sadness,  on  the  events  of  the  day;  wished  to 
sign  forthwith  petitions  wliich  General  Lambot  told  him,  as  he  sub- 
mitted them  to  him,  could  not  be  signed  till  the  next  day;  and  he 
advised  his  guests  not  to  talk  at  table,  in  presence  of  the  servants, 
of  what  was  going  on  in  Paris.  The  dinner  was  cheerful,  only  M. 
de  Cossc  Brissac  liaving  mentioned  some  caricatures  that  had  ap- 
peared since  the  full  of  Charles  X.,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  seemed  u- 
fectcd,  und  leaning  towards  Madame  de  Feucheres,  he  whispered 
licr,  *'  Do  tell  him  to  hold  liis  tongue."  Play  began  at  nine  o'clock; 
for  the  prince  liad  resumed  his  usual  amusements  for  the  last  three 
days.  He  played  wliist  with  Madame  de  Feucheres,  and  MM.  de 
Lavillegonticr  and  de  Prdjean ;  criticised  a  trick,  lost  moneyi  A^d  did 
not  pay,  saying,  **  To-morrow." 

Ho  was  to  sot  out  on  the  31st,  and  such  was  his  impatienoe  to 
quit  St.  IjCu,  tliat  he  liad  ordered  Dubois,  his  architect,  to  prepare 
his  ai)artmonts  at  Cliantilly  in  all  haste,  even  should  it  be  necessary 
to  work  night  and  day.  Getting  up  when  cards  were  over,  and 
crossing  the  hall  to  reach  his  bedroom,  he  made  lus  attendants  a 
frieudly  sign,  which  sur})riscd  them,  because  it  seemed  hke  a  gesture 
of  larcwell.  Was  this  one  of  those  adieux  in  which  the  thought  of 
approaehiug  doiith  betrays  itself?  or  was  it  the  melancholy  indica- 
tion of  a  projected  journey  and  exile? 

In  liis  l)cdchambcr,  where  he  was  attended  by  the  Chevalier 
Bimnie,  his  surgeon,  and  I^comte,  his  valet-de-chamlnre  de  servie^^ 
the  due  remained  silent  whilst  the  ibrmer  treated  him  profesmanally, 


•  We  have  written  proof  of  tlii«  important  fact,  which  hitherto  hi 
unknown,  tliat  no  trace  of  it  is  diBcoverahlie  in  tlic  dociunents  pertafaiiiif  to  t 
judicial  iuciuiiy,  all  of  which  we  have  carefully  examined. 
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and  the  latter  undreflmng  him.  But  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance by  cither,  because  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  variance  with 
the  prince's  ordinary  habit?.  **  At  what  liour  docs  Monscignour  wisli 
that  I  should  enter  liis  room  to-morrow?'*  said  the  valet,  as  he  was 
retiring.  "  At  eight  o'clock,"  replied  the  prince,  with  his  usual  tran- 
quillity. 

Tlic  Due  de  Bourbon's  bedchamber  was  comiectcd  by  a  small  pas- 
sage, with  a  waiting-room,  which  opened  on  one  side  upon  a  dress- 
ing-room, is?suing  upon  the  great  corridor  of  tlie  chateau,  on  the 
other,  upon  a  private  staircase,  leading  to  a  lobby,  on  which  opened 
the  apartments  of  Madame  de  Feuclieres,  and  those  of  Madame  dc 
Flaa<^ns,  her  niece.  From  the  i(X)t  of  the  private  staircase  ran  a 
corridor  leading  to  the  vestibule  of  the  chateau;  and  from  an  inter- 
mediate lobby,  that  of  the  mtresolj  there  went  oft'  another  corridor 
along  which  were  nmged  theVooms  of  the  Abbe  Briant,  secretary  to 
the  Baroness  de  Feuehrres,  of  the  widow  Lachassinc,  her  femmc- 
dp-chnmbre^  and  of  the  married  couple,  Dupre,  her  spi»cial  servants. 
'Die  two  latter  lay  in  a  r<x)m  directly  imder  tliat  of  the  prince,  so 
that  they  could  ca.^ily  hear  the  sound  of  his  voiee  above  them. 

The  gamt»k<»<»j>erf»  ma<lc  their  usual  rounds  of  the  park,  on  that  night 
of  the  2Gth-27th.  ]-i<»conitc  had  locktnl  the  floor  of  the  dressing-room 
and  taken  away  the  kev,  a  precaution  which  was  indispensable,  be- 
CJUise  it  often  hapjiened  that  the  prince  left  the  door  of  his  bedroom 
unlwked.  Mailame  d<»  Flassans  Siit  uj)  writing  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning:  she  lieanl  no  nois(.»;  neither  did  the  Dupres:  the  most 
perfect  silence  pn'vailed  all  night  in  the  chateau. 

The  next  morning  lj<»comtc  knoeked  at  his  master's  dot^r  at  eight 
oVlf>ck,  acci»nling  to  onh'rs.  He  lound  it  loeketl,  and  the  prince  did 
not  answer.  Tlu»  valet  w«'nt  away,  and  returning  some  minutes  after 
with  M.  Bonnie,  he  knoekwl  again.  No  n^i)ly.  Surprised  and  un- 
easy at  this,  they  Iwth  went  down  to  Madame  d(»  Fcuchrn^s.  *•  I 
will  nm  up  dirretly,"  she  sai<l,  *'  when  he  liears  my  voice  he  will 
an^iwer;"  and  she  ran  out  fn)m  her  room  half  undre<se<l.  On  coming 
to  the  prinee's  door,  with  M.  Bonnie  and  I-»ecomte,  *' OiK'n  the 
d*M>r.  Mon'stMgnetir/' sIk*  f=aid;  *•  oiK»n  the  door;  it  is  I."  Still  all 
wa"*  silent  within.  By  this  time  tii<.*  alarm  had  spread  all  over  the 
chateau:  the  ralets-flr-rhtrmhrtf  Manoury  and  Louis  l-icelerc,  tho 
AhW*  Briant  and  M.  Merv-Luf«.»ntaine  hurriiN]  to  th(»  snot.  An  iron 
Kir  was  brought  by  one  of  tlu'S^Tvants,  with  whieh  iianoury  broko 
in  our  uf  the  lower  panels  of  the  d<K)r,  and  enteri*d  the  n>om  with 
L(vomte  and  Bonnie.  'Hie  window-t*hutters  were  close<l,  and  it 
was  very  <lark.  A  candle,  liowevtT,  was  burning  in  the  iireplaee, 
but  there  was  an  iron  screen  U'lorc  it.  so  that  it  onlv  threw  a  faint 
glesim  against  the  ceiling.  By  that  dim  light  the  pnneeV  head  was 
K'en  pressed  against  the  window  on  th«*  ni»rth  t*ide.  so  that  on<'  might 
have  Buppoflcd  he  was  iisti*niug  intently  to  somctliing  outside.  Ala- 
ufuiry  opened  the  window  on  the  east,  and  a  Irightiul  spectacle  soon 
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presented  itself.    The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  hanging  from,  or  ratiher 
hooked  upon  the  espagnoktte  of  the  window,* 

Tlie  door  was  open ;  every  one  rushed  in,  except  Madame  de  Feu- 
chercs,  who  fell  groaning  into  an  armchair  in  the  dressing-room.  At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  the  offices  of  the  ch&teau: 
"  Monscimeur  is  dead !"  cried  the  bewildered  domestics.  The  prinoe*8 
almoner,  nearing  hurried  footsteps  under  liis  window,  hastened  to  the 
sad  scene,  and  saw  M.  de  Frejean  standing  by  the  glass  door,  with 
distracted  looks,  and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  Madame  de  Feuehures 
seated  close  by,  listening  apparently  to  M.  Bonnie's  words  of  oonscJa- 
tion,  and  stretching  out  her  hand  to  those  that  entered  the  room. 
IVIanoury,  going  up  to  the  almoner,  led  him  into  the  chamber  of 
death,  and  said,  **  There  is  Monscigneur !" 

The  Due  do  Bourbon  was  fastened  to  the  bolt  of  the  northern 
window  with  two  liandkcrcliicfs  passed  one  within  the  other:  one  of 
these  formed  a  flattened  and  elongated  ring;  the  other  an  OTal,  the 
base  of  which  suppoi*ted  the  lower  jaw,  ami  the  summit  lay  against 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head.  There  was  no  running  knot 
on  the  handkerchief  tliat  encompassed  the  head:  it  did  not  press  on 
the  windpipe;  it  left  the  back  of  the  neck  uncovered;  and  it  was  so 
loose  that  several  of  the  persons  present  could  easily  pass  their  fingers 
between  it  and  the  head.  The  liead  of  the  deceased  hung  on  hia 
chest;  the  face  was  pale ;  the  tongue  did  not  protrude  from  the  mouth, 
and  only  pressed  against  the  lips;  the  hands  were  closed,  the  knees 
bent;  and  the  points  of  the  toes  touched  the  carpet;  so  that  all  the 
prince  need  Iiuvc  done  in  his  agony  was  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  lean- 
mg  against  the  base  of  the  "Nvindow,  and  thereby  ho  would  certainly 
have  escaped  death.  Tlicse  obvious  circumstances  were  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  supposition  of  suicide:  they  struck  most  of  the 
beholders  witli  surprise. 

Tlie  authorities  arrived ;  first  the  mayor  of  St.  Leu,  who  caused  the 
condition  of  the  corpse  to  be  authenticated;  then  tlie  iuge  de  paix 
of  Engliien,  who  had  it  taken  down  and  laid  on  the  bed;  and 
lastly,  the  jugo  d*instniction  of  Pontoisc,  who  drew  up  an  account 
of  the  locality.  The  king  hearing  of  the  event  about  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  sent  M.  GuilLiume  his  secretary,  and  MM.  de  Rami- 
gny,  Pasquier,  de  Scmonville,  and  Cauchy  to  St  Leu.  No  notifi- 
cation was  sent  to  Ix)ui3  de  Itohan,  though  the  next  of  kin  to  the 
Due  do  Bourbon,  and  it  was  only  through  the  public  journals  he 
was  apprizc<l  of  the  death  of  the  prince  of  whose  inheritance  he  had 
been  deprived  by  an  unknown  will. 

The  various/;roa?«-t;erAaMjrdi*awn  up  that  day,  themany  inaocurades 
of  wliich  were  manifested  on  a  subsequent  judicial  inquiry,  all  con- 
cluded for  a  verdict  of  suicide  by  strangulation.    Indeed  the  fitfA 

*  French  windowi ,  aa  most  readers  are  aware,  open  on  hinf{cf  on  each  Mb  Hki 
doors:  Tbo  two  centre  ban  arc  doiod  by  a  itroag  bolt»  caUod  aa  i 
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that  the  door  was  bolted  on  the  inside  seemed  to  put  the  idea  of 
afisassination  out  of  the  question.  It  was  tlicrefore  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  opinion  tending  cxchisively  in  one  direction  that  every 
thing  was  done  in  the  first  instance;  and  so  strong  was  that  opinion 
tluit  M.  Bonnie,  finding  it  impossible  other^-ihc  to  explain  the  vo« 
luntary  death  of  the  Duo  dc  Bourbon,  thought  that  among  the 
means  of  suicide  was  to  \)c  reckoned  a  chuir,  wliich,  as  he  afterwarda 
deposoil  in  court,  could  not  have  scr\'cd  lor  that  melancholy  purpose 
on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  body.  He  had  struck  his  foot 
against  that  chair  on  entering  the  nx)m,  and  he  had  stated  his  belief, 
in  his  proces  verbal^  that  the  prince  had  stood  upon  it  to  eifect  his 
own  destruction. 

Still,  even  before  it  was  ascertaincHl  how  easy  it  was  to  shoot  a 
bolt  into  its  8ta])le,  from  the  outside  of  the  door,  the  supposition  of 
suicide  in  this  case  begun  gradually  to  die  away  in  every  mind.  The 
prince  a  age,  thti  little  energy  of  his  character,  his  well-known  reli- 
gious icelings,  the  horror  lie  had  on  a  thousand  occasions  evinced  at 
the  nuTc  idea  of  death,  his  opinion  on  suicide  which  he  re^^arded  as 
a  cowardly  act,  the  serenity  of  his  last  days,  all  these  considerations 
bailled  the  conj(>ctures  to  which  the  fastening  of  the  l)olt  had  at  first 
given  rise.  The  prince's  hunting- watch  was  i'ound  on  the  ehimncy- 
pirce,  woimd  u}»  by  him  a^  u-ual  <»n  the  pn -ceding  evening;  and 
under  the  l)olMer  tlierr  was  a  handkerchief,  knottini  in  the  way  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  he  went  to  be<l,  in  onlcr  to  remind 
of  tilings  he  wished  to  rememlxT  next  «lay.  Had  not  the  body  too 
l»ccn  li)uu<l  in  a  state  of  incomplete  susjM-nsion?  The  valet-de-pird^ 
Uoman7:o,  wlio  had  tiavelled  in  Turkey  and  Kgypt,  and  hia  comrade 
File,  an  irishman,  had  seen  many  |K*rsons  hanged:  they  declared 
that  the  faces  of  ihost*  who  had  thus  die<l  w<'rc  not  pale  but  blackish; 
that  the  eyes  wrn?  open,  the  eyeballs  bhMuUhot,  and  the  tongue  pro- 
truding from  tin-  mouth;  all  which  signs  were  quite  opjwsite  to  those 
shown  by  the  b<Kly  of  the  l)uc  de  BoiirlK>n.  When  the  corpse  was 
tak«ii  tl«»\vn  it  was  Koman/«»  who  untied  tin'  knot  round  the  espatf" 
noirtte,  and  it  was  with  dillicully  he  could  do  it,  so  skilfuUv- and 
strongly  was  it  tied.  Now  tln'iv  was  iu»t  one  of  the  prince  8  ser- 
vants bnt  knew  that  his  awkwardnes**  was  extreme;  that  he  could 
not  ti«»  his  sIhk.'- St  rings;  tlmt  lliough  he  couhl  intleeil  tie  the  bow 
of  hi:*  rravat,  he  was  obli;^t'd  to  liave  the  two  i-nds  brought  nmnd 
from  U'hind  by  his  vah-t;  that  he  had  rcreiviMl  a  sabre-cut  on  the 
right  hand,  and  had  had  his  Iric  ctillar-bone  broken,  which  prc« 
ventt-d  his  raising  his  h'ft  hand  to  his  heml;  and  that  lastly  he  euuld 
only  make  what  hunters  called  the  cottp  tltt  rtn,  by  throwing  him.*«elf 
iNickwurds.  Even  admitting  that  the  cluiir  pushed  out  of  its  placo 
bv  M.  li«mnie  had  been  within  the  pnnce*s  reach,  conformably  with 
M.  lk>nnie*a  declaration  in  his  proces-vtrbal^  and  contrary  to  his  sub- 
so«iuent  depositions  in  court,  but  little  conviction  was  wrought  on 
the  miuds  of  those  who  knew  with  what  difliculty  the  old  nuui 
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climbed  a  staircase,  and  how  be  needed  for  that  purpose  the  double 
support  of  the  balustrade  and  of  his  cane. 

The  doubts  arising  from  all  those  circumstances  were  corroborated 
by  certain  singularities  which  could  not  Imve  escaped  the  notice  of 
those  attendants  who  had  been  most  about  the  person  of  the  prince. 
The  slippers  which  he  seldom  used  remained  almost  always  at  the 
foot  of  the  chair  where  he  was  undressed:  was  it  the  old  man's  hand 
that  on  that  fatal  ni^ht  had  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  the  bed? 
The  prince  could  only  get  out  of  bed  by  turning  in  a  manner  upon 
himself,  and  he  pressed  so  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  he  slept,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  fold  the  blanket  in  ibur  on  the  side  next  the  room 
to  prevent  his  falling:  why  then  had  tlie  middle  of  the  bed  been 
found  pressed  down,  and  the  edges  on  the  contrary  raised?  It  had 
been  the  constant  practice  of  the  woman  and  iJiefrotteurs  who  made 
the  bed,  to  push  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  alcove,  and  no  change  had 
been  made  in  that  rcspeqt  on  the  evening  of  the  26th :  who  then  had 
removed  the  bed  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  bottom  of  the 
alcove  ?  When  the  room  was  entered  there  were  two  candles,  extin- 
guished, but  not  burnt  out,  on  the  chimney-piece:  who  could  have 
extinguished  them?  The  prince?  He  had  then  volimtarily  left  him- 
self in  the  dark  when  setting  about  such  complicated  arrangements 
for  self-destruction ! 

Madame  do  Feucheres  supported  the  hjrpothesis  of  suicide,  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  accident  of  the  11th  had  been  but  an  in- 
efficient attempt  of  tlie  sort.  She  trembled  at  the  idea  of  the  Duo 
de  Bourbon's  travelling  schemes  being  talked  of;  and  hearing  Ma- 
noury  speaking  openly  on  the  subject,  '*  Take  care !"  she  said: "  such 
language  might  compromise  you  with  the  king."  The  Abbe  Briant 
showed  a  remarkable  pertinacity  in  rejecting  every  other  suppomtion 
than  that  of  suicide :  he  spoke  of  the  enfeebled  mind  of  the  imfortu- 
nate  prince,  of  the  manifestly  impaired  state  of  his  faculties  during 
the  last  days  of  his  life,  and  concluded  tliat  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide in  a  fit  of  delirium. 

And  now  broke  ibrth  in  all  their  hateful  coarseness  those  greedy 
passions  tliat  prowl  round  every  bier,  and  flagrantly  display  the 
viciousna«^3  of  those  institutions  which  the  ignorance  of  society  tole- 
rates and  adores.  Beside  that  cold  body,  the  only  remains  of  a 
vaunted  race — in  presence  of  that  death  which  had  not  yet  a  name, 
amidst  those  confused  murmurs,  those  tears — the  inheritance  of  the 
victim  was  already  coveted,  and  the  idea  of  a  will  brooded  over  that 
great  scene  of  mourning.  The  papers  of  the  deceased  were  become  the 
object  of  anxious  research.  *'  Every  thing  here  belongs  to  Madame 
de  Feucheres,"  said  the  Abbe  Briant,  and  he  exhorted  M.  Dau- 
vert,  the  head  of  the  plate  department,  to  ^vatch  carefully  over  that 
portion  of  a  troasui-e  which  was  thenceforth  to  belong  to  the 
baroness.  jSIadamc  dc  FcucIiltcs,  too,  apix»ared  to  be  very  uneasy  on 
the  subject  of  the  princes  papers;  but  she  ascribed  her 
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to  a  ffeneroiis  modve,  declaring  her  desire  to  find  at  the  foot  of 
some  farewell  letter  the  name  of  the  man  who  had  so  loved  her. 

But  it  seemed  strange  to  all  the  Due  de  Bourbon's  servants,  that 
when  on  the  point  of  putting  such  a  dismal  project  in  execution,  he 
had  left  no  written  indication  of  his  despair,  no  token  of  his  last 
hours,  no  mark  of  affection  towards  those  whose  zeal  he  had  always 
taken  a  pleasure  in  recognising  and  rewarding.  This  was  a  sort  of 
moral  suicide  not  less  inexphcable  than  all  the  rest.  An  imex- 
pected  discovery  put  the  climax  to  these  accumulated  perplexities. 

Towards  evening,  on  the  27th,  M.  Gruillaume,  the  king's  secre^ 
tary,  perceived,  as  he  passed  before  the  chimney  of  the  room  of 
death,  some  pieces  of  paper  relieved  against  the  black  sides  of  the 
fireplace.  Stooping  down,  he  saw  on  those  pieces  of  paper,  which 
lay  on  others  burnt  to  ashes,  the  words,  king —  Vincennes — unfor^ 
tunate  son.  The  procurcur-g^neral,  Bernard,  arriving  next  day  at 
St.  Leu,  the  pieces  of  paper  were  i)Ut  into  his  hands  with  others 
which  Lecomtc,  the  valet,  had  picked  up.  "  The  truth  is  here," 
was  the  instant  ejaculation  of  the  procureur-general;  and  with  the 
help  of  the  persons  present  he  put  the  fragments  together  so  as  to 
make  out  the  two  following  sets  of  lines : 

Sdnt-Leu  8]vpartient  aa  roi 
Fhilippe 

De  pillcs,  ni  ne  brulei 
Ic  chiteau  ni  le  riUagv 
nc  faites  de  mal  k  penonno 
ni  k  met  amia,  ni  4  mea 
gena.    On  Toua  a  ^gar^i 
8ur  mon  compte,  je  D*ai 

uriren  aianl, 
ooBor  le  peupk^ 

et  respoir  du 
boDheur  de  ma  patrie. 
Saint  Leo  et  aea  depend 
appartiennent  4  votre  roi 
I'liilippe:  ne  piUte  ni  oe  bruits 

le  le  Tillage 

ne  mal  i  pcraonne 

ni  r  et  amia,  ni  k  mea  gent. 

On  Tont  a  ^garft  lur  nion  compte,  je  n*ai  qa*i  moorir  en  aouhaitant  bonlieor  d 
protp^rite  au  people  Francait  ct  a  ma  patrie.    Adieu  poor  toinourt, 

L.  H.  J.  DE  BOUKBON.  IMnoe  de  Cond^. 
P.S.  Je  demande  k  hXxe  enterr^  a  Vincennet,  pr^  de  mon  infortone  filt.* 

Many  were  pleased  to  sih}  in  these  strange  admonitions  a  proof  of 
suicide :  but  those  who  were  least  ready  to  be  convinced  could  not 
conceive  that  these  were  the  adicux  of  a  prince  prepared  to  part 
from  life.     In  their  opinion  the  fear  of  the  piUage  ot  St.  Leu  was 

*  The  latter  docoment,  of  which  the  tint  would  aeea  to  be  a  roigh  draft,  it  to 
this  effect :— ^  Lea  and  lU  depend  .  .  belong  to  joor  king  Fmtippe:  do  nol 
pillage  nor  bam  the  ...  the  Tillage  nor  ...  .  harm  to  anj  uoc  neither 
.  .  y  fHenda,  nor  to  mj  people.  Yoa  have  been  mialed  on  my  acooant,  I  haTO 
unljr  to  die,  wiahing  pcotperit j  to  the  French  people  and  to  m j  countrj. 
Adica  fur  erer, 

L.  a  J.  BOURBON,  rrinct*  de  Cuodl. 
r.S.  IreqoetlthatIii»7bebiiriedslVUiosniea,Devin7imftNtuQat«toa. 
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not  reconcilable  with  that  disgust  at  all  thin^  which  suicide  im- 
plies. It  was  hardly  credible  tlmt  this  fear  should  have  poflsessed 
the  Due  de  Bourbon's  mind  on  the  night  of  the  26th-27th  August; 
that  is  to  say,  immediately  after  that  feto  of  St.  Louis,  on  whicn  he 
had  received  so  many  testimonies  of  affection,  after  the  kind  and 
reassuring  visit  of  the  queen,  and  when  there  was  hardly  any  trace 
left  of  tlic  recent  agitation.  Neither  could  it  be  accounted  for  why 
the  Due  do  Bourbon  wrote  down  Louis  Philippe  as  the  proprietor  of 
St.  Leu,  which  he  well  knew  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  was  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  prince,  ha^'ing  taken  up  his  pen  in  the  midst 
of  his  preparations  for  suicide,  had  said  nothmg  precise  respecting 
his  fatal  project,  and  had  not  foreseen  the  frightful  suspicions  to 
wliich  the  vagueness  of  his  words  would  expose  his  servants.  It 
was  even  thought  that  there  was  something  inconceivable  in  the 
way  in  which  the  two  writings  liad  been  found.  Those  two  papen 
which  Louis  PhiUppe's  secretary  and  Lecomte  had  so  easily  disco- 
vered on  the  evening  of  the  27tn,  by  what  singular  cliance  lid  they 
escaped  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day  the  search  of  M.  do  Chou- 
lot,  Alanoury,  Komanzo,  and  all  those  who  like  them  had  exa- 
mined the  lircplacc  with  the  utmost  care?  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
tliat  son^e  one  liad  furtively  placed  tlie  papers  in  the  fireplace  lone 
after  the  prince's  death  in  order  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  sui- 
cide? They  had  lx?cu  Ibund  lying  on  the  ashes  of  burnt  papers: 
what  roagon  was  there  for  believing  that  if  the  prince  had  papers  to 
destroy  lie  should  have  burned  ?onic  and  torn  up  others?  These  strik- 
ing circunjstanccs  led  to  the  notion  that  the  writing  discovered  had 
reterence  to  a  dute  preceding  the  event,  and  was  only  a  draft  of  a 
proclamation  drawn  up  by  the  prince  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
whilst  the  revolutionary  storm  was  still  growling.  It  soon  became 
known  that,  upon  the  (n-st  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  of  July, 
the  Due  de  Bourbon  liad  actually  thought  of  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion, and  thenceforth  the  second  hypotliesig  acquired  the  force  of 
conviction. 

Thus  the  darkncfs  that  hung  over  this  sudden  death  thickened 
at  every  stop.  M.  Marc,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  M. 
Pasquicr,  and  M.  Marjolin,  were  sent  to  St.  Lou  to  examine  the 
hody.  They  were  of  opinion  that  the  case  had  been  one  of  suicide. 
But  this  scientific  verdict  was  not  enough  to  allay  all  suspicions;  and 
moreover,  it  was  immediately  called  in  question,  and  impugned  by 
medical  men  of  c(?lebrity. 

Two  parties  were  consequently  formed.  Tliose  who  believed  in 
suicide  could  allt»ge,  in  favour  of  their  opinion,  tlie  procis  verbaux; 
the  melancholy  (►f  the  Due  de  Bourbon  since  1830;  his  terrors  as  a 
royalist,  a  man  of  opulence,  and  a  gentilhomme;  the  distracting 
cilects  on  liis  vaeilluting  mind  of  the  political  parties  tliat  had 
recently  disturbed  his  house;  the  act  of  beneficence  he  had  in- 
trusted to  Manoury  on  the  26th,  under  the  fear  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  perform  it  himseli';  his  muto  adicux  to  his  servants  on 
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ibs  evening  that  proved  liis  last;  the  stato  of  tho  body  which  pre- 
sented no  other  traces  of  violcnco  than  certain  cxcoiiations  suffi- 
ciently  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of  suicide;  the  atatc  of 
his  clothes,  on  which  no  stain  or  marks  of  disorder  had  been 
noticed;  the  bolt  shot  on  the  inside;  the  physical  difficulties  of 
assassination;  the  impossibility  of  saying,  with  any  degree  of  cer« 
tainty,  there  arc  tlie  assussins !  The  deienders  of  the  memory  of  the 
decaised  replie<l  to  these  i^rcsumptivc  ar/^uments  by  scenes  of  potent 
effect.  One  of  them,  RI.  Mery  Lafontaine,  suspended  himself  from 
the  fatal  espagnoktte^  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in  which  the  prince 
had  been  Ibund;  anil  the  cxixirinient  proved  to  be  without  danger. 
A  trial  was  made  of  tho  })o^sibiIity  of  sliooting  a  bolt  into  its 
staple  from  the  outside  by  mcims  of  a  very  slender  ribbon,  and  tho 
trial  was  fully  successful.  Sui'picionfl,  which  till  then  had  been 
timid,  now  as^-^unuKl  a  daring  and  violent  character.  Names  wero 
uttered,  llic  will  was  read:  the  exasperation  already  existing 
agiiinst  Madame  do  Feuchercs  was  increased  when  it  was  ascertained 
tliat  hhc  had  left  nu  nxjm  for  any  one  but  herself  in  the  beneficial 
rcnK'inbmnccH  of  the  testator.  Accusing  remarks  were  circulated. 
Jt  was  rolatcfl  that  L<H*<)mte  cri(?d  out,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  in 
the  ehapt»l  wh«To  the  bixly  lay  in  state,  '*  I  have  a  weight  on  my 
heart."  M.  Bonnie,  contrary  to  the  {wsitive  ass<»rtion  of  that  same 
IxTomte,  ailinne<l  that,  on  tlie  morning  ol'the  27th,  the  door  open- 
ing on  th(^  private  stjun'a.«e  was  n*)t  bcjlto<l,  and  that  to  conceal  that 
terrible  circumstance,  Madame  de  Feuchercs  had  gone  to  the  cliam- 
ber  of  death  by  the  longest  way,  that  of  the  great  staircase  I 

The  Due  dc  l^ourbon's  h«'art  was  conveyed  to  Chantilly  on  the 
4 til  of  Septemlx^r.  The  Abbe  Pelier,  the  prince's  almoner,  took 
jrart  in  the  funeral  service.  He  api)eare<l  carrying  the  heart  of  tho 
dece:ii«e<l  in  a  silver-gilt  ca^tket,  an<l  lie  opene<l  his  lips  to  pronounce 
the  la.«t  i'arewell.  Deep  silence  prevailetl,  and  prtnligious  was  tho 
H'nsation  when  the  saere<l  orator  utten-d  these  words  in  a  solemn 
tone:  "  The  ])rinee  is  innocent  *»f  his  death  in  the  sight  of  (iinl." 

Keligioii  preslde<l  over  the  ohsequies,  which  were  cel«»brated  with 
mueli  poni]\  and  in  whieh  many  of  the  king's  ."ons  XooV  iiart.  Tho 
Ixxly  having  Ihkju  eonveye<l  to  St.  Denis,  the  ejusixipd  clergy  ro- 
e«'iv«<l  it  at  tlie  abbey  gates;  and  the  prayers  of  the  church  and  tho 
usual  hymn  f«»r  the  cft^id  echoing  thnnigh  the  aK'hc»s  of  the  basilicai 
aecoiniKinied  tlie  eollin  to  the  vault  when*  rej)ose8  the  dust  of  kings. 

Sueli  was  the  event.  Madaiiu^  do  Feiieheres  hastily  quitted  St 
I-eu,  and  went  to  the  Palais  li<jurlK>n,  jiursued  by  strange  thoug1it«. 
For  a  fortnight  she  mnd»»  the  Ablx'^  Uriant  sleep  in  her  Ubrory,  and 
Madame  tie  Flossims  in  her  beilnK)m,  a.s  though  she  had  dreaded 
wi'ing  some  faneri*al  image  rise  belorc  her  in  the  lonely  night.  But 
►«M)n  n.H.'overing  Ironi  her  emotion,  she  apiKMured  fearless  and  firm. 
She  had  been  li>ng  gambling  at  the  Stock  Lxchange  to  an  enormous 
amount;  bIic  followed  up  her  s<|Hx*ubtions,  and  in  the  course oifome 
uionths  found  herself  a  gainer  uf  couadderablc  sunia. 
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Meanwhile,  unpleasant  rumours  were  beginning  to  rise  on  all 
sides;  the  princes  de  Rohan  were  making  every  preparation  both  for  a 
civil  and  a  criminal  prosecution.  At  St.  Leu  ana  Chantill)r  haidlj 
any  one  put  credence  in  the  idea  of  the  late  duke's  suicide;  in  Pans 
the  most  hardy  conjectures  were  tlu*own  out  in  the  salons^  the  work- 
shops, and  everywhere.  The  association  of  an  august  name  with 
that  of  Madame  de  Feuchtires  supplied  the  rancour  of  party  with  a 
weapon  of  which  it  eagerly  caught  hold.  It  was  remarked,  with 
mahcious  sagacitv,  that  the  court  had,  on  the  27th,  taken  posses&on 
of  the  theatre  of  the  event  through  its  trusty  agents;  that  the  Due 
de  Bourbon's  almoner,  though  on  the  spot,  nad  not  been  called  on 
to  take  part  in  drawing  up  the  proces  verbeaux;  that  M.  Guerin,  the 
prince's  physician,  had  not  been  invited  to  be  present  at  the  post- 
mortem examination,  which  was  intrusted  to  three  physicians,  two 
of  whom,  MM.  Marc  and  Pasquier,  were  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intercourse  with  the  court.  It  was  asked,  with  a  sarcastic  show  of 
surprise,  what  could  have  been  M.  de  Broglie's  motive  for  preventing 
the  insertion  in  tlie  Moniteur  of  the  speech  delivered  by  the  Abbd 
Pelier  at  Chantilly.  The  catastrophe  that  swept  away  the  last  of  the 
Condes  from  the  field  of  history  and  the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  were  placed  in  injurious  juxtaposition.  Lastly,  to 
all  this  were  added  a  thousand  silly  or  wild  exaggerations,  for  ran- 
cour always  compromises  its  own  success  by  its  violence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  zeal  witli  which  certain  courtiers  strove  to  gain  cre- 
dence for  the  supposition  of  suicide,  turned  out  disadvantageously 
for  their  idol;  so  much  blindness  is  there  likewise  in  baseness. 

A  decisive  means  was  open  to  the  king  for  putting  an  end  to 
rumours  that  did  not  spare  even  the  throne.  Surely  it  was  compe- 
tent for  him  to  repudiate  an  inheritance  round  which  hung  so  many 
black  suspicions,  and  he  would  thereby  have  marked  his  accession 
with  honour,  and  would  have  humiliated  his  enemies.  But  Louis 
Philippe  took  a  different  view  of  the  interests  of  his  nascent  royalty. 
On  the  eve  of  ascending  a  throne,  he  had  liastily  transferred  to  ms 
children  his  property  which  he  did  not  choose  to  unite  with  the 
domains  of  the  state,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  law  of  the 
monarchy.  This  was  a  sufficiently  plain  indication  tliat  contempt 
of  money  would  not  be  the  dominant  virtue  under  his  reign,  oo 
then,  though  the  richest  of  European  sovereigns,  his  (mly  thought 
was  how  to  have  his  son's  new  estates  managed  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive manner. 

Tliis  entailed  on  the  men  in  power  the  necessity  of  assuring  to 
Madame  de  Feuchcres  a  protection  of  which  we  shall  have  to  relate 
all  the  flagrant  indecencies'.  The  baroness  was  invited  to  court,  and 
met  with  a  reception  there  that  immediately  became  the  talk  and 
the  amazement  of  all  Paris.  Tlic  loud  voice  of  public  opinion  ren- 
dering an  investigation  necessary,  evidence  began  to  be  collected  at 
Pontoise  in  the  month  of  September,  but  nothing  was  neglected  to 
hush  up  the  affair.    The  conseilkr-rapparteur,  M.  do  la  xluproie, 
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showed  a  determination  to  elicit  the  truth;  he  ivas  soddfinl?  Boper^ 
annuatedy  and  the  place  of  judge,  which  he  had  long  desirea  for  hii 
8on-in-laW|  was  granted  him.  The  depositions  passed  into  othei^ 
hands. 

We  shall  see  by  and  by  to  'wlint  account  so  many  questionable 
circumstances  were  turned  by  the  eloquence  of  M.  Hennequin,  and 
the  resentments  of  the  legitimist  party. 

The  court  soon  ceased  to  be  uneasy  at  all  the  noise  aroimd  it;  but 
stiU  one  thing  annoyed  it.  It  was  not  imaware  that  there  had  long 
been  in  the  nousc  of  Conde  a  secret  of  which  two  persons  were 
always  the  depositories.  -That  secret  had  been  confided  by  the  Due 
de  Bourbon,  auring  his  sojourn  in  London,  to  Sir  William  Grordon, 
equerry  to  die  Prince  Regent,  and  to  the  Due  de  Chartres.  After 
their  oeath  M.  de  Choulot  had  been  made  the  confidant  of  the 
prince,  who  had  furthermore,  when  suffering  under  the  consequence^^ 
of  a  lall  from  his  horse,  committed  the  secret  to  Manoury.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  known,  or  is  yet  known,  respecting  that  secret,  except 
that  it  is  important  and  formidable. 

Not  one  of  the  lessons  derivable  from  this  history  was  lo9t  upon 
the  people,  in  whose  bosoms  there  remained  an  imperishable  leaven 
of  distrust;  for  the  people  believes  with  alacrity  m  extraordinary 
crimes.  Victim,  moreover,  of  the  excesses  of  pnde  and  the  usurpa- 
tions of  might,  it  is  granted  to  it  to  enjoy  these  grand  spectacles  of 
power  prostrated  or  dishonoured,  and  of  ancient  races  extinguished; 
spectacles  which  God  affords  it  to  lift  it  up  and  to  avenge  it. 


CHAPTER  m. 


Whilst  the  bourfi:eoisie  and  royalty,  become  for  a  while  united, 
were  consolidating  their  domination,  tlie  foreign  sovcieigns  wenr 
gradually  recovering  from  their  alarms. 

The  first  thought  of  the  new  government  had  been  to  obtain  re- 
cognition: it  tlierefore  resolved  to  base  its  policy  on  the  mainte« 
nance  of  the  treaties  of  1815.  Tliis  was  preparing  for  itaelf  a  fear- 
ful situation.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  truckle 
to  foreign  powers  in  order  to  please  them,  and  on  the  other  to  de* 
grade  the  nation  in  order  to  cahn  it?  The  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Koyal  did  not  foresee  tlicse  consequences,  or  if  it  did,  it  braved 
them. 

On  the  19th  of  Au^t,  1830,  Liouis  Philippe  wrote  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  notifying  his  accession.  The  substance  of  the  letter, 
every  expression  of  which  seemed  carefully  weighed,  showed  throu^ 
nil  the  forms  of  timorous  obsequiousness,  what  was  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  new  government    To  reassure  Europe  as  tQ  the  conse^ 
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quenccs  of  tlic  revolution  of  July,  Louis  Philippe  rapicsented 
event  only  as  an  unfortunate  but  inevitable  act  of  resistan 
imprudent  aggressions.  Himself  he  exhibited  as  the  moderal 
the  victors,  and  the  natural  protector  of  the  vanquished,  thus  fl 
ing  the  monarcliical  principles  of  the  czar  to  the  height  of  absoh 
To  the  same  end  the  author  of  tlie  letter  protested  his  lespet 
the  deposed  sovereign,  whom  he  designated,  even  after  his  fall, 
Charles  X. ;  thus  doing  homa^  to  the  principle  of  leffitii 
Louis  Philippe  softened  down  whatever  misht  have  been  obno 
in  lauding  the  cliarter,  by  calling  to  mind  llie  fact  that  it  was  a 
of  the  invasion  and  a  gift  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Lastl 
adroitly  gave  it  to  be  understood  tliat  the  peace  of  Europe  i 
depend  on  the  support  afforded  him  by  the  Holy  Alliance;  ai 
though  wholly  devoted  to  England,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-lr 
allowed  Nicolas  to  hope  tliat  the  catastrophe  wliich  had  occun 
Paris  would  not  have  the  effect  of  breaking  off  the  alliance  ooi 
plated  by  the  Polignac  ministry  between  Fiance  and  Russia. 

The  history  wc  are  about  to  write  was  comprised  beforehani 
in  its  whole  extent  in  this  letter. 

The  Emperor  Nicolas  no  doubt  had  not  expected  these  mai 
submission  of  the  French  government;  for  on  the  first  news  o 
revolution  of  July  he  had  taken  measures  for  making  war  on  Fi 
He  sent  Field  Marslial  Diebitch  to  Berlin  to  determine  the  Ki 
Prussia  to  an  offensive  alliance ;  he  gave  orders  to  the  Russian  t 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  an  approaching  campaiffn; 
he  wrote  to  Prince  Lubccki,  minister  of  hnance  in  Poland,  dei 
him  to  provide  funds  without  delay  for  putting  ihe  army  into  f 
service. 

Prince  Lubecki  replied  that  Poland  had  eight  millions  of  f 
in  its  treasury,  and  a  million  of  iciis  in  Berlin,  and  that  it  was 
sequontly  ready  to  undertake  the  preparations  for  war  req 
under  the  circumstances  * 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantino  pressed  the  French  consul  in 
land  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis  Philipi>e.  This  consul  wi 
voted  to  tlie  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  cabinet  c 
Petersburg  was  afraid  of  seeing  liis  place  supplied  by  an  agent  ( 
ideas  that  had  triumphed  in  Paris. 

Sucli  was  the  disposition  in  wliich  the  letter  before  men! 
found  the  Emperor  of  Russia:  it  flattered  his  pride  without 
diiing  his  resentment.  He  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  di 
ble  his  scorn,  and  the  envoy  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  received  I 
chief  of  a  yet  scinibarbarous  people  with  an  insulting  haughtinc 
whicli  the  government  of  the  Restoration  itself  would  not  have 
mitted. 

The  attitude  of  Austria  was  not  by  any  means  so  hostile,  be 


•  Docntiicntfl  cxtntctcd  from  tlic  portfuUo  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantin 
ptoduccd  by  Liibyvit«  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the  S2d  March,  18 
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its  diplomatio  interests  were  different.  Hie  cabmet  of  Vienna  was 
not  interested,  like  that  of  St  Petersburg,  in  the  destruction  of  Elng- 
land.  It  signified  little  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that  the  King  of 
France  was  English  at  heart,  provided  ho  showed  a  disposition  to 
bridle  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  to  shield  from  every  blow  the 
European  system  estabhshed  in  1816.  Louis  Philippe  promised  all 
tliis.  His  accession  was  therefore  to  be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  so- 
vereigns who  had  in  1815  divided  tlic  spoils  of  France  between 
them,  appropriating  the  secondary  nations  Uke  human  cattle,  with 
which  they  might  do  as  they  pleased.  In  tliis  respect  Russia  herself 
ought  to  liavc  rejoiced  at  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe;  and  she 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  her  views  on  Constantinople  given  her 
a  special  motive  for  anger  and  resentment. 

M.  de  Mettemich,  moreover,  made  his  policy  consist  in  avoiding 
every  violent  shock.  Fond  of  repose  from  egotism,  he  was  so  like- 
wise from  incapacity.  Tliey  alone  brave  the  storm  who  feel  within 
thorn  the  strengtli  to  master  it.  M.  de  Mettemich  wished  to  enjoy 
without  trouble  a  reputation  easily  u<nirped,  and  the  falsehood  of 
which  would  liave  been  exposed  by  the  least  complication  of  affairs, 
lie  did  not  content  liimself  \vith  merely  receiving  the  assurances 
given  by  Louis  Philippe  in  an  encouraging  manner,  but  he  strongly 
urged  the  King  of  Prussia  not  to  delay  acknowledging  the  new  go- 
vernment; and,  in  fact,  it  was  by  way  of  lierlin  that  the  recognition 
of  Austria  arrivcil;  that  of  Prussia  was  joined  with  it. 

The  King  of  the  Low  Countries  had  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge 
Louis  Philippe,  delighted  as  he  was  to  see  on  the  throne  of  Fronce 
a  king:  who  renounced  for  his  country  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  Belgium. 

As  for  England  she  considered  tlie  issue  of  the  Tliree  Days  as  the 
most  fortunate  event  in  her  history.  Tlianks  to  the  ele^'ation  of  the 
Due  d'()rk'iuis,  it  was  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  English  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  had  been  accomplished.  Acconlingly  William  IV. 
gavp  (xeneral  Haudrand  the  mopt  cordial  reception. 

Tlie  joy  which  thcR*  Uttle  family  succej^ses  cauwnl  in  the  Palais 
Koyal  was  not  altogether  unmixed.  An  Italian  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Modcna,  refused  to  rtn^ognisc  Ix>ui9  Philippe,  and  Spain  put  forth 
an  otlensive  manifesto  a«/uinst  the  government  of  July. 

The  Duke  of  Modena's  refusal  was  singular.  TTiere  had  never 
Iioen  any  thing  in  the  relation  between  that  prince  and  the  Duo 
<rOrlt*anB  previously  to  the  revolution  of  July,  which  could  have 
foreboded  a  hostility  so  violently  pnmounced.  llio  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  who  %vas  said  to  be  a  conspirator,  ouglit  much  mther  to  liave 
made  common  cause  with  a  revolution,  on  which  all  who  cons[>ired 
for  the  independence  of  Italy  hud  so  long  reckoned.  The  stranj^ 
insolr'uaj  of  his  refustd,  and  the  still  stranger  impunity  allowed  him 
by  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Uoyal  gave  rii^c  to  oflen?ive  suspicions. 
M.  Misley  Iiad  been  talked  of  as  a  mysterious  ageoi  sent  from  Italy 
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to  tlie  Due  d'Orldans  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 
Some  shrewd  persons  thought  that  by  his  adherence  to  the  treaties  of 
1815,  Loms  rhilippe  disconcerted  the  hopes  he  had  inspired;  that 
the  Duke  of  Modena  was  exceedingly  irritated- at  this;  and  that  his 
refusal  was  the  energetic  expression  of  a  displeasure,  the  secret  of 
which  it  was  impossible  he  should  reveal  to  Europe. 

The  manifesto  published  in  the  name  of  Ferdmand  VII.  by  M. 
Calomardc,  was  more  easily  accounted  for.  Spain  not  having  been 
a  participator  in  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  the  adherence  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe to  those  treaties  did  not,  in  the  eyes  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
sufficiently  cover  the  stain  of  his  usurpation. 

The  Palais  Royal  faiUng  to  win  the  Spanish  government  by  per- 
suasion, determined  to  act  on  its  fears. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  of  1830  had  attracted  to  Paris  fix>m 
all  quarters  of  Europe  the  most  illustrious  victims  of  the  tyranny  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  Brought  together  by  common  misfortimes  and 
common  hopes,  Mendizabal,  Isturiz,  Calatrava,  San  Miguel,  the 
Duke  de  Rivas,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  the  Count  de  Toreno,  &c., 
had  formed  a  sort  of  jimta  in  Paris,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was 
to  revolutionize  Spam.  The  French  patriots  formed  a  second  asso- 
ciation, in  support  of  the  former,  under  the  name  of  Comiti  Etpagwi 
The  committee,  which  consisted  of  MM.  Dupont,  Viardot,  Mar- 
chais,  Schoelcher,  Chevallon,  Edenne  Arago,  Gauja,  Loeve- Wei- 
mar, and  Gamier-Pag^,  began  operations  with  much  ardour.  A 
subscription  was  opened,  and  considerable  sums  were  collected. 
Colonel  Pinto  was  the  principal  intermediary  between  the  patriots 
of  the  two  nations.  M.  Calvo,  a  banker,  took  upon  him  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  body  of  Spanish  emigrants.  The  project  of 
raising  a  loan  was  talked  off.  To  form  a  military  chest,  enrol  refu- 
gees, and  send  them  to  the  Pyrenees  were  the  objects  on  which  the 
Comite  Espagnol  employed  its  strenuous  exertions. 

Ere  long  it  was  assured  of  the  protection  of  the  ^veininent 
General  Scbastiani  was  the  only  member  of  the  mmistry  who 
appeared  averse  to  any  intervention,  even  indirect.  M.  Dupont 
having  personally  apphed  to  him  for  his  co-operation  in  the  labouzs 
of  the  committee,  lie  replied  tluit  the  first  duty  of  the  French 
government  was  to  avoid  a  European  conflict;  that  the  new 
government  could  not,  without  compromising  itself,  assist  the  Spanish 
revolutionists;  tliat  for  his  own  part  his  mind  was  fuUy  made  up  to 
exert  his  voice  in  the  council  against  every  measure  intended  to  «!• 
courage  their  proceedings;  that  as  a  man,  nevertheless,  but  solely  in 
that  capacity,  lie  did  not  refuse  his  succour  to  misfortunes  that  meved 
him.  '*  liut  in  that  case,  monsieur,'*  exclaimed  Dupont,  ^*  uiere  is 
war  between  you  and  us." — **  Very  well,  there  is  war,"  the  minister 
coldly  replied. 

M.  Guizot  displayed  a  very  opposite  way  of  thinking.  He 
replied  to  M.  Louis  Viardot  when  the  latter  besought  the  support 
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of  the  adminifltration  on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  *^  Tell  thoee  who  sent 
you  that  France  committed  a  political  crime  in  1825;  that  she  owea 
Spain  a  signal  reparation,  and  that  that  reparation  shall  be  given/' 

But  the  committee  was  well  aware  of  what  weight  would  be  the 
personal  adherence  of  the  king.  An  audience  was  therefore  de- 
manded of  him  by  MM.  Dupont,  Marchais,  and  Loeve  Weimar. 
A  day  was  appointed,  and  those  gentlemen  were  presented  at  the 
Palais  Royal  by  Odilon  Barrot.  The  king  received  them  with  ex- 
quisite suavity.  He  admitted  that  France  was  threatened  with  war 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine;  that  as  dangers  might  at  any  moment 
spring  up  aeainst  her  on  the  north,  it  was  important  that  she  should 
be  secunxl  from  all  assault  on  the  south.  He  added  that  the  protec- 
tion promised  by  Ferdinand  VII.  to  theCarlists  of  the  south  seemed 
to  him  alarming,  and  that  it  was  consequently  of  vast  political  im- 
portance to  deprive  them  of  tlie  Pyrenees.  He  said  too  he  was  not 
unaware  that  this  policy  prompted  him  to  combat  family  interests: 
**  But  as  far  as  regards  Ferdinand  VII.,  they  may  hang  him  if  they 
like.  He  is  the  greatest  blackguard  that  ever  existed.*  The  repre- 
8(*ntatives  of  the  committee  finding  the  king  thus  disposed,  thought 
it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  talk  to  hxm  of  the  projects  of  the 
Spanish  reiugees.  These  were  to  offer  the  crown  of  Spain  to  the 
Due  de  Nemours  on  his  marrying  Doiia  Maria,  whereoy  French 
interests  and  the  political  system  of  Louis  XIV.  would  be  made 
to  prevail  in  united  Spain  and  Portugal.  Such  a  proposition  had 
little  to  recommend  it,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  not  however  on  that  account  the 
kmg  rejected  it.  He  spoke  without  any  disguise  on  the  danger  of 
yielding  to  a  temptation  of  the  kind.  He  regarded  the  offer  of  a 
crown  to  one  of  his  sons  as  singularly  rash,  and  nc  did  not  choose  to 
compromise  himseli*  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  As  for  the  subsidies  in 
money,  for  which  he  was  asked,  he  abstained  from  cither  promising  or 
refu^ng  them ;  but  some  days  afterwards  he  placed  at  Lafayette's 
disposal  a  hundred  thousand  francs  out  of  the  privy  purse  to  aid  the 
enterprises  of  Uic  Spanish  revolutionists.  Sixty  tnousand  francs 
were  conveyed  to  Bayonne  by  M.  Chcvallon;  and  M.  Dupont  wis 
commissioned  to  go  to  Marseille  and  deliver  forty  thousand  to  Co- 
lonel Moreno,  who  was  to  transmit  them  to  General  Torriios. 

Tlie  Spanish  refugees  thus  directly  countenanced  by  the  French 
government,  hastened  with  hearts  full  of  hope  to  the  conquest  of 
tlieir  country.  Every  day  bands  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  men  set 
out  for  the  Pyrenees,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying.  Pass- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  volunteers  by  M.  Girod  de  TAin,  pre- 
fect of  police.  Tlie  impiriak  of  the  diligences  was  always  bespoken 
beforehand  for  the  refugees.  Lastly,  muskets  being  collected  from 
all  nuartcrs,  and  M.  d*0falia,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  complaining 
of  this,  secret  depots  of  arms  were  made  with  the  consent  of  MM. 
Montalivet  and  Uuizot. 

Cieneral  Mina  was  in  Paris  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  Pyrenees. 

u 
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Marshal  Gerard  had  an  interview  with  the  celebrated  nartinn 
leader,  lavished  on  him  the  most  lively  testimonies  of  sympatny,  and 
promised  his  cause  the  support  of  the  French  government  "But  it 
IS  important,"  he  said,  '*  not  to  do  any  thing  over  hastily.  Set  out 
for  Bayonne  without  delay,  and  pledge  yourself  to  me  that  jou  will 
engage  in  no  enterprise  imtil  France  shall  have  put  herself  m  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  position  with  regard  to  Europe."  Mina  could  not 
suspect  the  good  faith  of  Marshal  Gerard;  he  gave  the  promise,  and 
set  out  for  Bayonne  without  communicating  to  any  one  either  his 
hopes  or  his  prospects.  When  he  reachea  Bayonne  he  kept  his 
word:  but  hia  inaction  at  a  moment  when  every  thing  depenaed  on 
promptitude  and  daring,  very  soon  made  him  the  object  of  pain- 
ful suspicion.  The  Spanish  refugees  formed  two  camps,  on  the  one 
side  were  the  partisans  of  France,  on  the  other  those  of  England. 
Mina  was  accused  of  treachery  by  some  of  his  countrymen;  it  was 
tliought  he  had  sold  himself  to  the  English.  Fettered  by  his 
plighted  word  he  could  neither  act  nor  defend  himself.  The  distrust 
so  natural  to  men  labouring  under  adversity,  sprang  up  amonjgst  the 
refugees,  divided  them,  impelled  some  to  dangerous  precipitation, 
and  froze  the  zeal  of  others.  A  worse  evil  was  soon  addra  to  the 
mischiefs  of  these  divisions:  Ferdinand  VII.  had  been  seized  with 
terror,  and  liad  made  known  to  Louis  PhiUppe  the  conditions  on 
which  he  consented  to  support  him.  Tliis  was  what  the  cabinet  of 
the  Palais  Royal  looked  for.  Instantly  it  forbade  the  departure  of 
the  refugees,  suspended  its  aid  to  them,  took  means  to  disperse  their 
masses,  obliged  tlie  authorities  to  exercise  an  active  surveUlanee^  and 
sent  inhospitable  orders  flying  on  the  wings  of  the  telegraph  to 
Bayonne. 

riicn  it  was  that  Colonel  Valdes,  yielding  to  tlic  impulses  of  his 
despair,  crossed  the  Bidassoa.  On  the  13tli  of  October,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  gallant  band,  he  set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native 
land,  amidiit  a  thousand  cries  of  Viva  la  Constitucion^  and  without 
any  other  warrant  of  success  than  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  his 
good  sword.  Fortune  was  favourable  to  liim  at  first:  some  generous 
Spaniards  rallied  round  his  flag,  the  flag  of  an  outlaw.  But  painful 
disappointments  awaited  him.  Another  partisan  leader.  General 
Clia]xilangarra,  had  entered  Spain  under  the  fatal  conviction  that  he 
had  but  to  show  himrjclf  to  raise  the  country;  and  his  reply  to  those 
who  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  such  excessive  contiaence  was, 
**  The  balls  know  me  too  well  to  strike  me:  and  even  if  I  fall  what 
does  it  matter?  I  slmll  at  least  show  how  a  soldier  of  freedom  can 
die."  These  last  words  were  prophetical:  observing  a  royalist  post, 
he  advanced  towards  it  alone,  alter  giving  orders  to  his  men  not  to 
fire,  and  he  uttered  a  lew  amicable  words.  He  was  answered  by  a 
volley,  and  fell  dead.  His  comrades,  too  feeble  to  resist,  retreated  to 
an  inii  where  a  hundred  men  were  posted,  whom  the  royalists  had 
caiLscnl  to  be  reconnoitred  by  a  .spy  disguised  as  a  vender  of  cakes. 
This  po;«t  was  vigorouifly  assailed,  and  made  a  brave  resistance. 
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Eight  Pariiian  vdunteen  fought  there  for  the  oauio  of  Sptia,  four 
of  whom  were  killed;  the  other  four,  after  a  gallant  defence,  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  themselves  by  swimming.  Chapalangarra^s  troop 
was  decimated  and  dispersed.  This  furst  check  was  but  the  signal 
of  a  groat  disaster.  Valdes,  deprived  of  a  support  on  which  he  had 
reckoned,  and  overborne  by  superior  forces,  nad  concentrated  his 
strength  at  Vera,  where  he  could  not  fiEiil  to  be  surrounded  and  de* 
stroyed.  The  news  reached  Mina  who  then  resolved  to  quit  Bayonne, 
and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  in  arms.  He  assembled  his 
companions,  baffled  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  got  the  better, 
through  the  kind  assistance  of  some  French  patriots,  of  tlie  custom- 
house officers  who  waited  to  seize  his  medical  stores,  and  at  last  crossed 
the  frontiers  after  many  obstacles  and  dangers.  A  most  serious  mis- 
understanding subsisted  between  Mina  and  Valdes.  Tlie  former 
only  wished  to  force  Ferdinand  VII.  to  hberal  concessions,  the  latter 
wished  to  dethrone  him.  But  when  tlie  two  chiefs  met  they  sliook 
hands,  sacrificing  their  mutual  dislike  to  the  cause  of  their  country 
which  called  them  botli  to  the  same  field  of  battle.  Valdes  remained 
at  Vera,  and  Mina  marched  to  Irun,  of  which  he  made  himself  master. 
Unfortunately  the  Spanish  leaders  had  not  been  able  when  they 
commenced  their  enterprise  to  foresee  all  the  dangers  that  awaited 
them. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  whilst  Mina  entered  Spain  by  Navarre, 
General  Placensia  should  simultaneously  enter  by  Aragon,  so  as  to 
hold  the  troops  of  the  latter  province  in  check.  But  the  arms  sent 
to  the  latter  general  were  seized  by  order  of  tlie  French  government: 
five  hundred  muskets  and  six  thousand  cartridges,  collected  by  General 
Vigo,  were  confiscated  at  Maulian,  and  a  similar  confiscation  took 
place  at  Bagneres,  where  General  Gurrea  was  stationed :  for  the 
r  rench  government  was  as  zealous  to  put  down  the  efforts  of  the 
Spanish  jxitriots  as  it  liad  at  first  been  to  excite  them.  The  Spanish 
government  too  was  carefully  made  acquainted  with  every  thing 
that  took  place  in  France.  The  Captain-general  of  Aragon  was 
therefore  made  aware  tliat  his  province  was  not  menaced,  and  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  imite  his  troops  with  tliose  of  Navarre.  All  resist- 
ance was  therebj  rendered  useless.  Mina,  who  after  the  capture  of 
Irun  had  occupied  the  heights  of  Oyarzun,  was  warned  that  Valdis 
was  on  the  pomt  of  being  hemmed  in.  He  immediately  sent  him 
his  cavalry  and  a  small  body  of  infantry  commanded  by  (ienerals 
Lopez-Bauos,  and  Butron.     With  this  reinforcement  Valdes  dis- 

fulod  the  ♦(round  foot  by  foot :  it  was  struggling  with  impossibility. 
Ic  was  forced  to  retrace  his  stops  across  the  ircmticr,  followed  by 
such  of  his  comrades  as  had  not  fallen  in  the  unequal  strife.  Alas  I 
the  soil  of  France  was  not  le^s  fatal  to  those  unfortunate  men  thaa 
that  of  their  native  land.  There,  where  they  expected  an  asylum, 
many  were  to  find  but  a  grave.  With  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  audacity  of  which  was  only  e^ualleil  by  its  scandalous 
impunity,  the  royalists  pursued  their  enemies  even  mto  the  French 
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territory  and  there  shot  their  prisoners.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Valdds, 
filled  with  grief  and  indignation,  woidd  not  preserve  his  life  in  that 
France  which  he  had  yet  loved:  he  returned  to  Sjrain  to  die  there. 

There  remained  to  Mina  only  a  small  force.  He  endeavoured  to 
regain  the  frontier.  Hardly  beset  on  all  sides,  nursued  without 
respite,  and  tracked  by  huge  Pjrrcnean  bloodhounds,  he  passed  two 
days  in  climbing  the  mountain-sides,  often  compelled  to  hide  in  the 
depths  of  the  ravines,  and  even  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  At  last 
he  reached  Lorda,  a  house  situated  a  league  from  the  frontier  on  the 
French  side.  He  had  travelled  thirty-ei^ht  leagues  in  forty-two 
hours;  his  hands  and  feet  were  bloody;  and  the  woimd  he  had  for- 
merly received  in  the  war  of  independence  had  broken  out  afreah. 
Several  of  his  companions  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  royal  carabineors 
and  were  massacred:  some  of  them  were  shot  in  the  market-place  of 
Irun,  amid  cries  of  Viva  el  Rey  absolute. 

The  cruel  soul  of  Ferdinand  VH.  was  satiated  with  vengeance: 
he  ceased  to  threaten  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  RojaL  But  from 
that  moment  France  was  execrated  by  all  the  Spanish  patriots,  and 
it  was  manifest  that  if  ever  Spain  became  democratic  she  would 
become  English.  Now  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  Spun  being 
inevitable,  the  French  government  had  re-crected  that  barrier  of  the 
Pyrenees  which  the  genius  of  Louis  XIV.  had  levelled. 

Whilst  France  was  losing  Spain  on  the  south,  fortune  seemed  to 
be  opening  to  her  on  the  north  the  road  to  peaceful  conquests. 

There  existed  in  France  at  this  epoch  two  governments,  that  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  tliat  of  the  clubs,  the  fonner  calculating  and  re- 
served; the  latter  active,  impassioned,  loud-tongued,  and  fond  of 
sudden  flights.  The  party  in  Paris  that  talked  of  proselytiam,  and 
wished  that  France  should  at  last  push  forward  to  the  Khine  and 
lay  her  liand  on  Belgium,  was  composed  in  general  of  young  men, 
unused  to  public  Ufc,  of  little  wealth,  and  consequently  <m  little 
weight  in  a  society  actuated  by  mercantile  principles.  Neverthekfli 
the  zeal  of  that  party  suggested  wiser  counsels  than  did  the  fears  of 
its  opponent.  In  the  perplexed  condition  of  Europe,  prudence  con- 
sisted in  daring  every  thing,  and  the  most  rash  in  appearance  were 
in  reality  the  wisest,  for  peace  was  aUke  the  ultimate  result  of  either 
system :  only  France  would  liave  imposed  it  on  Europe,  had  she 
shak(fn  oiY  the  treaties  of  1815,  whereas  by  adhering  to  them  she 
was  forcetl  to  sue  for  it;  and  in  imposing  peace  she  would  have  dic- 
tated its  terms,  whereas  in  suing  lor  it  she  was  compelled  to  accept 
them. 

Unfortunately  the  propagandist  policy  wanted  champions  of 
weight  irom  their  .*:ocial  position.  With  the  exception  of  General 
Lamarque,  General  Uicliemout,  and  M.  Mauguin,  the  latter  of  whom 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  partisans  of  France  in 
Bd^^iuin,  no  man  of  note  came  forward  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  ultra-pncific  tendencies  of  the  court.  Most  of  the  oldgcnenda 
of  the  empire  longed  for  nothing  more  than  to  pass  the  remainder 
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of  thttr  troubled  lives  in  the  sweets  of  repose.  Some  of  them  .saw 
in  the  adoption  of  the  policy  desired  by  the  new  dispensers  of  for- 
tune an  easier  way  opened  to  their  ambition.  In  the  sphere  in 
which  diplomatic  Questions  were  discussed,  industrial  France  was 
every  thing,  martial  France  was  nothing. 

Still  the  propagandist  party  actively  turned  to  accoimt  the  stato 
of  vacillation  into  which  the  revolution  of  July  had  plunged  France, 
and  the  momentary  weakness  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  Many 
of  its  emissaries  set  out  for  Belgium,  where  they  heated  the  pubhc 
mind,  and  sowed  among  the  people  the  seeds  of  those  passions  with 
wliich  they  were  themselves  animated,  insomuch  that  on  the  night 
of  the  25th-26th  August,  1830,  the  cry  was  mised  in  the  streets  of 
Brussels,  "  Let  us  do  like  the  Parisians^  The  impetus  which  then 
possessed  some  youn*'  men  on  coming  out  from  a  representation  of 
the  Muette,  at  first  lea  to  what  seemed  only  a  broil.  Tlie  house  of  a 
ministerial  journalist  sacked;  the  tricolour  flag  unfurled;  some  ar- 
morers' shops  plundered;  the  windows  of  the  cour  d assizes  broken; 
the  hotel  of  Vun  Maanen,  the  minister  of  justice,  set  on  fire  amidst 
the  exulting  shouts  of  the  multitude;  this  seemed  to  be  the  whole 
list  of  the  acts  of  vengeance  of  the  Ifelgian  nation  towards  Holland. 
The  whole  was  a  violent  protest  ratlicr  than  an  attempt  at  revolution. 

And  in  i'act  almost  all  the  Belgians  concerned  in  trade  were 
linked  to  Holland  by  the  ties  of  private  interest ;  the  boldest  hardly 
desired  more  than  an  administrative  separation,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange  for  king.  The  people  was  disposed  to  wish  for  more,  not 
from  any  exact  appreciation  of  its  own  interests,  but  because  its  feel- 
ings of  rancour  and  tendencies  to  revolt  were  fostered  by  the  catholic 
clenry. 

Tliis  descrepancy  of  sentiments  was  manifested  the  day  after  tho 
disturbance  of  the  25th  of  August,  llie  first  thought  of  the  bour- 
peoi.'iie  was  for  the  re-establij*hment  and  tlie  maintenance  of  order: 
It  made  haste  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Hu<^ue,  witli  a  respectful 
address  to  King  William,  which  ended  with  these  wonls: 

**  Fully  Tt'lyififT  on  tlic  frtMxlnoas  ami  justice  of  yonr  Maiosty,  the  citiscni  of 
nruMvIf  hmTL'  deputetl  their  tVlluw-citixeim  to  wait  oii  you,  (uily  in  order  to  obtain 
the  pleaxitifr  certainty  that  the  eviU  ciminlainvil  of  will  Iw  reinitlietl  titc  moment 
tliey  an?  known.  The  S.S.  are  convinced  that  one  of  the  U-^t  means  of  arrifing  at 
this  su  deoiroble  end  will  be  tlK'  promjit  conrucatiun  of  the  states-general. 

**  BnMtlM,  this  2SlA  AuyuMU  1((30.** 

Ii  is  certain  that  the  Iiel<pan  bourgeoisie  (as  far  as  those  who  con- 
stituted its  principal  force  were  concenieil, — namely,  tlie  manufac- 
turers and  trades)  was  much  more  di.«posed  to  tear,  than  to  dei^ire  a 
thorouifh  revolution;  first,  because  sucn  a  revolution  would  naturally 
have  placed  Belgium  in  a  stato  of  violence,  and  have  hurried  it  into 
a  course  full  of  troubles;  and  secondly,  because  a  shock  oi\«ueh  mag- 
nitude was  not  necessary  to  bring  about  a  relief  from  the  grievances 
complained  of.  Filiy-five  deputies  rcprcscnteil  the  north  in  tho 
Fiv(»n(l  chamber,  and  an  equal  number  tne  south;  u  few  more  repre- 
sentatives given  to  the  southern  constituency,  would  therefore  Iuto 
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sufficed  to  ovcrtliTow  the  bases  of  the  union,  and  to  transfer  the 
sceptre  of  the  Low  Countries  from  the  Hague,  to  Brussels. 

!Dut  the  25th  of  August  placed  things  on  a  headlong  decliyity,  on 
which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  have  stopped  them.  An 
intense  fermentation  prevailed  among  the  people;  a  new  bait  had 
been  held  out  to  discontented  ambition;  the  colours  of  Brabant 
waved  in  Brussels;  the  insurrectional  movement  of  that  city  spread 
to  Liege,  Louvain,  and  Namur;  and,  as  if  to  render  the  rupture  in- 
evitable, the  Dutch  journals  intemperately  called  for  the  punishment 
of  the  rebeh* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  general  anxiety,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1830,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  Prince  Frederick,  arrived  at 
Vilvorde  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  A  commislion  was  instantly 
named  at  Brussels,  to  propose  to  the  princes  to  enter  the  city. 
They  consented  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  the  colours  of  Brabant 
should  be  displaced  for  those  of  Orange.  On  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  the  city  of  Brussels  was  in  uproar;  the  streets  were  broken 
up,  trees  were  felled,  and  barricades  prepared.  A  fresli  deputation 
set  out  for  Vilvorde,  passing  through  the  hosts  of  an  excited  popu- 
lation. At  eleven  at  night  the  aeputation  returned  to  Brussels; 
and  at  midnight,  a  proclamation  in  these  terms  was  read  in  the 
bourgeois  guard-houses,  amidst  passionate  cheers. 

**  II.  K.  II.  the  Prince  of  Orange,  will  come  this  day  with  his  staff  alooe,  andwithoot 
troops;  he  demands  that  the  garHe  bourgeoiite  shoold  go  to  meet  hinL  The  depntiet 
liave  pledged  tliemselves  for  the  safety  of  liis  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  at  Itbcrt/ 
to  enter  the  city  with  the  g€ur<U  bourffeoiae,  or  to  withdraw  if  lie  think  fit" 

Tlie  next  day,  the  1st  of  September,  the  Prince  of  Orange  nuide 
his  entry  into  Brussels.  Tlie  bourgeois  guard  had  marched  to  meet 
him  in  order  of  battle,  so  to  speak,  and  proudly  waving  the  colours 
of  Brabant.  Tlie  Prince  of  Orange  encountered  the  nead  of  the 
column  at  the  bridge  of  I-#aeken.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  some 
aides-de-camp.  An  innumerable  multitude  thronged  the  roaa  along 
which  he  had  to  pass.  The  dnims  beat  as  he  approached,  and  the 
guards  presented  arms.  He  could  even  judge  from  the  shouts  of 
Vive  Ic  Prince^  that  greeted  him  licre  and  there,  that  he  was  not  cn- 
t.cring  a  hostile  city.  But  when  he  saw  the  streets  encumbered  with 
huge  barricadas,  and  all  the  ominous  paraphernalia  of  a  perilled  cityt 
he  turned  pale,  and  nearly  fainted.  Besides,  as  he  advanced,  the 
voice  of  the  people  swellecf  louder  and  louder  above  that  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  aftngliting  Iii.m  car  with  these  shouts  of  war,  Vive  la 
Libertcl  Down  trith  Van  Maanenl  He  wished  to  proceed  through 
Rue  de  la  Madeleine,  to  his  own  palace,  but  every  tongue  cried,  jTo 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  I  Intensely  agitated,  he  continued  his  route  with 
extreme  haste,  and  hke  a  fugitive.  In  the  Place  de  la  Justice,  where 
he  appeared  alone,  his  aides-de-camp  not  having  been  able  to  kecppace 
with  liim,  a  sentinel  gave  the  alann,  the  guards  posted  in  the  Hace 
hurried  up  and  pointed  their  bayonets  at  him.  Thus  the  TCTola- 
tionary  fever  had  already  seized  on  Brussels,  atd  Ae  pxinoe  found 
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himielf  engamd  in  an  enterprise,  the  iraue  of  which  might  be  most 
disastrous.  He  aBtidgcd  as  much  possible,  his  stay  in  a  city,  where 
already  the  colours  I'atal  to  his  house,  were  wavin<j:  on  all  poinUi. 
IJut  he  had  been  waited  on  by  several  successive  deputations;  ho 
liad  been  visited  by  almost  all  the  men  of  note  in  Brussels,  and  a 
commission  ap])c^iiitoil  to  advise  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  under 
the  circumstances  had  at  last  uttered  the  word  separation,  lliat 
word  allowed  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  liopc  of  a  crown.  **  On  that 
comliiion  you  will  be  liiithful  to  me?'*  he  said,  in  a  meeting  in  which 
the  qiioriiion  was  to  be  decidcil.  "  Yes !  yes !"  was  tlic  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  reply. — *'  And  you  will  not  unite  with  the  French?'*— 
**  Never !"  Upon  this,  impa?.<ioned  language  was  interchanged  between 
the  prince  and  those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  the  emotion  of  the 
assembly  was  at  its  height,  and  it  is  said  the  Prince  of  Orange  burst 
into  tears.  On  the  4th  of  September  he  left  Brussels,  never  to  re 
•  turn. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  man  of  talent,  chivalric,  and  French 
in  manners  ami  in  language,  lie  did  not  basely  court  popularityi 
ho  niadn  it  gather  round  him  spontaneously.  But  his  love  for  play, 
an<l  his  strong  propensity  to  libertinism,  furnished  his  enemies  with 
a  weapon  which  th<*y  U5«ed  with  indefatigable  rancour,  llius  it  was, 
that  he  was  accused,  not  without  some  show  of  probability,  of  having 

1)urloined  liis  wife's  diamonds  to  pay  hi?  debts.  His  fatlier  did  not 
f)ve  him.  William,  a  man  (»f  business,  had  no  feeling  in  common 
with  a  man  of  j>leasure,  whose  inclinations  he  disapproved  of,  and 
wlio«<»  rapacity  pivo  him  umbrage.  He  preferred  his  younger  son, 
Prince  FriHleriek,  who  justified,  by  an  extreme  me<li(X'rity  «)f  mind, 
the  jKitcrnal  affection,  whicli  in  kings  is  alwavs  jealous.  Now,  it  was 
Prin<*o  Frwlerick's  hand,  as  we  shall  hcrealter  see,  that  broke  the 
last  link  In'tween  Belgium  and  Holland. 

'J'he  ni'ws  of  th<»«e  events  pro<hicefl  a  dc»ep  sensation  in  France. 
Tliongh  theni  was  no  comparison  to  Ih»  made  iK'tween  the  situation 
of  Franc4\  and  that  of  Belgium,  the  I*ari?ians  were  pleawd  to  see 
in  the  nivoliition  that  had  just  begun  in  Brussels,  the  iniluence 
of  tlie  heroic  example  set  by  the  ptM»ple  of  Paris. 

The  court  was  occupied  with  other  th«nighU'.  'Hie  king,  liaving 
had  a  private  inter>ie\v  with  two  Iklgians,  who  wen.*  at  that  time  in 
Paris,  made  no  WK'ret  to  them  of  his  sympathies;  he  sjx^ke  of  William 
as  a  wise  an<i  li)>enil  prinee,  and  a]>iH'ttred  grieved  at  the  shock  given 
to  the  throne  of  a  monarch  who  hatl  rwogiuM-d  liim  with  so  much 
alacrity,  an<l  in  so  hands mie  a  manner.  L<»uis  Philipf>e  c<mld 
hardly  venture  to  display  tlif  same  fi •clings  before  his  ministers,  par- 
ticularly bt»fore  Dupont  de  I'Eure  and  l^ilitte.  But  after  the  reso- 
lution he  had  taken,  not  to  displease  monarchical  Kurope  in  any 
thing,  how  could  he  luivc  beheld,  wiiliout  dismay,  an  outbn'ak  that 
ti»rce<l  him  to  adopt  a  decision,  either  anti-European,  or  anti-French? 
>'or,  to  refuse  the  hand  of  feilowslup  to  Belgium,  when  on  the  point 
of  detaching  itielf  liom  UoUandi  would  have  bew  to  give  a  very 
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abrupt,  and  perhaps  dangerous  negative  to  the  hopes  the  revolution 
of  July  had  awakened  amon^  the  French  peopM:  whilst  to  accept 
the  advances  of  fortune,  would  have  led  him  to  an  irreparable  breach 
widi  England,  which  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  had  striven 
against  me  establishment  of  French  interests  in  Belgium. 

Not  that  the  imion  of  the  two  latter  countries  could  have  been 
effected  without  impediment,  even  in  the  full  flush  of  tlie  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  revolution  of  July.  The  Belgian  clergy,  wliich  exercised 
absolute  sway  over  the  peo])le,  detested  the  French,  as  a  nation  far 
gone  in  scepticism,  and  m  all  the  licence  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry;  the 
nobles  felt  nothing  but  aversion  for  a  country  which  was  strewed  all 
over  with  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy;  ana  as  for  the  trafficking 
classes,  they  were  in  general  Orangists.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  to 
attract  Belgium  to  France  would  not  have  been  a  problem  beyond 
the  reach  of  skilful  diplomacy.  Divisions,  which  were  afterwards 
to  show  themselves  in  their  ^tren^th,  and  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  account,  already  existed  m  the  germ  between  the  catholic 
and  the  Ubcral  parties.  JThe  hostility  of  the  nobles  was  not  backed 
by  such  real  strength,  as  to  make  it  imprudent  to  overlook  it.  The 
leaning  of  the  traders  towards  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  no  other 
cause  than  their  mercantile  egoism,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  great  gain  that  would  accrue  to  them  &om  the 
opening  of  the  French  markets  to  their  productions.  The  separa- 
tion ot  Belgium  from  Holland,  coupled  with  the  royalty  ot  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  could  be  for  the  former  country  only  a  disguised 
dependence,  and  left  the  fear  of  the  Dutch  yoke  continually  suspended 
over  it.  Had  not  Belgium,  after  all,  once  been  French?  Was  not 
French  the  lan^uatre  spoken  by  all  the  influential  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  nation*?  A\  ere  not  the  Walloon  provinces  French  in 
lieart?  If  Brussels  was  afraid  of  sinking  in  importance  by  becoming 
the  mere  chief  town  of  a  department,  was  it  not  possible  to  overcome 
its  apprehensions,  by  stipulating  tliat  it  should  become  the  residence 
of  a  1  rench  prince,  and  the  capital  of  an  administrative  division  of 
France? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  the  greatness  of  their 
native  land  at  heart :  but  they  had  potent  and  stubborn  interests  to 
contend  with.  Many  of  the  French  manufacturers  dreaded  the 
comp<?titiun  of  those  of  Belgium,  in  case  of  a  union  between  the 
countries,  thus  i)referring  their  own  pecuniary  interests  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  M.  Casimir  Pener,  as  proprietor  of  the  mines 
of  Anzin,  would  liuve  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  free  intro- 
duction of  Belgian  coal.  Tlius,  when  France,  a  land  of  warriors, 
had  renounced  her  genius,  hhe  witli  it  lost  lier  virility,  and  found 
herself  doomed  to  impotence,  on  the  day  she  consented  to  be  go- 
verned by  shopkccix'rs. 

These  circumstances  too  well  coincided  with  the  political  views 
of  the  chateau,  not  tobc  turned  to  account  bv  it.  On  Saturday 
September  4,  1830,  the  king  laid  a  question  of^the  gzai  asl : 
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before  the  council,  vis.  the  nominatioii  of  Talleynmd,  as  ambeandor 
to  London.  M.  Laffitte  declared  that  such  an  appointment  seemed  to 
him  cjcceedingly  dangerous,  because  it  was  unpopular.  M.  Dupont 
de  TEure  spoke  in  still  more  decisive  terms.  M.  Mole,  whose  po- 
licy was  rather  Russian  than  English,  was  averse  to  a  choice  tnat 
abruptly  forced  France  into  an  alliance  with  England.  M.  Bignon 
sided  with  Dupont  dc  TEure  and  Laffitte.  The  king  broke  on  the 
discussion  in  consequence. 

The  next  day  M.  de  Talleyrand,  dining  at  M.  Laffitte*s,  said 
to  liim,  **  I  thank  you  for  what  you  said  yesterday.  I  know  all: 
the  king  told  me  every  tiling." — "  In  that  case,  you  know  in  what 
terms  I  spoke  of  your  capacity." — *'  We  will  pass  over  that.** — *'  I 
added,  that  I  believed  you  incapable  of  forfeiting  your  word.** — **  It 
is  for  that  I  thank  you.** — **  It  is  true,  I  spoke  of  your  unpopu- 
larity.** Talleyrand  replied  only  with  a  smile;  the  others  at  the 
table  imitated  him ;  and  some  hours  afterwards  M.  Laffitte  learned  from 
the  king*s  lips  that  M.  dc  Talleymiid  was  ambassador  to  I^ndon. 

No  protest  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  council.  Yet  the  reso- 
lution just  come  to  irrevocably  pledged  France  to  a  novel  line  of 
policy.  The  nomination  of  M.  ae  Talleyrand  as  ambassador  to  lin- 
den not  only  bound  French  diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
treaties  of  1815,  but  also  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alliance 
and  to  the  adoption  of  that  of  England. 

That  nomination  must  have  deeply  shocked  the  public  had  not 
all  minds  been  dazzled  and  bewildcrcd  at  the  moment.  Who  could 
have  forgotten  that  before  1814  France  had  been  the  first  nation  in 
the  world;  that  her  domain  had  begun  and  endeil  with  the  Rhine; 
that  Germany  had  been  fashioned  for  her  and  by  her;  that  Italy 
acknowledged  her  laws;  that  the  capital  of  cathohcism  belonged  to 
her;  that  Spain  ol>eve<lher  influence;  that  she  was  greater  than  all 
thepride  of  Louis  XlV.  had  dared  to  dream  ?  Now  it  was  in  the  house 
of  M.  dc  Talleyrand  that  the  negotiaticms  of  Paris  were  ojK^ned, 
tlioso  ever  shamefid  preliiniimries  to  the  ^^haineful  treaties  of  \ienna; 
in  M.  de  Talleyrand's  hou>e  the  foes  of  France  had,  with  two 
stn)kea  of  the  [wn,  wrcaked  their  spite  on  the  military  genius  of  the 
republic,  and  its  c<mtiiiuati«)n  by  that  of  Ikmaparte.  It  was  there 
it  had  been  decided  thai  a  inilhon  should  Ik*  given  to  M.  de  Met- 
ternich,  a  million  to  M.  de  Nesselrode,  and  ^ix  hundre<l  thousand 
fnmes  to  each  of  tlie  subaltern  negotiators,  to  indemnily  tho  foreign 
dif)lomatu*ts  for  the  jmins  they  took  to  rob  us.  Surely  these  were 
sinpiLir  qualifications  for  becoming  the  anil)JU*sador  of  a  revo- 
lution, which,  in  the  <.»pinion  of  the  people,  was  but  a  protest 
against  Waterloo  and  its  conse<iuences. 

The  life  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  furthermore,  was  no  mystery  for 
any  one.  He  liad  risen  through  the  protection  of  the  courtesans 
who  diithonourcd  the  last  <luys  of  the  monarchy,  and  who  con- 
tributed to  iu  ruin.  He  had  l)ect)me  bi>hnp  f>f  Autun  on  the  eve 
of  the  Ghiudi*s  downfal.    lie,  a  (jrohd  scufneur,  luid  been  seen  on 
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tho  famous  anniveTsaTv  of  the  14th  of  July  officiating  at  the  altar 
of  the  country  as  high  priest  of  that  revolution,  which  gave  the 
death-blow  to  the  aristocracy  whereof  he  was  a  member.  He 
had  had  his  share  of  authority,  when  the  ISth  FrucUdar  smote  hia 

I)atrons.  He  had  won  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  revb- 
ution  of  the  18^A  Brumaire,  directed  against  his  friend  Barras.  In 
1814  he  had  proclaimed  himself  head  of  the  provisional  government, 
whilst  his  benefactor,  Napoleon,  was  meditating  at  Fontainebleau 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Empire.  And  now  that  the  dynasty,  to 
which  he  had  oifered  his  patronage  in  1814,  was  exiled  in  its 
turn,  he  reappeared  on  the  stage  once  more  to  bid  good  day  to 
fortune. 

These  very  facts  pointed  him  out  for  the  admiration  of  the 
cold-blooded  ambitious  and  the  sceptics  whom  the  misguided  course 
of  the  July  revolution  carried  to  tne  management  of  the  state.  It 
is  the  property  of  pettj  souls  and  petty  intellects  to  deem  him  a 
man  of  ability  who  thrives  in  his  egotism.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was 
not  even  in  this  sense  a  man  of  unqualified  ability.  Dismissed 
from  ministerinl  life  under  the  Republic,  degraded  under  the  Empire, 
almost  exiled  from  court  under  the  Restoration,  he  could  not  nold 
his  ground  under  any  of  the  governments  of  which  his  venal  and 
prostitute  ambition  had  favoured  the  triumph. 

As  for  that  other  kind  of  ability,  which  consists  in  accomplishinff 
vast  designs  with  feeble  means,  M.  de  Talleyrand  never  possessed 
it;  and  of  this  no  (question  could  exist  among  those  foreign  diplo- 
matists who  had  witnessed  his  incapacity  at  Vienna.  For  whilst, 
in  t)ie  congress  there,  M.  de  Ncsselrode  secured  his  master's  influ- 
ence over  the  south  by  the  infeudation  of  Poland  to  Russia,  whilst 
Von  Hardcmberg  gave  fulness  and  symmetry  to  Prussia  with  regard 
to  Germany;  whilst  Prince  Mettemich  enlarged  the  sway  of  Aus- 
tria in  Italy;  whilst  Lords  Castlereagh,  Cathcart,  and  Stewart  en- 
compassed Fmnce  with  barriers  fit  to  quell  the  flights  of  her  genius, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  thought  onljr  of  dnving  Murat  from  the  thiane 
of  Naples.  Thus,  though  the  rivalries  between  the  powers  afibrded 
predicumonts,  of  which  he  might  have  taken  advantage,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  was  unable  to  obtain  any  thing  or  to  hinder  any  thing. 
The  King  of  Saxony  was  plundered  because  of  his  love  for  tM 
French ;  Denmark  was  chastised  for  its  equally  noble  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty ;  in  a  word,  the  bases  of  the  treaties  so  fatal  to  Franco 
were  fixed  in  Vienna  just  as  they  had  been  previously  arranged  in 
Paris.  ITic  Emperor  Alexander  was  the  only  one  of  the  foreiffn 
sovereigns  who  showed  a  disposition  to  moderation  in  victory.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  contrived  to  make  the  czar  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  France. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  joy  which  the  nomination  of 
such  an  ambassador  caused  in  London.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  for 
England  a  toy  and  a  tool.  Had  he  been  any  thing  else  the  English 
knew  him  too  well  to  fear  him. 
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Foiich^  who  had  duplayed  all  tho  audadtj  of  miachief  poBaesBtd 
at  least  all  its  ffenius:  Talleyrand,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  man  of 
mediocrity;  only  he  had  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  all  the  formi 
and  degrees  of  numnn  baseness,  ha\'ing  experimented  upon  them  in 
his  own  person.  If  he  did  vile  actions,  it  was  sometimes  with  sar^ 
castic  levity,  sometimes  with  a  contemptuous  air,  always  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  of  high  birth.  He  would  fuiu  have  made  virtue  pass 
for  a  proof  of  bad  education,  lor  a  mark  of  low  breeding ;  and  he 
was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  each  of  tlie  governments  to  which 
ho  Iiad  given  himself,  such  a  coxcomb  was  he  in  Iiis  treachery,  and 
so  much  importance  did  he  contrive  to  give  to  his  dishonour.  Some 
bvn  vioU^  made  popular  by  his  Iiangcrs  on,  some  happy  hits  of  ma- 
lice Iiad  acquircci  ior  him  a  reputation  de  Malon  that  mspired  terror. 
No  one  refloctal  that  he  was  feared  not  only  for  the  wit  lie  possessed, 
but  for  thut  which  was  imputed  to  him.  lie  spoke  little  when 
he  had  a  mind  to  show  oiV,  had  the  art  of  making  his  advice  awaited, 
and  gave  it  with  Ftudied  conciseness,  thus  causmg  it  to  be  supposed 
thut  ho  thouglit  much.  Tlicrc  was  nothing  about  the  man,  even  to 
his  outwanl  lineaments,  that  did  not  sul>sen'e  the  lying  {)urt  he 
playetl.  Thou;/h  he  was  clubfooted  like  I-iord  Byron,  there  was  in 
liis  whole  person  a  sort  of  impertinent  grace  that  no  one  could  equal. 
ImjH'rturbubU'  too  in  his  self-possession,  he  put  others  to  confusion 
by  the  jXilished  insolence  of  his  manners,  the  impassibility  of  his 
firatures,  thr  ]M»r]H»tunl  smile  of  liis  halt-closed  eyes,  and  their  pro- 
foundly inmieal  mildness.  liut  all  this  would  not  have  .sufficed  for 
his  renown,  if  EurojH',  coalesced  against  Franco,  had  not  desired  to 
give  intluence  to  tho  man  she  had  selected  to  degrade  and  ruin  his 
country.  M.  de  Talli»yrnnd  was  silly  enough  to  Ix;  dweivedin  this; 
111'  was  not  aware  that  the  foes  of  France  had  bestoweil  on  him  a 
celebrity  proportiontxl  to  hc;r  misfortunes.  lie  was  a  pitiful  being, 
and  K'arci'ly  rven  thut!  For  liis  reputation  increased  by  every  fla- 
grant infaniv,  and  his  pni?j>erity  was  the  type  anil  epitome  of  all  the 
disasters  of  liis  native  land. 

il.  de  Tallevrand's  sjmh'cIi  on  being  presentrd  to  the  King  of 
Knirland,  was  evrry  thing  the  KngliJi  could  desin*,  and  on  that  day 
weiv  laid  the  bases  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  an  alliance  which 
it  was  imivn^sililo  to  estal>li>h  jxrmanently  l)etwei*n  two  nations,  that 
oilier  17hI>  had  Ini-n  rulrd  hy  the  same  economic  laws,  and  both 
Ji>n»e<l  by  the  prineipio  <if  oimi>etiti(m  to  spread  themselves  abroad, 
to  covet  with  e<iual  unhnir  tlie  ac<|iiisition  of  new  markets,  the  ma- 
nuliictunng  supn'maev  <»ver  the  world,  the  empire  of  the  seas.  This 
imi)ossil)ility,  which  the  narn>w  intellect  of  Talleyrand  was  incapable 
of  apprehending,  certainly  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  tho  English 
htatismen;  but,  with  tlu-ir  habitual  skill  in  disseml)ling  their  senti- 
ments, they  aci-c'ptetl  wth  d(*light  tho  oiler  of  an  alliance  which  the 
distressed  condition  of  tlieir  country  rendered  necessary  for  tho 
m'>ment. 

Tilt*  ad\-anta^  was  wholly  theirs,  Fn    ae  all  *      dai     r. 

Tlic  Emperor  ol  Ruaaia  oonndered  t  ] 
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a  sort  of  declaration  of  war.  He  could  no  long^  doubt  the  dumge 
that  was  about  to  be  introduced  under  Louis  ^Philippe  into  the  di- 
plomacy of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  East.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  he  was  not  yet  prepared  for  war,  he  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  temporize  with  his  hatred,  of  which  the  following  letter, 
contemptuous  as  it  was,  was  but  the  mitigated  expression. 

«*  I  have  rcociTcd  from  the  hands  of  General  Athalin  the  letter  of  which  he  hat 
been  the  bearer.  Events  for  ever  to  be  deplored  have  placed  your  miuestjr  in  a  crad 
alternative.  Your  majesty  lias  adopted  a  determination  which  appeared  to  70a  the 
only  one  fitted  to  save  France  from  the  greatest  calamities,  and  I  will  not  otter  any 
judgment  upon  the  considerations  which  have  guided  your  majesty,  but  I  pnj  that 
Divine  Providence  may  be  pleased  to  bless  your  intentions  and  the  eflforts  70a  are 
about  to  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  French  people.  In  concert  with  my  alliea  I  ac- 
cept with  pleasure  the  wishes  expressed  by  your  majesty  to  maintidn  rdatkni  of 
peace  and  amity  with  all  the  states  of  Europe.  As  long  as  these  relationa  shall  be 
based  on  the  existing  treaties,  and  on  the  firm  resolution  to  respect  the  rigfatiand  ob- 
ligations, and  the  state  of  territorial  possession  which  those  treaties  have  ratified, 
Europe  will  find  therein  a  guarantee  for  that  peace  which  is  so  necessary  to  tha  re- 
pose of  France  herself.  Colled  in  conjunction  with  my  allies  to  cultivate  theae  ood- 
servative  relations  with  France,  wider  her  government,  I  will  for  my  part  bring  to 
them  all  the  solicitude  they  demand,  and  the  dispositions  of  wliich  I  glaaly  offer  your 
majesty  the  assurance,  in  return  for  the  sentiments  your  mtgesty  haa  ezprened  to 
me.    I  pray  your  majesty  to  accept  at  the  same  time,  &c.  &c. 

-NICOLAS." 

Tlic  contemptuous  tone  of  this  letter,  its  ominous  reserve,  the 
insulting  omission  of  the  words  monsieur  monfrere^  which  Louis 
Philippe  had  taken  great  care  to  employ,  all  this  was  a  thunder- 
stroke to  the  Palais  Royal.  It  was  not  discouraged  however,  but 
bent  all  its  thoughts  on  meriting  the  good  will  of  tlie  courts  by  new 
efforts,  especially  in  the  Belgian  question. 

The  most  frightful  confusion  prevailed  in  Bnissels  since  the  Frinoe 
of  Orange  had  quitted  that  city.  A  phantom  of  a  government  had 
appeared  there ;  but  as  Belgium  had  not  yet  uttered  its  irrevocable 
warcry  against  the  Nassau  dynasty,  no  liclgian  executive  dared  to 
think  or  to  call  itself  legitimate.  Tlic  people,  which  in  all  countries 
loves  violent  situations,  because  they  brealc  the  monotony  of  ita  suf- 
ferings, was  all  astir,  and  welcomed  every  hazard.  The  unreflecting 
hatrci  it  had  long  cherished  under  the  zealous  promptings  of  the 
catholic  clergy,  broke  out  against  Holland  with  an  impetuosity  that 
threw  all  things  into  disorder.  Gathering  took  place  in  the  public 
squares  of  Brussels ;  arms  were  demanded  on  all  sides ;  voluntoen 
were  enrolled.  The  agitations  of  the  capital  was  ibllowed  and  ren- 
dered more  terrible  by  those  of  Liege,  Mous,  Gand,  and  Namur. 
Disorder,  as  always  happens,  had  engendered  its  orators  and  heroes; 
and  anarcliy  was  Icept  up  not  only  by  all  the  obscure  ambitious  who 
triumphed  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  times,  but  also  by  the  Oranffists 
who  wished  to  terrify  the  opulent  \vxn  of  the  nation,  and  force  it  to 
surrender  at  discretion. 

Men  must  be  wretched  or  ignorant  to  dare.  Tlie  Belgian  bour- 
gooi.«ie,  seeing  above  it  an  irritated  king,  and  below  it  a  growling 
multitude,  trembled,  and  strove  to  api)casc  the  king  by  deputations 
and  almost  su])plicuting  addresses,  whiL>t  to  the  multituile  it  opposed 
its  armed  sections:  but  cxlutusted  by  this  twofold  effort,  it  longed 
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for  the  end  of  the  crias:  an  administrative  separation  and  ihe  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  Nassau  dynasty  were  the  objects  of  its  desires. 

The  states-general  had  been  convoked  to  the  Hague.  William 
opened  the  session  with  a  speech,  in  which  the  desire  of  peace  was 
translated  into  haughty  language.  The  Belgians  were  considered  in 
it  as  rebels,  and  the  King  announced  his  very  decided  intention  of 
conceding  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  faction.  The  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  however,  bein^  indicated  in  the  speech  as  the  final 
term  of  all  divisions,  the  Belgian  deputies  joined  those  of  Holland 
in  thanking  William,  and  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne  was  voted  by  a  large  majority. 

But  too  violent  an  appeal  nad  been  made  to  the  passions  of  the 
two  nations  to  allow  the  possibility  of  a  compromise.  The  Belgians 
were  now  talked  of  only  with  anger  or  contempt  at  the  Hague :  the 
deputies  of  the  southern  provinces  were  insulted  there,  and  very 
soon  became  aware  that  tney  were  in  an  enemy's  country.  The 
quarrel  was  envenomed  by  the  discussion  on  the  address.  The 
Dutch  orators  ejaculated  their  desire  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and 
this  imprudent  lanmiage  was  echoed  from  one  end  of  Belgium  to 
the  other.  Both  sides  were  hurrying  fast  to  the  denouement.  A 
Brussels  paper,  the  Courier  des  Pays  Ba$^  already  inveighed 
against  tlie  timidity  of  the  Belgian  deputies  in  the  states-general 
Alarming  rumours  were  spread.  Every  instant  it  was  expected 
that  the  troops,  commanded  by  Prince  !t  rederick,  would  put  them- 
selves in  motion.  Individual  facts  derived  an  ominous  importance 
from  these  circumstances.  Now  it  was  a  Belman  soldier  wounded 
in  a  brawl  by  a  Dutch  soldier,  and  afterwards  carried  about  the 
streets  of  Mons  on  a  hand-barrow  in  the  sight  of  the  indignant 
people:  now  it  was  a  young  man  shot  by  a  sentinel  in  Lidge,  who 
fell  bleeding  into  his  brotiier*s  arms,  xhe  opportunity  was  a  fa- 
vourable one  for  France.  The  Belgian  bourgeoisie  felt  itself  hur- 
ried away  from  the  Nassau  party  by  a  movement  that  was  become 
irresistible.  It  was  sliding  along  between  two  abysses,  anarchy  on 
tlic  one  side,  war  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  imdcr  tliese  circumstances  Belgium  would 
have  become  French  if  the  greatness  of  France  had  been  the  mark 
umed  at  by  the  ciibmet  of  tiic  Palais  Royal.  But  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  in  Ik^lgium  was  matter  of  dismay*  not  of  hope  for  the 
French  government.  Louis  Phihppe  was  equally  afraid  of  havinff 
to  refuse  Belgium,  because  tliat  would  be  to  brave  Paris,  and  of 
having  to  take  it,  for  that  would  be  to  oflend  London.  The  agents 
of  the  Palais  Royal  in  Belgium,  far  from  cndeavoorinff  to  stimulate 
the  movement,  strove  to  discourage  it.  Ijaiayetto  might  easily  have 
baffled  these  discreditable  efforts,  but  unfortunately  his  activity  was 
wasted  in  idle  speeches.  Moreover  there  was  something  in  the 
union  of  Belgium  with  France  that  gave  pain  to  liis  puenle  disin- 
terestedneas.  lie  would  have  been  gud  to  see  Belgium  constitute 
itself  into  a  republic,  without  however  supposing  that  France  ought 
to  contribute  to  that  result  by  a  direct  intervention.    In  an  intsr- 
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view  he  liad  with  M.  de  Potter,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  he  adoed 
him  for  a  note  on  the  state  of  Belgium;  and  ihcre  the  matter 
rested. 

We  see  how  critical  was  the  position  of  the  Belgian  bouigeoiae 
thus  left  alone  with  its  terrors.  A  fact  of  little  importance  in  itaelfy 
strikingly  manifested  its  perturbation  and  confusion.  Aa  they 
talked  incessantly  in  Brussels  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  Prince 
Frederick's  troops,  some  volunteers  resolved  to  push  forward  u 
skirmishers  on  the  road  to  Vilvorde.  They  set  out,  and  fearing 
lest  the  diligence  which  followed  should  outstrip  them  and  give  in- 
telligence of  their  march,  they  forced  it  to  return  to  the  city.  On 
reacliing  Terwueren  they  disarmed  some  marechauuiet^  and  got 
back  to  Brussels  without  further  accident.  Great  was  the  commo- 
tion at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  news  of  this  proceeding;  the 
audacity  of  the  volunteers  was  strongly  reprehended  in  a  proclama- 
tion, rhe  people  became  incensed  in  its  turn,  cried  out  treacheiyl 
rushed  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  seized  the  arms  there,  and  attacked 
several  posts.  The  bourgeois  guard  fired  on  an  assemblage  of  work- 
ing mcn^  three  of  whom  fell  d^gerously  wounded.  Dismay  reigned 
in  the  city;  and  the  next  day  a  proclamation,  issued  by  nince 
Frederick,  acquainted  the  Bdgians  that  the  Dutch  troops  were 
advancing  at  the  request  of  the  best  citizens^  and  to  relieve  the  bomr* 
geois  guard  from  a  painful  duty. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Dutch  dragoons  appeared  on  the 
chaussee  de  Schaerbeck.  Immediately  the  tocsin  sounded  from  St 
Gudule*s;  the  drum  beat  to  arms;  old  men,  women,  and  childrm, 
laboured  at  the  barricades.  The  moment  showed  one  of  those 
flashes  of  enthusiasm  that  sometimes  appear  on  the  approach  of 
great  dangers.  The  citizens  embraced  eacn  other  in  the  streets,  and 
vowed  to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  the  yoke.  Volunteers  from 
Liege  had  arrived  in  Brussels;  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  they  advanced  upon  the  enemy  and  made  a  spirited  attack  on 
the  Dutch  cavalry,  some  of  whom  were  shot  almost  at  musket 
length. 

On  the  23d  of  September  the  Dutch  troops  presented  themselves, 
about  nine  or  ten  thousand  strong,  and  towards  eight  in  the  evemne 
they  entered  the  city  by  the  Schaerbeck  and  Liouvain  gates.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Dutch  were  bewildered  at  the  appearance  of  the  dtj 
raging  and  panting  for  the  combat,  and  at  the  feariul  sound  of  the 
tocsin  mingled  wiui  discharges  of  musketry;  for  instead  of  marching 
at  once  against  the  imfinishcd  barricades,  seizing  the  important 
{)06ts,  and  putting  themselves  in  a  position  to  command  the  whole 
city,  they  drew  off  to  the  park  where  they  intrenched  themselv«e 
with  their  artillery,  lliere  they  were  assailed  for  three  days  by  the 
Belgians,  who  were  masters  of  the  Place  lloyalc,  and  posted  in  the 
adjacent  houses.  For  three  days  the  Walloon  poachers,  famous  for 
their  skill  as  marksmen,  incessantly  carried  death  into  the  ranks  of 
tlie  hostile  army,  the  artillery  of  which  as  incessantly  cannonaded 
the  city.    Tlie  Dutch  at  last  evacuated  Brusselsi  conying  away 
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thmr  dead  in  ctrti ,  and  leaving  for  token  of  their  viaity  the  park 
laid  waste  like  a  field  of  battle,  the  pavement  strewed  with  corpeeSi 
and  the  reeking  ashes  of  the  houses  burned  by  their  shells. 

A  mortal  blow  had  been  dealt  the  Nassau  family.  Merciless  and 
vanquished,  its  crime  was  double.  The  horror  excited  by  its  abor- 
tive eftbrt  was  soon  augmented  by  reports  of  the  darkest  kind. 
The  Dutch,  it  was  said,  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  acts:  they 
had  {)illaged  several  hotels  on  the  Place  d  Orange,  after  beating  the 
proprietors  to  death  with  Uie  butts  of  their  muskets;  they  had  been 
seen  on  the  same  spot  firing  through  the  loopholes  of  cclkrs  on  poor 
inoilensive  peasants;  they  had  fastened  the  innkeeper  of  the  Pavilion 
Iloyal  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  trailed  him  along  in  that  condition ; 
they  had  brutally  carried  away  young  girls  from  boarding-schools, 
and  set  fire  to  sixteen  houses  between  the  Schatirbeck  and  the  Lou- 
vain  gates.  A  Belgian,  named  Ilaurcgard,  was  mentioned,  whose 
arms  and  legs  they  cut  off,  and  then  threw  tlie  bleeding  trunk  into 
a  ditch.  Prince  Frederick  was  reported  to  have  cheered  on  his 
soldiers  to  the  carnage,  and  to  have  said  to  his  artillerymen, 
**  Courage,  my  sons !  bombard  this  villanous  city.  I  promise  you 
the  plunder  of  it."  These  frightful  details,  whether  they  were  true 
or  not,  were  greedily  received  by  credulous  rancour,  and  they  ren- 
dered all  riH^onciliation  exceedingly  difficult. 

There  remained,  therefore,  but  two  courses  for  Belgium  to  pur- 
sue; to  declare  itself  independent,  or  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  France. 

The  former  of  these  two  courses  appeared  very  hazardous.  In 
violendy  separating  from  Holland,  Belgium  broke  the  treaties  of 
1815.  Would  this  be  tolerated  in  Europe?  And  if  not,  how  were 
the  Belgians,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  France,  to  maintain  their 
independence?  War  seemed  imminent  Even  negotiations  might 
engender  a  universal  storm,  if  France,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree, 
cherished  hopes  of  conquest.  What  would  then  become  of  Bel- 
gium? Would  it  not  then  be,  what  it  had  sool\enbeen  before,  the 
ensanguined  arena  on  which  the  leading  powers  would  contend  for 
tlic  empire  of  the  world?  Was  it  not  plainly  its  interest  to  give 
JLKilf,  tluit  it  might  not  be  taken  by  the  sword?  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  Uke  MM.  Gendebicn  and  Seron,  were  inac- 
ct*t?sible  to  meim  jealousy,  and  who  preferred  for  their  country  the 
solid  benefit  of  a  strong,  re^lor,  and  respected  existence  to  the 
frivolous  advantage  of  an  impotent  nationality,  eternally  con- 
demneii  to  a  subaltern  part,  subsisting  only  on  the  embarrassments  of 
European  diplomacy,  and  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  chances  of 
war.  These  considerations  were  bucked  by  urgent  interests.  De* 
privc^d  at  a  blow  of  all  the  ample  outlets  afibrded  its  commerce  by 
the  Dutch  colonies,  Iklgium  could  not  give  itself  to  France  with- 
out Franco  reciprocally  giving  heraell*  to  Belgium,  llie  union  of 
the  two  countries  preaenuki  nothing  of  the  character  of  a  conquest, 
and  would  only  have  been  the  bcaling  ol*  a  noble  pact  of  fratemitj 
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between  them,  which  would  have  increased  tenfold  the  power  of 
each.  Belgium,  moreover,  on  beinff  declared  independent,  woaU 
need  a  government.  This  was  a  Iresh  source  of  difficulUes:  for, 
supposing  it  to  become  a  republic,  Europe  would  fall  on  it  and 
crush  it;  if  it  became  a  monarchy,  diplomacy  would  enslave  it  by 
imposing  on  it  a  king.  Finally,  as  though  fortune  had  desired  to 
show  all  the  disorders  that  might  lurk  in  that  independence  which 
was  so  difficult  to  secure,  Belgium  had  been  weighed  down  with  all  . 
sorts  of  evils  since  its  emancipation.  Formidable  thoughts  had  been 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  encouragements  which 
every  change  of  dynasty  holds  out  to  audacity,  and  by  the  hope  of 
licence  and  impunity.  Hordes  of  male&ctors  overran  the  ruial  dis- 
tricts; travellers  were  robbed,  rich  merchants  plundered,  manufiic- 
torics  sacked,  property  of  all  kinds  menaced;  anarchy  was  spread- 
ing day  by  day.  To  meet  all  the  dangers  of  such  a  situation  there 
was  only  a  self-created  government  of  new  men,  which  the  necessity 
for  its  existence  rendered  possible,  not  popular,  and  which  was  with- 
out force  because  without  prestige. 

Thus  every  thing  seemed  to  invite  Belgium  to  become  French. 
Tlie  dearest  interests  of  France  were  involved  in  that  result,  and  it 
would  have  inevitably  ensued  had  not  the  Palais  Royal  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  it. 

Among  the  influential  men  of  New  Belgium,  some  were  repub- 
licans, who,  like  M.  de  Potter,  did  not  wish  to  belong  to  a  people 
relapsed  under  the  yoke  of  monarchy:  others,  like  MM.  Van  de 
Woyer  and  Nothomb,  were  semi-sceptics,  impatient  of  their  former 
obscurity,  without  systematic  views,  and  prone  to  regard  political 
capacity  as  consisting  in  a  cold  submission  to  the  dictates  of  force. 
The  French  government  could  easily  have  engaged  these  men  in 
support  of  the  institutions  of  France,  all  it  ncra  have  done  to  that 
end,  being  to  convince  them  of  its  power,  and  to  promise  them  per- 
sonal consequence.  It  took  an  opposite  course,  and  naturally  iiad 
thom  against  it:  this  was  what  it  wanted. 

Thanks  to  this  conduct,  unparalleled  assuredly  in  the  annab  of 
diplomacy,  no  real  French  party  could  be  formed  in  Belgium,  though 
on  that  side  were  ran^d  the  logic  of  facts,  the  apparent  deciaions  of 
fate,  the  greatness  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  two  nations.  The 
struggle  began,  therefore,  in  Brussels,  between  the  patriots^  warm 
partisans  of  Belgian  nationality,  and  the  Orangists  who  had  aided  in 
combating  Dutch  supremacy,  but  who,  not  believing  in  the  poflu- 
bility  of  lielgian  inclependence,  wished  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Nassau  dynasty,  with  new  institutions.  The  moneyed  men,  many 
of  the  trading  class,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  former  emfhnfi$  rf 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  formed  the  orange  party.  Hie 
patriot  party  comprised  the  catholics  and  the  young  hbeiak^  and 
was  backed  by  the  popular  sympathies.  TTie  orangists  were  the  licheri 
and  more  far-si^htc<l;  the  patriots  were  the  more  active,  numerous, 
and  impassioned.    Between  these  two  rival  parties  fluctuated  the 
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who,  enffrossed  with  their  own  private  interests,  were  ready 
to  side  with  tne  victors. 

We  have  said  that  a  provisional  government  had  been  established 
in  Brussels,  immediately  after  the  revolution  of  September.  It  con- 
nsted  of  the  Baron  E.  d'Hoogvorst,  Charles  Rogier,  Jolly  de  Coppin, 
Vanderlinden,  Nicolai,  Felix  de  Merode,  Gendebicn,  and  Van  de 
Weyer,  to  whom  de  Potter  was  added  four  days  after  its  installation. 
This  transitory  government,  not  venturing  to  take  on  itself  the  de- 
cision of  any  of  the  great  questions  sumested  by  the  revolution, 
hastened  to  convoke  the  congress,  to  whicn  it  reserved  the  right  of 
fixing  the  destiny  of  Belgium.  Only  it  published  an  ambiguous 
document,  in  which  it  declared  that  Belgium  should  constitute  an 
independent  state.  It  afterwards  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  project  of  a  constitution,  all  the  members  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  M.  Tielemans,  declared  for  monarchy,  and  the  wording 
of  the  project  was  intrusted  to  MM.  Devaux  and  Nothomb.  When 
the  latter  read  the  document  to  the  provisional  government,  M.  de 
Potter  bitterly  remarked,  **  It  was  not  worth  while  to  shed  so  much 
Uood  for  such  a  trifle." 

Meanwhile  William  had  called  his  faithful  subjects  to  arms,  and 
the  Prussians  were  preparing  to  second  him,  when  M.  Mole  declared 
to  them  that  if  they  set  foot  on  the  Belgian  territory,  a  French  army 
would  instantly  appear  there.  No  more  was  wanted  to  intimidate 
Prussia.  The  success  of  this  honourable  firmness  ought  to  have 
proved  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  how  easy,  profitable,  and 
even  prudent  at  that  time  was  a  bold  line  of  policy. 

Feeling  little  confidence  in  his  own  strength,  William  had  re- 
course to  the  English  go«remmcnt.  He  naturally  made  his  appeal 
to  diplomacy,  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  being  a  diplomatic 
creation.  In  a  note  presented  by  M.  Falck  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on 
the  5th  of  October,  1830,  it  was  said: 

**  As  tlic  mstiaUnoe  of  the  kiiif(*t  allies  can  alone  restore  tranquillity  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  the  Netlicrlauds.  I  haTe  ruoeiTcd  orders  to  request  that  his  Britannic 
Majcflty  may  be  pleased  to  (xminiiind  to  that  end  the  immediate  despatch  of  the 
necensary  number  of  troops  into  the  southern  provinces  of  the  NetlierUuids,  the 
pnM.*rastinatcd  arriTal  of  wtiifh  mifrlit  serif ia*dy  compromise  the  interests  of  those 
provinces  an<l  those  of  all  Kunipe.  In  fultilling  hereby  the  intentions  of  my  govcm- 
UM'nt,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  exn'llcnoy  that  a  similar  communication  has 
been  addressed  to  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Kuuia,  which  having  likewise  signed  the 
eight  articles  constituting  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Netherlan^ls,  are  called  on,  as  well  as 
Englanil,  to  upliold  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Netherlands  and  the  existing  state  of  Europe.*' 

In  his  reply,  dated  Oct.  17,  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  the  demand 
of  troops  as  coming  too  late,  but  announce<l  the  appioaching  asaem- 
bWe  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Powers, 

That  assemblage  took  place.  Prussia  was  represented  by  Count 
Bulow,  Great  Britain  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  Russia  by  C  ount  Mostun- 
/ewic.  The  meeting  assumed  tlie  name  of  coiifertuct^  and  was  but  a 
continuation  of  the  congreu  of  Vienna,  Accordingly  it  was  with 
inexpressible  amazement  that  Europe  beheld  France  represented 
tlurciii  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  for  her  people  thereby  became  ■ccobi- 
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pUces  in  all  the  measures  adopted  by  their  enemies  aminst  them* 
The  conference  was  held  in  London,  as  if  the  better  to  show  that  to 
En<;i^Iand  belonged  the  right  to  regulate  the  world. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  with  his  father's  sanction  established 
a  sort  of  counter^govemment  at  Antwerp.  He  published  a  procla* 
mation,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Belgium.  Now 
so  great  was  still  the  indecision  prevailing  in  the  pubhc  mind  of  tlie 
country,  that  the  prince's  proclamation  produced  a  prodigious  effect 
The  provisional  government  affected  to  disdain  it,  but  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  far  from  bein^  lost.  "  Popular  acts," 
said  Van  dc  Wcyer  and  Felix  de  Merode  to  an  envoy  from  the 
prince,  ^^  might  perhaps  produce  an  exception  from  the  general  boM 
pronounced  against  the  members  of  the  house  of  NcusauP 

A  serious  event  occurred  to  simplify  matters.  On  the  nic^t  of 
the  27tli-28th  an  alarming  sound  was  heard  from  a  distance  in  JBrus> 
scls.  The  members  of  tne  provisional  government  had  installed 
themselves  in  the  old  palace  of  the  states-general.  From  the  top 
of  the  jxiristylc  they  perceived  a  lurid  light  on  the  horison,  like  that 
of  a  f^nnit  conlliigration.  It  came  from  the  city  of  Antwerp,  which 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  evacuated,  and  which  General  Chased  was 
bombarding.  Tlie  indignation  of  tlic  Belgians  was  extreme.  Whe- 
ther guilty  or  not  of  huvin<^  caused  the  bombardment,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  remained  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  given  to  the 
flames  the  most  ilourishmg  city  of  Bel^um,  and  the  only  one  which 
had  until  then  remained  faithful  to  Holland. 

Tlie  moment  was  approach] n<^  when  Belgium  was  to  be  completely 
emancipated.  The  Dutch  had  oeen  driven  from  town  to  town,  from 
post  to  post.  Count  Frederic  de  jM  erode  was  mortally  wounded  in  one 
of  the  numerous  engagements  that  took  place.  The  Bdgian  papers 
published  the  details  of  his  last  moments :  they  were  afiectii^,  and 
of  a  nature  to  produce  a  great  confusion  in  France.  Just  before  he 
expired  the  count  turned  to  one  of  his  friends  and  said  faintly,  *'  He 
too  is  nn  brave.  He  was  an  officer  of  cuirassiers  in  the  Three  Days, 
and  would  not  draw  his  sword  against  his  brethren ;"  and  with  these 
worils  ho  breathed  his  last. 

When  tlie  news  of  all  these  events  arrived  in  Paris  they  excited 
scenes  of  enthusiasm.  The  popular  societies  above  all  were  flushed 
with  ])ride.  Subscriptions  were  opened  in  favour  of  the  wounded  of 
September.  The  clubs  sent  emissaries  to  Brussels.  The  Societe  de$ 
Amis  du  Peuple  raised  a  battalion  at  its  own  expense,  and  sent  it  forth 
on  its  march.  ;riving  it  a  name,  a  leader,  and  abainuT. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  FEARFUL  drama  was  meanwhile  preparing.  Three  minkters  of 
Charles  X.,  MM.  de  Peyronnet,  de  Guemon  Ranyille,  and  de  Chante- 
lauze,  having  been  brought  back  to  Paris  from  Tours,  were  sent  to 
Vincennes,  where  they  were  soon  joined  by  M.  de  Polignac. 

The  prisoners  had  at  first  been  confined  in  the  Pavilion  de  la 
Reine,  each  in  a  separate  room.  Orders  were  sent  to  transfer  them 
to  the  keep  of  the  castle. 

M.  de  Polignac  was  the  first  summoned  to  submit  to  this  painful 
exchange.  Taere  were  several  courts  to  traverse,  and  a  great  number 
of  national  guards  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  pr^ed  forward 
to  feast  their  eyes  on  the  spectacle  of  might  laid  low.  M.  do 
Polignac  appeared,  walking  slowly  and  bareheaded  between  two 
grcr^crs.  Ills  dress  was  disordered,  and  his  features  showed  marks 
of  fatigue,  but  the  fire  of  a  confident  belief,  wliich  mischances  only 
irritated,  still  lighted  up  his  eyes.  He  appeared  affected  as  he  as- 
cended the  steps  of  the  keep,  and  stopped  and  leaned  his  hand  on  a 
grenadier's  musket  The  governor  ot  the  chAteau  accompanied  him. 
After  numberless  vicissituoes,  fortune  brought  him  back  to  that  dun- 
geon where  he  had  formerly  expiated  his  jouthful  hostility  to  tho 
Empire.  Then  he  was  pimished  for  havmg  revolted  agamst  tho 
power  of  the  state,  and  now  for  having  abused  it. 

M.  de  Peyronnet,  who  was  to  be  followed  by  his  other  two  col- 
leagues, appeared  in  his  turn.  He  wore  his  hat;  his  demeanour  was 
haughty,  and  the  multitude  showed  no  resentment  at  that  pride, 
which  m  him  at  least  was  not  justified  by  excessive  strength  oi  con- 
viction, when  an  unknown  person,  taking  aim  at  the  ex-minister, 
cried  out,  **  On  your  knees,  down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  pardon, 
wretch,  for  having  caused  the  people  to  be  shot*'  The  man  was 
quieted;  but  scenes  like  this  conveyed  a  fearful  warning  to  the  go« 
vemment 

The  chamber  had  to  name  commissioners  to  examine  the  accused, 
and  itA  choice  fell  on  MM.  Bercngcr,  Madier  de  Montjau,  and  Mau- 
guin.  These  gentlemen  brought  peculiar  qualities  to  tho  discharge 
of  their  new  functions;  M.  ]£§renger,  much  coolness  and  navity; 
Madier  de  Montjau,  a  great  fund  of  tolerance  combined  wiw  a  cer- 
tain austerity  of  deportment,  and  Mauguin,  on  the  contrary,  tho 
inflexibility  of  a  tribime  veiled  imder  the  pleasbg  mannexs  of  a  man 
of  the  workL 

The  first  quesdon  on  which  the  commissioners  disagreed  (and  it 
was  trifling  in  appearance  only)  was  one  of  ceremony.  Were  they 
to  surround  the  (uschargc  of  their  mission  with  pomp  and  circum- 
stance? So  M.  Mauguin  wished.  Convinced  that  it  is  by  tho 
outward  signs  of  things  that  the  multitude  are  most  powerfully  acted 
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on,  and  perhaps  actuated  by  a  secret  desire  for  display,  he  required 
that  the  journey  from  Paris  to  VIncennes  should  be  made  with  pomp; 
that  the  chamber  should,  in  its  public  displays,  borrow  horn  royalty 
the  imposing  vanities  "with  which  it  dazzles  the  multitude;  that 
every  comnussioner,  for  instance,  shoidd  have  his  carriage;  and  that 
a  whole  squadron  should  oficort  those  who  were  going  to  represent 
the  justice  of  the  people. 

These  wishes  were  connected  in  M.  Maugoin's  mind  witli  bold 
schemes  of  sway.  It  was  with  intense  ill-will  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered the  revolutionary  power  with  which  he  had  been  invested 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Having  failed  to  make  the  chamber  dis- 
appear in  tlie  revolution,  he  would  fain  have  introduced  the  reyola-' 
tion  into  the  chamber,  engaged  his  colleagues  in  consmcuous  mea- 
sures and  irrevocably  committed  them;  but  whilst  subjecting  them 
to  all  the  exigencies  of  popularity,  he  would  have  imparted  to  them  ils 
strength.  He  himself  enjojed,  at  that  time,  a  decree  of  credit  with 
the  public,  tlie  value  of  wiuch  he  perhaps  exaggerated^  but  of  which 
he  was  the  man  to  make  a  vigorous  use. 

Unfortunately  M.  Mauguin  exercised  no  influence  on  those  in  his 
immediate  sphere.  He  had  much  talent,  and  wanted  tact.  Supe- 
rior in  intellect  to  most  of  his  colleagues,  he  let  them  plainly 
perceive  the  fact.  Mediocrity  in  no  case  pardons  talent,  but  it 
respects  it  when  content  to  keep  in  the  back-ground,  and  thicn  sub- 
mits to  its  dictates.  M.  Mauguin  lost  the  fruits  of  the  most  cmineat 
abilities  by  a  legitimate  but  indiscreet  self-sufficiency.  He  alienated 
confidence  by  all  those  means  that  usually  captivate  it.  His  quick 
susceptibility  to  impressions  passed  for  scepticism;   his  naturally 

good-natured  expression  of  countenance  was  spoiled  by  a  subtlety 
lat  destroyed  its  effect.  Ilie  grace  of  his  manners  marlced  him  out 
for  observation,  but  did  not  conciliate ;  and  there  was  even  in  the 
suavity  of  his  Linkage  something  of  a  patronising  air  that  was 
offensive.  Hod  it  been  granted  to  a  man  to  command  events,  this 
inabiUty  of  M.  ^fauguin  to  play  the  leading  part  would  have  been 
almost  a  public  misfortune;  for  he  knew  better  than  any  one  dseall 
tliat  can  be  done,  in  the  sequel  of  a  crisis,  by  intelli^-ent  darinffy  wiien 

fniided  and  controlled  by  the  love  of  the  people.  He  knew  Uiat  xcal 
iborty  can  only  be  founded  by  means  of  power,  exercised  with  cgq* 
fidence,  intrepidity  and  audacity,  and  that  great  dangers  render  great 
thin^rs  possible  by  rendering  them  necessary.  But  he  fell  short  of 
ability  to  command,  for  want  of  certain  virtues,  and  still  more  of 
certain  defects.  Witli  talent  enough  to  inspire  many  with  envy,  lie 
had  not  strength  of  character  enough  to  create  himself  enemies: 
Kow  in  the  turmoil  of  parties  the  value  of  a  political  man  depends 
on  the  violence  of  the  animosities  he  excites.  When  power  is  the 
piize  to  be  wrestled  for,  it  is  hate  that  points  out  the  candidates. 

As  member  of  the  municipal  comimssiony  M.  Mauguin  had  con- 
ceived some  excellent  ideas,  wliich  had  broken  down  by  reason  of 
the  distrust  fdt  towards  him  by  his  colleagues.    As  member  of  the 
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oommiarion  of  acciiflation  in  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  he  inspired  the 
same  distrust,  and  encountered  the  same  obstacles.  His  scheme  of 
making  an  imposing  show,  magnifying  the  importance  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  obviously  settini;  forth  its  sovereignty  before  the  eyes  of  all 
men,  was  looked  on  by  MM.  Montjau  and  Bercnger  only  as  a  petty 
device  of  personal  ambition.  Without  openly  combatting  their  col- 
league's views,  they  set  about  baffling  them. 

The  day  being  come  when  the  commissioners  were  to  proceed  to 
Vincenncs,  M.  Mauguin  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  only  (ivo  or 
six  gendarmes  assembled  to  form  the  escort,  and  two  carnages  instead 
of  eight.  He  vehemently  expressed  his  dissatisfaction,  but  it  was 
toc>  late.  M.  Madicr  dc  Montjau  carried  his  modesty  to  such  a 
length  on  the  occasion,  as  to  write  secretly  to  General  Daumesnil, 
governor  of  Vincennes,  requesting  him  to  give  the  commissioners  a 
very  simple  reception.  Notwitlistanding  this,  on  entering  the  castle 
they  found  tlie  garrison  drawn  up;  the  soldiers  presented  arms  to 
them,  the  drums  beat;  and  when  Madicr  de  Montjau  took  the  go* 
vcmor  aside,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  not  conformed  to  the  in- 
structions i^vcn  him,  •*  I  knew  better  than  to  do  so,"  replied  General 
Daumesnil,  "  Is  not  the  sovereignty  now  vested  in  the  chamber?' 
Tlie  phrase  clearly  exhibits  the  repugnance  with  which  some  high 
persoiuiges  then  regarded  every  thing  capable  of  giving  too  much 
prominence  and  prestige  to  tlie  parliamentary  sovereignty. 

Tlie  examination  of  tlie  ex-ministers  was  formal,  and  more  grave 
tlian  stem.  M.  Mauguin  alone  showed  signs  of  sensibility.  He  had 
formerly  obtained  from  M.  de  Peyronnet  an  amnesty  for  the  French 
refugees  in  Spain.  He  had  been  acquainted  ^^-itli  M.  de  Gnomon 
Kanville,  anci  still  more  intimately  with  M.  dc  Chantelauze.  When 
tlie  latter  suddenly  appeared  before  him  pale,  sick,  and  drooping,  ho 
could  not  refrain  from  holding  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  bursting 
into  tears.  M.  de  Chantelauze  seemed  indeed  borne  down  under  tlic 
weight  of  calamity.  M.  de  Po)rronnet,  on  the  contrary,  displayed  an 
as^alrancc  tliat  was  not  altogether  free  from  bravado.  He  accounted 
lor  his  co-operation  in  the  ordinances  on  the  ground  of  his  absoluto 
dcvotedness  to  a  king  who  had  loaded  him  with  iavours.  M.  de 
Guernon  Itanville's  courage  was  tinctured  with  ill-humour.  As  for 
^I.  dc  Polignac,  his  demeanour  in  tlie  highest  degree  astonished  the 
commissioners.  Calm  and  almost  smiling,  he  seemed  to  look  on  all 
that  was  going  on  as  an  insipid  farce.  **  The  irresponsibility  of 
ministers,"  he  said,  **is  but  a  corollary  of  the  principle  of  royal  in- 
violabihty.  The  inviolability  of  Charles  X.  has  not  been  rcsi>ectod; 
hi>  ministers  liavc  tliercfure  ooasc^l  to  be  responsible."  Tliis  %va8 
tmtamount  to  bidding  victory  bow  to  the  subtleties  of  tlie  special 
])U'udcr;  but  M.  de  Polignac  thought  himself  unassailable  beneath 
the  shelter  of  these  deductions  from  a  fiction  which  had  not  ^uvod 
Mtlitr  Cliarles  X.  or  Straflbid.  *•  When  shall  I  be  set  at  liberty?" 
]\r  a.»»ke<l  incessantly.  Sinister  vociferations  were  heard,  however, 
uU  round  the  prison. 
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Tlie  commissioners  were  careful  to  tcmjper  the  austerity  of  their 
functions  by  many  acts  of  considerate  lemency.  They  cut  short  the 
replies  of  the  ex-ministers  when  they  be^an  to  be  hasudons  to  their 
authors.  The  examination  was  frequently  interrupted  by  conTeiaa- 
tions,  durin^which  the  accused  mi^ht  forget  the  DittemesB  of  their 
situation.  Refreshments  were  set  before  them;  indifierent  matters 
were  talked  of,  and  the  image  of  the  scaffold  disappeared.  The  pri- 
soners complained  of  being  confined  au  secret^  and  their  remonstrances 
were  listened  to  with  favour.  M.  de  Mauguin,  above  all,  seemed 
disposed  to  mitigate  the  condition  of  the  culprits.  M.  de  Pblignac 
was  allowed,  through  his  instrumentality,  to  be  visited,  by  the 
Duchesse  de  Guiche. 

Meanwhile  Louis  Philippe  was  intensely  concerned  as  to  the  danger 
possibly  impending  over  tne  last  ministers  of  Charles  X.  To  turn 
them  over  to  the  executioner  would  be  to  give  bloody  pledges  to  the 
revolution,  at  the  risk  of  still  more  cxaspemting  kings. 

The  Convention  had  smitten  Louis  aVI.  in  cold  blood,  without 
hatred,  without  passion,  as  one  smites  a  principle.  A  terrible  but 
profound  policy !  Well  knowing  what  it  had  to  expect  from  the  re- 
sentments aroused  against  it,  the  Convention  de?ired  tliat  these  should 
be  fierce  and  implacable,  in  order  that  France,  buffeted  by  the  tem- 
pest, might  have  but  one  sole  means  of  safety,  and  that  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  despair. 

Louis  Philippe  adopted  quite  a  contrary  policy  from  his  ^eiy  ac- 
cession, and  this  he  announced  to  Europe  by  saving  M.  de  Pohsnac 
and  his  colleagues.  To  propose  to  the  chambers  the  abolition  of  the 
|)enalty  of  death,  in  this  way  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  cle- 
mency, and  to  intnist  the  task  of  passing  sentence  to  the  peers  of 
France,  most  of  whom  were  friends  of  the  ex-ministers, — such  was 
thcpluii  fixed  on  in  the  Palais  llojral. 

Tlie  course  of  criminal  jurisdiction  had  been  partially  suspended 
since  the  revolution.  The  guillotine  had  ceased  to  work  all  over 
France,  though  there  were  in  the  prisons  men  condemned  to  capital 
punishment.  The  rigid  Dupont  de  FEure  was  distressed  at  this  de- 
rogation from  the  regular  course  of  things,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  law  should  remain  suspended.  But  whenever  the 
scailold  was  mentioned,  the  king  manifested  extreme  scnability. 
Tlie  ministers  having  decided  one  day  that  an  appeal  to  the  royal 
clemency  should  be  rejected  (the  case  was  one  of  parricide)  M.  liaf- 
fitte  heard  the  son  of  Philippe  Egalite  exclaim,  **  My  father  died  on 
the  scaUbld,"  and  tears  rolled  down  the  king's  checKs  as  he  uttered 
the  words. 

Tlie  plan  thought  most  feasible  for  saving  the  ex-ministers  havii^ 
encountered  no  op{)osition  in  the  council,  the  king  rejoiced  at  this 
as  at  a  victory  due  to  his  personal  ascendancy,  and  he  expected 
every  thing  from  the  condescendance  of  his  ministers. 

The  abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death  liad  been  proposed  in  the 
sitting  of  the  17th  of  August,  by  M.  Victor  de  Tracy,  and  on  tho 
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6th  of  October,  M.  B^renger  had  read  a  report  on  the  sabject,  re- 
oommending  an  adjournment  of  the  question.  Two  days  ailer- 
waids  the  mscussion  was  revived.     M.  ue  Tracy  demanded  that  his 

Iiroposition  should  be  accepted,  or  at  least  examined;  he  was  fol- 
owed  by  M.  de  Keratry ;  and,  as  it  was  essential  to  interest,  on  be- 
half of  the  imprisoned  ministers,  the  generosity  of  that  people,  which 
was  still  powerful  enough  to  be  treated  with  deference,  the  orator 
impetuously  exclaimed,  "  I  aver  in  your  presence,  messieurs,  if  it 
were  possible  to  assemble  within  these  walls  tlie  relations  and  friends 
of  the  brave  victims  of  July,  and  to  ask  them,  *Do  you  desire  blood 
for  blood?  Answer!*  that  jury  would  silently  shake  their  heads  in 
sign  of  denial,  and  would  return  in  noble  sorrow  to  their  desolated 
hearths.  Should  I  be  mistaken,  I  would  adjure  the  manes  of  tho 
glorious  victims  themselves;  I  would  mentally  appeal  to  them  to 
amend  a  sentence  so  unworthy  of  them;  for  I  know  that  tlie  brave 
who  risk  their  lives  for  a  holy  cause  shed  no  blood  but  in  the  heat 
of  the  fight."  The  walls  of  the  chamber  rang  with  applause  at 
these  words.  M.  de  Keratry  continued  his  speech,  and  demanded 
that  the  committee  ^vhose  report  had  been  reaa  should  be  ordered  to 
draw  up  the  drail  of  an  address  to  tlie  king,  and  that  the  abolition 
of  the  penalty  of  death  for  political  offences  should  be  confided  to 
the  initiative  of  the  monarch. 

M.  de  Lalayctte  next  presented  himself  to  the  attentive  assembly. 
**  An  adjournment  has  been  proposed  to  you,"  he  said.  *' Doubtless 
those  who  have  recommended  it  have  not  had  tlie  misfortune  to  see 
their  family,  their  friends,  and  the  first  citizens  of  France,  dragged 
to  the  scaffold ;  they  have  not  had  the  misfortune  to  see  unhappy 
men  immolated  on  pretence  of  Fayetism."  The  revered  voice  of 
I^fayette  was  drowned  in  the  appkuscs  of  the  chamber.  The  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  the  king,  calling  for  the  abolition  of  tho 
penalty  of  death  in  certain  cases,  was  supported  by  the  garde  dcs 
sceaux,  and  the  reference  uf  the  subject  to  the  committee  was  una- 
nimously voted. 

Such  was  the  im{>atience  of  the  legislators  tliat,  after  a  brief  siis- 
i>enMon,  the  sittinLfs  were  resumed  at  eight  o  clock  in  the  evening, 
llie  committee  had  by  tliis  time  completed  their  task.  Tlie  dnut 
of  the  address,  diuwn  up  by  M.  Bercngcr,  tcnninated  witli  theso 
wonis: — 

**  Sire,  the  cluunlxrr  invokes  the  prompt  initiation  of  this  reform 
by  your  inujc*sty.  Too  much  glory  is  attached  to  it,  too  many  ad- 
vantAgi*9  miu^t  rt^sult  from  it,  for  the  nation  to  wish  to  owe  it  to  any 
but  its  king." 

Uy  bestowing  this  high  mark  of  deference  on  Louis  Philippe,  tho 
deputies  admirably  subserveil  liis  policy.  They  proved  to  Europe 
tliai  the  (all  of  a  dynasty  liad  taken  nothing  from  the  force  of  tne 
m<.inarchical  principle  in  France.  And,  again,  by  subordinating  the 
safety  of  Clmrles  X.'s  advisers  to  the  will  of  his  successor,  tliey  sup- 
jilictf  the  latter  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  honour  in  the 
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eyes  of  foTei^  soveieigna.  Whether  or  not  the  chamber  foreav  all 
the  results  oi  the  address,  at  any  rate  it  adopted  it  with  enthnsiBSiii. 
The  austere  Eusebe  de  Salverte  alone  thought  proper  to  protest 
''  Thus,  then,  if  we  are  to  put  faith  in  the  speciouB  dictates  of  a 
spurious  humanity,  we  should  say  to  great  criminals,  You  have  sou^t 
to  make  our  heads  fall;  keep  your  own.  Go  into  foreign  countries 
and  enjoy  the  wealth  you  have  amassed;  time  will  pursue  his  flight; 
passions  will  die  away,  public  and  private  sorrows  will  be  appeased; 
the  history  of  our  troubles,  engraved  with  musket  balls  ana  gn^e- 
sliot  on  our  walls,  will  no  longer  be  l^ble:  then  will  your  long  exile 
awaken  the  pubUc  compassdon,  and  its  voice  will  demand  that  an  end 
be  put  to  your  banishment,  and  that  vou  mav  for  a  third|  peihaps  a 
fourth  time,  bring  your  country  to  th^  brink  of  aprecipice,  down 
which  you  -will  possibly  succeed  in  hurling  it."  Wnen  he  spoke  of 
great  criminals  who  were  about  to  profit  by  the  philanthropy  of  the 
chamber,  M.  Eusebe  de  Salverte  rent  tlic  veil;  the  sensation  was  in* 
tense  in  the  assembly;  but  it  had  taken  its  resolution;  the  addrea 
was  voted  by  an  immense  majority. 

The  king  repUcd  to  the  deputation  which  presented  the  addlttSL 
"  The  wish  you  express  had  long  existed  in  my  heart.**  And  the 
next  day,  to  mitigate  the  effect  which  mi^ht  be  produced  upon  the 

rple  by  the  impunity  promised  to  the  signers  of  the  ordonnanceSf 
GKiizot  apjpcarcd  at  the  tribune,  and  said,  in  a  voice  of  emotiony 
''  Messieurs,  the  king  has  longed  impatiently,  like  yourselves,  to  smo 
tion  by  a  legislative  measure  the  great  act  of  national  gratitude  which 
the  country  owes  to  the  victims  of  our  revolution.  This  I  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  you.  Messieurs,  our  three  great  days  have  oosi 
more  than  500  orplians  their  fathers,  more  than  500  widows  their 
husbands,  more  than  500  old  men  the  affection  and  support  of  that 
children;  311  citizens  will  remain  mutilated  and  incapable  of  re- 
suming their  occupations;  3,564  wounded  will  have  had  to  endnra 
a  temporary  incapacity."  In  the  prqjet  de  lot  which  followed  this 
melancholy  inventory,  the  government  proposed  to  grant  the  widows 
of  those  killed  in  the  three  days  an  annual  pension  for  Ufe  of  500 
francs.  Their  children  were  to  receive  250  francs  annually  up  to 
the  age  of  seven,  and  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  gratuitous  edooa- 
tion.     The  Ilutel  des  Invalides  was  opened  to  the  wounded. 

Thus  had  the  government  pronounced,  honour  to  the  victims  I 
no  scaffolds  for  the  guilty !  There  was  certainly  in  this  something 
chivalric  and  exalted,  well  suited  to  touch  the  feeling  of  a  peo^ 
like  the  French.  Besides,  from  a  sentiment  of  magnanimity,  easily 
wrought  to  a  high  pitch,  above  all  in  France,  the  wounded  of  July 
had  become  the  natural  protectors  of  the  prisoners  of  Vinceniies. 
Seveml  of  those  courageous  citizens  liad  signed  a  petition  aciinst 
the  penalty  of  death.  Some  of  them  attended  at  the  chamber  to 
lentl  the  support  of  their  presence  to  the  motion  of  M.  de  Tiacj^ 
and  the  interest  they  seemed  to  take  in  the  discusnon  had  beoi 
witnessed  vriih.  tender  sympathy. 
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Hie  jgoTcmment  had  con^tnktcd  itself  bcfi»rdiaiid  on  the  re* 
salt  of  itB  dexterity.  But  it  is  the  vice  of  every  tortuoua  policy  to 
lead  to  inextricable  difficulties,  whilst  eluding  Pf^^7  obstacles. 
Most  of  the  writers  of  tlic  bourgcoisio  descanted  in  vain  on  the  eclat 
that  would  accrue  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution  from  a  clement 
policy :  the  people  was  not  deluded.  The  rumour  having  spread  that 
the  penalty  of  death  was  to  be  repealed,  and  that  the  capuve  ministers 
were  tt)  be  tried  by  the  court  of  peers,  excitement  prevailed  on  all 
rides,  and  the  most  menacing  language  was  current  in  the  work- 
shops. 

2S<>  tliis  18  what  they  meant  to  come  to  I  The  scaflfold  for  obscure 
culprits,  and  for  illustrious  criminals  impunity !  Let  a  wretch  bo 
driven  to  commit  murder  by  excessive  want,  let  him  yield  to  the 
frightful  counsels  of  despair,  and  none  will  intercede  to  snatch  liis 
head  I'rom  tho  executioner:  people  would  blush  to  bestow  com- 
passion on  his  crime,  which,  before  it  was  a  crime,  was  a  misfortune. 
But  let  nobles,  let  rich  men,  and  men  to  whose  hands  is  committed 
the  destiny  of  empires,  sacrifice  millions  of  human  beings  to  their 
prido,  set  a  city  in  llames,  force  brothers  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
and  families  to  groan  for  ever,  let  them  do  this,  and  wlicn  the  hour 
is  come  for  vengeance,  nothing  will  be  talked  of  but  clemency,  tho 
glory  of  pardonmg  will  be  cried  up,  and  the  law  will  all  at  once  re- 
lax Its  rigour  I  They  want,  they  toll  us,  that  the  revolution  shall 
be  piin%  that  it  should  shine  with  the  lustre  of  generosity,  as  it  has 
already  shone  with  that  of  dirinterestcdness  and  courage.  Well 
then,  lot  the  task  of  judging  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  be  con- 
li<le<l,  not  to  the  chamber  of  peer?,  where  they  have  their  relations, 
their  friends,  their  allies,  and  their  aocomphces,  but  to  a  national 
juiy  specially  enrolled  for  that  grave  office,  and  let  that  jury  con- 
demn tlioni,  let  it  condemn  them  to  death;  lxH»ufk»  if  they  do  not 
deserve  «ich  a  punii^hment,  they  deserve  none.  Then,  when  that 
sentence  shall  have  been  pronounced,  let  an  appeal  bo  made  to  tho 
clemency  of  the  j)eople,  and  let  the  people  exercise  the  right  of 
graa;  by  petition.  It  showed  itself  great  enough,  (io<l  known,  when, 
with  the  aljsoluto  mastery  of  the  town,  it  knew  how  to  keep  itself 
within  due  bound:*,  and  i\\c  properties  of  the  rich  found  protectors 
in  men  who  arc  not  always  vouclisafed  the  u»*  «>f  a  churcn  steps  or 
sti>nes  of  the  street  for  tlieir  lK*d.  But  no.  Hie  gcncrorit^  of  tho 
people,  which  they  extol  in  idle  words,  in  rcaUty  is  calumniated  or 
rather  n'garded  with  ftmr  and  dislike.  Tliey  arc  airaid  lest  tho 
people  nudcc  too  glorious  a  use  of  its  victory;  let  its  sovereignty  bo 
muni  limited  by  virtue  after  having  been  manifrstcil  by  foroe.  If  it 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  cau.sc  of  the  revolution  that  they  wish  to 

E anion  the  ministers,  let  them  then  address  themselves  to  those  who 
ave  made  that  revolution,  and  not  to  those  who  have  passively 
rw-i-ivcd  It, 
This  sort  of  language  everywhere  engendpicd  agitation.    Hie 
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people  felt  itself  in  a  manner  insulted  in  its  digni^.  ^  The  cooi- 
mitting  the  care  of  its  honour  to  an  unpopular  and  antiquated  au- 
thority seemed  a  manifestation  of  distrust  in  itself,  at  wnich  it  felt 
indignant  after  ha>'ing  ^ven  so  many  proofs  of  moderation.  Its 
instinctive  love  of  equality  was  in  like  manner  offended  by  thi«  appa* 
rent  concert  between  all  the  authorities,  in  favour  of  men  belonging  to 
the  classes  wliich  furnish  those  authorities  with  candidates  or  sap- 
porters. 

The  fennentation  increased  from  day  to  day.  Seditious  phcards 
made  their  appearance  in  several  quarters,  and  the  palisades  of  the 
Luxembourg  were  covered  with  threatening  papers.  On  the  18di 
of  October,  large  bodies  of  men  set  out  from  the  Panthdon,  othcn 
marched  through  the  Rue  St.  Honore  singing  the  Parisunney  and  s 
column  moved  towards  the  Palais  Royal,  waving  a  flag  inscribed 
Death  to  the  Ministers!  The  garden-gates  were  immediately 
closed,  and  the  national  guard  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  ciowa 
being  repulsed,  took  the  route  to  Vincennes,  filling  the  air 
with  shouts  of  Death  to  t/ie  Ministers!  General  Daumesnil  came 
out  to  meet  and  stop  the  insensed  bands,  and  threatened  that  if  they 
attempted  to  advance  further  he  would  blow  up  the  keep.  They 
fell  back,  but  returned  again  to  the  Palais  Royal,  preoraed  by  a 
drum,  and  shouting  more  clamorously  than  ever.  Tne  council  of 
ministers  was  assembled.  The  kin^  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
terrace  with  Odilon  Barrot.  Vive  narrot !  was  snouted  from  below: 
whereupon  the  king,  turning  to  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  with  a 
dubious  smile,  said,  '*'  I  have  heard  Vive  Petion!  shouted  in  my 
time." 

Tlie  giuirds  stood  firm,  and  the  rioters  dispersed.  There  remained 
nevertheless  a  vague  uneasiness  in  the  capital  that  presaged  fiedi 
storms. 

The  next  day  the  king,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  national 
guard,  and  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  and  by  Grenerals  La- 
iayette  and  Gerara,  went  down  into  tlie  court  of  the  Palais  Sojal 
to  thank  the  armed  bourgeois,  whom  he  called  his  comrades,  for 
their  vigilance.  These  ostentatious  proceedings  more  and  moie 
closely  attached  the  bourgeois  cause  to  that  of  royalty,  but  the 
people  took  umbrage  at  them :  it  came  by  degrees  to  look  with  a 
common  distrust  on  every  tiling  belonging  to  power  and  wealth. 

Insults  moreover  were  not  spared  the  people  on  the  part  of  many 
of  those  liberals  of  the  Restoration,  whose  cause  it  haa  so  valiandy 
upheld,  lliey  called  the  attempt  on  Vincennes  a  #ecofuf  tf  8^ 
tetnher  attempted  against  lour  men.  They  declaimed  against 
blood-drunkenness,  more  irresistible  than  the  intoxication  of  wine, 
and  they  execrateil  agitation,  forgetting  that  which  they  had  ezdted, 
encouraged,  and  applauded  in  the  month  of  July.  "  For  three  yean/* 
exclaimed  the  Journal  des  Dthats,  "  the  democracy  gloated  m 
masacres;  for  three  years  it  lapped  the  blood  of  the  guiUottne." 
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And  then  it  went  on  to  say  how  that  same  democnu^,  trodden  down 
under  the  foot  of  a  fioldier,  had  been  forced  to  atone  in  slavery  for 
the  debauched  excesses  of  its  liberty. 

ITiose  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  gratitude,  without  havin<r  quite 
lost  the  shame  of  ingratitude,  preferred  the  advantage  of  dividing  the 
people  to  the  pleasure  of  insulting  it.  With  a  strategy  too  common- 
place to  be  thought  ingenious,  they  congratulated  the  combatants 
of  July,  the  real  people,  on  their  mere  contempt  for  agitators — thus 
supposing  the  distinction  which  they  wished  to  create. 

Others  imputed  all  the  mischief  to  the  popular  societies,  glowing 
furnaces,  as  they  called  them,  in  which  were  plunged  and  tempered 
all  the  passions  that  had  no  definite  object.  Hut  the  popular  societies 
had  no  part  in  the  disturbances  excited  by  the  trials  of  the  ministers. 
Tlie  men  of  whom  they  wore  composed  were  themselves  divided  as 
regarded  the  penalty  of  death.  In  the  Societi  des  Amis  du  Pettple^ 
for  instance,  an  avocat  having  one  day  called  on  the  meeting  to  make 
some  demonstnition  of  a  threatening  nature,  as  regarded  the  prisoners 
at  Vincennes,  M.  Rix'he,  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
club,  proteste<l  with  extreme  vivacity  against  such  tendencies,  and 
the  meeting  separatocl  without  coming  to  any  decision. 

When  anarchy  exists  in  the  nation,  it  can  hanlly  fail  to  be  found 
in  the  executive  likewise.  The  ministry  being  alarmed,  announced 
through  the  Moniteur,  that  the  universal  and  immediate  abolition  of 
the  penalty  of  death  did  not  appear  to  it  to  be  possible,  and  tliat 
mucn  lim<i  and  long  toil  would  be  rc»(iui«te  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
stricting it  even  to  those  cases  alone,  in  which- necessity  justified  it. 
In  this  interval  the  PrefiK^t  of  the  Seine  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  people,  which  document,  whilst  it  denounced  in  strong  terms  the 
stirrers-up  of  disturbances,  still  applied  the  epithet  inopportune  to 
the  address  presented  to  the  king  by  the  chaml)er. 

Hie  proclamation  pnKluced  intense  irritation  at  court,  where  M. 
Odilon  Uam)t  had  long  been  endured  only  with  ill-disguised  impa- 
tience. Not  that  his  libi*ralism  diilercd  at  bottom  from  that  <if  MM. 
de  liroglic  and  (luixot;  but  the  court  could  not  forgive  him  for  his 
disdainful  probity,  his  pretensions  to  independence,  and,  above  all, 
his  contempt  for  courtiers.     His  dismii-ral  was  n^solved  on. 

M.  Odilon  ikrrot  had  for  his  friend  (iencral  l^fayettc:  Dupont 
de  TKurc  thought  him  almost  indispensable.  I^ilitte  himself  alfonled 
him  a  sincere  and  not  timid  support  apiinst  the  iloctrinairtt.  When  tho 
subject  of  dismisrinp  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  was  talked  of  seriously 
at  the  Palais  Koyal,  the  garde  des  sceaux  appeared  ready  to  tender 
his  resignation.     Hie  cafc  was  the  same  with  General  I^favotte. 

llie  situation  was  a  critical  one:  the  king  could  hardly  bnng  him- 
self to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  to  part,  in  the  most  boiling  heat 
of  the  popular  passions,  with  two  men  who  alone  could  inorallv 
protet!t  the  new  throne,  would  be  to  cnoountcr  fearful  risks.  M. 
Sebastiani  interposed.    Uis  life  and  his  thoughts  both  belonged  to 
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the  king;  he  offered  his  Tnedifttion  with  Odilon  Banot  to  indiiee 
him  voluntarily  to  resign.    But  Dupont  de  TEure  and  Lo&jetto 

r^ke  out  stron&lj  a^rainst  this  step  and  the  result  expected  firom  iL 
coimcil  was  held  in  the  evening. 

There  already  subsisted  between  the  carde  dessceauxaiid  hiaoot 
lea^es  that  coldness  which  indicates  mvisions  pushed  to  their  last 
limits.  The  king  was  expected.  He  arrived,  and  Dupont  de  I'Eiiie 
remarked  with  surprise  the  radiant  satis&ction  of  his  conntenanne. 
Louis  Philippe  announced  that  the  retirement  of  the  Prefect  of  tibe 
Seine  was  aecided  on,  and  that  Lafayette  consented  to  it.  '^  M.  de 
Lafayette!  eire,"  said  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  on  hearing  this,  '^  jcmr 
majesty  is  surely  mistaken.''  '^  I  had  it  from  his  own  lipi,  man* 
sieur.''  '^  Permit  me,  sire,  to  believe  that  there  is  some  mistake  on 
your  part  M.  de  Lafayette  has  held  a  very  different  language  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  think  die  general  capable  (h  contradicting  lumaeif 
to  thatdegree.''  The  king's  &oc  grew  fiery  red.  ^^  However,"  eon* 
tinned  the  garde  des  sccaux,  ^'  let  us  speak  only  of  what  4^me«rM 
me.  Since  M.  Odilon  Barrot  retires,  let  me  repeat  my  request  that 
your  majesty  will  accept  my  resignation."  *^  But  you  said  ouite  Ae 
contrary  to  me  this  morning."  ^^  I,  sire  I  this  time  I  a£Sim  thst  yoa 
are  in  error."  '^  What,  monsieur,  you  give  me  the  lie?  Every  one 
shall  know  how  you  have  a£&onted  me."  ^^  Sire,"  replied  Dnponl 
de  TEurc,  -with  dignity,  '^  when  the  king  shall  have  said,  yea,  and 
Dupont  de  TEure  shall  have  said,  no,  I  know  not  which  of  the  two 
France  will  believe." 

This  Strang  scene  had  thrown  the  ministers  into  indesdibafals 
confusion.  The  kind's  emotion  was  extreme.  The  garde  dea  aoeaaz 
had  risen  and  was  retiring,  when  the  Due  d'Orleans,'  who  was  piescBl 
at  the  council,  immediately  went  up  to  him,  and  taking  him Vftfaa 
hand,  led  him  to  the  king  and  said,  ^^  Father,  M.  Dupont  de  nSme 
is  on  honest  man.  All  this  matter  can  be  nothing  more  thana  mis- 
understanding." The  king  was  softened  and  embraced  his  miniafcyr, 
who,  likewise  affected,  consented  to  retain  an  authority,  the  poa- 
session  of  which  was  still  not  without  danger. 

As  for  MM.  de  Broglie,  Ghiizot,  Mole,  Casimir  Perier,  Dupin,  and 
Bignon,  they  well  knew  that  the  exercise  of  power,  such  aa  they 
understood  it,  would  be  paralyzed  in  their  hands  as  kmg  aa  tli^ 
should  have  Lafayette  for  their  superior,  Dupont  de  TEuxo  fix  dieflr 
colleague,  and  Odilon  Barrot  for  their  subordinate.  They  leaoLved 
therefore  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  office. 

The  king  wouldhave  wished  to  retain  all  hiaministers:  these, be* 
cause  their  popularity  would  enable  him  to  encounter  the  difficaltiea 
of  the  impending  tnal;  those,  because  they  entered  into  his  views, 
and  lent  them  their  imconditional  support  In  order  to  resfcoie  har* 
mony  in  the  council  he  appealed  to  the  dcvotedness  of  M.  Laffittei 
over  whom  he  possessed  resistless  influence  at  that  period.  The 
latter  accordingly  made  every  effort  to  reconcile  Dupont  de  rEnie 
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and  tlie  doHrimareg;  \mi  his  efforts  were  frnstnited  by  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  one,  and  by  the  jealous  arrogance  of  the  othenu  It  was 
neccsmry  to  form  a  new  cabinet 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  were  great.  A  sullen  murmur^  por* 
tending  insurrection,  was  abroad;  the  air,  so  to  speak,  was  filled  witli 
that  ieyerish  breath  that  engenders  revolutions;  and  none  ventured 
to  predict  what  woidd  be  the  price  events  would  put  upon  the  safety 
of  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes.  When  the  possession  of  power  con- 
fers no  more  than  the  honour  of  falling  from  a  lofty  eminence,  can- 
didates are  few.  The  ministerial  portfolios  were  refused  almost 
before  they  were  offered.  There  was  a  moment  when  Louis  Philippe 
had  reason  to  fear  that  a  blank  solitude  would  be  left  roimd  nis 
throne. 

In  truth,  that  throne  seemed  then  suspended  over  a  precipice. 
By  the  rcvivin*]^  joy  of  the  vaiMjui:«hed  one  might  judge  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  public  calamities.  Their  journals  rcclconed  up  the  recent 
bankruptcies  with  pitiless  exactness.  They  asked  ironically  why  the 
strongest  house  in  Bordeaux  suspended  payment;  why  M.  Vassal 
was  reduced  to  the  same  extremity,  ^L  V  assal  who  had  clapped  his 
liands  at  tlie  revolution;  and  why  the  credit  of  M.  Laffitte  nimsdf 
was  beginning  to  waver. 

Then  came  the  republicans,  whose  accusations  struck  still  deeper. 
The  first  need  of  the  people  was  to  live.  Well  then,  above  that 
people  wliich  ^vanted  bread,  what  was  beheld?  Ministers  busied  in 
distributing  places.  It  was  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal 
of  this  inchffcrence.  lliey  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  the  departments  du  Tarn  and  de  Seine-et-Qise  ;  that 
*  the  fear  of  a  famine  had  excited  great  apprehension  at  the  last  market 
ofCorbeil;  that  in  nearly  fifty  departments  the  indirect  imposts 
yielded  nothing,  or  were  collected  only  by  force;  and  that  at  Bor- 
deaux it  liad  been  necessary  to  pcnnt  cannon  at  the  multitude  to 
quell  their  violence. 

Stuniu-d  ])ytheiK3  attacks,  which  derived  irresistible  force  from 
sad  reality,  the  partisans  of  the  new  establishment  durst  not  explore 
the  miture  of  die  existing  state  of  things,  lest  they  should  disa>vcr 
the  germs  of  a  social  revolution.  Iney  then  raised  their  eyei 
towards  the  executive,  and  talked  of  clianging  men  at  a  time  wnen^ 
in  order  to  cure  the  ills  of  the  nation,  a  duinge  of  things  should 
have  been  courageously  and  disdntenstedly  attempted*  But  the 
more  glarinfj^  was  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  government,  prompt  to 
sugpcht  and  teach,  the  more  backward  and  wavering  were  the 
ambitious. 

So  then,  enthusiasm  stifled,  the  people  discontented  and  insulted; 
commerce  languishing;  labour,  tliat  lile  of  the  poor,  dried  up  at  its 
soun*e;  fiurtions  madly  fij^hting  over  ruins;  the  natimml  guard  s^led 
pretorian  by  all  those  it  had  excluded  from  its  ranks  and  whom  it 
threatened;  the  nation  uncertain  what  use  should^  be  made  of  the 
scailbld,  the  <iiunber  driUed  in  public  by  a  magistrate  whom  the 
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ministers  found  fault  ynth.;  the  scale  of  social  gradations  dcstrojcd; 
the  executive  floating  about  without  helm  or  compass; — such  was 
the  singular  and  formidable  state  of  things  brought  about  by  two 
months  rci^;  it  was  impotence  struggling  in  the  midst  of  chaos. 

Here,  again,  M.  Laflittc  offered  the  kmff  his  support  with  adevoted- 
ness  adec^uate  to  every  trial.  He  toolk  upon  him  to  collect  the 
elements  of  a  ministry,  and  he  was  sincere  in  the  testimonies  of 
affection  he  gave  the  king;  for  the  confidence  with  which  his  zeal 
was  invoked,  lar  from  wearing  it  out,  touched  him  to  tears.  Thanks 
to  him,  the  formation  of  a  ministry  became  possible,  and  the  fol- 
lowing list  was  arranged  on  the  2nd  of  November  :  Laffitte,  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  minister  of  finance  ;  Maison,  minister  of 
foreign  afedrs;  Dupont  dc  TEure,  minister  of  justice;  Montalivct, 
of  the  interior;  Gerard,  of  war;  Sebastiani,  of  marine;  Merilhou,  of 
public  instruction. 

The  king,  who  for  two  days  vainly  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
imeasincss,  which  was  partaken  by  his  family,  gave  free  course  to 
his  delight.  MM.  Sebastiani  and  Montalivet  were  devoted  not 
only  to  his  fortunes  and  to  his  policy,  but  to  his  person.  He  was 
all  powerful  over  Generals  Gerard  and  Maison,  because  their  capa- 
cities were  limited  ;  and  over  M.  Merilhou,  because  his  heart  was 
vulgar.  It  is  well  known  under  what  a  magic  influence  M.  Laffittc 
then  lived.  Dupont  de  TEure  alone  was  an  irksome  surveillant; 
but  the  court  counted  on  the  dismist  he  felt  for  office  as  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  him,  when  he  shomd  have  ceased  to  be  neccssaxy. 

There  had  long  been  introduced  into  the  language  of  politics  a 
word  which  every  one  employed,  tliough  no  one  was  able  to  define 
it,  not  even  those  to  whom  it  was  appli(^.  The  name  of  doctrmabtt 
had  been  given  to  MM.  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  their  friends.  The 
designation,  which  gave  them  the  importance  of  a  sect,  flattered 
their  pride,  and  they  adopted  it;  whilst  their  enemies  used  it  to 
excite  the  most  lively  antipathies  against  them :  for  it  is  with  words 
devoid  of  sense  that  men  are  allured  or  irritated. 

In  reality  the  doctrinaires  did  not  constitute  a  schooL  Their 
philosophy  was  that  which  had  been  preached  by  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Ill  political  economy  they  did  not  go  beyond  those  narrow  and 
cruel  maxims  of  '  laissez  faire^  of  imhmited  competition,  and  of 
individual  credit,  which  Jean  Haptiste  Say  had  ingeniously  recom- 
mended to  general  adoption.  Tlieir  policy  was  wholly  comprised  in 
that  English  constitutionalism  wliich  had  been  essayed  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  applied  in  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
popularised  by  IJcnjamin  Constant.  They  had  thercforc  broudbt 
nothing  new  to  society,  lliey  acknowledged  no  otlier  princi^ca 
than  those  which  had  established  the  preponderance  of  the  bour- 
geoisie in  France,  principles  which  tliey  held  in  common  with 
Laffitte,  Dupont  de  TEure,  Lafayette,  and  all  those  who  were 
looked  on  as  their  adversaries. 

There  was  indeed  one  difference  between  them  and  these  pxe- 
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tended  opponents  of  their  doctrines;  but  there  was  nothuig  funda- 
mental in  it,  and  the  several  parties  magnified  it  beyond  measure, 
less  from  calculation  than  through  ignorance.  With  an  equal 
apprehension  of  all  that  was  calculated  to  impair  the  force  of  tho 
system  laid  down  in  1789,  the  one  party,  like  M.  Laflitte,  thought 
that  system  so  strong,  that  matters  might  safely  be  lefl  to  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  opinion  and  of  events;  the  other  pi^ty, 
on  the  contrary,  took  upon  them  to  check  that  movement.  TTao 
two  parties  differed  in  their  appreciation  of  the  means,  but  there 
was  no  opposition  between  them  as  to  the  end  aimed  at,  nor  any 
diversity  us  to  principles. 

We  may  even  affarm,  that  by  adopting  a  temporizing  and  dis- 
tnistful  policy,  the  doctrinaires  much  better  accorded  with  that  con- 
servative sentiment  which  the  bourgeoisie  was  about  to  push  to  a 
frantic  excess.  The  unpopularity  of  the  doctrinaires  among  the 
middle  classes,  whoi^e  interests  ana  passions  they  so  well  represented, 
could  not  therefore  be  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  their  policy;  it 
sprang  from  their  personal  defects,  from  their  haughtiness.  Fride 
was  wliat,  in  fact,  constituted  them  a  school. 

Accordingly,  tlie  news  of  their  defeat  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by 
the  majority  of  the  journals,  because  the  press  can  only  subsist  by 
movement  and  freeilom.  But  in  the  Chamber,  the  jealous  guardian 
of  the  bourjreois  interef<ts,  the  impression  produced  was  quite  the 
reverse,  and  it  eagerly  seized  an  opportunity  to  declare  its  sentiments. 

The  struggle  began  almost  immediately  afler  the  accession  of  tho 
new  ministi^',  on  the  subject  of  a  motion  by  M.  Bavoux  with 
res«pctt  to  journals  and  periodical  works.  M.  de  Tracy  demanded 
that  the  recognizances  re<|uired  of  journals  should  be  abolished. 
M.  (iuizot  declared  that,  in  his  opimon,  the  recognizances  should 
bi?  retainetl,  becausii  they  were  "  a  guarantee  intenaed  to  prove  that 
the  men  who  undertake  a  journal  belong  to  a  certain  class  in 
scMMcty."  This  language,  inconceivable  at  a  moment  when  the  part 
played  by  the  [>eople  in  July  was  still  fresli  and  vivid  in  recollec- 
tion, was  applaudeil  by  the  majority  of  the  Chamber.  M.  de 
Traiy's  amendment  was  rojected.  In  vain  M.  Bavoux  demanded 
that  the  amount  of  the  recognizances  should  be  reduced  to  a  fourth; 
in  vain  M.  Barthc  proposed  to  his  colleagues  that  tho  stamp  duty  on 
journals  established  by  the  ordinance  of  18 1 6  should  be  suppressed  ;  all 
thcNi  pro|>o8al3  were  rejected  with  a  sort  of  systematic  wrath.  The 
chamber  declared  iiseit  in  a  state  of  open  war  with  the  press;  and 
during  this  time  those  members  of  tho  ministry  who  had  lost  their 
placed  were  preparing  their  vengeance. 

llie  effect  produced  by  this  discussion  was  remarkable.  The 
pre»«,  directly  attacked,  let  loose  all  its  enermes  against  the  de- 
putie!),  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  asKmbly  met  in  the  midst 
of  agitation. 

Fiery  language  was  looked  for:  aof  wm  this  «qpectaiion  dis- 
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appointed.  M.  Gidzot  ascended  the  tribune,  and  began  thus : "  Gen« 
tiemen,  I  am  here  to  repudiate  certain  general  all^ationa  irhidi 
apply  not  to  the  qpuestion  immediately  before  iu»  but  to  the  whole 
existing  state  of  things,  and  also  to  the  conduct  which  I  have  been 
called  on  to  pursue  whilst  having  the  honour  to  nt  in  the  Idnff^s 
council."  Hear !  hear  I  was  crira  from  various  parts  of  the  hiuL 
Then  M.  Gruizot,  ^th  all  the  gall  of  his  mortified  soul,  accused  hia 
adversaries  of  not  having  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  re- 
volution of  July.  ^^  What  is  the  character  of  that  revolutiom?'  lie 
said.  '^  It  has  changed  a  dynast]^.  It  has  sought  the  substitute  as 
near  the  superseded  lomily  as  possible;  and  it  is  the  puUic  instinct 
that  has  prompted  the  country  to  restrict  this  change  witliin  the 
narrowest  limits."  At  these  words  there  was  a  burst  of  indigna- 
rion  on  tho  extreme  left.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  was  calm,  and 
seemed  to  approve  of  the  orator's  words.  Pointedly  alluding  to  his 
late  colleagues,  without  naming  them,  M.  Gruizot  reproached  them 
with  having  sought  to  elicit  new  institutions  from  the  revolution. 
^*  Well  then,  my  friends,  and  I  refused  to  continue  the  revolution  in 
tliis  way."  From  the  sensation  produced  by  these  words,  the 
orator  could  infer  that  he  expressed  the  passions  of  ihe  assembly. 
Accordingly  when  he  added,  "  We  believe  that  we  have  been  true 
not  only  to  the  primitive  character  of  the  revolution,  but  also  to  the  ^ 
real  and  sincere  opinion  and  to  the  interests  of  France,"  Yes !  yes  I 
was  loudly  responded  on  all  sides. 

**  I  honour  a  republic,  messieurs,"  continued  the  orator, ''  it  is  a 
form  of  government  which  rests  on  noble  principles,  and  rears  m 
noble  sentiments  and  generous  thoughts  in  the  soul.  And  if  it 
were  permitted  me  I  would  hero  repeat  tlie  words  which  Tacitus 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  old  Galba,  ^  If  the  republic  could  be  le* 
established  wo  were  worthy  that  it  should  begin  with  us.'  But 
France  is  not  republican ;  it  would  be  ncccssaiy  to  do  violence  to  her 
connexions  to  introduce  that  form  of  government  into  her  tcrritoiy. 
I  respect  theories,  because  they  are  tho  elaborated  pro- 
ductions of  human  reason ;  I  honour  the  passions  because  they  play 
a  prcat  and  a  goodly  part  in  humanity;  but  it  is  not  with  forces  of 
this  nature  that  governments  are  established." 

Tlie  emotion  was  intense  when  M.  (juizot  descended  from  the 
tribime.  A  great  number  of  deputies  intercepted  the  orator  on  hia 
way  to  his  seat,  to  congmtulate  nim  on  his  speech  and  to  grasp  hia 
hand.  Tlic  new  ministers,  motionless  on  their  bench,  looked  on  in 
silence  at  tiiis  insulting  ovation. 

Oililon  Barrot  rose.  He  was  new  to  the  Cliamber.  He  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  the  government  ought  to  lean  on  the  middle 
class,  because  '^  it  was  the  middle  class  that  really  constituted  the 
nation."  These  doctrines  differed  little  from  those  which  M.  Guisot 
and  his  frien(b  wislicd  to  sec  triumphant.  But  {)ersonal  antipathies 
and  narrowminded  ambition  found  food  in  these  vain  diaputcs,  whicb 
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excited  a  pMBonate  interest  in  that  numeioiifl  aection  of  tbepuUiCy 
that  sees  nothing  of  human  afiain  except  the  colour  and  tne  ma* 
face. 

The  next  day,  November  10,  M.  Laffitte,  president  of  the  council, 
delivered  the  following  woids  from  the  tribune.  ^^  As  member  of 
the  last  and  of  the  present  administration,  wc  have  to  explain  our 
intentions  and  our  conduct;  we  will  be  brief  and  to  the  pomt.  •  « 
Every  body  in  the  council  knew  and  believed  that  liberty  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  order,  and  that  the  continual  execution  of  the 
laws  up  to  tlie  time  of  tlieir  reform  was  indispensable,  if  confusion 
were  to  be  avoided.  Every  body  was  full  of  the  lessons  of  experience 
bequeathed  to  the  world  by  the  revolution  of  1789.  Every  body' 
knew  that  the  revolution  of  1830  ought  to  be  kept  within  certain 
measure,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  Europe  in  its  favour 
by  joining  a  steady  moderation  to  dignity:  a  conunon  understand- 
ing prevailed  on  aU  these  points,  because  there  were  in  the  council 
none  but  men  of  sense  aikd  prudence.  But  tliere  was  a  disagree* 
ment  as  to  tlie  manner  of  appreciating  and  directing  the  revolution 
of  1830;  it  was  not  generally  thought  likely  so  soon  to  dege- 
nerate into  anarchy,  as  to'miuce  it  needful  so  soon  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  it,  and  to  show  it  distrust  and  hostility;  but  saving 
this  general  diHercnoe  of  opinion  no  Tundamental  dcscrepancy  of 
system  divided  the  members  of  the  last  cabinet  from  each  other.^ 
This  declaration  was  perfectly  sincere,  more  sincere  perhaps  than 
M.  Lafiitte  himself  imagined.  And  yet  no  one  believed  it.  The 
mopt  im{)etuoiis  partiisans  of  tlie  new  cabinet  reproached  Laffitte 
with  having  dealt  too  leniently  with  his  late  colleagues,  and  with 
Iiaving  establishc^l  between  their  doctrines  and  his  own  an  affinity 
evidently  impossible. 

It  was  in  tiiis  circle  of  misconceptions  that  tlie  policy  of  the  day 
revolved.  The  victorious  bourgeoisie  took  a  frivolous  pleasure  in 
splitting  itself  up  into  sections.  Men  fought  with  words,  the  better  to 
avoid  remembering  that  the  seeds  of  a  serious  wur  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  things.  As  for  the  ]XK>pIe,  wrapped  in  darkness,  it  hastened  from 
alar  to  this  din  of  imaginary  wartarc,  mthout  being  irritated  by  it, 
but  also  without  comprehending  it.  Tliat  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 
should  not  escape  with  impunity  was  tlie  point  which  absorbed  all 
ixs  thoughts. 

lliis  i^-as  not  unknown  at  the  court,  and  Dupont  de  I'Eurc  was 
treated  tliero  with  infinite  deference.  It  liad  not  been  foigotten, 
however,  tliat  on  aooepting  a  place  in  the  ministry  ho  had  refused 
the  twenty  thousand  francs  to  cover  the  costs  of  his  installation 
which  Baron  Ix>uis  had  pressed  him  to  accept;  a  very  natural  re- 
fusal, since  that  kind  of  allocation,  not  having  been  ordered  by 
tlie  Chamber,  acceptance  in  such  a  case  woukl  have  been  an  act  of 
ext(»rtion.  But  the  oolleagnes  of  Dupont  do  TEuro  had  regarded 
these  scrupksi  which  tliey  did  not  share,  as  an  offence  to  themselves. 
Since  then  the  patrioUsm  of  the  upright  minister  had  become  dailj 
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more  and  more  obnoxious  to  them.  Inexorable  in  his  virtue,  he  had 
imposed,  on  the  king,  fimctionaries  Tvhom  his  majesty  knew  only 
through  the  law  suits  he  had  carried  on  against  them  and  lost.  In« 
accessible  to  every  personal  consideration,  and  even  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  friendship,  he  had  recently  been  seen  in  full  chamber  riang 
to  speak  against  a  measure  of  which  M.  Laffittc  professed  himself  a 
partisan.*  And  yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  most  olraequious  attentions 
were  lavished  on  Dupont  dc  I'Eurc.  His  bluntness  was  parried  by 
force  of  smoothness,  and  the  most  assiduous  pains  were  taken  to 
cajole  his  piuitanism. 

Fewer  efforts  had  been  required  to  win  upon  Lafayette,  his  vanity 
making  him  the  slave  of  every  one  who  appeared  to  bend  under  his 
omnipotence,  or  to  recognize  it  merely.  This  vanity,  moreover,  was 
in  liim  closely  allied  to  generous  instincts,  so  that  one  was  always  sore 
of  commanding  him  when  one  ascribed  some  noble  action  to  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  him.  It  was  accordingly  with  extreme  alacrity  that 
the  pardon  of  several  citizens,  who  had  mcurred  the  hostili^  of  the 
Restoration,  was  accorded  to  his  intercession.  It  was  a  glad  day  fix 
the  old  general  when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the  king's  apartment 
thrown  open,  and  the  usher  ceremoniously  announcing  JaetMiffv 
les  condamnis  poUtiques,  It  will  readily  be  conceived  now  easy  it 
was  to  take  advantage  of  these  honourable  weaknesses  of  La&yette. 
The  part  he  would  take  in  the  afSur  relative  to  the  pxiaonen  of 
Vinccnnes  was  not  doubted  for  a  single  instant.  Ho  had,  moieover, 
a  special  motive  for  wishingthat  the  lives  of  Charles  X.*8  ministen 
should  be  spared.  M.  de  I'olignac  had  proscribed  him,  and  he* 
with  a  justifiable  artifice  of  self-esteem,  wished  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  enemy  by  saving  him. 

The  court  thus  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  Dupont  de  rBim 
and  of  Lafayette,  beheld  with  less  alarm  the  approach  of  the  critical 
moment.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  think  it  perhaps  deaiaMe 
that  the  popular  passions  should  have  an  opportunity  of  vent- 
ing themselves  and  becoming  spent.  The  revolution  of  July  had 
filu^  the  multitude  with  a  vague  appetite  for  excitement  which 
could  not  die  away  of  itself.  Was  there  no  reason  for  apprehensioii 
lest  the  people  should  apply  its  energies  to  more  serious  objects,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  them  all  upon  its  demand  for  four  heads,  a 
demand  without  force  because  without  generosity? 

As  for  the  impression  which  troubles  of  this  kind  were  likdy  to 
produce  in  Europe,  the  court  thought  that  wliat  was  ftw^wt^iJ  was 
not  so  much  to  prevent  them  as  to  put  them  down.  The  more 
violent  the  sedition,  the  more  meritorious,  in  the  eyes  of  potentates, 
would  be  its  suppression;  for  it  would  be  a  manifestation  of  ooorage 
and  strength:  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see  from  the  conduct  pu^ 
sued  with  respect  to  Belmum,  tlie  desire  of  conciliating  the  good 
will  of  the  English  pervaded  every  Uiought  of  the  court. 

*  Lafflttc  demanded,  solely  on  financial  grounds,  that  the  ttainp-diity  or 
papers  should  be  continued. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Ok  the  2d  of  November,  the  day  a|ypomtod  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  parliament,  the  king  of  Ghreat  Bntain,  after  declaring  his  satis- 
£Eu;tion  at  the  iasue  of  the  revolution  of  Paris,  expressed  himself  in 
these  terms  respecting  the  revolution  of  Brussels.  '^  I  have  learned 
with  deep  r^ret  the  state  of  things  in  the  Netherlands.  I  lament 
that  the  enlightened  administration  of  the  long  has  been  unable  to 
preserve  his  dominions  from  revolt." 

Two  dtLjB  afterwards,  M.  Van  de  Weyer  having  arrived  in  London 
on  a  mission  from  his  colleagues,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of 
Wcllin^n  severally  declared  to  him  that  England  was  fully 
resolved  not  to  permit  the  annexation,  direct  or  mdirect,  of  Bel- 
gium to  France.  When  the  noble  lords  assumed  this  imperious 
and  menacing  tone,  the;^  were  not  ignorant  that  their  exhausted 
coimtry  was  m  no  condition  to  make  war.  They  counted  then  on 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  French  government,  on  its  isniorance  of  iacts, 
and  prindpally  on  the  desire  manifested  by  Louis  rhilij^  to  conci- 
liate the  good  will  of  monarchical  Europe.  They  were  not  de- 
ceived. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  what  were  the  causes  that 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  2d  of  November. 
Dupont  de  TEure  was  the  most  necessary,  if  not  the  most  influential 
member  of  that  cabinet,  and  his  soul  was  wholly  French.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  cuCTossed,  as  well  as  M.  Laffitte,  with  the  care  of  in- 
ternal matters.  Many  things  moreover  were  kept  secret  from  him. 
Marshal  Maison,  minister  of  foreign  affidrs,  lent  his  name  to  acts  of 
which  he  scarcely  comprehended  the  import.  Hence  tlie  foreign 
policy  of  France  was  exclusively  directed  oy  the  court. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  that 
policy  from  the  very  outset  of  the  new  reign.  It  was  a  narrow,  un- 
generous principle,  llic  emperor  Alexander  had  been  better 
actuated  wnen,  in  the  treaty  of  the  holy  alliance,  he  had  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  kings  on  the  one  hand  and  peoples  on  the  other 
were  reciprocally  bound,  each  for  all.  If  the  intention  was  odious, 
if  the  application  was  oppressive,  the  idea  itself  was  grand.  But  to 
adopt  the  selfish  motto.  Each  at  home^  each  for  uif^  was  what  France 
could  not  do  without  violence  to  her  own  genius,  without  abon- 
doning  her  calling  as  high  protectress  of  unfortunate  nations.  With 
the  exception  however  of  M.  M0I6,  who  would  not  have  had  France 
bind  herself  beforehand  by  the  openly  avowed  adoption  of  un  inva- 
riable principle,  all  the  leading  men  in  the  new  government  declared 
for  the  prinaple  of  non-intervention.   On  this  pomt  Dupont  de  TEure 
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and  LafHttc  tliought  as  did  Scbastiani,  and  Lafayette  like  Louis  Fhi* 
lippc.  Only  there  was  this  difference,  that  the  one  set  belicTed 
that,  the  principle  once  admitted,  it  would  be  rigidly  enforced  in 
all  it3  applications;  and  that,  for  instance,  if  Italy  should  rise,  the 
Aiistrians  would  Ix;  prevented  from  crushing  her  efforts.  The 
others  were  less  scrupiuous,  and  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of 
acting  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the  participation  of  the 
French  cabinet  in  the  acts  of  the  conference  of  London.  Did  not 
that  participation  constitute  a  flamrant  violation  of  the  principle 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  France  ?  Was  it  not  by  virtue  of  tne  diplo- 
matic law  inaugurated  in  1815,  that  England,  Kusaia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  rignt  of  sovereignly  di^kMing 
of  the  destinies  of  Belgium?  Strange  inconsistency  I  Men  Lved  in 
those  days  in  such  a  whirlwind  of  events  and  ideas,  that  hazdly  was 
any  notice  taken  of  this  flagrant  belieing  of  its  own  declarationa  on 
the  part  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Kopd. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conference  of  ix)ndon  had  b^nn  its  wodc 
In  its  first  protocol,  dated  November  4,  1830,  it  proposed  the  oci 
lion  of  hostilities  between  Belgium  and  Holland,  assigning  at  the 
same  time  to  the  latter  country,  as  the  Kneqfthe  armUdoe^  the  limits 
it  had  had  before  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,  1814.  Hie  act  of 
the  conference  was  conveyed  to  Brussels  on  the  7th  of  November  br 
MM.  Cartwright  and  Bresson.  It  was  imperative  on  the  provisiaoiil 
government  to  come  to  a  decision.  The  predicament  was  a  *iflifiatft 
one.  To  adhere  to  this  first  protocol  would  have  been  to  admit  in 
the  new  congress  of  Vienna  a  competence  which  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  subseauently  denjring;  it  would  have  been  to  make 
liclgium  vassal  to  the  five  powers.  But  what  coiild  the  ^^y«^ 
government  do?  Consult  the  French  ministers?  They  v^wed, 
^*  Beware  of  attacking  Holland;  Prussia  would  hasten  to  its anppoct: 
and  in  what  a  position  should  we  then  be  placed?  We  should  be 
forced  to  disavow  you,-  which  would  be  painful  to  us;  or  to  dnw 
the  sword  for  you,  and  with  you,  which  is  no  part  of  oar  intentianfl." 
The  Belgian  government,  dismdyed  at  this  language,  adhexed  to  the 
protocol  No.  1,  thus  submitdn^to  the  utmost  arrogance  of  that  Eu- 
ropean dictatorship,  which  had  France  for  the  victim,  and  the  Fzeadi 
govommcnt  for  the  accomphce  of  its  usurpations. 

The  Belgian  friends  of  France  were  nevertheless  not  wholly  dis- 
couraged. M.  Gendebien  was  sent  to  Paris  to  know  whether,  in 
case  the  Belgians  adopted  the  monarchical  form,  Louis  Fhi]i{ipe 
would  consent  to  pve  them  liis  second  son  for  their  long.  RngUnil 
had  declared  herself:  M.  Gendebien  was  told  in  reply  mat  Be&om 
was  not  to  count  either  on  a  union  with  France,  or  on  a  French  pnnoe. 
At  the  same  time  all  sorts  of  impediments  were  thrown  in  tM  wsj 
of  the  Parisian  volunteers  armed  in  tlie  cause  of  Belginmy  and  aa 
ordc'r  was  sent  to  a  merchant  of  Valenciennes  to  refuse  the  mi 
destined  for  the  bataillon  des  amis  dupeupk.    All  this  was  too  i 
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ordinary  not  to  ptOT<dce  demands  for  cxplaoatioii*  M.  Manguia 
gave  notice  that  on  the  13tli  of  November  ne  would  address  certain 
qucetiona  to  ministers. 

The  appointed  daj  arrived.  It  was  impaticntlj  expected.  M. 
Mauguin  ascended  the  tribune  amidst  a  breathless  silence.  In  the 
first  place  he  pointed  out  Europe  divided  between  two  principles, 
with  France  alone  on  one  mde,  out  drawing  the  worid  after  her  in 
her  train,  communicating  to  it  her  own  repose,  or  filling  it  with  her 
own  agitation.  Prooeemng  to  the  a&irs  of  the  moment,  he  cited 
with  surprise  and  indignation  these  vfords  in  the  last  speech  of  the 
king  of  England :  /  am  resolved^  in  concert  tcith  my  allies y  to  maintain 
the  general  treaiies,  by  virtue  of  widch  the  political  system  of  Europe 
has  Iteen  established,  *'  What  are  these  treaties?"  exclaimed  tno 
orator.  **  Those  of  1814?  But  these  assure  tlie  possession  of  Bel^um 
to  tlie  house  of  Orange.    Here  then  we  arc  constrained  by  the  rules 

oi'  logic  to  take  the  part  of  the  Hollander  against  the  Belgian 

DepLrablo  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed  by  an  improvident 
policy— eitlier  to  compromise  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  to  make  war 
on  our  Nearest  neighbours.^  After  alluding  witn  guarded  indigna- 
tion to  the  conduct  oi*  the  government  towards  the  opanish  refugees, 
and  expressing  some  fears  as  to  the  views  of  the  amninistration  re- 
lative to  the  preservation  of  Alders,  M.  Mauguin  proceeded  to 
recapitulate. ''  Are  our  hands  tied,  *  he  said, ''  by  we  treaties  of  1814? 
Wliut  are  we  doing,  what  are  we  about  to  do  in  the  Belgian  question  ? 
What  IS  our  position  with  regard  to  Spain  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  French 
IK)  longer  en^oy  in  the  peninsula  the  protection  to  which  they  arc 
entitled?  Is  it  true  that  the  Spanish  armv  has  violated  our  territory? 
In  iine,  what  is  it  intended  to  do  with  tnc  part  of  Africa  which  otu: 
yoiin^  army  has  conquered?" 

A  lon^  {ttuso  followed  these  bold  apostrophes.  The  deputies  rose 
fi'i  lU)  tlieir  benches.  Tumultuous  groups  gathered  in  the  semicircle. 
Manihal  Maison  attempted  to  reply,  but  became  bewildered  in  the 
vagueness  of  his  generulizatioiu*,  and  his  awkward  eilbrts  to  avoid 
faying  too  much. 

M.  Bignon  next  advancing  to  the  tribune,  with  all  the  authority 
<1(  rived  from  his  diplomatic  career,  demanded  first  of  all  what  were 
tlic  chances  for  war,  what  for  peace?  *'  Shall  we  have  war?  Imme- 
cliiit<'ly,  no.  Shall  we  liave  it  m  tlircc  months,  infix  months?  Tliere 
li<s  the  uncertainty:  let  us  liasten  to  say  that  it  depends  in  a  ercat 
inrofiure  on  ourselves  not  to  hiive  it;  or  if  it  is  inevitable,  not  to  luivc 
cuuH'  to  fear  it."  Then  M.  Bignon  at tacke<l  the  speech  of  the  king 
oi'  England,  as  M.  Mauguin  lunl  dona  Descanting  on  the  term 
rrrolt  applied  to  the  events  in  Belgium,  **  What  government,"  ho 
^ai(l,  '^  better  knows  tlum  that  of  England,  that  a  movement,  treated 
at  first  as  a  revolt,  receives  from  fortune,  when  seconded  by  it,  the 
titif  of  a  glorious  revolution?  Who  better  knows  this  than  t  :  hou£o 
of  I  lanover,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  of  England  hi  o 

origin?"  Speaking  of  the  conference  of  I^ondon,  **  Bj 
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continued  the  orator, ''  do  they  pretend  to  r^ulate  at  Paris  or  at 
London,  what  is  expedient  for  the  good  government  of  another  ooon- 

S^?  They  propose  to  provide  for  tlie  securiijf  qf  Ae  other  ttaia. 
essieurs,  was  not  this  security  of  the  other  states  the  principle  in- 
voked at  Troppau,  at  Leibach,  at  Verona?  Was  it  not  m  the  name 
of  this  secunty  of  the  other  states  that  armies  of  execution  were 
marched  by  turns  against  Piedmont,  Naples,  and  Spain?  Ourgo- 
vemment  Kas  proclaimed  the  principle  of  non-intervention.  What 
then  is  the  object  of  the  deliberations  of  which  it  speaks?  Is  not  the 
very  concerting  to  establish  an  arrangement  on  the  basis  laid  down 
by  the  English  government  in  itself  an  oblivion,  a  violation  of  the 
principle  proclaimed?''  There  was  a  movement  in  the  assembly  at 
these  words.  The  orator  continued  with  increasing  warmth.  He 
compared  the  right  claimed  of  imposing  on  emancipated  Belgium  the 
yoke  of  a  foreign  will  to  the  execrable  right  which  had  fiDea  seveial 
countries  of  Europe  with  proscribed  men,  and  had  reared  scaffolds  in 
Turin,  Madrid,  and  Naples.  He  cursorily  disputed  the  daims  of 
Bel<num  to  Luxembourg,  but  at  the  same  time  demanded  that,  withm 
the  limits  of  justice,  the  sovereignty  o(  the  Belgian  people  should  be 
inviolably  respected.  And  then  Europe  ought  to  reckon  on  the 
moderation  of  France.  '^  Suppose  in  fact,  Mesaeurs,**  continued  the 
orator,  '^  tlmt  instead  of  the  wise  king  who  governs  us,  the  xevoln- 
tion  of  July  had  produced  a  republic,  or  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince 
or  a  fortunate  soldier,  more  jealous  of  his  own  greatness  than  of  the 
welfare  of  France,  what  would  there  have  been  to  prevent  the  daring 
chief,  republican  or  monarchical,  at  the  first  sound  of  the  tocan  a 
war  in  Belgium,  from  hurrying  tliither  at  the  head  of  troops  pio- 
claiming  the  freedom  of  tlic  human  race,  from  dispatching  other 
detachments  to  the  Rhcnlnc  provinces  which  have  been  French  de- 
partments, from  exciting  or  rather  seconding  the  movement  of  the 
peoples  against  thciractual  sovereigns  by  promising  them  frceconsdtn- 
tions  ?  Doubtless  this  would  have  been  to  expose  France  to  fearful  lisln  I 
But  after  all  fortune  often  crowns  daring  with  success,  and  who 
knows  but  that  at  this  very  moment  France,  led  by  an  enterprising 
chief  into  the  career  of  conquest,  and  reseiring  a  territory  wiuiin  its 
reach  which  would  gladly  have  become  reunited  with  her,  would  be 
already  in  a  condition,  with  her  name  and  her  millions  of  national 
guards,  to  brave  the  vain  efforts  of  Europe  behind  her  triple  ram- 
parts of  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees?" 

Tlie  assembly  was  brcaUiless;  but  when  the  orator  uttered  these 
words,  **  If  a  defensive  war  was  necessary,  all  our  studious  youth 
would  soon  have  cast  aside  tlieir  books  for  the  musket,  and  would 
rush  with  eagerness  to  pay  the  debt  they  owe  their  coimtry" — ^Yes ! 
yes !  was  shouted  from  tiie  public  galleries;  the  applause  was  loud  and 
btormy :  the  warrior  spirit  of  France  had  been  for  a  moment  awakened. 

Tiic  moderation  of  M.  Bignon*s  character,  his  age,  theliigh  offiooB 
he  had  filled,  his  very  recent  official  position,  his  experience  of  men 
and  of  aflairs,  all  contributed  to  give  an  imposing  effect  to  tlio  namly 
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enthittiim  of  hia  speech.  The  oonveiitioiuilenlogiiiniB  he  bestowed 
on  the  monmh  weie  not  of  a  nature  to  enfeeble  the  reminiscences 
of  glory  rekindled  by  his  words.  France  had  one  hour  of  thrilling 
emotion,  and  for  the  last  time  Europe  was  conscious  of  great  per* 
plexity. 

Three  days  before  this  discusnon  the  Belgian  congress  had  as* 
semblcd.  Never  was  mtuation  more  solemn.  These  deputies  as- 
sembled to  solve  the  greatest  questions  that  can  agitate  the  hearts  of 
men:  how  would  they  separate?  Perhaps  amidst  the  din  of  revolu- 
tion ;  perhaps  amidst  some  vast  fiery  commotion  of  the  world !  For 
the  vicinity  of  France  was  enough  to  insure  Belgium,  a  kingdom 
with  a  population  of  four  millions,  the  power  of  keeping  the  eyes  of 
all  the  lungs  intent  on  its  least  movement.  The  diversities  of  pas- 
sion and  interest,  the  enga^^cnts  entered  into  or  the  hopes  secretly 
conceived,  the  exalted  patriotism  of  some,  the  ambitious  calculations 
of  others,  gave  the  newly-elected  assembly  an  altogether  strange  aspect. 
Among  its  members  were  seen  the  Abl>e  Haem,  a  republican  pnest; 
M.  Seron,  a  man  of  blunt  and  singular  honesty;  the  impetuous  M. 
dc  IlobauLx;  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  an  apprentice  in  diplomacy,  and 
parodist  of  M.  de  Talleyrand;  M.  Lebcau,  whom  triumphs  m  the 
tribune  awaited;  M.Nothomb,  who  was  trying  his  hand  in  politics; 
M.  Gcndebien,  whom  France  was  proud  to  reckon  among  her  parti- 
sans. The  first  sitting  of  the  congress  was  occupied  by  a  speech 
from  M.  de  Potter,  whose  last  words  were,  '*  In  the  name  of  the 
Belcrian  people,  the  national  congress  is  installed  T*  The  deputies 
ezuitingly  applauded  this  declaration  of  their  wholly  revolutionary 
sovereignty.  On  the  platform,  ^vhcre  the  throne  lonnerly  stood, 
there  was  only  a  simple  desk.  Two  tricolour  flags  waved  above  it 
in  sign  of  triumph.  The  arms  of  the  old  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands liad  given  place  to  the  Belgian  lion,  holding  the  lance  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap  of  liberty.  Those  who  know  wnat  trifles  have 
power  over  the  human  heart  will  see  that  even  in  these  para- 
phernalia there  was  a  chance  of  success  promised  to  the  partisans  of 
mflependence. 

On  the  18th  of  November  the  congress  unanimously  proclaimed 
tlio  independence  of  Belgium,  savins  the  Relations  of  Luxembourg 
with  the  Germanic  confederation.  The  decision,  however,  was  far 
from  satisfying  all  interests,  all  sympathies.  Petitions  had  been  sent 
in  from  all  points  of  the  Walloon  provinces,  calling  for  a  union  with 
France;  but  what  could  the  partisans uf  that  measure  do  when  they 
had  against  them  the  French  fi^vemment  itself? 

From  that  day  forth  Iklgium  passed  under  the  yoke  of  dijplo- 
macy.  Her  independence  rendered  her  slavery  inevitable.  The 
congress  having  decUred  that  it  continued  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  the  high  functions  with  which  circumstances  had  invested 
it,  M.  de  Potter  sent  in  his  resi|mation,  not  choosing  to  hold  his 
autliority  but  from  the  people,  and  clearly  perc^ving  thai  the  coii« 
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gress  was  about  to  sabmit  to  smister  influenoes.  At  ihe  nme  time 
a  diplomatic  committee  was  formed,  consistiiig  of  MM.  Yan^  de 
Weyer,  de  Celles,  Destriyeaux,  and  Nothomb,  wbich  -was  to  deliver 
up  Belgium  as  a  prey  to  M.  de  Tallejiaiid  and  the  Engliwh, 

A  vassal  to  diplomacy,  Belgium,  evidently,  could  not  coosdtote 
herself  a  repubbc.  Accordingly  the  result  of  the  discuasion  as  to 
the  form  of  the  government  had  been  anticipated*  And  yet  the 
Abbe  de  Haem  uttered  a  profound  saying  when  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  '^  The  kii^  is  inviolable,  the  People  is 
inviolable  likewise.  What  will  become  of  these  two  invioiabuities 
when  set  face  to  face  with  each  other?'  A  fisarful  question,  which 
a  revolution  had  just  replied  to  in  Paris,  amidst  blood  and  ruins! 
but  nothing  is  more  intolerant  than  interests  transformed  into  pas- 
sions. The  Abbe  do  Haem  was  listened  to  with  impatienoe.  M. 
de  Robaulx,  who  followed  him,  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  xcpuUic, 
excited  transports  of  rage  in  the  assembly.  In  the  end  the  republic 
obtained  but  thirteen  votes  in  that  country  which  had  so  loiig  and 
80  pdnfully  experienced  the  vices  of  monarchy. 

whilst  Belgium  was  proclaiming  its  independence,  the  ccmfeienoe 
of  London  was,  by  its  protocol  of  the  20th  of  December,  dedaring 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netnerlands  dissolved.  This  protocol,  agned  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  as  well  as  by  the  other  diplomatists,  conchided 
with  words  wherein  was  discernible  an  offensive  distxnst  of  thi6 
French  people.  '^  The  conference  will  apply  itself  to  discass  and 
concert  the  new  arrangements  most  adapted  to  combine  the  future 
independence  of  Belgium  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treatifi^  with 
the  interests  and  the  security  of  the  other  Powers,  and  widi  the 
equilibrium  of  Europe." 

M.  Falck  protested  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the  NcftheilandSy 
who  added  a  personal  protest  to  that  of  his  ambassador.     "  Hie 
king  of  the  NcUierlands,    said  William,  "  has  learned  with  profound 
grief  the  determination  come  to  with  respect  to  Bel^um  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  nusns,  and 
llussia,  assembled  in  conference  in  London.     If  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
of  18 14,  placed  Belgium  at  the  disposal  of  the  high  allies,  the  latteTi 
from  the  moment  they  had  fixed  the  lot  of  the  Belgium  provinoes, 
renounced,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  ri^ht  to  retract  tbdr 
own  deed,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  tics  formed  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Nassau  was  ncii 
within  tiic  scope  of  their  authority.    The  increase  of  territory  as* 
signed  to  the  united  provinces  was  moreover  acc^uired  for  valuaUa 
consideration,  viz.,  the  sacrifice  of  several  of  their  colonies,  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  fortifying  several  places  in  the  southern  proviaesB 
of  the  kingdom,  and  other  pecuniary  charges.    The  conferenm  ■■- 
scmbled,  it  is  true,  at  the  request  of  the  king,  but  this  cireiimBtanei 
did  not  confer  on  the  conference  the  right  of  giving  itsjnotooohft 
purport  and  tenor  opposed  to  die  object  for  which  its  i  sutaaee  kil 
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been  demanded,  and  of  making  them,  instead  of  oo-opemting  to  tho 
If  PimMiiihment  of  oidcr  in  the  Netherlands,  tend  to  tnc  dismember- 
ment of  the  kingdom." 

Viewing  the  matter  upon  the  principles  of  the  treaties  of  1815 
and  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  what  answer  was  there  for  this  protest  on 
the  part  of  William  ?  It  was  proved,  then,  in  tlie  fiicc  of  the  world, 
that  the  powers  which  had  signed  the  treaty  of  Vienna  disregarded 
their  own  principles,  trampled  their  own  work  imdcr  foot,  m  obo* 
dicncc  to  tnc  interests  of  tnc  moment,  and,  with  all  their  parade  of 
those  hij^h-sounding  words,  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and  general 

e^ce,  uimed  only  at  exerci::ing  a  sort  of  superior  brigandage  over 
urope! 

Unfavourable  as  it  was  to  William,  the  protocol  of  the  20th  of 
November  was  not  received  with  a  better  welcome  at  Brussels,  bo- 
cauJHj  it  was  said  in  it,  **  These  arrangements  can  in  no  way  afR^ct 
the  rights  which  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Germanic  con- 
federation popscps  over  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg."  In  taking 
away  Irom  lidgium  tlie  province  of  Luxemburg,  which  considered 
itself  Ik^Igian,  which  haci  always  been  reputetl  an  integrant  part  of 
the  soutliern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  which  had  been 
created  a  gmnd  duchy  in  1815,  only  in  consequence  of  a  fictitious 
cxcliange,  the  conference  of  I^ondon  reduced  Jielgium  to  a  state  of 
absolute  ini|x)tenco.  The  diplomatic  committee  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  a  conditional  accentance.  A  vain  delerence!  The  diplo- 
matists of  lionilon  re^ponoed  by  a  note,  in  which  it  was  said,  "The 
powers  cannot  recognize  in  any  state  a  right  they  refuse  themselves 
(the  right  of  self  aggrandisement)."  This  was,  in  two  lines,  twitting 
France  ami  stripping  Belgium.     M.  de  Talleyrand  signed  all  tliis. 

After  all,  in  .•»j>itc  of  the  iny<tory  in  which  it  was  sought  to  wrap 
them,  tho  mananivrc?  of  the  courts  were  not  ^'o  secret  but  that  some- 
thing transi»ire<l  and  became  known  to  the  public.  Alann  was  con- 
cciveil  in  Pari:»,  and  the  alarms  of  the  jiatrit>ts  were  shareil  in  the 
council  itself,  by  Duj^^mt  do  TEun*  and  Laflitte.  Being  well  aware 
that  concealment  was  pnictisiMl  ti>wnnls  them,  their  apprehensions 
b*i'ame  so  much  the  more  lively.  Alnwly,  morei>ver,  M.Laffitte  was 
K'ginning  to  feel  an  e.-^traiigi-ment  from  ihi*  king,  which  was  counter- 
aeti'd  by  nothing  but  thi*  nniiMnl»ranc<»  of  u  long  friendship.  We 
will  recount  the  cause  «if  tlii-*  change  n(  fi-eling,  because  it  demon- 
htmtes  OH  what  jietty  circular  lances  ileiK*ml  the  destinies  of  a  people 
in  iii<»narchical  countries. 

Hie  king  had  purdiaietl  the  t«»ro5t  of  Breteuil  of  M.  I^uflitto, 
whom?  uttliirs  had  iKvoiiie  eml>!irras?<'«l  in  ctmsoquence  of  the  n*v(>- 
hition  of  July.  But  it  wa.s  ini|Mirtant  to  LuHitte*s  cretlit  that  the 
greatest  secrecy  bhould  be  observed  us  to  tlie  sale,  which  if  it  were 
c>ncc  noiscil  abroad  might  awaken  suspicions  us  to  his  tinanciul  em- 
barrassments, alarm  the  creiliturs  of  his  h«>use,  and  oblige  it  to 
make  forced  and  premature  payments.  It  had,  therefore,  been 
agreed  that  the  den  of  nle  diould  not  be  re^stercd. 
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Meanwhile  some  bankers,  whose  envy  had  been  excited  by  Laf- 
fitte*s  elevation,  had  formed  the  design  of  ruining  him.  Prompted 
by  them,  an  intimate  adviser  of  Louis  Philippe  represented  to  nim 
that,  in  the  jeopardized  state  of  M.  Laffitte's  affidra,  it  waa  impru- 
dent to  deal  witn  him  without  precautions;  and  that  Laffitte  waa  too 
reasonable  a  man  to  require  that  the  royal  purchaser  should  n^Ieet 
his  own  interests,  by  renouncing  the  protecting  formality  of  x^is- 
tration. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  M.  Laffitte  received,  on  the  18th  of  NoTember, 
the  following  note  from  Louis  Philippe : 

**  Mt  dear  M.LAPnTTE,— From  what  has  been  stated  to  roe  bj  a  oomnxmfiiendp 
of  whom  I  Bay  nothing  more  to  you,  you  must  be  well  aware  why  I  aTaOed  wywiM 
of  the  urgent  instance  of  M.  Jamet^  to  whom  the  aecrct  of  the  porchaae  wm  ooo- 
fldetl,  not  by  me,  but  at  your  house,  to  cause  the  private  agreement  to  be  legbtered 
as  secretly  as  possible." 

Nothing  could  exceed  Laffitte*s  surprise  and  grief  on  reading  this 
note.  He  strove  in  vain  to  conjecture  who  could  be  that  commoa 
friend  who  had  advised  the  kin^  to  expose  the  most  faithful  of  his 
subjects,  the  minister  of  his  predilection,  the  man  whose  hand  had 
bestowed  a  crown  on  him,  to  the  risk  of  utter  ruin.  Calling  to 
mind  the  conditions  on  which  the  sale  had  been  made,  ho  coali 
hardly  account  for  their  sudden  violation.  To  him,  a  banker  ha* 
bituated  to  the  course  of  business  transactions,  there  was  aometluDg 
unintelligible  in  the  co-existence  which  the  king  thought  poeaible  of 
registration  and  secrecy.  Should  he,  as  an  injured  friend  reveiupng 
the  wrong  done  liim,  abandon  the  ministry?  He  repudiated  the 
thought.  His  retirement,  bringing  with  it  that  of  Dupont  de  rEure, 
who  would  doubtless  have  eagerly  seized  tliat  opportunity,  appeared 
to  him  a  dctcnnination  too  serious  to  admit  of  its  being  aaopted 
under  the  influence  of  personal  feelings.  He  carried  his  delicacy 
so  far  as  to  keep  silence  respecting  the  wound  inflicted  on  hia  heart 
But  from  that  moment  his  aficction  for  the  king  became  more  wary. 

Accordingly  it  was  not  long  before  he  perceived  that  the  exceai 
of  his  confluence  compromised  himself  by  compromising  hia  coun- 
try, and  he  resolved,  in  concert  with  Dupont  de  TEure,  at  last  to 
take  up  a  decided  position  in  the  face  of  France  by  a  conspicuoua 
step.  M.  Thiers  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  8|)eech,  wluch  the 
president  of  the  council  was  to  read  to  the  chamber,  and  in  which 
should  be  given  a  clear  exposition  of  the  policy  of  the  cabinet 
This  fJix?t»cli  was  read  in  the  council.  It  spoke  to  France  a  lan- 
guage worthy  of  her.  During  the  reading,  tne  king,  who  was  pre- 
sent, showed  signs  of  the  most  ardent  enthusiasm,  pacing  up  and 
down  with  long  strides,  and  sanctioning  all  the  warlike  paaaagea 
both  with  voice  and  gur^ture.  Tlie  lust  two  pages  alone  seemed  to 
liim  too  im{)assioned.  This  was  also  M.  Lalfitte*8  opinioUi  and 
they  were  suppressed.  Just  as  the  council  was  about  to  separate,  the 
king  asked  for  the  spccdi,  as  if  to  read  it  over,  not  foi^tting  at 
the  same  time  to  repeat  how  much  he  approved  of  its  fetter  and 
its  spirit.     The  next  day  Laflittc's  astonisliment  was  extreme  when 
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the  minuBcript  yns  seni  back  to  him  by  ihe  Ichi^  full  of  < 
DuDont  dc  VEuxe  was  particukriy  mortined  at  thif.  ^  Aooompanied 
by  M.  Thiers,  he  repaired  to  the  king,  and  told  him  that  if  the 
ensed  paa»m»  were  not  restored,  he  would  resign.  The  trial  of  the 
ministers  liM  not  yet  reached  its  denouement:  tlie  king  gave  way, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  speech  should  be  delivered  in  the  form  ux 
which  it  had  been  read  to  tlie  council 

The  rumour  had  spread  that  a  ministerial  communication  was 
about  to  be  made  to  the  Chambers.  The  avenues  to  the  Palais 
Bourbon  were  densely  thronged  on  the  1st  of  December.  Several 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  repaired  to  the  Chamber.  LafEtte 
{)rescntcd  himseli*  at  the  tribune.  After  speaking  of  the  apprehen* 
sions  of  war  that  liad  spread  abroad,  and  of  the  friendly  relations  that 
had  subsisted  since  the  revolution  between  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Roval  and  the  other  cabinets;  after  representing  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe  as  raised  bv  the  potent  moderation  of  France,  and  instantly 
hailed  by  the  enligtitenea  moderation  of  Europe,  **  France,"  said 
the  president  of  the  council,  "  will  not  suffer  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention to  be  violated;  but  she  will  likewise  labour  to  hinder 
the  violation  of  peace  so  long  as  its  preservation  is  possible.  If  war 
became  inevitable,  it  must  l>s  proved  before  the  face  of  the  world 
that  we  have  not  sought  it,  and  that  we  have  engag(*d  in  it  only  be- 
cause we  were  left  no  alternative  but  war,  or  the  abandonment  of 
our  principles.  "We  shall  be  but  the  stronger  when,  in  addition  to 
the  torce  of  our  arms,  we  shall  possess  the  conviction  tliat  we  have 
right  on  our  side.  We  shall  continue,  therefore,  to  negociate,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  our  negociations  will  be  pro- 
sperous. Hut  whilst  we  negociate,  we  will  arm."  Shouts  of  appro- 
bution  broke  forth.  The  president,  resuming  his  discourse  with  in- 
creased energy,  continued — *'  In  a  very  short  time,  besides  having 
our  fortn^sst's  provisioned  and  in  a  state  of  defence,  we  sliall  have 
five  hundre<l  thousand  fighting  men  well  armed,  well  organized, 
well  officered.  ITiey  will  be  supported  by  a  million  of  national 
guard:),  and  the  king,  should  it  be  needful,  will  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  nation.''  Here  the  orator's  voice  was  drowned  in 
lou<l  applauses.  **  We  shall  march  shoulder  to  shoulder,  strong  in 
our  rigtit  and  in  the  iM>wer  of  our  principles.  Should  tempests 
burst  forth  at  the  apiiantion  of  the  tricolour,  we  should  not  be  an- 
swerable for  this  to  tne  universe." 

llie  enthusiasm  exciteil  by  this  warlike  speech  was  immense. 
Some  fiices  in  tlie  gallery  c»t  the  ibrcign  diplomatists  seemed,  it 
wiu<  thought,  disturbed.  Latlitte  could  congratulate  himself  on  his 
ponularity  so  nobly  reconc|uered.  He  had  said  to  the  Chamber, 
*'  We  liave  a  budget  sufficient  for  making  war,  for  we  can  dispose  of 
a  rv venue  ecjuivalent  ti>  a  borrowed  capital  of  from  l,4(K)  to  1,500 
millions  of  francs."  Tlie  delight  ol  the  national  party  was  un- 
bounded. It  was  not  aware  timt  little  account  is  made  in  diplomacy 
of  s{)eix*he8  which  arc  only  addressed  to  the  multitude.     Some  daya 
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after  this  xncmoiible  scene,  M.  Laffitte  zeedred  hem  H.  de  Tall^- 
land  a  letter  relating  to  private  affinra,  but  into  wfaidb  the  di^oma- 
tist  had  insinuated  these  words  of  polished  insolence:— •*'  I*eode 
here  have  been  very  much  pleased  with  the  speech  delivered  by  M. 
Laffitte.  It  has  been  useful  to  me."  This  was  the  first  letter  the 
president  of  the  council  received  from  the  French  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  London  since  their  respective  entrance  on  office.  Tallej- 
tand^  corresponded  only  with  the  Idng. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  it  became  known  that  a  revo- 
lution had  broken  out  at  Warsaw,  a  vast  revolution,  the  details  of 
which  deserve  to  be  known,  for  it  tended  to  overthrow  Sac  ever  the 
treaties  of  1815,  and  to  make  the  sceptie  of  the  west  pass  definitivdj 
into  the  hands  of  France. 

An  intense  fermentation  had  long  prevailed  in  Poland,  where  po- 
litical freemasonry,  founded  by  General  Dembrowski,  had,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  made  rapid  progress.  Under  cover  of  {diilo- 
sophical  and  literary  affiliations  it  had  reached  the  sanguine  youth 
oi  the  universities;  by  means  of  military  brotherhoods  it  had  spread 
through  the  army,  and  through  the  people  by  means  of  fnoidly  so- 
cieties. It  was  particularly  in  Warsaw,  and  among  the  oorpcntioa 
of  shoemakers  of  the  old  aty,  that  the  revolutionary  spirit  prevailed. 
Now  after  the  revolution  of  July  this  a^tation  had  assumed  a  mnaik- 
able  character,  and  had  spread  m  all  directions.  Ere  long  there  was  a 
formidable  interchange  of  bold  sentiments  and  daring  hopes  betweai 
the  university  of  Cracow  and  that  of  Wilna.  ^Throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  palatinates  men's  minds  were  filled  with  a  vaffue, 
mysterious,  and  so  much  the  more  impatient  tmeaaness.  Ilie 
rumed  nobles,  so  numerous  in  Poland,  armed  themselves  fiir  un- 
known confficts;  expectation  was  universal,  intense;  and  firom  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula  to  those  of  the  Niemen  men  were  busy  shaping 
pike  staves. 

But  in  tlie  heart  of  this  vast  movement  there  had  been  formed  a 
conspiracy,  the  aim  of  which  was  definite,  and  the  means  skil- 
fully arranged.  The  conspirators  belonged  to  the  School  of  En- 
signs, counted  among  them  several  ollicers  of  the  garriscm  of 
Warsaw,  and  had  at  their  head  two  youn^  sub-lieutenants,  named 
Wysocki  and  Zaliwski;  the  former  possessing  great  influence  over 
the  yoimg  from  his  decision  of  cliarocter,  his  purity  of  mind,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  life;  the  latter  from  liis  fiery  bearing,  his  activity, 
perseverance,  and  daring.  Zaliwski,  who  was  a  renowned  swimmery 
was  director  of  the  swimming  school  of  Marymont,  near  Waxaaw, 
and  there  the  conspirators  assembled.  It  was  agreed  that  the  oat- 
break  should  take  place  towards  the  end  of  February,  1831.  Sod* 
denly  an  imperial  edict  arrived,  ordering  that  the  Pohsh  army  should 
be  placed  on  the  war  footing.  All  Poland  was  in  commotion  at  this 
news.  None  there  had  forgotten  that  long  and  glorious  brotherhood 
in  arms  which  rendered  war  for  ever  impossible  between  the  fellow* 
countrymen  of  Poniatowski  and  tliosc  of  Napoleon.    The  oidar 
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nvcn.  to  the  Poles  to  hold  thenuelvcs  in  radmen  to  maich  aeaiiut 
Fnuioe  fiDed  up  the  measure  of  their  resentment  agiinst  Kiumuu 
The  advsnced  guard,  as  M.  Lafayette  afterwards  statra,  resolved  to 
turn  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army.  The  conspiTatora,  feeling 
the  necessity  of  promptitude,  decided  that  the  first  dIow  should  be 
struck  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November,  Emissaries  were  sent 
into  each  palatinate.  Measures  were  cautiously  taken  for  preparing 
the  workmen  of  Warsaw  to  rise  at  the  first  siffnaL  Lastly,  as  the 
support  of  the  patriot  generals  might  prove  occisivc,  their  disposi* 
tions  were  sounded,  but  they  ^^^^ph^  onr^  with  extreme  reserve;  their 
fortune  was  already  made.  The  destinies  of  Poland  were  left, 
therefore,  to  the  courage  of  a  few  students,  with  a  few  sub-lieu« 
tenants  at  their  head. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  making  formidable  prepara- 
tions against  the  West:  lie  was  piling  up  munitions  of  war  in  the 
Modlin  scjuarc  in  a  quantity  thut  Fcemcd  to  promise  a  long  warfarci 
and  his  soldiers,  summoneil  to  the  I^ug,  were  only  awaiting  an  order 
from  St  Petersburg  to  make  a  descent  on  France,  hurrying  Poland 
forward  in  advance  of  them.  The  intentional  quasi  indiscretions  of 
the  finance  minister  Lubecki,  and  the  boastings  of  General  Krasinsld, 
proved  but  too  well  the  reality  of  the  projects  entertained  by  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg. 

From  that  moment  Warsaw  assumed  a  singularly  louring  aspect 
The  police  redoubled  its  elTortsi:  the  sombre  genius  of  Kosiiicla,  its 
director,  opened  up  imcxpected  re:?ources.  All  was  to  no  purpose. 
In  vain  young  conspirators,  arrested  almost  haphazard,  were  thrown 
into  tlie  dungeons  of  the  Carmelites:  they  kept  their  companions^ 
secret,  in  defiance  of  torture.  Uosnicld's  rage  was  unbounoed;  the 
courtiers  of  the  czarewicz,  seised  with  dismay,  felt  conscious  that  the 
swords  of  invisible  conspirators  hung  suspended  over  their  head& 
Constantino  alone  provca  inaccessible  to  distrust,  therein  making  a 
capricious  excrption  from  liis  habits  of  suspicious  despotism. 

The  grand  duke  was  one  of  those  inexplicable  bem^  who,  baf* 
fling  observation,  disap[)oint  alike  their  fnonds  and  their  foes.  His 
figure  was  athletic,  and  admirably  symmetrical;  his  face  hideouS| 
and  yet  gleams  of  good  nature  shot  from  his  eyes,  deep  set  beneath 
tlieir  bushy  and  sandy  brows,  and  tempered  tiie  savage  exprcssioii 
ol'  his  countenance.  Fierce  by  caprice,  sensitive  by  fits,  he  had 
astonished  men  by  renouncing  the  throne  of  the  cars  to  wed  a 
youn^  Pole  whom  he  loved,  and  to  whose  influence  he  assiduously 
submitted,  with  the  docility  of  a  child  and  the  Tcspectfulness  of  a 
knight.  Verwd  in  science  and  literature,  he  had  nothing  but  con* 
tempt  to  bestow  on  their  professors;  he  availed  himself  of  his  own 
acquirements  to  deride  tnem;  and  he  spoke  of  tho  genius  of  the 
West,  the  treasures  of  which  he  seemed  to  possess,  sometimes  with 
tlie  flippancy  of  a  grandee,  sometimes  with  the  brutal  disdain  of  a 
barbarian.  Ho  delightcil  in  military  exercises,  in  the  mancruvrcs 
of  camps,  and  in  eorpg  de  garde  scenes;  and  though  he  sometimos 
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Skve  way  to  paaeioii,  8o  fiur  as  to  strike  oflSoen,  and  even  to  qnt  ia 
cir  faces,  he  loved  the  Polish  army  and  was  nzond  of  it,  having 
himself  drilled  and  disciplined  it.  Above  all,  he  felt  a.aort^ 
ferocious  fondness  for  the  4th  regiment  of  the  line,  which  often  dit* 
pla)red  itself  in  soldierly  buffooneries,  or  in  whimsical  and  inoble 
lamiliarity.  What  could  have  lulled  the  vigilant  tyranny  <u  audi 
a  man,  amidst  the  preparations  of  a  plot,  the  secret  of  whidi  was 
le^ble  in  every  face?  No  one  has  guessed,  no  one  has  diarlosed 
this. 

The  29th  of  November  arrived.  It  had  been  agreed  on  among 
the  conspiritors,  that  the  signal  for  the  insurrection  should  be  given 
in  the  north  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Solec  brewery,  and  in  the 
south  by  that  of  some  houses  adjoining  the  arsenal 

The  Kussian  troops  consisted  of  a  body  of  Volhynians,  of  ^"jytfifr 
of  Lithuanians;  both  commanded  by  the  PoliA  general  Zyminld; 
and  of  three  regiments  of  cavalry.  The  Volhynian  and  Liuiuaniaa 
ffuards  were  encamped  north  of  Warsaw,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
3ie  arsenal.  The  cavalry  occupied  the  barracks  in  the  souths  near 
the  School  of  Ensigns  and  the  Belvedere,  the  residence  of  Con- 
stantine.  TIic  attention  of  the  conspirators  would  thezefbie  be 
directed  chiefly  to  the  arsenal  and  the  JBelvedere. 

About  six  in  the  evening  eighteen  young  men  issued  from  the 
School  of  Ensigns,  rushed  on  the  dwelling  of  the  grand  dnke, 
knocked  down  the  sentinels,  and  ran  with  bayonets  fizei,  aoma  into 
the  apartments,  others  into  the  gardens.  The  alarm  spread;  the 
terrified  valets  ran  about  in  confusion;  General  Gcndre  and  Ln* 
bowiski,  the  vice-president  of  police,  endeavoured  to  escape  by  flight, 
and  fell  covered  \nih  wounds.  The  grand  duke,  who  was  in  bed* 
had  only  time  enough  to  cast  a  cloak  over  his  bare  shoulders,  and 
by  a  miracle  he  eluded  the  vengeance  of  the  assailants,  whilst  dtt 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Lowicz,  on  her  knees  in  an  apartment  on  the 
ground  floor,  was  proying  for  the  life  of  tlie  prince  who  had  pie- 
ferred  her  to  an  empire.  Enraged  at  having  missed  their  victimt 
the  eighteen  conspirators  hastened  to  rejoin  their  comrades,  and  Aft 
whole  body,  led  by  Wysocki,  proceeded  to  the  cavalry  banadi^ 
which  they  hoped  to  surprise.  Tlie  Russian  cuirassiers  were  already. 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  adventurous  phalanx  then  ntthea 
towards  the  street  called  New  World,  where  the  sub-lieuten^nti 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  awaited  it  at  the  head  of  their  xeapecdva 
companies.  But  deep  silence  prevailed  in  every  direction.  SoleCy 
which  ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  in  flames,  had  only  ahowel 
a  faint  and  transient  gleam.  The  young  men  were  amaxedi  ihflR 
minds  misgave  them  that  some  treachery  had  been  pradiaedt  aa4 
their  perplexity  was  increased  at  the  si^ht  of  a  squadron  of  lelMaEI 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  RadziwiU  stables  lay  in.  their  yyj 
they  took  post  there,  to  the  number  of  200,  and,  ]  \er  a  sharp 
conflict,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  lancers.  At  the  do  moou 
discharges  of  musketr}^  were  heard  at  a  distance,  and        p  ^kao^t  1 
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in  the  north.  Hiis  was  the  ngnal  agreed  on  between  Wisocki  and 
Zaliwsld.  Full  of  enthusiaflm  and  hope,  the  ensiCTS  dashed 
onwards,  met  a  regiment  of  hussan  at  the  entrance  of  r/ew  World 
Btrect,  and  put  it  to  flight;  then  raising  the  national  hymn,  "  Aa, 
Poland^  thou  art  not  without  defenders,**  they  hurried  towards  the 
centre  of  the  citv. 

The  insurrection  had  reached  the  northern  part  of  the  latter.  A 
battalion  of  the  4th  of  the  line,  brought  over  by  two  sub-licutenant8, 
marched  upon  the  arsenal,  the  avenues  to  which  were  already  occupied 
by  the  grenadiers  of  the  6th,  who,  at  the  call  of  young  Lipowski,  nad 
sworn  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Polish  independence.  Ine  Russian 
infantry  had  put  itself  in  motion;  and  whilst  General  Zymirsld, 
who^ad  resolved  to  stand  neutral,  was  leading  the  Lithuanians  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  so  as  to  isolate  thom,  two  Volhynian  batta- 
lions were  advancing  with  horrible  imprecations,  to  meet,  one  the 
4th  of  the  line,  the  other  Lipowski's  grenadiers.  A  double  and 
tremendous  figlit  t<x)k  place,  lighted  by  the  conflagration  of  the 
hou«»8  of  NowoHj)ie.  I*ut  irom  the  heart  of  the  old  town  the  mul- 
titude was  advancing  in  wrath ;  and  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  artil- 
lery, who  Imd  joined  the  cause  of  independence,  were  hastening  to 
the  Fcene  of  battle  with  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Voliiynians 
at  last  gave  way,  and  retreatea  in  disorder  to  the  Cliamp  de  Mars, 
abandoning  the  arsenal,  the  gates  of  which  were  immediately 
broken  opc*n,  and  more  tlmn  fifty  thousand  muskets  were  distributed 
among  the  people. 

T\\r  insurrection  now  became  universal.  The  cry.  To  arms!  to 
arms !  had  given  place  to  songs  of  victory.  Tlio  grenadiers  flung 
away  ther  black  plumes.  Hie  arme<l  woricmen  traversed  the  streets 
in  a  state  of  cxciteincnt  bordering  on  delirium.  The  Russian 
soldiers  every  where  abandoned  their  posts,  and  strove  to  make 
tlieir  way  buck  to  their  corps  througli  this  scene  of  immense  con- 
fusion. An  invincible  terror  had  spread  through  the  abo<les  of  the 
rich,  and,  al>ov«»  all,  among  the  shops  of  the  street  of  the  Fnmciseans, 
the  Jews'  (|uarter.  Most  of  the  generals  hid  themselves.  Chl«»picki, 
wln»<c  name  was  already  on  every  tongue,  anil  who  was  afterwards 
go  incrlrtriously  to  play  the  most  glorious  of  parts, — Chlopicki  durst 
not  ^:tir  from  the  primateV  palace,  to  which  he  had  retired.  As  for 
th<'  grand  duke's  ministers,  assembled  in  the  palace  of  the  bank, 
they  deliberated  there  in  a  state  of  the  most  intense  perturbation. 

In  the  centre  of  the  citv,  meanwhile,  the  Polish  cavalry  guanls, 
commanded  by  (ieneral  Kumatwski,  had  declared  in  favour  of  the 
grand  duke,  and  were  driving  the  i)eonle  before  them,  when  the 
pi<meers  rapidly  coming  up,  rcrpulsetl  the  guanls,  and  made  them 
retreat  into  the  Cmcow  suburb,  llie  grand  duke  had  now  but  one 
course  open  to  him,  to  cliar^e  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  throe 
regiments  of  cavalry,  of  which  Kumatwsk'i's  soldiers  fonned  the  ad- 
vanced guard.  But  the  sudden  hurricane  seemeil  to  have  bewildered 
his  ecnsei.  In  tbe  camp  to  which  he  had  betaken  hi  inself  on  escaping 
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fix)m  Ills  bloodstained  palace,  he  irandered  listleady  up  and  dowil 
before  the  troops,  overcome  hj  violent  and  atunnins  des^r.  Hii 
xeign  was  over.    The  morrow's  sun  rose  on  indc^iendent  Waxaaw.^ 

The  memorable  night  of  the  29th  of  November  dosed  on  heroic 
aoenes,  but  likewise  on  deplorable  massacres.  Several  P<diah  gene- 
rals were  slaughtered  that  night,  and  among  others  the  affcd  Stanis* 
las  Potocki.  He  was  haranguing  the  grenadiers,  and  endeavouzmg 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  insurrcctionaij  cause,  when  the  esM- 
peratcd  multitude  rushed  on  him,  tore  him  from  hu  horse,  and  left 
nim  mortally  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  gendarmea.  Hie  mi* 
nister  Hauke  was  killed  with  a  pistol  shot.  Generals  Trembicki  and 
Siemiontkowski  met  with  no  better  fate.  When  the  inminectvitt 
broke  out  the  latter  was  pla^jring  cards  in  his  own  house  with  Gene- 
ral Skrzyneckiy  who  was  afterwards  so  celebmtcd.  On  hearing  the 
fire  he  went  out,  and  attempting  to  recal  the  soldiers  with  insaUiBg 
lanmiage  to  their  allegiance,  he  was  laid  dead  not  far  from  the 
of  Copernicus. 

Of  all  those  who  had  prepared  the  insurrection,  one  alone 
unable  to  take  part  in  it.  Xelewcl  had  the  misfortune  to  be  retained 
at  that  momentous  crisis  for  his  country  by  the  deathbed  of  his 
father,  who  expired  that  night. 

The  next  day,  November  30,  the  cry  of  independence  was  lused 
by  every  voice  ;  the  white  eagle  everywhere  disappeared  firam  the 
facades  of  the  public  monuments;  the  administrative  council  made 
all  haste  to  add  popular  citizens  to  its  members;  men  trod  with 
ecstasy  the  bloodstained  streets;  they  wept  with  joy  and  pndc; 
Warsaw  was  free !  And  during  all  this  while  a  countless  multitnde^ 
assembled  before  the  oflScc  of  finance,  shouted  "  Chlofncld !  We 
want  Chlopicki !"  He  was  sought  everywhere,  but  in  vain:  he  wtf 
concealing  himself.  General  rkc  had  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  meanwhile. 

Chlopicki  was  a  general  brought  up  in  the  schocd  of  Napoleon: 
he  had  served  witli  6clat  in  Spain,  under  Marshal  Suchct:  aubae- 
quently  he  had  proudly  resisted  the  caprices  of  Constantine:  these 
were  his  only  titles  to  the  enjoyment  of  so  much  popularity.  But 
men  of  the  popular  class  are  easily  moved  by  the  scmblanoe  dt 
etrcn^th,  aua  Chlopicki  pleased  tliem  by  liis  lofty  stature,  hoB 
n:iartial  countenance,  the  imperious  bnisqueric  of  his  gestures,  and 
his  short  decisive  tone.  Unfortunately  diese  outward  appeannosB 
concealed  a  mind  of  the  most  ordinary  cast  and  the  least  fitted  for 
revolutions.  Chlopicki,  a  mere  soldier,  believed  only  in  the  phyacal 
force  of  numbers  combined  with  discipline,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
victories  possible  to  audacitjr,  and  smiled  contemptuously  when  he 
was  told  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  strong  convictions,  by  the  fire 
of  long-cherished  resentments,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  lil>ertr,  end 
the  impetuous  impulse  of  the  masses.  At  the  first  sound  of  that  xe* 
volution  which  wished  him  lor  its  leader,  he  took  his  < 
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meMuringtheesteiitof  the  empire  of  the  csuHi  he  shook  hie  heid« 
sayingy  "if  Poluid dares  to  zcost,  «he  is  lost T' 

He  accepted  the  command,  therefore,  in  order  to  n^iociate,  not  to 
fi^ht;  to  soften  the  emperor's  obduracy,  not  to  ddiiver  Poknd.  In 
this  he  was  sooonded  by  Prince  Lubockii  a  man, without  faith,  but 
possessed  of  ability,  who  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  complete 
control  over  the  mind  of  the  old  gencml,  and  who  made  use  of  him 
to  maintain  his  own  position  for  some  days  between  two  alternatives 
of  treachery. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantme  was  encamped  at  a  little  distanoo 
from  Warsaw,  at  the  licad  of  a  body  of  about  8000  men.  It  was  an 
ea^y  tiling  to  destroy  that  force ;  to  attack  it  was  an  absolute  necessity, 
for  every  revolution  that  fears  to  go  too  far  is  abortive.  Chlopicki 
prelcrred  ncgodating; — an  enormous,  an  irreparable  blunder  at  the 
out£et  of  a  revolt.  A  deputation,  composed  of  Count  Tjadislas  Os* 
trow.*ski,  Princes  Lubecki  and  Czartozyski,  and  the  republican  Lele* 
wel,  repaired  to  the  village  of  Wicrzhna,  where  they  found  the 
grand  duke  surrounded  by  his  principal  officers.  Constantino  was 
by  the  nde  of  the  Duchess  of  Lowicz.  When  the  deputies  cnteredt 
he  rose  to  salute  them,  carefully  dissembling  his  anger,  whilst  the 
duchess  of  Lowics,  though  a  Pole,  and  of  a  temper  naturally  verj 
gentle,  could  not  control  her  feelings,  which  found  vent  in  bitter 
Lmcntiitions.  Lubecki  repUod  with  the  calmness  of  a  sceptic,  who 
takes  facts  as  he  finds  theni,  without  affection  or  hatred.  Ostrowsld 
vraa  dignified,  Lelewel  ironical  and  inflexible.  As  for  the  results  of 
the  inteniew,  they  were  null  and  void.  The  grand  dnke  only 
yielde<l  to  the  force  of  circumstances  in  consenting  to  the  return  o£ 
the  Polish  guards  into  Warsaw;  and  lie  betrayed  truth  in  giving  it 
to  be  understood  that  if  his  retreat  were  not  molested,  the  Poles 
would  have  no  cause  to  lear  his  vengeful  return. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  interview  that  the  Polish  guards 
which  liad  followed  the  standard  of  the  czarewicz  returned  to  War* 
saw,  as  did  the  patriotic  brigades  of  Generals  Skrzynecld  and  Szem* 
beck.  Tliero  was  sometliing  imposing  and  terrible  in  the  spectacle. 
Amidst  the  Poles,  all  glowing  witii  the  pride  of  thdr  glorious  victory, 
iiunxhed  with  downcast  heads  those  whom  a  momentarv  error  had 
witlidmwn  from  the  defence  of  their  country.  Among  tne  generab 
-svlio  hud  remained  too  fi&ithful  to  the  grand  duke  were  Zjrmiiaki, 
wlio  was  afaTwards  to  expiate  his  fiiults  with  his  blood  on  the  field 
of  kit  tie,  and  Krasinski,  one  of  tlie  Itauj^htiest  minions  of  Bnssiaii 
tyranny.  When  the  latter  amicarcd  in  Irunt  of  the  bank,  a  furious 
outcry  arose,  and  a  thousand  hands  were  uplifted  to  strike  him, 
whilst  he,  tailing  on  his  knees,  bogged  for  mercy.  Chlopicki  saved 
him. 

Nothing  remained  for  Constantinc  but  to  take  mompt  flight.  He 
gave  the  order  to  retreat.  His  soldiers,  stupined  and  disma3rcd, 
marched  ia  nkiM,  taming  back  their  eyes  from  time  to  time 
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towards  tbat  vohtptuous  dt j  of  Warsaw,  wliere  many  of  them  left 
wives  and  children  whom  thej  were  perhaps  never  to  see  anin. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  analogous  to  the  heroic  fever  uiat  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  the  revolution  animated  the  capital  of  Polaad. 
To  Lithuania  I  some  exclaimed,  and  the  people,  with  admiiahle 
instinct,  caught  up  the  cry,  and  repeated.  To  LUhtuMmal  A  par 
triotic  club,  presided  over  by  Bronikowski,  kept  up  theievolutionaij 
fire  by  vehement  luiran?ucs.  The  boldest  thinkers,  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  most  intelligent,  saw  that  the  revolution  could  only 
be  saved  b^  dint  of  vigour;  that  the  country  should  attack,  in 
order  that  it  might  not  oe  forced  to  defend  itself;  that  CShlopidd 
had  exposed  himself  to  treachery  by  letting  die  grand  duke  escape; 
that  to  strike  terror  into  Russia,  aevoid  as  she  was  of  financial  re- 
sources, weakened  by  her  last  wars  against  the  Turks,  and  rava^ 
b^  the  plague,  no  more  was  requisite  than  to  prevent  her  gaining 
time  to  raUy  her  energies,  by  pushing  straight  onwards  to  the  Nie- 
men,  and  spreading  the  flame  of  revolt  through  all  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces. The  people  applauded  the  ener^  of  these  opinions,  and 
with  looks  bent  on  France,  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to 
draw  the  sword,  being  confident  of  victory.  The  impulse  wasjno- 
digious.  Incalculable  sacrifices  were  made.  The  monks  offieied 
part  of  their  rations  to  the  public  granaries ;  the  women  gave  their 
ear-rings  and  trinkets  to  the  treasury;  the  rich  citizens  raised 
squadrons  at  their  own  cost.  Never  did  the  like  dangers  call  forth 
the  like  resources. 

Lubecki,  witnessing  this  temper  of  the  nation,  believed  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  possibility  of  success,  and  wishing  to  know  of  how  mudi 
that  ChlopicKi,  whom  he  had  at  first  aftrightcd,  might  perchance  be 
capable,  he  spoke  to  him  of  carrying  the  war  into  Lithuania,  if  war 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  But,  uke  all  men  of  narrow  mind,  Chlo- 
picki  had  ended  by  regarding  as  the  suggestions  of  his  own  under- 
standing, dl  the  alarms  with  which  others  had  contrived  to  inqnie 
him;  and,  with  all  the  inexorable  violence  of  his  character,  he  de- 
nounced every  energetic  measure  as  an  act  of  madness.  Provoked 
by  the  immense  disorder  palpable  all  round  him,  and  the  sublime 
side  of  which  escaped  his  view,  he  could  not  look  without  rage  on 
the  armed  multitude  that  came  and  went  under  his  windows,  wngtwg 
hymns  of  war  and  freedom.  The  very  tokens  of  respect  paid  him, 
the  shouts  in  which  his  name  was  cxtoUed,  exasperated  his  rude  and 
impatient  spirit.  He  was  not  long  in  msdcin^r  up  his  mind.  The 
mixed  government,  formed  in  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November, 
had  been  succeeded  by  a  scptcmviratc,  of  which  Prince  Czartoxyski 
and  the  republican  Lelcwcl  made  part.  Chlopicki  one  day  ord^  a 
review  of  tne  troops  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  proceeds  to  the  pdaoeof 
the  government,  suddenly  enters  the  council  hall,  and  announces  to 
liis  colleagues,  in  a  decided  voice  and  with  imperious  gestures,  that 
he  assumes  the  dictatorship;  after  which  he  hastens  to  have  himsdf 
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forthwith  proclaimed  dictator  by  the  soldiers.  The  oloaiiig  of  the 
dubSf  the  intimidation  of  the  sincere  patriots^  the  slackening  of 
patriotic  efforts,  the  revived  spirit  of  the  aridtocracy  and  the  renewal 
of  its  intrigues,  such  were  the  immediate  effects  of  this  new  18^ 
Brumaire,  After  this  the  dictator  caused  the  fortifications  of  the 
city  to  be  busily  repaired,  in  order  to  turn  public  opinion  into  ano- 
ther channel,  and  give  the  popular  activity  an  obiect  on  which  to 
expend  itself.  The  zeal  displayed  in  prosecuting  the  work  was  ad- 
mirable, but  the  patriots  came  gradually  in  this  way  to  see  Poland 
in  Warsaw.  Now  the  country  could  only  defend  itself  on  the  con- 
dition of  bein^  every  where  present,  wherever  there  might  be  place 
for  a  battle  and  for  a  camp. 

Strange  to  tell,  the  dictator's  fjopularity  long  held  out  despite  his 
errors,  xhe  people,  with  a  pertinacious  confidence  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  human  folly,  never  ceased  to  call  Chlopicki  the  saviour 
of  his  country.  The  diet  which  had  been  convoked  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurrection,  having  by  this  time  assembled,  and 
Chlopicki  having  been  inclined,  in  a  fit  of  ill  hiunour,  to  resign  the 
dictatorship,  it  was  necessary  almost  to  supplicate  him  to  resume  it. 
All  tliat  was  done  was  to  place  a  committee  of  sur\'eillance  over  the 
all  absorbing  authority  with  which  he  was  invested. 

The  dictator  was  evidently  impatient  to  make  liis  peace  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Prince  Lubccki,  on  liis  part,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  revolution  was  about  to  oic  away,  for  want  of 
prompt  and  vigorous  action.  Like  a  calculating  and  apathetic  ego- 
tist as  he  was,  ne  offered  to  act  as  mediator,  having  no  other  object 
in  view  than  to  go  and  resume  his  place  in  his  master's  favour;  and 
he  set  out  for  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  by  M.  Jezierski. 

His  departure  left  Warsaw  to  tne  empire  of  mediocrity.  As 
always  happens,  Wisocky  and  Zaliwski,  the  heroes  of  the  29th  of 
November,  had  seen  their  own  parts  tenninate  with  the  cessation  of 
danger;  and,  before  the  effer^'cscence  of  the  people  had  yet  sub- 
sided, the  aristocracy*  were  already  concocting  their  intrigues,  dis- 
ciplining their  forces,  and  acquiring  control  over  public  affairs  by 
tlie  crafts  of  diplomacy.  Prince  Czartoryski  suffered  himself,  partly 
from  inertness  of  cliuracter,  partly  from  vanity,  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  movement.  Some  enterprizing  men  were  ambitious 
for  him,  and  in  his  stead,  and  they  created  a  royalty  for  him  in 
tlieir  crafty  harangues.  He  was  nominated  minister  of  foa^ign  af- 
fair? ;  but  the  real  minister  was  Count  Malachowski,  an  active,  in- 
telligent, and  resolute  aristocrat. 

Thus,  wliilst  Chlopicki  was  studying  how  he  might  stifle  the  re- 
volutionary spirit  at  home,  abroad  the  revolution  was  about  to  be 
represented  by  Czartorj\*«ki,  a  prince  of  integrity  and  good  faitli,  but 
FtcejKjd  in  aristocratic  prejudices,  and  still  full  of  the  recollections  of 
Alexander's  friendship.     And,  as  if  these  were  not  hostile  influences 

*  i^rifiocroey  and  mohiUty  arc  two  wry  diitinct  thinn  in  I\>lan  1:  thii  must  n>t  bo 
forgotU'D.    8oe  wluU  hai  been  said  on  this  lubj^xrt  in  Uie  Ut  chapter. 

2  A 
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enough,  Polish  democracy  had  furthermore  to  contend  against  tlie 
constitutioiial  ptrt]^,  ^ded  by  Yiment  Nemoiowsld,  translator  of 
the  works  of  Benjamin  Constant,  whose  sterile  doctrines  lie  had 
popularized  in  Poland. 

When  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  was  known  in  Paris,  the  e?ent 
was  hailed  with  an  intoxication  of  delight.  The  heroism  of  the 
Poles  was  celebrated  in  all  the  theatres;  people  accosted  each  other  in 
the  streets  with  the  phrase,  Poland  is  tree.  It  was  a  Ti^tinifial  hoK« 
day  in  France,  a  second  revolution  of  July.  Aid  and  support  to 
our  Polish  brethren !  was  the  ctj  on  all  sides. 

In  fact,  if  the  import  of  the  details  we  have  just  narrated  be  duly 
apprehended,  it  will  be  clear  how  easily  and  efficaciously  Frmoe 
might  have  aided  the  Polish  revolution.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
tlic  government  either  to  march  an  army  to  Warsaw,  or  even  to  ad* 
dress  the  language  of  menace  to  the  emperor;  to  save  Polaiid  it 
would  have  been  enough  to  send  thither  agents  secretly  oommis- 
sioned  to  support,  in  the  name  of  France,  the  democratic  party, 
which  was  capable,  by  its  daring  and  its  impetuosity,  of  tmV^m 
head  against  cux:umstances.  That  party  would  then  have  regaineS 
the  upper  hand;  the  intrigues  of  the  aristocracy  would  have  been 
bafflca;  insurgent  Poland  would  have  armed  itself  with  propsp 
gandism,  the  weapon  of  the  audacious;  a  rush  would  have  been 
made  (m  Lithuania,  and  Chlopicki  would  have  fallen,  unless,  toeing 
himself  encouraged  by  France,  he  had  changed  his  system,  said  dis- 
played, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  ana  extcndmg  the  levohH 
tion,  the  hearty  energy  he  devoted  to  paralyzing  its  resouxoes  and 
smothering  its  fire. 

But  such  were  not  the  plans  of  the  Palais  Royal.  If  the  court 
appeared,  at  first,  to  share  in  the  sympathies  of  France,  this  ww 
solely  because  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  brave  them.  Can 
was  taken  to  belie,  in  the  secret  instructions  to  agents  abroad,  tfas 
aspect  assumed  in  public. 

Some  time  after  the  29th  of  November,  a  member  of  the  did 
had  an  interview  with  the  French  consul.  *'  Wliat  are  we  to  expect 
irom  the  sympathy  of  the  government  of  July  ?*'  asked  M.  BiemackL 
*'Ko thing,'*  was  the  consul's  cold  reply.  "But  should  fortoae 
favour  us,  should  our  successes  prove  to  Europe  all  the  eneny  «£ 
our  determination  and  all  the  reality  of  our  emancipation?'  **I  re- 
peat, sir,  that  you  have  neither  encouragement  nor  support  to  expect 
ironi  the  cabinet  I  represent.''  "  You  will  at  least  take  upon  you  to 
be  the  medium  of  coiiununication  between  us  and  your  govem- 
ment?"  "  No,  sir."  *'  To  convey  to  it  our  despatches  ?'  "  They 
will  be  opened  and  read  by  Austria."  "What,  then,  in  your  opi- 
nion, ought  Poland  to  do?  **  Submit.'*  M.  Biemacki  withdrew, 
full  of  surprise  and  indignation. 

Thus  then,  thanks  to  the  selfishness  of  governments,  Polaiid 
was  already  beginning  to  find  verified  the  popular  and  touching 
phrase  of  its  despair,  "  God  is  too  high  and  France  too  fiur.** 
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Ab  to  wbai  the  Poles  were  capable  of  effecting  lud  theyaoi  been 
depmred  of  eYerj  support,  even  indirect,  of  this  we  maj  form  a 

conception  from  the  prodigies  of  their  long  struggle,  an  endless 
theme  of  admiration  for  the  world,  and  endless  subject  of  sorrow  for 
France! 


CHAPTER  VL 


Tub  Chamber  of  Peers  had  been  constituted  a  court  of  justice^ 
and  four  peers  of  Franco,  MM.  Pasquier,  de  Bastard,  Siguier,  and 
Pontecouiant,  had  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  initiatory  sta^  of 
the  proceedings  (Tinstructian)  relative  to  the  prisoners  of  Vincennes. 

It  was  on  one  of  its  own  members,  Count  rlorian  do  Kergorlay^ 
that  the  upper  chamber  made  the  first  essay  of  its  judicial  omnipo- 
tence. This  fiery  tempered  gcntilhomme  being  put  <m  his  trial  for 
having  publicly  reproached  the  deputies  with  their  usurpation  of 
soyereign  power,  the  new  king  with  the  ilk^timacy  of  his  accession^ 
and  the  mutilated  peerage  with  the  violation  of  its  oath,  was  con*- 
demnod  to  a  fine  or  500  francs  and  six  months'  imprisonment 

To  discuss  royalty  is  to  destroy  it:  in  the  Count  dc  Kergorky's 
a&ir  M.  Persil,  the  procurewr  gtneral  in  the  cour  royale,  had  nothing 
to  set  in  opposition  to  the  pretended  Witimacy  of  Charles  X.,  ex* 
cept  the  sovereignty  of  a  people  which  hadnot  even  been  consulted.  All 
the  arguments  of  the  publio  accuser  ultimately  reposed  upon  the 
theory  of  tacit  consent.  Now  he  might  have  been  answered  that 
tacit  consent  is  valid  as  the  enunciation  of  a  fact,  not  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  ri^ht,  which  would  in  that  case  depend  on  an  insolent 
hypothesis;  that  this  consent  almost  always  results  from  the  impos- 
sibility imder  whicli  the  people  labours  of  coming  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  uttering  its  protest;  that  it  is  an  old  sophism  that  has 
served  tlie  purpose  ot  every  tyranny;  that  Tiberius  had  in  his  iavour 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  Romans,  when  at  his  least  frown  the  most 
illustrious  personages  swallowed  poison,  or  opened  their  veins,  with- 
out  the  people  ceasing  to  be  indifierent,  or  the  senate  to  be  mute; 
that  lastly,  not  to  go  back  so  far,  the  Restoration  itself  might  for 
fifteen  years  have  appealed  to  tliis  same  tacit  consent  in  justification  of 
\Xs  ovnn,  outrageous  proceedings. 

M.  de  Kergorlay  s  trial,  as  we  sec,  put  formidable  questions  to  the 
iseue.  The  partisans  of  monarchy  were  alarmed.  A  prmH  de  hi  was 
prescntcil  to  the  Chamber  on  the  25th  of  November,  which  forbade 
any  attack  on  the  order  qfsuecessum  to  the  tkrame^  and  am  the  rights 
which  the  Una  holdsfrom  the  voice  of  the  nofjsfi.  Tho  law  was  passed 
with  all  speed,  a  law  which  set  out  with  predicating  a  fiction  in 
order  to  shelter  firom  criticism  the  majesty  of  a  man,  m  a  country  in 
whicli  the  majesty  of  God  was  left  open  to  all  asailanta.    iL  Guuot 

2  a2 
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supported  the  measure,  a  strange  proceeding  on  the  jMtrt  of  a  pub- 
licist who  had  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  reason  in  nis  works,  and 
who  was  a  protestant. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  ex- 
ministers  were  transferred  from  tne  Ch&teau  de  Vincennes  to  the 
prison  of  the  Petit  Luxembourg.     Extraordinary  precautions  had 
Dccn  taken.     The  Bois  de  Vincennes  was  filled  with  soldiers.   On  re- 
ceiving orders  to  that  cfTcct,  MM.  de  Polignac,  de  Pcyronnety  and  de 
Gucrnon  Ranville  immediately  stepped  into  the  carriage  provided  for 
them :  but  M.  de  Chantclauze  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  sufier- 
ing  acutely,  so  that  he  screamed  with  pain  whenever  an  attempt  was 
made  to  raise  him  up.     His  removal  could  not  be  efiected  nil  the 
evening.     Tlie  prisoners'  escort  consisted  of  two  piquets  of  cavalry 
of  tlie  national  guard,    brought  up  during  the  night  by  Geneial 
Carbonel,  a  squadron  of  chasseurs,  commanded  by  General  Fabviei, 
and  a  detachment  of  artillerjr  furnished  by  the  garrison  of  Vin- 
cennes.    The  minister  of  the  interior  was  on  horseback.     The  pro- 
cession took  its  way  by  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  the 
Bastille,  the  Pont  d'Austcrlitz,  the  Boulevards  Neuis,  and  the  Bne 
d'Enier,  and  entered  die  Luxembourg,  by  the  gate  of  the  Obeetra- 
toirc.  The  last  ministers  of  the  Restoration  could  look  out  from  their 
carriage  on  the  spot  where  the  blood  of  Marshal  Ney  had  been  shed, 

llie  anger  of  the  people  liad  for  some  time  past  a{>peared  assuaged. 
Some  m*oups,  indeed,  had  been  seen  moving  in  silence  round  die 
Luxembourg  palace,  but  the  walls  of  the  capital  were  no  longer 
covered  with  placards  invoking  vengeance,  and  no  more  shouteTor 
blood  were  heard  in  the  thoroughfares.  How  indeed  was  it  to  be 
supposed  that  a  people  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  month  of  July 
8o  magnanimous,  and  so  proud  of  its  magnanimity,  should  have 
persevered  with  such  cruel  obstinacy  in  demanding  four  heads? 
Moreover  it  was  not  a^nst  the  iKople  the  ordonnances  had  been 
levelled.  If  it  had  tliought  otherwise  when  it  presented  itself 
in  anns  in  the  streets,  enough  had  since  been  done  to  undeceive  it 
Accordingly  the  Journal  des  Dihats  said,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  ox-ministers,  "  During  this  long  transit  through  so 
populous  a  faubourg,  and  one  which  took  so  active  a  pert  in  the 
days  of  July,  no  crowds  were  collected  together,  no  snouts  were 
heard;  every  one  went  on  with  his  business  as  usual;  one  wonU 
have  been  disposed  to  think  that  even  curiosity  had  given  phice  to  a 
deep  sen^?c  of  docomni." 

But  while  justice  was  thus  done  the  people  in  words,  the  executive 
manifested  its  distrust  by  measures,  the  overstrained  prudence  of  which 
might  have  been  considered  by  the  people  either  as  a  plot  or  as  an  in- 
sult. Military  works  were  eiTccted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  Orders  had  been  given,  it  was  said,  at  the  royal  rcflidcnce 
to  have  baggage-waggons  in  readiness  in  case  of  flight  General 
Laftiyotte,  already  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guards  of  the 
kingdom,  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  troops  of  the  line. 
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Hifl  eluf  iitat-TMJuT  was  ordered  to  concert  measures  with  General 
Fabvier.  Lastly,  by  a  proclamation  of  tbe  8th  of  December,  all  the 
national  guards  of  raris  and  the  suburbs  were  prohibited  from  laj- 
inffaside  their  uniform  after  the  14th,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

The  same  thing  natumlly  occurred  then  as  had  taken  place  durinsf 
the  discussion  on  the  punishment  of  death :  tlie  multitude  felt  itself 
offended;  it  became  exa^rated,  and,  goaded  by  its  sufferings,  it 
vented  its  passions  on  the  urst  object  that  fell  in  its  way  with  an  im- 
petuosity the  more  terrible  inasmuch  as  it  was  unreflecting. 

The  folly  of  mankind  is  a  serious  and  sad  theme  for  meditation. 
The  people  suffered  itself  to  be  wholly  en^j^rossed  with  idle  anxieties, 
and  it  let  a  discussion  passed  unnoticed,  in  which  its  dearest  interests 
were  involved !  How  often  had  the  working  classes  execrated  in  their 
distress  the  unjust  partition  of  taxation.  Since  the  establishment 
of  the  droiU  rcunis  there  was  not  one  indigent  family  that  had 
not  protested  with  cries  of  despair  against  the  daily  wrong  done 
to  poverty.  And  yet  it  was  scarcely  known  in  the  faubourgs  that 
a  law,  authorizing  the  collection  of  the  existing  imposts,  had  been 
presented  to  the  Chamber;  that  the  abohtion  of  the  indirect 
taxes  had  found  very  few  advocates  there,  and  many  opponents; 
that  M.  Charles  Dupin  had  spoken  in  favour  of  alleviating 
the  burdens  on  property,  and  throwing  the  chief  weight  of  taxation 
on  the  indirect  contributions,  that  is  to  say,  on  wine  and  tobacco, 
the  only  luxuries  of  the  poor,  and  on  salt,  their  only  condiment; 
that  these  were  to  be  the  doctrines  of  the  new  rej^me,  as  they  had 
been  those  of  the  llestoration  and  of  the  Empire;  and  that  in  a 
word  the  people  ought  to  think  itself  very  fortunate  that  the  Cham- 
ber, in  consideration  of  the  very  recent  resistances  encountered  by 
the  fisc,  was  pleased  to  repeal  the  toll  on  the  admission  of  wine  into 
towns  with  a  population  under  4000  souls,  and  to  reduce  the  dues  on 
retail  trafhc. 

These  were  matters  that  concerned  the  people  alone;  little  was 
said  about  them.  ITie  discussion  did  not  even  occupy  a  whole  sit- 
ting. The  multitude,  so  ready  to  fire  up  for  the  sake  of  chimeraSi 
was  about  to  take  up  its  old  burden  again  without  a  murmur. 

Things  wore  in  this  position  when  the  public  ear  was  startled  by 
the  news  of  Benjamin  Constant's  death. 

Tlie  whole  city  was  afoot  to  accompany  to  their  last  resting-place 
the  mortal  remains  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  Uberalism. 
Ministers,  d<»putie8,  peers  of  France,  and  younc  men  of  the  schools, 
all  assumed  the  garb  of  mourning;  all  came  fortn  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory.  The  people,  too,  flocked  to  this  funeral  fi?tc  as  it  does  to 
all  (etes.  A  squadron  of  cavalry  opened  the  march.  Tlic  first  six 
lemons  of  the  national  guard  preceded  the  bier,  which  vras  heaped 
with  laurel  crowns;  the  last  six  legions  followed  it,  and  tiie  hearse 
wiis  drawn  by  young  men.  On  each  side  of  it  walked,  in  silence  and 
with  heads  uncovered,  M.  Deluberge,  chief  mourner,  and  the  digni- 
taries of  the  kingdom.     The  colours  hung  with  crape,  the  drums 
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muffled,  thousands  of  heads  imcoveied,  the  eounirjiufln  of  die  i^ 
ceased,  haymg  the  word  Alsace  traced  on  their  anna,  to  daim,  «i  h 
were,  a  sliare  in  the  triumph  of  the  dust  they  followed,  the  pwsacDea 
in  the  procession  of  a  detachment  of  old  mutilated  aoldiexB,  all  thk 
formed  a  spectacle  full  of  melancholy  grandeur.  The  fimml  tnin 
proceeded  Tenr  slowly  along  the  Boulevards,  looking  at  a  diatMidi 
like  a  vast  and  almost  motionless  sea.  A  bw  strain  of  muAC,  abore 
which  rose  the  dismal  sound  of  the  tam  tarn,  announced  the  i^iproaeli 
of  the  venerated  remains.  Saddened  faces  appeared  at  erar  wia- 
dow,  and  laurels  or  flowers  were  dropped  upon  the  bier.  Kit  the 
passions  and  the  projects  of  the  living  were  busily  astir  round  ifae 
dead  man's  clay.  When  the  hearse  left  the  temple  where  the  pio- 
oession  had  stopped  to  pray,  a  great  noise  and  tumult  arose.  ^  To 
the  Pantheon !  to  the  Pantheon !"  was  loudly  shouted.  He  Pn&dt 
of  the  Seine  interposed.  "  The  law  shall  live  its  way,**  he  add — a 
formidable  phrase,  subsequently  uttered  over  another  coflbi,  whenee 
civil  war  burst  forth.  The  proces^on  resumed  its  route  to  the  oeme- 
tery.  Some  students  hurried  to  the  Place  du  Pantheon  to  make  ta 
attempt  at  an  apotheosis.  The  weather  was  wet  and  gloomy;  nislit 
was  closing  on  the  city;  the  mourners  advanced  by  torchlignt.  h^ 
fayette  stepped  out  from  the  dense  crowd  of  the  funeru  train  to 
pronounce  the  farewell  words.  Suddenly  he  was  seen  stumbling  bf 
the  ed^c  of  the  ^ve  into  which  his  friend  had  been  let  down,  and 
into  which  he  hmiself  was  near  falling.  All  was  then  at  an  end,  and 
the  multitude  dispersed  in  the  dark. 

Benjamin  Constant  had  died  in  penury,  and  almost  of  stanralMML 
lie  was  a  man  of  singularly  vi^rous  intellect,  of  a  feeble  tempoa- 
ment,  and  a  cold  heart.  His  rectitude  of  judgment  led  him  to  hatiel 
of  injustice,  and  by  force  of  talent  he  could  occasionally  rise  to  pas- 
sion ;  but  he  rarely  displayed  energy,  because  this  was  not  necenuy 
to  him,  cither  to  stigmatise  an  abuse,  or  to  deal  a  mortal  blow  to  an 
enemy.  Adroit  including  difficulties,  master  of  all  the  resomeea  of 
language,  familiar  with  the  most  subtle  artifices  of  thought,  he  dii- 
tilled  without  effort  the  venom  tliat  lurked  in  his  good-hunuMBV 
making  sport  of  his  adversaries  and  of  obstacles,  and  always  with  the 
same  easy  suavity.  He  had  given  proof  of  the  art  of  the  romance 
writer  in  his  Adolphe,  and  of  the  science  of  the  statesman  in  Us 
work  on  religion ;  and  the  suppleness  of  his  talents  seem  to  have  de- 
termined liim  in  the  choice  of  his  doctrines.  The  constitatioosi 
system  subsists  only  by  fictions,  balancings,  and  the  complicatiolka  H 
^vcs  rise  to;  it  rives  subtle  natures  the  advantage  over  stnm^  and 
simple  minds.  For  this  precisely  it  was  fitted  to  allure  Benjamin 
Constant,  and  in  fact,  by  his  ideas,  his  sentiments,  his  turn  of  mind, 
the  levity  of  his  morals,  his  admiration  for  Voltaire,  and  his  hafaili 
of  opposition,  he  belonorcd  to  tliat  English  and  protcstant  school  oC 
which  Mounicr  was  the  orator,  Necker  the  financier,  Madame  do 
Stael  the  heroine,  and  of  which  the  Emperor  Alexander,  educated 
by  Laharpe,  became  an  adept.     Benjamin  Constant  enunciated  the 
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doetnnes  of  diat  adiool  wiih  admirable  viffoiir  of  afcyle.  But  there 
was  in  him,  in  qate  of  his  profession  of  liberalism,  a  gnat  stock  of 
indifference,  a  sceptical  instability  often  manifested  by  glaring  con- 
tradictions. A  rei^  offeree  and  violence  would  have  extingmshed 
him;  for  having  neither  the  fire  that  had  rendered  Danton  popular, 
nor  the  convictions  that  had  made  Robespierre  all  potent,  neither 
did  he  possess  that  deplorable  serenity  which  Bar^  drew  from  his 
readiness  to  serve  all  parties.  Benjamin  Constant's  place  in  a  repre- 
sentative system  was  therefore  marked  out;  ho  seemed  appointed 
to  play  an  opposition  jpart  on  account  of  his  taste  for  populi^ty,  and 
his  sympathies  with  the  young. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  had  just  been  rendered  honours  so 
extraordinary,  that  Mirabeau,  who  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  glory, 
had  receivea  none  greater.  Like  Mirabeau,  Constant  was  open  to 
the  charge  of  not  having  been  capable  of  refusing  to  the  last  the 
largesses  of  the  court.  But  he  did  not  sell  himself:  his  soul  was 
incapable  of  a  sordid  action :  only  a  too  strong  predilection  for  play, 
combined  with  the  ignorance  of  business  common  to  men  of  thought, 
had  plunged  him  into  a  state  of  distress  of  which  he  had  to  endure 
all  tlie  bittomesd.  Though  he  possessed  several  houses  in  Paris,  and 
was  surrounded  with  the  outward  signs  of  opulence,  such,  at  times, 
was  his  destitution,  that  a  friend  one  day  surprised  him  in  the  act  d[ 
breakfasting  on  a  morsel  of  stale  bread,  which  he  moistened  in  water. 
The  details  of  this  penurv,  in  which  his  old  age  wasted  away,  were 
BO  poignant,  that  none  of  liis  friends  dared  to  disclose  the  secret  of 
them  after  his  death.  They  spoke  merely  of  sorrows  that  had  cast 
a  gloom  over  his  latter  days,  and  the  melancholy  words  were  called 
to  mind  which  he  had  uttered  from  the  tribune  the  day  he  appeared 
there  for  the  last  time. 

Be  this  as  it  ma}r,  liberalism  had  celebrated  its  own  glory  in  the 
pompous  obsequies  it  bestowed  on  Constant  Grand  spectacles  serve 
as  a  parade  of  strength  to  dazzle  the  people.  Every  solemnity  is  a 
means  of  government. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived.  When  questioned  as  to  the  kind  of 
punishment  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  ao- 
cu5ed,  M.  Mauguin  answered.  Death.  This  reply  was  soon  known 
to  the  court,  and  the  Chamber,  dreading  the  tribunelike  impetuositj 
of  M.  Mauguin,  seized  the  opportunity  to  substitute  M.  rersil  in 
his  stead,  wnen  the  jugn-instrueteurt  were  to  assume  a  new  charac- 
ter, and  become  pubuc  accusers.  The  report  presented  on  the  29th 
of  November  by  M.  Bastard  sufficiently  mdicated  the  views  of  the 
peerage.  *'  The  penal  code  is  inapplicable  to  the  trial,*'  said  the  re- 
porter, and  he  took  care  to  attribute  to  the  court  of  peers  a  judicial 
omnipotence  which,  by  placing  it  above  tlie  laws,  permitted  it  to 
exercise  clemency. 

The  proceedings  began  on  the  15th  of  December.  The  judgment 
hall  was  throogea  with  spectators  at  nine  oclock  in  the  morning.  An 
usher  appearoawith  a  wnito  wand  in  his  hand  tipped  with  an  ivorj 
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ball,  with  which  he  struck  three  blows.  The  judges  entered.  Fingen 
were  pointed  from  the  galleries  at  such  of  them  as  had  paasod  that  fkr 
mous  sentence  of  death  on  Marshal  Ney,  which  was  an  assassinataoii. 
Tlie  registrar  of  the  court  was  also  particularly  noticed ;  he  it  was  who 
had  read  tlic  llital  si^ntcnce  to  the  Prince  do  la  Moskowa.  Michel 
Ney  seemed  thus  to  be  avenged  on  his  judges  and  on  the  BonrbonsL 

The  accused  were  in  tlieir  turn  led  in.  Their  demeanour  appeared 
neither  arrogant  nor  timid.  M.  dc  Chantelauze  was  unwell,  and  his 
face  was  very  pale.  The  Prince  de  Polignac  displayed  a  sort  of  in- 
genuous serenity,  and  M.  de  Peyronnet  never  for  an  instant  lost  his 
sclf-j>o?session,  wliilst  M.  de  Guemon  Kanville,  as  if  indifferent  to  the 
last  accidents  of  an  evil  fortune  that  had  nearly  expended  all  its  force, 
opened  a  pamphlet,  which  he  began  to  peruse  attentively. 

The  examinations  of  the  prisoners  were  such  as  mi^ht  have  been 
expected.  M.  Pasquier,  a  courtier,  shaped  his  questions  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  possible  for  the  accused  to  justify  themselves  by  cast- 
ing the  responsibility  of  all  the  disasters  on  Charles  X.:  but  they 
carefully  avoided  the  snare  spread  for  their  honour  with  the  intention 
of  saving  their  lives ;  and  their  replies  were  a  last  testimony  of  fidelitj 
to  their  absent  and  unfortunate  master. 

The  depositions  of  witnesses  followed  the  examination  of  the  pri- 
soners. The  revolution  was  about  to  pass  in  living  presence  before 
the  eyes  of  Charles  X.*s  ministers,  to  call  them  to  account  for  the 
blood  shed,  lliere  were  some  terrible  moments  for  them  in  this  stage 
of  tlie  proceeding:*.  The  witnesses  were  numerous.  One  deposed 
how  the  figlit  began,  and  how  many  families  had  been  made  moumen 
on  tlie  very  first  day.  Another  spoke  to  strange  and  fearful  soenes^ 
tlio  people  drunk  with  heroism  and  rage;  horsemen  walloping  be- 
wildered througli  the  city;  soldiers  falling  here  and  there  by  balls 
discharged  from  every  street  comer ;  paving  stones  falling  like  hail 
from  tlie  house  tops,  flung  by  the  hands  of  women  and  children;  in 
a  word,  war  everywhere,  and  Paris  struggling  in  the  midst  of 
chaos.  A  third  depicted  in  glowing  language  the  calm  fanaticism 
of  Prince  Polignac  in  the  very  heat  of  the  carnage,  and  the  criminal 
be^\^lderment  of  Marmont.  A  father  related  how  after  going  out 
from  home,  where  he  left  his  son  full  of  life,  he  relumed  only  to  £nd 
that  s<m  drenched  in  blood,  and  to  weep  over  his  corpse. 

Of  all  these  accusing  testimonies  the  most  overwhelming  for  the  pri- 
soners was  that  of  M.  Arago,  when  he  reported  this  infatuated  phrase 
of  M.  de  Polignac :  If  the  troomjoin  the  people^  why  theuy  the  iroop$  9m 
must  be  fired  upon.  M.  de  Martignac,  the  prince's  defender,  atrore 
to  cast  some  cloud  of  doubt  on  this  fact,  whereupon  M.  Arago  drew 
him  aside  and  whispered  to  him  "  I  recommend  you  to  let  my  testi- 
mony pass,  and  that  of  M.  Delamc  which  coniirms  it.  For  yoor 
client's  sake  do  not  force  me  to  speak  the  whole  truth :  it  would  bie  hil 
death  warrant.  Do  you  know  tliat  M.  de  Polignac  said  on  the  28th 
to  M.  lUanehard,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  tine  voice,  and  who  had 
been  commanding  the  discharge  of  cannon  at  the  Place  de  Grreve^ 
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^VawrwrieeneversoheartifydeligtUedmeasiihasthiMdayf**  ^'Isitpos- 
nble?"  exclaimed  M .  de  Martignac,  in  consternation.  "  And  do  jou 
know  that,  seeing  the  grief  in  which  General  Tromelin  was  plunged 
by  the  contemplation  of  so  many  frightful  scenes,  the  prince  said  to 
him,  *  What  are  you  afraid  off  Once  collected  in  the  Place  Venddme 
the  revoliers  are  lost.  I  icould  pay  them  to  do  what  they  are  now  doing.** 
M.  do  Martignac  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  M.  Arago,  who  did 
not  desire  the  death  of  the  accused,  promised  not  to  aod  these  tre- 
mendous facts  to  his  deposition. 

A  report  had  for  some  days  been  in  circulation  that  M.  dc  Semon- 
ville  had  many  significant  and  singular  facts  to  disclose.  Curiosity 
was  strongly  excited;  it  became  still  more  intense  when  the  witness 
appeareil  at  the  bar.  He  advanced  with  tottering  steps,  with  stooping 
fiffure,  as  if  bent  down  under  the  burden  of  his  memory.  His  face, 
which  wore  the  marks  of  old  age,  had  at  this  moment  a  peculiar 
expression  of  excitement  and  suffering.  Half  kneelinjr  on  tne  chair 
given  him  to  loan  upon,  he  spoke  in  a  languid  and  feeble  voice.  He 
had  to  relate  the  proceedings,  the  course  of  which  had  led  him  on 
the  28th  of  July  first  to  the  council  of  ministers  and  afterwards  to 
St.  Cloud.  On  coming  to  the  moment  when  Charles  X.  had  received 
him,  he  suddenly  stopped  short,  unable  to  overcome  his  emotion. 
Tlie  assembly  was  in  suspense.  '*  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to 
go  on,"  he  said :  but  in  obedience  to  the  president's  order  he  continued 
nis  narrative.  He  represented  Charles  X.  at  first  resisting  all  com- 
promise, then  softening  as  he  thought  of  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.,  letting  his  head  drop  upon  his  breast,  and  submitting 
with  anguish  to  tlie  humiliation  of  surrendering  the  sword  of  the 
monarchy.  Tlie  sensation  produced  by  this  picture  was  profound, 
tears  flowed  from  many  eyes ;  but  those  who  knew  M.  de  S^monville 
saw  in  his  narrative  and  his  demeanour  only  a  well-contrived  piece 
of  acting. 

ITie  (lisciL^on  now  began  between  the  advocates  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  those  for  the  defence ;  but  it  was  carried  on  upon  neither 
side  with  dignity  or  good  faith. 

In  rcproachinfj  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  with  the  violation  g£ 
the  charter,  and  in  making  that  the  ground  for  denouncing  them, 
the  accusers  palpably  disregarded  the  truth,  for  it  was  by  virtue  of 
the  14th  article  of  the  charter  that  the  Polignac  ministry  siispended 
the  constitution. 

The  accused  on  their  part,  in  renting  their  defence  on  that  article, 
adopted  a  line  of  argument  in  which  there  was  very  little  candour 
and  honesty;  for  when  laws  conceal  in  their  text  the  overtlirow  of 
all  liberty,  contempt  for  the  people,  despotism,  and  civil  war,  it  then 
becomes  a  duty  to  abstain  from  all  contact  with  those  laws;  and  to 
administer  them  is  a  crime. 

If  then  there  had  been  in  that  assembly,  before  which  this  great 
drama  was  enacted,  none  but  manly  souls,  the  accusers  would  have 
contented  themselves  with  saying,  **You  have  desired  despotism: 
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to  Teach  it  jou  have  daicdeveiy  thing.  Thxough  you  tlunttuids  of 
citizens  have  perished.  You  Imve  evoked  from  out  our  institutaoof 
hatred,  carnage,  every  convulsion,  every  disaster.  What  law  cm 
authorise  such  atrocities?  and  if  there  is  a  kw  that  authoiises  them, 
who  shall  absolve  you  from  the  guilt  of  having  applied  it?  Yon  have 
reckoned  on  the  sword:  vanquished,  submit  to  the  law  of  theswoid: 
prepare  yoiuself  to  die !" 

And  to  this  language  what  other  reply  had  the  accused  to  make 
but  this,  "  What  we  have  done  wc  believed  it  was  our  dutjr  to  do  ibr 
the  salvation  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  a  game  in  which  it  was  a 
simple  matter  of  course  tliat  each  of  us  should  stake  his  head.  Yoa 
are  victors,  and  we  know  that  it  is  childish  to  argue  against  might ; 
if  the  scaffold  awaits  us,  we  are  ready." 

But  it  rarely  happens  in  monarchical  countries  that  parties  xiae  to 
this  degree  of  frankness  and  courage.  Here  the  accused  did  not 
imderstand  that  the  scaffold  alone  could  bestow  amnesty  upon  them, 
by  mingling  their  blood  with  that  they  had  caused  to  flow.  And 
as  for  the  accusers,  their  policy  bein^  to  show  that  the  revohition 
had  been  effected  solely  for  the  mamtcnance  of  the  charter,  they 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  the  violated  constitution. 

It  was  on  this  pretended  violation  that  M.  Persil  made  the  whole 
prosecution  turn ;  and  thus  he  involved  himself  in  a  labyxinth  of 
contradictions,  subtleties  and  sophisms. 

To  prove  that  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  had  not  deviated  £raa 
tlic  terms  of  the  charter,  the  14th  article  had  been  cited,  which  gaie 
the  king  the  right  of  making  the  rules  and  ordinances  necemuj 
for  the  security  of  the  state.  M.  Persil  refused  to  lecoflniixe  the 
authority  of  that  article,  which  he  combated  by  means  of  the  following 
article,  wherein  it  was  set  forth  that  the  legislativepowcr  is  exercMd 
collectively  by  the  king  and  the  chambers.  The  reasoning  wag 
e\'idontly  vicious,  since  the  14th  article  related  to  exceptional  dr> 
cumstances,  and  the  15th  to  ordinary  cases.  Accordingly  the 
ministers  could  only  have  been  reproached  with  having  made  a  pei^ 
fidious  estimate  of  the  exigencies  of  the  moment;  of  having  exMgg^ 
rated  its  perils  in  order  to  rule  at  tlicir  ease;  of  having  mendaciomly 
alleged  as  a  pretext  for  their  audacity  the  scurity  of  the  state,  wUck 
was  not  enoangered;  or,  even  without  going  so  far,  with  having 
committed  one  of  those  errors,  which  in  politics  are  crimes.  Bat  la 
pursue  this  line  of  argument,  would  have  been  to  renounce  the 
{►olicy  adopted  by  the  court  ever  since  July,  1830.  If  the  i 
tion  consented  not  to  consider  the  ordinances  as  a  vidation  of  ' 
very  letter  of  the  charter,  it  ran  the  risk  of  stripping  the  xero 
of  that  spurious  character  of  legality  which  it  was  the  ■nhwrn^  ( 

new  policy  to  set  in  opposition  to  generous  impulses,  lo  c ^ 

hopes,  and  to  all  the  projects  of  innovators,  Nevertheteen,  i^th  a 
very  extraordinary  inconsistcncv,  after  having  absolu  '  denicvl  tho 
import  of  the  14th  article,  M.  !]^ersil  did  not  scruple  lo  say,  "  Kofi 
that  we  would  go  the  length  of  saying,  that  if  any    rtal  < ' 
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arofle,  the  king  Iiad  not  the  right  to  possess  himself  for  the  moment 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  state;  but  we  say  that  this  would  not  be  by 
virtue  of  the  14th  article,  which  supposes  the  employment  of  legal 
mc*ans,  but  by  virtue  of  necessity,  which  recognizes  neither  time, 
nor  place,  nor  conditions."  Tliese  were  remarkable  words,  dis- 
clot^ing  in  the  men  of  tlie  new  regime  the  intention  of  keeping  in 
reserve  for  themselves  that  occasional  dictatorsliip,  -which  tney  ac- 
cu^\l  tlicir  adversaries  of  having  seized. 

It  had  furtluT  been  said,  with  a  view  to  prove  that  the  accused 
were  i)roiectcd  by  the  charter,  **  According  to  the  constitution,  the 
kin;^  i^  inviolable,  and  the  ministers  are  reqwnsible.  Has  tlie  in- 
vluLibility  of  Charles  X.  been  respected?  lias  he  not  been  visited 
in  liis  old  ape  with  perpetual  exile?  Has  he  not  been  punished 
even  in  the  i>crson  ot  his  grandson,  wlio  wiis  innocent?  Has  not 
his  rdi:c  been  for  ever  proscribed?  'ITie  responsibility  of  the 
ininifitc'i-s  has  therefuR*  Ikxii  turned  aside,  and  cast  upon  the  head  of 
their  mur^ter,  who  by  his  misfortunes  has  absorbed  it  wholly."  To 
tliis  M.  I*er>il  nM)lieil,  that  but  for  tlic  intervention  of  die  ministers, 
but  ftir  their  signatures,  the  monarch's  impotence  would  have 
eilemrd  his  will.  *'  What  matters  after  that,"  lie  said,  "the  lot  that 
lias  bifallen  the  king  and  his  dynasty?  Justice  is  here  in  accord- 
ancAT  with  the  most  commcm-place  morality.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  <»i1kt  s:inctioiis  the  confounding  t<»gether  of  two  things  that  are 
distinct,  or  the  piu-cloning  eriininala  or  accomplices  because  the  prin- 
cij»al  iiialei'artor  has  siiliered  the  ]x*ualty  due  to  his  mwleeds."  In 
a  moral  point  of  vi<>w  M.  Persil  no  doubt  was  right,  but  he  was 
wron;::  on  the  jmncloles  of  the  charter,  which  declares  the  king  and 
his  ministers  uiUH|u:illy  n*sp<in>ible,  when  they  are  t»qually  criminal. 
So,  ilirn,  <lid  not  M.  IVrsil  denounce  that  charter  as  a  work  of 
iniquity,  when  he  altinned  in  the  (aw  of  all  men,  that  community 
of  erime  infers  community  of  punishment  ? 

Ant.tlur  (lillitulty  jiresented  ItS4-lf.  'ITie  ckirter,  it  Is  true,  ratified 
the  re?!f)on>ibility  of  ministers  in  gis<^  of  treason  or  of  extortion,  but 
it  left  it  to  other  laws,  nut  yet  in  existenee  in  1830,  to  siHx-ify  that 
cla>s  of  crimes,  and  to  <letermin<'  tlieir  pnisecution.  How  was  the 
^ileIla'  of  the  onis^titution  to  be  remiMlied?  'Ilic  reporter  of  the 
Citaiiiber  (jf  IVers  had  solvixl  tlje  question  bv  jiroposing  to  confer 
on  tin*  i>eeni<:r,  as  u  court  of  justic«»,  the  twofold  iaeultv  of  defining 
the  crime  and  naming  the  punisliment.  l$ut  this  would  have  been 
to  earry  the  revolutii>n  beyoml  the  limits  of  the  charter,  a  course, 
above  all  things,  dn^adeil  by  the  most  clear-sigh t«l  cliampions  of 
the  Palais  Uoyai.  il.  Persil,  therefore,  inveighed  earnestly  against 
this  diH.*trine. 

Nevertheless,  being  himself  aware  how  crazy  was  the  scatfoldlng 
of  the  prosecution,  he  took  care  to  conceal  the  poverty  of  his  logic 
untler  the  rudeness  of  his  lan^age.  The  woida  perfidy  and  cow- 
anliei;  were  c*\-ery  moment  in  his  mouth;  ho  was  bitter,  insulting, 
luid  impLicablc.    Embodying  in  his  rfadnric  the  spknctie  feelings  of 
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tho  bourgeoisie,  he  revelled  with  savage  vehemence  in  the  pleftsuis 
of  trampHng  on  the  vanquished  representatives  of  that  aiiBtOGm^, 
but  lately  so  arrogant  and  disdainful. 

M.  de  Polignac's  tranquillity  was  not  at  all  ruffled  during  U 
Pcrsil's  speech;  but  M.  de  Peyronnet  shot  angry  glances  at  bis 
a;ccuscr;  and  his  abrupt  movements  often  betrayed  the  pangs  of 
his  woimded  pride.     When  it  was  his  turn  to  speak,  he  rose  and 

E roved  that  a  circular,  dated  a  month  before  his  accession  to  office^ 
ad  been  inserted  in  the  indictment  against  him.  M.  Persil  was 
confused,  and  stammered  out  some  unsatisfactory  excuses;  wherenpaa 
the  accused  retorted  in  a  slow  and  solemn  voice:  '*  Sir,  you  dll 
for  heavy  pains  and  penalties:  truth  is  for  us  a  right,  for  yoa  a 
duty."  Tliis  incident,  in  itself  of  little  moment,  nevertheless  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  assembly.  Some  were  surprised,  otben 
indignant,  at  the  advantages  afforded  the  accused  by  the  inocn- 
sistencics  of  the  prosecution. 

Wliilst  these  various  emotions  were  prevailing,  M.  de  Martigiiac 
rose  to  speak  on  behalf  of  his  client,  M.  de  Pougnac.  There  was 
something  touching  in  the  relative  position  of  M.  de  Maitignac  aad 
one  of  the  accused,  M.  de  Peyronnet.  They  had  been  bom  in  tlis 
same  town  and  in  the  same  year,  as  the  orator  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  address.  Their  destinies  had  run  a  parallel  conne  at 
college,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  magistracy.  *^  And  now,^  sud  M. 
de  Martignac,  ^^  after  having  had  our  sluure  of  high  station  wa 
meet  once  more;  I,  as  formerly,  lending  the  aid  of  my  voice  to  aa 
accused  man;  he  as  a  captive,  the  object  of  prosecution,  forced  ta 
defend  his  periled  Ufe  ana  good  name.  The  long  confraternity,  irYoA 
so  many  events  had  left  undisturbed,  was  for  a  moment  intemmtod 
by  the  unhappy  effects  of  poUtical  dissension.  These  walls,  widua 
which  we  now  stand,  have  sometimes  witnessed  our  acrimonioM 
debates;  but  of  all  these  recollections,  that  of  our  old  friendifa^ 
alone  presented  itself  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes !" 

M.  de  Martignac*s  speech  was  full  of  a  persuasive  and  gentle  do 

Jucnce  characteristic  of  his  style.  He  first  applied  mmseif  Is 
cmonstrate  that  the  fall  of  Charles  X.'s  dynasty  had  relieved  bam 
all  responsibility  the  four  ministers,  the  survivors  of  the  wreck.  Ht 
asked  where  were  the  guarantees  the  charter  had  promised  tlm, 
where  the  laws  of  blood  applicable  to  the  crimes  imputed  to  tfaen^ 
And  what  were  those  crimes?  They  had  violated  the  cliarlv? 
But  was  the  14th  article  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  having 
interpreted  it  in  favour  of  the  tottering  throne,  in  favour  of  the  sfl^ 
cient  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons  wnen  the  tempest 
assailed  it? 

Tlien  speaking  of  the  civil  war  so  audaciously  provoked,  i 
wards  fomented^  M.  de  Martignac  poi^^nantly  expresKd  the -J 
with  which  he  regarded  it ;  and  in  order  to  clear  his  cUeul  i 
frightful  imputation  of  having  deliberately  designed  it,  he  < 
mind  all  the  traits  of  good  feeling  exliibitcd  in  the  life  o£  '. 
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Polignac,  and  pointed  out  the  excessive  tcndcmeai  of  hiB  heart,  as 
evinced  even  in  his  greatest  errors.  And  yet  that  man's  head  was  de- 
manded:  when.»fure?  What  more  was  it  needful  to  add  to  that  ven- 
geunce  which  had  placed  between  France  and  the  dynasty  she 
rcjtvtod,  the  vast  sea,  and  still  more  vast  events.  Tlirec  crowns 
shivered  in  three  days,  the  flag  of  eight  centuries  rent  in  an  hour, 
were  not  these  sufticient  triumphs?  What  was  the  use  of  making 
might  cruel  ?  Was  there  no  ounger  to  be  apprehended  from  accus- 
toming men's  eyes  to  the  implements  of  execution !  "  You  are  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  anew  throne,"  said  M.  de  Martignac  in  con- 
clusion; *'  do  not  place  them  on  a  soil  drenched  with  blood  and  tears. 
Tlie  blow  you  wtmld  strike  would  opt»n  an  abyss,  and  these  four 
heads  would  not  be  sullieient  to  fill  it." 

The  next  day,  December  19,  M.  de  Peyronnet  lia%nng  risen  to 
speak,  there  was  a  singular  thrill  of  curiosity  throughout  the  assem- 
bly. I  laiighty  language  was  expected,  but  the  expi»ctation  was  disap- 
jMjintetl.  M.  de  Peyronnet's  ^»I>eeeh  was  an  api)eal  to  the  indulgent 
opinion  of  the  pubbc  and  of  his  judges.  lie  narrated  his  life  with 
a  mtMli'jit  t^elf-approval.  In  early  life  he  had  devoted  his  youthful 
ardour  to  a>suaging  |>oignant  affliction  and  protecting  the  unfortu* 
nati'.  W'hen  he  afterwards  became  engaged  in  public  affairs,  he 
l>roiight  to  his  duties  a  finu  conviction,  and  at  the  same  time  a  heart 
i»lM*n  to  pity.  It  was  through  him  the  two  amnesties  had  been 
ealli'd  for  and  obtained  under  the  Ilehtomtion ;  it  was  he  who  had 
turii«'d  asifle  from  the  heads  of  General  Parthc'S,  of  Olanicr  and 
Fnulin  i\\r  swonl  4)f  royalist  vengeance  already  uplifted  over  them. 
Stan<liiig  there  as  he  did  within  a  few  {laces  of  the  scaffold,  it  was 
allowable  fur  him  to  mention  that  more  than  three  hundred  con- 
vieteil  iK*r?'on.*>  owed  life  and  lilxirty  to  him.  There  was  nothing  in 
his  (Htlitieal  ean-er  which  his  con.H:ienee  told  him  it  was  his  interest 
to  eoneeal,  or  his  <luty  to  disavow.  As  for  the  law  of  sacrilege,  if 
he  hail  propo^d  that  sanguinary  law,  it  was  only  l)ecause  he  was 
forre*!  altmg  by  the  irresistible  AikkI  of  the  pnjudiees  of  the  jx^riod. 
'llii'  1.1  w  on  tin*  pn  ss,  stigmatised  un<ier  the  name  of  ioi  tV amour ^ 
lu-  had  bmuL'lit  f«»rward  niily  in  an  e>.**entially  altered  form,  and  his 
ill  v.»tr(ln«'?salon<«  had  indue<Ml  him  to  encimnter  the  n.'Si>unsibility  of 
a  ruiu-tptiuii  whii'li  was  nt»t  his  own.  lla<l  he  enriched  himst^lf  in 
ntlitr?  No,  he  had  (piitti^l  it  in  debt;  the  royal  muni  licence  had 
pn  A  if  led  for  the  education  «>!'  his  children;  and  he  had  u  right  to 
hay  with  Sunderland,  "  I  have  tilled  a  {K.i!?t  of  great  credit,  without 
{>ower  nr  advantages  whilst  in  it,  and  t<»  my  ruin  now  that  I  am  out 
<»l*il.**  M.  de  Peyronnet  then  ri»ad  an  essay  he  had  published  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  preceding  April,  on  what  constitutes  the  ille- 
gitimacy of  coups  iCctat;  and  confi*ssing  the  misfortunes  oi-ca- 
sioiied  Ly  that  in  which  he  liad  been  concerned,  he  exclaimed, 
**  BI«N>d  luks  been  shed:  this  it  is,  the  recolloctiun  of  which  hangs 
heavy  on  luy  heart.    An  unfurtiuintc  man  in  my  poution  iuis  little 
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kft  bat  team,  and  perliapB  he  ought  to  lunro  those  ooimted  in  Ui 
favour  which  he  does  not  shed  for  himspJf" 

This  speech  ahnost  rendered  superfluous  the  Iimmiffue  d  IL 
Hennequm,  who  in  fact  did  but  reproduce  under  a  novel  and  inge- 
nious form  the  arguments  already  developed  by  his  ocAeagne  and 
by  his  dient 

The  audience,  moreover,  were  impatient  to  hear  the  pleader  on 
behalf  of  M.  de  Chantclauze,  a  young  avoeat  of  the  Lyons  bar, 
whose  high  reputation  for  liberalism  and  eloquence  had  preceded 
him  to  Paris.  The  attention  of  all  present  was  captivated  from  dw 
moment  M.  Sauzet  began.  The  tall  figure  of  the  orator,  hujak 
and  worn  countenance,  the  words  at  once  pathetic  and  brilliaBti 
that  issued  fast  on  each  other  from  his  mouth,  as  though  impdled  by 
the  full  assurance  of  triumphant  right,  the  continuiu  bahmcbig  cf 
his  body,  attributed  to  the  inrnulses  of  an  emoticm  with  diffienlfc^ 
restrained,  all  this  struck  that  fnvolous  part  of  the  puUic  irhick  a 
swayed  by  words  and  beguiled  by  appearances. 

Afler  gkmcing  rapidly  at  what  was  personal  to  M.  de  Chantdaoe 
in  this  important  trial,  M.  Sauzet  categorically  asserted  the  dogna 
of  human  necesaty .  He  said  that  necessity  was  the  livine  inlcfpi^ 
tation  of  charters;  that  as  a  society  could  never  comnnaiM  its  own 
suidde,  there  were  critical  occasions  on  which  it  was  neoenaiy  to 
overthrow  it,  to  escape  destroying  it;  that  the  14th  article  oonsa* 
quently  ruled  the  world,  and  was  vnritten  in  the  nature  of  tlmin 
even  when  it  was  not  written  in  constitutions;  that  peoples,  after  dl^ 
had  their  14th  articles  as  wdl  as  kings;  revolutions  bemg  only  dw 
counterparts  of  amps-ditaU.  There  was,  therefore,  only  one  qnes* 
tion  for  investigation :  Had  the  ordinances  been  drawn  up  under  dw 
law  of  this  sovereign  necessity?  On  this  point  doubt  was  impQ»> 
fiible.  The  dynasty  of  the  eider  Bourbons  might  no  doohl  haie 
kept  its  ground  by  means  of  skilfully  managed  concesBioiM,  if  the 
source  of  its  perils  had  lain  only  on  the  surface  of  sodefy,  if  it  hal 
had  to  struggle  only  against  the  hostility  of  the  parliainentaiy  fiba* 
rals,  if  it  had  had  to  defend  itself  onl^  against  a  few  obscure  intiigiMih 
if  it  had  been  forced,  for  its  own  saicty,  only  to  grant  a  small  extOH 
mon  of  liberty.  But  no:  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  was  the  dull 
of  invasion.  Tliis  wbs  what  beset  it  with  pitfalls,  this  was  what 
encompassed  it  with  swarms  of  indomitable  enemies,  and  left  it 
no  alternative  but  between  despotism  and  suicide.  It  coold  Ml 
be  denied  that,  after  the  revolution,  the  bourgeoide  had  suddenly 
changed  its  tactics,  passing  from  the  worship  of  liberty  to  that  dt 
authority,  hedging  round  the  throne  with  love,  and  rcpressinf 
sombre  vigilance,  all  daring  flights  of  mind.  It  was  therefore  ] 
the  old  order  of  thinj^s,  nor  the  monarchical  pxindide,  a 
consequences  of  that  principle,  which  it  had  [)cen  intended  1^ 
smite  in  the  person  ot  Charles  X.;  but  much  mther  the  ina  ^ 
work  of  the  enemies  of  France  during  their  moment  of  ~' 
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Thcnccfordi  how  should  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.  have  been  able  to 
disarm  the  sentiment  of  nationality  so  yiokntly  excited  apdnst  it,— 
a  sentiment,  moreover,  very  strong  in  the  country,  since  it  had  even 
vanquished,  in  former  days,  the  fanaticism  of  the  league,  and  baffled 
the  Macchiavclism  of  the  Spaniard  Philip  II.?  Thence  the  orator 
concluded  that  the  struggle  between  royalty  and  the  nation  under 
Clmrlcs  X.  had  exhibited  all  the  characters  of  fataUty.  Thus  the 
exercise  of  autocracy  became  a  necessity;  if  it  was  a  crime,  to  abstain 
from  committing  it  was  beyond  human  strength;  and  as  for  its  expi- 
ation, what  further  was  needed  than  the  spectacle  of  Charles  A. 
embarking  at  Cherbourg,  followed  by  his  weeping  fiEimily  ? 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  line  of  defence  adopted  by  M.  Sauzet. 
The  orator  spoke  tlic  trutli  when  he  represented  the  revolution  as  a 
retaliation  for  Waterloo;  but  he  attributed  to  the  heads  of  the  bour- 
geoisie sentiments  which,  in  reality,  subsisted  only  among  the  people. 
Vive  la  charte  !  had  been  shoutetl  above  the  men  in  rags,  and  these 
had  repeated  the  cry  without  clearly  understanding  it;  but  it  was 
fnim  among  themselves  tliat  had  burst  forth  the  generous  hatn^d  of 
the  white  flag  which  became  implacable.  It  was  from  amongst  them- 
w?lves  tluit  had  come  forth,  during  the  three  days,  those  who  had 
l>ccn  isc'on  falling  on  their  kne(*s  beibre  the  tricolour  flag,  or  covering 
its  Siicred  tissue  with  ki.«<ses  and  tears.  As  for  the  do^na  of  fatality, 
so  sua'cssfully  as^rted  by  the  orator,  it  was  certainly  no  new  one, 
for  Euro|x;  still  thrilled  at  the  recollection  of  the  heroic  and  bloody 
applicatit^n  it  hiul  received  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetv. 

lie  this  as  it  may,  tlie  eftw-t  was  immense. "   The  peers  left  tJieir 

t luces  and  thronged  round  the  orator  to  congratulate  him.  ITio 
>uc  <1«*  Fitzjunies  was  among  the  foremost.  Hie  emotion  was  in- 
tense in  t)ie  galleries,  from  wliieh  applauses  had  issued  on  several 
ocivisions. 

TIk' journals  jirojwigate*!  the  dctailn  of  this  triumph  out  of  doors 
with  many  enc<.>miums.  Indignation  then  became  unbounded  among 
all  tlu>se  who  had  taken  the  revolution  in  a  literal  si»nse.  What ! 
was  the  trial  becoming  for  the  advocates  of  the  accuwMl  matter  for 
oratorical  jousting,  and  for  the  awused  themselves  an  occasion  of 
ajtotheosis!  The  defence  was  tran^formetl  into  a  panegj'ric,  and  all 
tne«e  sad  reminiscences  had  Ixt-n  stirn^l  up  only  to  convert  the  tomb 
of  the  victims  into  a  pedestal  for  the  men  against  whom  the  voice  of 
bltKid  cried  for  vengeance!  Honest  minds  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
such  an  insult  oflored  to  the  mo«t  h^gitimatc  resentments. 

If,  as  M.  Sauzet  alleged,  Charles  X.  luul  found  himself  placed 
l»etwcon  the  necessity  of  asserting  arbitrary  power  and  that  of  abdi- 
catmc:,  why  had  he  not  resolvetl  on  the  latter  course?  Instead  of 
PHcriucing  the  people  to  his  pride,  why  had  he  not  sacrifice<l  his 
i>ride  to  the  people?  Hie  tatalitv  of  his  pomtion  might  possibly 
nave  condemned  him  to  lay  down  his  down,  but  it  could  not  ab- 
solve him  from  the  guilt  of  tho  violent  meaas  ho  had  taken  to 
preserve  it.    He  had,  ttierafoie,  not  only  done  Tiolenoe  to  the  nation, 
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he  had  sought  to  do  violence  to  destiny,  a  twofold  crime,  of  whicli 
both  master  and  servants  had  voluntanly  braved  the  conseijuenoes. 
Fatality,  besides,  excuses  nothing  or  every  thing.  ConvictionB? 
They  may  be  pleaded  by  man  before  the  bar  of  God,  but  if  human 
justice  was  to  disarm  itself  before  them,  impunity  would  be  assured 
to  all  crimes,  and  the  murderer,  for  instance,  would  have  but  to 
prove  the  sincerity  of  his  hatred  in  order  to  establish  his  innooenoe. 
This  was  what  the  instinct  of  the  people,  superior  to  all  rcasoningB, 
had  to  offer  in  opposition  to  the  pompous  sophisms  of  rhetoricians. 
.  M.  Sauzet  resumed  and  completed  on  the  29th  his  speech,  which 
fatigue  had  compelled  him  to  break  off  on  the  precedm^  day.  M. 
Cremieux  followed  him,  and  disclosed,  as  he  lifted  his  arm,  the 
uniform  of  the  national  guard  concealed  under  the  gown  of  the  bar« 
ristcr.  Uneasiness  was  on  every  face,  and  the  judges  made  efibrts  to 
conceal  their  trouble,  which  made  it  more  alanning.  M.  Cremieux 
began  his  speech  with  these  words:  '*  I  must  speak,  and  I  am  still  a 
listener/'  His  address,  at  first  substantial  and  logical,  gradually  be- 
came exalted  into  a  strain  of  pathetic  and  va^e  poetry.  Suddenly 
his  voice  faltered;  he  tottered,  and  was  earned  out  fainting.  The 
whole  assembly  started  to  their  feet.  They  thought  they  heard  an 
ominous  sound — the  drum  beating  to  insurrection. 

The  multitude  in  fact  inundated  the  approaches  to  the  place,  and 
thronged  the  gates,  uttering  frightful  clamours.  Just  then  a  wag- 
gon from  the  royal  printing-office  entered  the  principal  court-yaid, 
and  thus  opened  a  way  to  the  angry  crowd.  The  guard  hastened 
from  the  Luxembourg  to  keep  back  the  intruders.  Horsemen  set 
off  at  full  gallop  to  warn  General  Lafayette.  Alarms  of  pillage  had 
been  skilfully  propagated  among  the  trading  classes.  Thousands  of 
armed  men  issued  from  the  shops  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  calling 
them  to  muster.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  every  tiling  seemed 
in  preparation  for  civil  war. 

Confusion  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  the  palace.  M.  Bcrenger 
had  resumed  the  pleadings  against  the  accused  opened  by  M.  rer- 
sil,  but  he  confined  himself  to  a  cold  and  subtle  discussion  of  con- 
stitutional fictions.  The  assembly  was  evidently  engrossed  with  other 
thou<^ht3.  M.  Eugene  Briffault,  a  journalist  who  had  retired  to  a 
small  closet  to  draw  up  some  notes,  sent  in  the  news  he  received  from 
without,  written  on  small  slips  of  paper,  to  his  comrades.  Tlicse  slips 
were  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the  court.  Terror  magnifying  the  dan- 
ger, it  was  whisperwl  about  that  ten  thousand  men  were  about  to 
Fcale  the  walls  of  the  palwe.  The  judges  trembled  on  their  seats. 
The  sittings  were  for  a  moment  suspended.  In  vain  M.  Lavocat, 
the  second  in  command  at  the  Luxembourg,  endeavouired  to  as- 
suage the  alarm ;  in  vain  he  pledged  himself  for  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  described  the  national  guard  as  hastening  to  the  scene  from 
all  parts;  SI.  Pasquier,  in  his  confusion,  imderstood  the  words  in  the 
very  contrary  sense,  and  entering  the  hall  of  audience,  cried  out, 
"'  Messieurs,  the  sitting  is  adjourned:  the  commandant  of  the  national 
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ipiard  infomiB  me  tliat  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  hold  a  night 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  also  assembled,  and  was  in  astateof  no 
less  perturbation.  M.  Laffitte  endeavoured  to  restore  confidence,  by  at- 
tributing the  movements  in  the  capital  to  a  not  very  numerous  body 
of  agitators ;  but  the  moment  he  left  the  tribune  the  deputies  thronged 
round  him  with  signs  of  distress  and  dismay.  Dupin  aine  exclaimed, 
that  rince  the  national  representatives  were  threatened,  and  an  at- 
tack on  the  royal  residence  was  talked  of,  firmness  was  imperatively 
requisite,  and  to  give  way  once,  were  to  submit  to  the  necessity  of 
giving  wajr  for  ever.  "  Let  us  separate  the  people  from  those  who 
wish  to  mislead  it,"  said  Odilon  Barrot,  in  a  speech  that  ivas  strongly 
applauded.  The  president  at  lencth  rose,  ana  urged  the  chamber  to 
resume  the  tranquil  course  of  its  deliberations.  But  the  agitation  was 
extreme,  and  no  one  dared  to  dwell  in  thought  on  the  stormy  scenes 
expected  on  the  next  da^. 

There  was  at  this  penod  in  Paris  a  bravo  named  Ficschi,  a  sort  of 
rufiian  bel  esprit j  a  man  of  base,  cruel,  and  extravagantly  audacious 
soul.  This  man,  who  belonged  to  no  party,  and  who  joined  a  brutal 
exaltation  of  temperament  to  a  boundless  cupidity,  was  nevertheless 
a  native  of  Corsica,  a  country  inhabited  by  a  noble  race,  as  honest- 
hearted  as  intrepid.  He  had  gathered  round  him  some  wretches 
worthy  to  serve  nim  as  soldiers,  and  they  held  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  a  coup  de  main. 

Besides  these  irregular  and  chance  forces  there  were  three  recog- 
nised parties  capable  of  taking  the  field,  the  legitimatists,  the  bona- 
partists,  and  the  repubUcans. 

The  first  were  not  formidable,  on  account  of  their  great  wealth. 
It  was  their  pohtical  interest  that  the  new  government  should  be 
overturned,  but  their  social  interests  demandea  that  it  should  not  fall 
imder  the  violence  of  an  unbridled  j)eople.  Exposed  to  the  risk  of 
seeing  their  wealth  swallowed  up  in  tne  storm,  they  were  yet  im- 
prudent enough  to  invoke  it:  they  were  in  a  singularly  false  and  con- 
tradictory position ;  conservators  and  factious  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  frienosto  disorder,  provided  it  would  consent  to  expire  on  the 
threshold  of  their  sumptuous  abodes,  revolutionists  overflowing  with 
hatred  of  revolutions,  forced  in  a  word  to  strive  for  anarchy  with 
a  desire  not  to  succeed  too  completely. 

The  bonapartist  party  was  composed  of  men  of  stability,  and  it 
had  struck  root  everywhere;  in  the  people,  the  administration,  the 
army,  and  even  in  the  peerage.  But  it  had^  a  flag  rather  than  a 
principle.  Tliis  was  the  insuperable  cause  of  its  impotence.  Those 
moreover  who  were  naturally  called  to  guide  it,  haa  already  an  es- 
taUiabed  position,  which  it  was  important  to  them  not  to  compro- 
Thcy  were  generals  of  the  empire,  most  of  them  aged,  better 
iri  bat  '  than  with  insurrections,  ana  in  whom 
I  I  rts  was  blunted  if  not  worn  out.  Add 
lefk  them  little  to  desire. 

SB 
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The  most  formidable  party  was  therefore  the  lepoUioni.    Weak 

and  almost  imperceptible  in  the  month  of  July,  it  had  mnoe  tbea 
become  rapidly  recruited.  Its  leaden  as  yet  wanted  eaqierieacei  but 
i^oranoc  of  obstacles  often  confers  the  power  to  oiveiooiiie  them.  If 
the  republicans  did  not  possess  all  the  knowledge  and  wkiXL  derived 
from  political  practice,  they  had  on  the  other  hara  all  the  eneig 
devotednc^  that  is  lost  in  such  practice.  There  was  alao  thia  i 
in  their  £iivour,  that  they  foUowod  the  downward  eonne  d  levol 
instead  of  climbing  up  hill.  They  acted  on  the  people  thvongh  At 
generosity  of  their  sentiments,  and  on  the  schools  by  the  mipetoorifrf 
of  their  steps.  They  predominated  in  the  patriotic  aflsociatioHs.  He 
love  of  popularity,  of  which  they  were  the  dispenserB,  seemed  tiisa 
the  services  of  influential  personages.  They  held  the  ezeentivQ  aa 
check  by  their  audacity,  and  they  had  contrived  to  eflfect  ibr  l 
selves  a  strong  position  even  in  the  body  of  the  nati  ' 
Fully  aware  that  by  dispersing  themselves  they  would 
own  strength,  they  had  taken  pains  to  have  themsehnes  enrolhd  in 
the  artillery  of  the  national  guard.  Of  ihe  four  batteries  ootiiporing 
it,  MM.  Bastide  and  Thomas  commanded  the  third ;  the  seocma  uader 
the  orders  of  MM.  (juinard  and  Cavaijgnac,  belonged  to  them  wUlyi 
and  they  had  contrived  means  to  cam  over  the  other  two,  lliom^ 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  entered  the  first  in  order  to  combat  tUr 
influence. 

At  the  period  of  the  trial  of  the  ministers,  aa  association  of  mm 
altogether  new  to  public  aflairs,  but  enterprising  and  lesohrtBi  hsd 
been  formed  in  the  school  of  medicine.  Overtures  were  made  to  As 
Sociiti  des  Amis  du  peuple  to  march  su^ainst  the  Palsis  Bourbo^ 
seize  the  persons  of  the  deputies,  and  proclaim  a  dictatoahipi 
Such  was  the  plan  propoftcd:  it  was  an  IsA  Bntmain^  mve  dvt  A 
wanted  a  Bonaparte  and  known  names.  Such  proposals  wosdd  ham 
been  ridiculous  if  the  universal  anarchy  had  not  rendered  piqjtiots 
apparently  the  most  rash,  capable  of  being  realized.  This  one  met 
with  a  sneering  reception  in  the  Sociiti  dts  AmU  du  pemple.  Tht 
fact  is  that  no  party  had  then  sufiicient  consistence  to  enable  it  ta 
take  the  lead  in  a  new  nrv'olution.  The  initiative  could  only  corns 
from  the  people,  in  case  the  irritation  produced  by  the  trial  of  the 
ministers  should  prompt  it  to  rise  as  it  had  done  in  July.  To  iblhnr 
tlie  movement,  to  second  it;  to  place,  if  necessary,  arms  and  artiUBiy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  multitude;  above  all,  to  prepare  the  events  of 
the  ncxtday — tlie  most  daring  could  not  without  eztiavaganoeTentiive 
to  do  more.  Tlie  republicans  therefore,  did  not  conspire;  they  held 
themselves  in  readiness. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  were  become  the  object  of  an  weAwe  wat^ 
veillancc,  backed  by  a  persevering  system  of  malevolent  inrinuatkuie 
and  calumnies.  As  their  influence  was  considerable  in  the  artiUeij 
of  the  national  guard,  it  had  been  for  some  time  one  of  the  most 
earnest  desires  of  the  court  to  dissolve  that  corps :  and  Count  Pemetti» 
the  coloncli  &r  from  resisting  the  project,  already  thought  only  cf 
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die  mdum  of  pfompdj  carrying  it  into  exeenCioiu  On  Ae  Idt^  of 
Deeembcr  Gtneral  Lafiy  ette  tearmng  fixnn  M.  de  MontaETet,  tho 
brother  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  that  a  plot  had  been  lud  to 
carry  off  the  {>iecet  of  cannon,  sent  M.  Francis  de  Corcelle  to  pre 
warning  of  this  to  M.  Godefroy  Oavaignac  and  his  friends.  The 
latter  having  heard  talk  for  aome  days  of  a  bonjupartist  conspiracy, 
promised  to  take  measures  aooordmgly,  and  that  same  day  M. 
Gayaignac  threw  on  an  &»rt^table  in  the  Loayre  a  packet  of  car- 
tridges, which  the  artilkurs  of  the  second  battery  divided  among 
Ihem.  The  people  of  the  Palais  Royal  on  hearing  of  this  wore,  or 
pretended  to  be,  in  great  alarm,  llie  most  odious  and  gratoitons 
suppoeitaons  were  propagated  among  such  of  the  artillerymen  as  were 
not  of  republican  sentiments;  they  were  brought  to  agree  among 
themselves  on  a  secret  sign  of  rec(^niti<ni;  promises  of  mon^  were 
made,  and  some  was  actually  distributed;  lastly,  an  ex*militaire, 
named  Bucheron,  pledged  himself  in  a  interview  with  General  Ru- 
migny,  to  form  a  band  of  determined  men  to  spike  the  cannons  on 
the  fiivt  symptom  of  an  outbreak. 

In  the  miast  of  this  confusion  and  alarm  the  king  adjusted  the  mani- 
festation of  his  hopes  and  his  fears  to  the  requirements  of  his  policy. 
He  testified  his  apprehensions  to  those  whose  seal  would  have  been 
lulled  by  a  show  ot  too  much  sectuity;  and  on  the  other  hand  he 
displayed  great  oonfideDce  in  presenoe  of  those  who,  being  more 
especially  compromised,  might  nave  reason  to  tremble  for  the  issue. 
Thus  while  he  was  writing  letter  afW  letter  to  If .  Laffitte,  to  acquaint 
him  that  a  plot  was  fomung  in  the  ardUery;  that  the  conspiratore 
designed  to  deliver  up  the  cannon  to  the  people;  that  the  state  of  thinos 
was  critical  and  serious,  he  had  conversations  with  M.  Madier  de 
Monjau  in  which  he  wore  a  smiling  countenance,  and  i^ke  in  ccm- 
fidcnt  languaee.  The  popular  cflervesoencc  of  which  h^  was  told 
appeared  to  give  him  little  eoncom;  he  afiectod  even  to  be  glad  of 
it;  and  being  pleased  to  condescend  to  a  picturesque  fiuniliarity  of 
expression,  hecomparcd  the  impetuous  boundsof  the jpcopio  to  certain 
movements  by  wtiich  hone-jockeys  recognise  the  vigour  of  a 
stallion. 

This  did  not  prevent  his  taking  every  measure  for  promptly  put- 
iinp  down  resistance.  In  reality,  he  was  peiliaps  very  glaa  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  figuring  in  tne  eyes  of  Europe  as  a  cottscrvative 
king,  no  who  had  been  till  then  in  the  estimation  of  other  monarche 
but  the  crowned  representative  of  a  suooenful  revolt. 

One  thing  only  made  him  uneasv :  he  believed  himsolf  ill-seconded. 
Every  revolution  awakens  in  eubaltems  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and 
consequently  creates  in  those  whose  ambition  has  been  fiivoured  by 
fortune,  a  disposition  to  see  everywhere  onlv  treaaoiui  and  plots. 
An  exocssive  distrust  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Liouis  Philippe,  and 
the  need  of  control  wnich  resulted  from  it  had  caused  the  establish- 
ment  of  several  difierent  classes  of  pdtice,  whose  reports  ckAed  with 
each  other,  and  by  their  contradictions  rendered  every  thing  un- 
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oertain.  Every  moment  gave  birth  to  abnrd  or  lying  8t(»e8,  and  a 
thousand  denunciations  prompted  by  nothmg  ebe  than  the  neoenhj 
felt  by  their  authors  of  earning  their  bread  by  proving  their  own  imr 
portance.  Thus  it  was  that  General  Fabvier  was  pointed  out  to 
the  court  as  a  man  who  entertained  dangerous  projects.  To  him 
nevertheless  had  been  conferred  the  task  of  watching  over  the  lives 
of  Charles  X.*s  ministers;  i>erhaps  this  was  done  to  baffle  the  tur- 
bulent schemes  imputed  to  him,  by  impadng  upon  him  obligadons 
of  honour. 

M.  Taschcreau,  secretary-general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Seinei 
was  also  accused  of  having^  an  understanding  with  the  republicaaa 
He  was  summoned  to  the  Jralais  Royal,  where  he  demanded  that  he 
should  be  confronted  with  his  accusers,  and  offered  his  reaignatioiL 
It  was  not  accepted:  the  government  waited  till  the  crisis  should 
have  passed  by. 

But  no  one  was  looked  on  with  more  suspicion  than  M.  TreS- 
hard,  prefect  of  police:  and  to  such  a  pitch  was  the  feeling  caniedt 
that  but  for  the  extra-official  interference  of  M.  Laffitte,  the  prefect 
of  police  would  have  been  arrested  one  day  on  the  stairs  of  the 
Palais  Royal. 

It  is  true  that  M.  Treilhard  contributed,  as  a  functionary,  to  the 
success  of  apolicy  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the  hiddoi 
mcanlnj":.  The  following  passwe  was  remarked  in  the  proclamatioo 
he  pubhshed  on  the  20th  of  December.  *'  Citizens,—- You  cannot 
but  be  aware  that  our  enemies  have  long  pointed  to  the  issue  oi  this 
trial  as  the  rock  on  which  public  order  would  be  wrecked.  Thtej 
had  already  counted  on  the  rigours  of  winter,  but  your  patienoe 
disappointed  their  guilty  hopes,  as  your  courage  coniounded  them 
in  July."  Nothing  was  better  adapted  than  these  words  to  rrstiiin 
the  roused  people;  but  they  could  hardly  obtain  approval  from  the 
court,  whicii,  alwa3rs  pre-occupicd  with  the  necessities  of  eztemsl 
policy,  was  much  more  bent  on  gaining  a  victory  over  the  repubfi- 
cans  than  on  completing  the  victory  Siat  had  be^i  won  with  thar 
assistance  in  July.  The  essential  thm^  in  the  opinion  of  the  aUe 
men  of  the  regime  was  to  quell  what  tney  called  anarchy,  or  rather 
to  apj)car  to  quell  it.  Now  this  policy  was  ill-served  by  magistrates 
who,  like  M.  Treilhard,  cast  on  the  vanquished  of  July,  that  is 
to  say  on  tlie  old  conservatives,  the  responsibility  of  public  di^ 
turbances. 

M.  Odilon  Barrot  had  Ukewise  published  a  proclamation,  and  one 
that  contained  threats.  **  I  declare,"  said  the  prefect  of  the  Seine, 
*'  tliat  the  first  act  of  aggression  will  be  regarded  as  a  crime;  should 
there  be  among  us  a  man  guilty  enough  to  assail  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  let  him  not  consider  himself  as  exposed  only  to  the 
chance  of  war:  he  will  be  simply  a  murderer,  and  will  be  sentenoed 
as  such  by  the  court  of  assize,  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law.*' 
This  was  invoking  against  aggressors  of  the  |>opular  class  that  in- 
flexible severity  of  the  laws  which  was  to  be  mitigated  at  that  very 
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Mine  moment  in  fkvoor  of  the  ministers  and  mmds  seigneun^  the 
aggressors  in  the  month  of  July.  Language  like  this  miJO^ht  find  ac- 
ceptance ¥rith  the  courtiers;  but  they  could  not  pardon  Oiulon  Barrot 
for  haying  said  in  the  same  proclamation,  *^  Sprung  from  your 
ranks,  pencctly  sympathizing  with  you  in  opinion  and  inclinations, 
what  you  feel  I  feel.  I  am  no  stranger  either  to  your  impatience 
to  see  promised  institutions  realized  among  us,  or  to  your  just  re- 
scntmcnts,  or  to  the  popular  want  of  a  great  reparadon:  but  is  the 
reparation,  which  our  generous  nation  nas  a  nght  to  demand,  to 
be  found  solely  in  the  blood  of  a  few  wretches  r  Odilon  Barrot 
talked  of  promises  of  which  he  expected  the  fulfilment.  This  was 
enough  to  make  him  be  looked  on  at  court  almost  as  one  of  the  fac- 
tious. And  yet  he  restrained  the  impetuosity  of  some  of  those  about 
him.  '^  The  moment  is  favourable,*  they  said,  ^'  for  making  con- 
ditions and  exacting  guarantees.  The  new  royalty  has  need  of  us. 
Let  us  set  a  price  on  our  co-operation.  Policy  and  die  interests  of 
liberty  alike  command  this."  Such  was  the  language  in  particular 
of  M.  Taschcreau,  a  man  of  clear  and  practical  understanding.  But 
Odilon  Barrot's  good  faith  was  of  an  excessively  timid  cast.  A  novice 
in  official  life,  and  trembling  lest  he  should  violate  the  laws  of  ad- 
ministrative discipline,  he  oscillated  between  his  duties  as  a  public 
functionary  and  his  convicUons  as  a  citizen. 

Thus  anarchy  existed  in  the  executive  as  well  as  in  society. 

The  municipal  ^uard,  the  ranks  of  which  had  been  opened  to  a 
great  number  of  the  combatants  of  July,  seemed  litde  oisposed  to 
take  arms  against  the  people.  There  were  no  longer  any  gendarmes. 
The  soldiers  had  been  so  often  told  in  July  that  to  fire  on  the 
people  was  a  crime,  that  it  was  impossible  to  rely  implicitly  on  their 
mipport.  llie  court  had,  therefore,  to  wait  impadently  for  the  ter- 
mmadon  of  the  crisis. 

It  was  at  hand.  Only  a  few  formalities  remained  to  be  discharged. 
M.  Madicr  de  Monjau,  diough  a  member  of  the  committee  of  accu- 
sation, had  made  up  his  mind  for  clemency:  this  was  known.  As 
for  the  poors,  their  decision  was  not  problemadcal.  Only  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  afford  them  facilities  for  tne  execution  of  their  part;  it 
was  necessary,  by  skilfully  devised  culogiums,  to  give  the  vcmict  ex- 
pected the  eclat  of  a  supreme,  exceptional  decision,  from  which 
there  should  be  no  appeal.  This  Madier  de  Monjau  perfectly  under- 
stood. Ikfore  the  court  of  peers,  he  represented  one  of  the  three 
powers  of  the  state.  He  thought  that  nis  language  might  have 
some  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  he  resolved  to  make  himself 
the  dehbcrate  apologist  of  the  judges,  in  order  to  show  what  respect 
Was  due  to  the  judgment  they  were  about  to  pronounce. 

The  21st  of  December  was  to  be  a  decisive  day:  die  government 
had.  therefore,  taken  its  measures  on  a  formidable  scale.  I'he  Kuo 
de  Toumon,  the  Rue  de  Seine,  and  the  Rue  des  Fosses- Monsieur* 
le-Prince,  were  filled  with  armed  men,  at  well  as  the  Places  St. 
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Michel,  de  TOdoon,  and  dc  I'EcoIe  do  M^deciiie.  Six  himdted  mot 
of  the  national  guard  of  the  banUeue^  and  two  aquadiona  of  laiioei% 
were  posted  at  the  j^te  of  the  Luxembourg  towards  the  Obaerr*- 
tory.  Two  battahons  of  the  line  were  ranged  along  the  grand 
avcnibc.  The  garden  was  occupied  by  the  national  guard.  !■  • 
word,  all  tlie  approaches  to  the  palace  had  been  rendered  inaccewi* 
blc  to  the  multitude,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand  bajonets  dife- 
tcrcd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Ivound  this  army  buzaed  «■ 
immense  throng. 

The  audience  having  besun,  the  accused  were  led  in.  The  no- 
merous  spectators  in  the  galleries  curiously  scrutinized  the  iaoei  of 
the  cx-mmisters,  who  showed  no  more  signs  of  emotion  than  on  tlie 
preceding  days.  It  was  even  observed  that  M.  de  Chantdauze  had 
thro^vn  off  his  languor.  M.  Madier  de  Monjau  advanced.  He 
was  very  ill,  nevertheless  he  refuscil  to  be  seated  whilst  he  spoke. 
In  liis  eneech  he  contrived  very  artfully  to  mask  the  indulgent  a^ 
turc  of  his  conclusions  by  the  vehemence  of  his  attacks.  He  spoka 
in  terms  of  energetic  reproval  of  the  defence,  as  having  been  haunifj, 
provocative,  and  aggressive;  as  having  fiilsified  the  events  of  Jttnr« 
by  representing  them  as  the  inevitable  result  of  the  vices  6[  tke 
charter,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  absolute  incompatibility  between  tlie 
d vmiijty  of  Charles)  X.  and  the  nation.  To  tlie  countless  obslacki 
allc'gea  by  the  defence  to  have  left  royalty  no  other  resource  than  • 
coup  ditat^  he  opposed  an  animated  picture  of  the  attempts  agunst 
lilierty  voluntarily  perpetrated  by  the  Restoration.  He  expressed 
his  astonishment,  and  almost  inai<mation,  that  the  advocates  for  tlie 
prisuuers  had  testified  on  behalf  of  their  clients  no  other  rc^;ret  thssi 
tliat  of  luiving  lost  the  battle.  When  he  came  to  the  history  of  tlie 
evils  pnxluccd  by  the  violation  of  tlie  laws,  he  recounted  that  hi^ 
tory  111  its  true  cluractcr — tragical  and  bluudy.  But  in  proportMB 
as  he  advanced  to  his  conclusions,  his  language  became  less  severei 
and  his  thoughts  less  clear  and  definite,  lie  ended  wiUi  these  dg- 
iiifioont  words — ^*  It  l«  not  alone  by  your  position,  messieurs,  thai 
you  are  elevated  above  all  magistracies;  it  is  still  more  by  that  wi» 
ciom  and  pohtical  experience  for  which  nothing  can  stand  insteadw 
such  a  cause,  and  in  the  midst  of  sudi  passionate  excitement.  Tbus^ 
messieurs,  whatever  bo  your  verdict,  it  will  command  our  conscicB* 
tious  respect.  We  cheerfully  render  you  the  delibi*rate  homage  of 
that  ^e^'{H.'(-t^ul  confidence  wliich  is  tlie  noblest  of  your  rights,  aad 
which  we  look  on  as  the  first  of  our  duties.**  M.  de  Martignac  l^ 
ilied  in  a  touching  manner,  and  fell  bock  exiiuusted  on  his  soaL 
il.  Sauzct  kept  »lence  fn>ni  fatigue.  MM.  Hennet^uin  and  Gl^ 
mleux  added  a  few  words  to  M.  de  Martigiiac*s  address:  after  whick 
M.  Uercngcr,  rising  in  die  name  of  the  three  coinniis&ioncrs,  said« 
ill  u  grave  tone,  **  Peers  of  France,  our  mirfsion  is  ended;  youn 
begin«.  Tlie  (acts  of  the  ease  arc  belbre  you.  So  is  the  book  of 
the  law.     llie  country  awaits,  expects,  vid  will  obtain  good  aad 
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riffid  jofllifie.'*  Upon  tliis  the  president  oldest  tliftt  fhe  nuittar  be 
toiEen  into  deliberation.  The  accused  retire*  and  the  eiowd  dis* 
persesi  immersed  in  deep  thought. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  the  ministers  at  the  postern  of  the  Petit 
Luxembourg  They  all  four  got  into  it,  and  it  passed  slowly  at  first 
between  the  files  of  the  national  guard.  But  when  it  reached  the 
end  of  the  Rue  Madame,  where  an  escort  of  two  himdred  horse  under 
General  Fabvier  awaited  it,  it  set  out  at  full  speed  on  the  road  to 
Vincennes.  M.  de  Montalivet,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lavocat,  galloped  one  on  each  side  of  the  car^ 
riage.  This  being  closed  only  with  glass  windows  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  fire  into  it,  and  every  thing  was  feared  from  the  anger  of  the 
people.  The  party  took  care  not  to  pass  through  Paris,  and  reached 
the  outer  boulevards  avoiding  the  faubourg  St  Antoine. 

llie  news  of  this  flii^ht  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation  when 
it  spread  through  Pans.  Phe  rumour  at  first  ran  that  sentence  of 
capital  punishment  had  been  passed  on  the  ministers,  and  the  national 
guard  m  the  Place  St.  Michel  openly  testified  their  joy  at  the 
news.  But  when  the  report  of  a  condemnation  was  succeeded 
by  that  of  tlie  flight,  inaignation  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  The 
multitude  advancing  in  dense  columns  endeavoured  to  force  its  way 
throuf^h  the  battalions  surrounding  the  palace.  The  national  guard 
stood  Its  ground,  and  bayonets  were  le^-elled.  The  exasperated  people 
diouted  on  all  sides  *'  Death  to  tfie  mimutersr  and,  kindled  to  rage  oy 
its  own  clamours,  beheld  in  the  soldier  citizens  opposed  to  it  only  % 

Sretorian  guard.  The  latter  were  themselves  perplexed  by  the  mort 
i5c<)nlant  feelings.  The  protecUon  afibrded  the  aocuseu  incensed 
them;  tlie  fear  of  pillage  kept  them  spell  bound.  A  concourse  of 
men  armed  with  clubs  assembled  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon.  M» 
Francois  Aratfo  hastened  up  at  the  head  of  a  company,  and  attempted 
to  harangue  Uie  crowd,  but  tliey  replied  to  him  only  with  shouts  of 
*'  To  the  Luxembourg!  to  the  Luxembourg!  Death  to  the  mimUtertI'* 
M.  Arago  endeavoured  to  calm  tlie  most  fiery  among  them.  **  We 
are  of  the  same  opinion/'  he  said  to  tliem.  ^*  lliose  arc  not  of  the 
same  opinion,^*  cned  a  voice,  **  whose  coats  are  not  made  of  the  same 
stufil*'  llie  quarrel  waxed  warm :  M.  Arago  received  a  violent  blow 
in  the  chest,  and  only  succeeded  by  dint  of  encriry  and  patience  in 
restraining  the  angry  groups  whose  demeanour  oecame  momently 
more  and  more  threatenini^.  General  Laikvette  presented  Iiimself  at 
anotlier  point,  full  ol*  coniidonce  in  the  authority  of  his  name.  He 
urged  the  groups  to  disperse,  but  in  vain.  '^  I  do  not  recognise 
here,*'  lie  said, ''  the  couibatants  of  July."  *'  Like  enough,**  replied 
a  man  of  the  people,  ''  you  were  not  among  them.*' 

A  cannon  shot  vras  heard.  It  announced  to  the  king  that  the 
captives  of  Vincennes  were  in  safety.  The  republicans  assi^mbled  ia 
the  Kue  Dauphine  took  it  for  a  signal,  and  hurried  to  the  quay, 
ahouting,  to  arms !    A  great  mass  of  people  followed  them,  and  th^ 
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reckoned  on  the  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  hands  of  their  oonmdei  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Louvre.  But  the  gates  had  been  closed,  and 
all  communication  was  cut  off  between  the  artilleiymen  and  the 
people. 

No  engagement  had  yet  taken  place;  only  some  partial  brawls  had 
occurred.  Tlic  Count  dc  Sussy,  colonel  ot  the  11th  legion,  had  re- 
ceived two  blows  of  a  mallet  on  the  chest;  Serjeant  Dehay  was 
stabbed  with  a  knife,  and  a  national  guard  with  a  dagger  in  the  Roe 
Tircchappc;  a  pistol  shot  was  fired  between  the  Quai  des  Augustins 
and  the  rout  Neuf,  and  some  wounds  were  inflicted  with  sharpened 
foils.  But  here  ended  the  list  of  the  casualties  of  the  great  oattle 
that  had  been  expected. 

So  then  a  countless  multitude  had  poured  into  the  open  streets 
with  rage  in  their  hearts,  and  cries  of  vengeance  on  their  lips;  op- 
posite parties  busied  themselves,  if  not  to  oarect  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  at  least  to  take  advantage  of  their  explosion;  and,  afler 
all,  during  several  hours  of  overwrought  torturing  suspense,  scarcely 
were  a  few  drop  of  blood  shed. 

History,  perhaps,  offers  us  no  more  astonishing  spectacle.  To 
understand  it  we  must  recollect  that  in  France  the  destinies  of  the 
people  had  always  been  subordinate  to  those  of  the  bourgeoime.  At 
all  times,  save  only  1793,  an  exceptionable  epoch,  sublime,  terrible^ 
and  nameless,  the  men  of  the  people  had  fought  for  the  cause  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  under  its  leading.  The  revolution  of  July  itsdf 
had  been  but  the  effect  of  this  tacit  and  unconditional  alIiano& 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  two  powers  were  confronted,  and  thej 
paused  in  amazement  at  finding  themselves  mutual  enemies . 

Meanwhile  night  was  come.  Fires  were  Ughted  in  the  streets  and 
open  placc.«.  Tlic  national  guard  bivouackea  as  on  a  field  of  batUsL 
Whether  it  was  from  fear  or  prudent  forethought,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  quarter,  thus  converted  into  a  camp,  placed  Ian- 
pions  in  their  windows.  Tlie  peers  deliberated  in  the  Rubens  gal- 
lery. Tlie  deliberation  should  have  lasted  several  hours  had  the 
usual  forms  been  observed,  but  the  moments  were  precious,  the 
judges  could  see  from  the  windows  of  the  palace  the  glittering  of 
numerous  weapons;  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  verdid 
should  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Sustained  by  the 
punctilio  of  honour,  that  hypocrisy  of  fear,  they  all  answered  to  the 
roll-call ;  but  their  courage  aoandoned  them  as  the  denouement  drew 
ncjir.  At  the  moment  when  sentence  was  about  to  be  pronounced 
they  rushed  precipitately  towards  the  door  of  the  hall.  "This  is  ia* 
decent,"  cried  M.  Pasnuier.  **  Let  the  doors  be  closed,  the  rittbtt 
is  only  suspended.*'  Ihe  intimation  was  ineffectual;  a  panic  hall 
seized  the  .ludges.     Tlu»y  assumed  various  disguises,  and  stole  ewaj 

by  secret  issues.     At  ten  o  ckK:k  M.  Pasquier  entered  the  aud' " 

hall.     It  was  almost  entirely  deserted.     The  half  extinguished  ] 
threw  but  a  dubious  light  on  the  empty  benches.    It  was  in 
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midst  of  solitude  and  darkness  that  M.  Pasquicr  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  perpetual  imprisonTnont  on  all  the  accused,  and  condemned 
Prince  PoUgnac  to  civil  death. 

In  the  margin  of  the  document  in  which  this  sentence  was  in- 
scribed,  the  hand  of  a  high  personage  had  written  in  pencil : — **  7Vy 
to  point  out  in  a  more  precise  manner  that  King  Charles  X.  was  the 
sok  author  of  the  evils  tliatfor  three  days  desolated  Paris^^ 

It  was  at  Vinconncs  that  the  accused  were  made  acquainted  with 
their  condemnation.  After  tlie  reading  of  the  sentence  M.  de  Chan- 
iclauze  said  to  M.  de  Gucmon  Kanville,  "  Well,  man  cher^  we  shall 
have  time  for  many  a  game  of  chess.'*  M.  de  Chantclauze  had  too 
much  penetration  to  take  his  condemnation  and  that  of  his  c/)llcagues 
literally.  M.  de  Polignac,  with  a  mind  more  simply  and  frankly 
constituted,  nppe;ired  vividly  aflected.  Far  from  Iwmg  grateful  to 
the  court  of  j>ecrs  for  st>  much  indulgence,  he  considered  himself  as 
an  innocent  victim  to  the  rancorous  rage  of  partv. 

No  sooner  was  the  sentence  known  m  Pans,  than  the  whole  city 
wa.s  iill(*<l  with  tremendous  agitation.  The  court  was  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy.  It  knew  not  the  whole  extent  of  its  danger.  The  indigna- 
tion of  tho  people  had  infected  the  national  guard,  which  saw  itself 
duped.  We  are  armcnl,  said  the  citizens  in  the  nmks,  to  maintain 
onlcr,  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected;  but  not  to  protect  cri- 
minals, and  to  enable  the  peerage  to  condemn  the  revolution  of 
July,  by  sparing  from  too  well-merited  punishment  those  who  pro- 
voked that  revolution.  And  as  they  thus  spoke  some  threw  away 
their  nmskcts,  and  others  broke  their  swords  on  the  very  stones  by 
the  paliice  gates.  Tlie  guards  returned  to  their  homes,  possessed  by 
the  most  irI(X)my  forebodings.  The  city  was  illuminated,  and  fanu- 
lies  passed  the  niglit  in  horrible  anxiety,  for  cinl  war  was  looked 
for  on  the  morrow. 

Tlie  interinr  of  the  Ix>uvrc  above  all  wore  a  threatening  aspect. 
To  kiM'p  in  check  the  artillery  men  of  the  seeond  battery,  whom  the 
king\s  partisans  susj)ei'ti»<l  of  intending  to  give  up  their  cannons  to 
the  i>oople,  tn>«»ps  had  In'en  marelu*d  into  the  courtyanl  by  the  Ruo 
du  (Nxj-St.  Ilonons  postctl  on  the  left  side  of  the  qimdrangle,  and 
supplied  with  ball-eartri«lges.  lliese  pitvautions  appearing  insuf- 
iieieiit,  comfMinies  of  the  national  guanl  were  also  intnKlu(*e<l  into 
the  courtyard,  and  M.  de  Rumigny,  aide^le-camp  to  the  king,  sent 
a  ehest  of  cartridges  to  M.  C  arrel,  the  commandant  of  the  Louvre, 
llie  republican  artillerymen  on  their  part  had  their  muskctoons 
loade<l.  Filled  with  anger,  bravery,  and  magnanimity,  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  liv<.*s.  Rut  division  prevailed  not  alone  be- 
tween the  national  iruartl  and  the  artilleiy,  it  existed  ab^o  in  the 
latter  body  itscll*.  liie  second  battery  and  a  port  of  the  third  were 
republican;  the  first  and  the  fourth  were  in  general  devoted  to  tho 
government  and  the  dynasty.    The  eonunandant  Barre  had  gone 

win  hsU  la  Us  haikU  tht 
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the  preceding  day  to  receive  orders  fitn  the 
known,"  add  M.  de  Pemetti  to  him,  ^*  that  the  pwp^  is  to  : 
upon  our  cannon  and  endeavour  to  canj  them  oai  ^l^ej  lanit 
be  piled,  spiked,  and  unlimbered,  if  tlie  peoj^  makes  its  wit 
into  the  Louvre.'' — ^'^  To  file  the  pieces  ana  spike  them,"  icpEal 
M.  Barre,  '*  would  be  to  insult  tne  artilleiTnien;  but  tkej  asf 
be  unlimbered."  And  he  took  upon  him  to  effeet  this,  snd  a^ 
tually  accomplished  it  on  the  evening  of  the  2l8t.  Snddailj 
Captain  Bastide  arrived  in  the  courtyard,  and  going  i^  to  Iw 
third  battery  he  ordered  it  to  quit  the  square,  whereupon  it  obe^ 
and  put  itself  in  motion.  Upon  this  the  ccmunandsnt  Bamj  | 
up  to  the  captain,  said  to  him,  sharply,  '^  Who  oomnuoida  i 
you  or  I?" — "'  I  do  not  know  youP'  replied  M.  Bastide,  ene 
caily ;  ''  and  if  you  do  not  immediately  replace  the  limbers  jaa  J 
had  taken  away  I  will  proceed  to  some  extremity.'*  The  sitnsf 
was  critical:  a  few  words  more  and  blood  would  hsve  flowsli 
Already  the  cannonicrs  of  the  fourth  battery  threatened  M.  Bestidf; 
thoee  of  the  third  drew  their  swards,  and  prepared  to  defieaod  him;  As 
commandant  Barre  had  the  limbers  brought  back,  and  hnrried  cff 
to  resign  his  command  to  the  colonel,  who  refiised  to  aooept  it.  Al 
any  moment  the  conflict  might  begin.  A  republican  proclanistiaai 
drawn  up  by  the  chief  quarter-master  of  the  second  betteij,  sal 
read  on  a  tabic  of  the  carps  de  garde  by  one  artillery  man^  'was  ton 
up  by  another:  it  was  thought  that  the  quarrd  would  hitTe  ledls 
blows.  The  strangest  rumours  were  afloat.  The  oomings  sal 
goings  of  some  officers  were  noticed  with  uneasinesB.  Sosfnoi 
was  in  every  mind,  and  the  glare  of  the  fires  in  ihe  eourtjad 
reflected  by  the  drifted  snow,  showed  misgiving  written  m  evsij 
face.  Men  muffled  in  cloaks  appeared  about  the  middle  of  Iw 
night:  they  passed  silently  through  the  ranks  of  the  naticmsl  gnssl 
and  mingled  with  the  artillery  men.  These  were  the  king^s  < 
son  and  some  courtiers  of  his  train.  He  came  no  doubt  to  j 
for  himself  of  the  temper  prevailing,  and  to  enooursge  bj  lus  ] 
sence  those  whom  he  believed  fidthiul  to  his  iather's  tortmieSL 

On  the  22d  of  December  the  journals  having  spread  the  nevs  rf 
ihe  sentence  passed  by  the  court  of  peers  througn  all  quuten  of  ihs 
capital,  the  agitation  began  again,  and  displayed  a  much  BMSB 
alarming  character  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  A  Uack  iw 
was  unlurlcd  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon.  Dense  crowds  ntfassl 
with  confused  cries  round  the  Palais  Royal  and  the  Flakis  da  Lmt 
embourg.  The  drums  of  the  national  guards  beat  eyefywhen  ts 
arms,  but  those  whom  it  summoned  were  worn  out  with  watdnMi 
&tigue,  and  discontent  In  this  danger  recourse  was  had  to  ms 
schools.  Their  popularity  had  been  great  since  the  mondi  of  Jnlf^ 
and  on  this  occasion  the  government  could  count  on  their  "Mpfwnt 
Imbued  with  the  not  very  sapient  doctrines  of  libcnlism,  ana  snip 
mated  with  a  generosity  of  sentiment  that  hardly  left  room  for  At 
calculations  of  a  profound  policy,  the  students,  for  the  mosi  igaX^  te» 
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held  <»l7  the  chiTalric  side  of  the  question  presented  to  Piuoe. 
Besidesv  theie  was  talk  of  pillage,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  good 
and  comely  on  their  part,  after  having  defended  liberty  in  July,  lo 
sally  forth  once  more  in  defence  of  order.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
attractive  to  youn^^^  men  must  have  been  this  moderatorship,  which 
seemed  to  enhance  tlieir  importance,  and  to  attribute  to  their  youth  the 
virtues  of  mature  age.  They  assembled  therefore,  passed  an  address, 
which  they  publislied  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  formed  themselves  into  civil  battalions,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  12th  legion,  set  out  on  their  march  through  the  city,  de- 
mundin<j  respect  for  the  law,  preaching  quiet,  ana  calling  on  the 
multitude  to  retire  to  their  homes.  The  pupils  of  the  &cole  Poly- 
techui(}ue  had  put  on  that  magic  uniform  ^-nich,  five  months  before, 
the  men  of  the  people  liailcd  witli  enthusiasm.  The  students  of  the 
other  schools  wore  tlicir  tickets  in  their  hats  for  distinction  sake. 
After  them  came  ten  or  twelve  thousand  working-men,  who,  hardly 
knowing  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  yoim^  men  who  served 
tlicm  us  an  advnnceil  guard,  made  the  air  ring  with  challenges  and 
threats.  Tlius  rt^ppcnrcd  in  modem  Paris  those  processions  of  stout- 
haiulcd  students  in  which  the  anarchy  of  the  nuddle  ages  used  for- 
merly to  manifest  itself:  for  even  in  tliis  mission  of  peace,  taken  upon 
themselves  by  the  students  of  the  schools,  there  existed  a  principle 
of  disonler. 

Hie  court  was  doubtl(*s8  conscious  of  this;  but  its  policy  being 
tlien  one  uf  expedients,  it  rejected  nothing  by  means  of  which  it 
could  gain  time,  and  tide  (»ver  its  destiny  tiU  tlic  morrow. 

Thus  wIk^u  the  deputation  from  the  schools  presented  itself  at  the 
Puluis  Uoyal,  the  kine  received  it  vei^  graciously,  and  sent  it  awrny 
delighted  with  the  aHectionate  simplicity  of  his  manners. 

In  every  i'aLe  or  imperfect  civilisation  the  people  in  order  to 
munli  to  the  iiglit  has  need  of  leaders  not  sprung  from  its  own 
rank?*.  What  though  it  Ix^ars  the  burden  of  tlie  ranks  above  it,  it 
is  in  its  nature,  after  envying  their  iriat,  t«>  submit  voluntarily  tp 
tlieir  inllucncc.  It  is  poseiblo  that  in  December  the  multitude  only 
awaited  leaders  drei«e<l  in  the  costume  c>f  the  bourgeois  class:  as 
none  such  pn*sentetl  tliemselvcs,  but  on  the  contniry,  the  multitude 
found  them.*K:lves  op[>oeed  by  all  who:*e  dress  di&red  from  their 
own,  they  siKin  liecame  disi-<>nccrt(*d  and  dispersed,  their  groatesl 
ptTplexity  being  tliat  they  had  to  count  only  on  themselves. 

IW  the  eveninir  order  had  bei*n  fully  re-establislied,  aocordinc  to 
tlie  Linguage  of  the  rulers  of  the  day.  The  city  was  illuminated  as 
on  the  pivceding  night;  but  in  the  homos  of  the  affluent  gloomy 
iorebodmgs  had  given  place  to  a  sort  of  hectoring  and  vulgar  exvL 
tation. 

Between  the  cessation  of  danger  and  the  incipient  establishment 
of  security  there  is  a  brief  interval,  in  which  it  is  posrible  to 
af^unie  the  merit  of  oourago  without  incurring  its  hanrds.  The 
king  possessed  an  admimble  tact  for  seudng  Uml  happy 
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In  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  December,  attended  bj  tax  footmen 
carrying  flambeaux,  and  by  a  great  number  of  oourdcrs,  he  went 
down  to  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  in  which  were  assembled  some 
hundreds  of  inquisitive  loungers.  The  Journal  des  Dibats  failed  noC 
to  say,  in  relating  this  proceeding,  '*  His  people  saw  him,  touched 
him,  and  seemed  to  ask  P^don  of  him  for  all  the  excesses  com- 
mitted in  their  name."  The  forms  of  adulation  had  certainly  not 
been  more  servile  before  the  revolution  of  1830;  but  the  men,  who 
like  MM.  Lafayette,  Odiloii  Barrot,  and  Dupont  de  TEure,  felt  in- 
dignant at  the  language  of  the  new  courtiers,  ill  understood  the 
necessary  consequences  of  the  monarchy  they  had  chosen  to  have. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  national  guard  of  raris  was  proposed  next 
day,  December  23,  by  M.  Dupin  ame  in  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
and  M.  Laffitte,  president  of  the  council,  called  likewise  for  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  young  men  of  the  schools.  But  proclamations  had 
been  issued  in  the  name  of  the  students,  expressing  a  desire  of  seeing 
liberty  guaranteed  after  order  should  have  been  restored.     The  de- 

Euties  of  the  centre  signified  their  dissatisfiicdon  at  these  conditioni 
lid  down  by  the  young  men  as  the  price  of  their  assistance.  Still 
M.  Laf&tte's  proposal  was  adopted.  But  the  offended  students 
loudly  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  proclamations  censured  bj 
the  deputies  of  the  centre;  and  recollecting  what  they  had  done  n 
July  ior  that  liberty  which  they  said  was  doled  out  to  them  in 
niggardly  instalments,  and  for  which  they  had  paid  hard  cash^  thej 
contemptuously  rejected  the  thanks  of  the  chamber. 

The  court  was  faintly  excited  at  this  tardy  show  of  oppontioii, 
and  ordered  its  ioumals  to  treat  as  mutinous  schoolboys  those  whose 
prudence  and  discretion  it  had  just  before  craftily  extolled. 

As  for  J^fa^ette,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  part  he  played  in  tliese 
recent  commotions?  Candid  as  a  child,  though  he  nad  grown  old 
in  political  warfare,  no  one  had  contributed  so  much  as  he  to  a 
result  which  was  to  prove  the  grave  of  his  dearest  hopes.  Vainly 
had  some  of  his  friends  supplicated  him  to  look  to  the  bottom  of 
thin^,  to  distrust  the  court,  and  not  to  postpone  dictating  conditiciiB 
until  the  coiut  should  be  able  to  dispense  with  his  support.  To  all 
these  suggestions  and  entreaties,  his  constant  answer  was,  that  he 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  prevent  the  revolution  of  Juhf 
from  dislionouring  itself;  that  there  would  always  be  time  enooA 
for  liim  to  succour  liberty  if  in  peril,  and  that  it  went  against  ms 
sense  of  lionour  to  abuse  tlic  need  of  his  support  under  which  the 
court  laboured.  Never  was  blindness  carried  to  such  a  pitch;  but  U 
is  only  just  to  admit  that  there  was  a  generous  thought  commingled 
with  It.  Lafayette  was  not  unaware  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to  in*  ■ 
flict  on  his  i)opularity  with  liis  own  hand,  and  for  a  man  like  Imt 
the  sacrifice  was  immense;  but  he  made  it,  and  with  a  tnuchih^ 


nity.  In  his  order  of  the  duy  of  the  19th  of  DecemlK  : ,  1 1  ■  ^;ilij  liLat 
his  brethren  in  arms  would  find  him  what  he  had  be  mi  th^^  ngc  of 
nineteen,  '*  The  man  of  liberty  and  of  public  orders  J     mg  hU  popn- 
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larity  much  better  than  his  life,  but  dctennined  to  tRcrifice  both 
zathcr  than  neglect  a  duty  or  suffer  a  crime."  With  a  more  elevated 
intelligence,  Lafayette  would  have  understood  that  a  statesman  has  no 
right  to  renounce  his  popularity  on  light  groimds;  that  it  is  a  power 
for  which  he  is  bound  to  account  to  his  country ;  and  that  if  there 
is  meanness  of  soul  in  proposing  to  oneself  popularity  as  a  iinal  aim, 
there  is  weakness  of  mind,  when  one  possesses  it,  in  not  considering 
it  as  an  instrument. 

Lafayette*s  imprudence  was  tlierefore  inexcusable :  he  was  cruelly 
punished  for  it  On  the  24th  of  December,  whilst  the  city,  stiU 
throbbing,  though  tranquiUized,  was  attesting  the  magnitude  of 
the  service  he  hod  rendered  to  royalty,  the  title  of  commandant 
general  of  the  national  guanls  of  tlie  kingdom  was  abolished  by 
onler  of  the  cliamber  of  deputies.  Lafayette  was  dismissed.  Se- 
veral amendments  were  proposed  with  a  view  to  make  on  exception 
from  the  rule  in  his  favour;  but  they  were  all  rejected  in  succession. 
At  lust  the  ministry  pro}x>sed  that  the  king  should  be  left  free  to 
confer  the  honorary  command  on  M.  de  Lafayette  by  a  new  or- 
donnunce;  a  mockery  by  which  the  government  seemed  to  confess 
its  ingratitude,  whilst  desiring  to  justify  it. 

It  IS  certain  that  the  authority  which  was  withdrawn  from  La- 
fayette was  exorbitant.  Ills  friend,  M.  Euscbe  Salvertc,  had  openly 
declared  this  from  tlic  tribune.  lie  himself  had  in  former  times 
avowed  tliat  the  irresponsible  command  of  the  whole  armed  hour- 
geoii^ie  of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  intrusted  to  a  simple  citizen 
without  danger  to  public  liberty.  But  it  was  curious  that  the 
objectionable  nature  of  his  power  was  never  discerned  unul  after  that 
day  on  wliich  at  his  own  proper  risk  he  had  exerted  that  power  in  a 
manner  so  profitable  to  the  cliambers,  the  ministry,  and  royalty.  In 
this  there  was  something  at  once  strange  and  omous.  Wherefore, 
too,  hod  Lafayette  been  left  to  believe  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  trial  of  t\w  ministers  that  his  command  would  terminate  only 
with  his  life?  Why  had  so  much  care  been  taken  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion in  tliat  manner,  both  in  the  committee  named  to  examine  tho 
draft  i»f  the  law  resiMrcting  the  national  ^uard,  and  in  the  royal 
council  Ix'forc  which  that  law  was  laid  alter  passing  through  tho 
liaiids  of  the  committee.  So  then  they  had  triclced  the  old  general  I 
lliey  had  s>  long  flattered  his  vanitj^  only  that  they  might  implicate 
hiiu  in  the  ser\'ice  (»f  a  ])olicy  not  his  own,  and  then  turn  him  off 
when  tliey  had  made  us^e  of  him.  Tliis  was  what  all  the  friends  of 
Lafayette  thought,  and  said  openly,  and  it  was  soon  universally 
repeated  by  the  public. 

Luiayette  was  absent  from  the  chamber  when  the  vote  in  which 
lie  was  conoemcd  was  {Misused.  No  intimation  was  given  him  of  the 
blow  intended  for  him,  nor  was  liis  presence  awaited.  On  hearing 
of  his  ooUcaffuet*  resolution,  he  was  stuni^  to  tlic  quick;  and  as  the 
Bcntcnoe  of  mimiil  waa  not  direct  and  literal,  he  iinmcdiatelj^  sent 
in  hia  wqngmAoKk  to  the  king.     StiU  the  gaUiUionime^  even  in  his 
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leB^itment,  he  took  care  not  to  let  his  letter  to  the  Idng  betraj  the 

depth  of  his  offended  fcelingB.     Perhape  he  was  ^kd  to  put  to  a 

final  proof  the  affection  doe  to  him  from  Louis  Phihppe. 

This  is  the  reply  the  king  addressed  to  him  on  the  following  day, 

the  25th: 

**!  this  moment  leceire,  ray  dear  general,  your  letter,  winch  has  eqitalljr  pained 
and  surprised  me,  through  the  decision  yoa  have  come  to.  I  have  not  yet  had  tima 
to  read  the  newspapers.  The  coancil  of  ministeni  assemhlcs  at  one  o'clock;  I  shall 
then  be  at  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  between  four  and  five,  when  I  hope  to  see  and  to 
make  you  recall  yoar  determination.'' 

This  letter  appeared  inexplicable  to  Lafayette.  He  knew  that 
ihe  king  took  an  active  part  m  die  business  of  government,  and  that 
no  important  measure  was  adopted  by  his  ministers  without  his  pre- 
vious Knowledge  and  approval.  Wnatf  then,  was  the  meanin^<f 
the  phrase,  '*  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read  the  newspapers  f  The 
king  said  he  was  surprised  at  the  decision  come  to  by  the  general! 
But  there  was  nothing  spontaneous  on  the  latter*s  part  in  that  ded- 
sion;  it  was  but  the  necessary  result  of  his  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  chamber.  In  consequence  of  these  observations,  Louis  Philippe's 
letter,  instead  of  calming  La&yette,  only  increased  his  irritation. 

He  was  surrounded,  moreover,  with  men  who  strove  to  stimulate 
his  sense  of  the  insult  offered  him,  some  from  attachmoit  to  his 
person,  others  to  pay  court  to  him,  a  few  from  patriotism,  and  in 
order  to  engage  him  irrevocably  to  the  cause  of thepeople. 

He  went,  however,  to  the  Palais  RoyaL  Louis  Philippe  received 
him  with  the  liveliest  testimonies  of  a£[ection,  signified  his  regret  at 
the  jealous  distrust  evinced  by  the  chamber,  and  censured  his 
ministers'  want  of  tact.  But  the  general,  waving  all  personal  topics, 
talked  only  of  liberty  threatened,  of  the  revolution  misunderstood, 
and  of  the  government  gone  astray  upon  erroneous  paths.  This  was 
coming  to  a  definitive  rupture  with  the  court. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Lafayette  proved  that  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  that  the  more  efibrts  were  made  to  bring  him  back, 
the  more  he  would  re^t.  The  president  of  the  council,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  the  king's  aide-de-camp,  M.  de  Laborde,  and  M.  de 
Schonen,  went  one  after  the  other  and  bc^ed  him  to  retain,  not  the 
command  of  the  national  guards  of  the  kmgdom,  but  that  of  the 
national  guard  of  Paris.  "  Think  well  upon  it,"  said  Laffitte  to 
him;  **  to-day,  in  uniform,  you  arc  the  first  citizen  in  the  realm. 
To-morrow,  confounded  with  the  crowd,  you  would  be,  in  com- 
bating the  executive,  only  the  first  of  the  anarchists." 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  these  efforts  were  fmitless;  but 
they  seemed  to  cast  all  the  fault  of  the  rupture  on  the  obstinacy  and 
pride  of  Lafayette.  His  enemies  took  advantage  of  this  to  ouum- 
niatc  him;  his  dismissal  was  nothing  more  than  a  quite  voluntary 
re8is;nation,  caused  by  ill-humoured  caprice,  and  the  court  triumphed 
doubly,  in  his  retirement,  and  in  the  complexion  tliey  had  contrived 
to  make  it  assume. 

The  following  proclamation  was  publiahed  on  the  26th  December: 


HIS  UUHULTirODB  TO  UkyiTETTE.  H9 

^BiUTB  Hatbokai*  €^ABOt»  MT  DKAft  wLMiw-go^iitWi,— Tott  ^dH  pprtiel^ 
pile  in  mj  fonrow  on  learnliig  that  Generml  Lafayette  haa  tbooght  it  to  give  in  hit 
retignatian.  I  flattered  myidf  with  the  hope  of  teeing  him  longer  at  yoof  head; 
■niinit'mii:  year  aeal  by  hii  example,  and  by  the  leooOeotion  of  the  gnatterrieei  he 
hae  rendoed  to  the  caaee  of  liberty.  Bm  retirea»ent  affect*  me  the  more  aendh|yi 
became  again»  a  few  di^yt  ago^  the  exoeUent  general  tookagUuiouspartin  themain* 
tenanoe  of  that  pabBc  order  which  yon  hare  so  nobly  and  eo  elBcacioQiAy  protected 
dning  the  kit  i«i  tatione.  I  hare  the  coBMlation  of  tiiinkmg  that  I  hare  ne||leoied 
nothing  to  arert  from  the  national  guard  what  w91  be  fer  U  a  niligeet  of  livebr  aor* 
ffOw.andfcrn^yMlf  arealailictlon.  «« LOUIS  PHILIPFE.'' 

The  manl  effisct  Brodnced  by  Lafajette'g  retirement  dinppointed 
tbe  expeetationflof  tne  oourt     Surprise  was  iiniva:8al. 

Diipant  de  TEore  forthwith  maignantlj  reeled  his  functions 
as  minister  of  justice.  His  resignation  was  wish«l  for,  and  it  was 
accepted  with  alacrity,  Dupont  de  TEure  being  no  longer  indis» 
pensable. 

The  blow  tiiat  had  been  just  struck  was  the  tignal  of  a  countar^ 
xerolutiooary  moTcment,  which  it  was  proposed  to  puih  to  extremes. 

After  all,  Lafayette's  services  were  too  well  known  to  be  forgireil 
him.  Such  is  tlie  vice  of  monarchies,  that  if  one  serves  them  in  a 
strikingly'  con^icuous  manner,  one  menaces  them.  The  reproach 
of  ingratitude  is  idle  when  addrened  n^rscmally  to  kin^;  and  it  is  to 
the  principle  of  royalty  itself  it  should  be  addressed.  Any  king  m^o 
riiould  prove  himself  grateful  to  a  subject,  an  illustrious  dtiseni 
would  thereby  place  tM  throne  in  a  subahem  position. 

The  command  of  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  conferred  on 
General  Loban.  M.  Baude  replaced  M.  de  Treilhard  in  the  pre* 
fecturc  of  police.  The  resignation  of  M.  Tasdiereau,  which  had 
previously  been  tendered  and  refused,  was  accepted.  Of  all  the 
men  whose  independent  character  was  feared,  Ooilon  Barrot  alone 
was  retained.  They  said  of  him  in  the  palace,  '^  He  will  no  longer 
be  formidable,  when  he  ceases  to  have  M.  de  Lafayette  above  him, 
and  M.  Taschereau  under  him." 

Such  was  the  upshot  of  that  trial,  which  had  so  strongly  aroused 
aU  passions,  and  exposed  the  new  monarchy  to  such  great  risks. 
It  served  to  make  paq)aple  the  power  and  presumptiofi  of  the  bour- 
geois interests.  It  proved  two  things  deariy :  fint,  that  tiie  peoplo 
was,  as  yet,  neither  sufficientiy  enlightened  nor  suiBScienthr  sure  of 
itself  to  have  a  will;  and  secondly,  that  every  thing  might  be  ob- 
tained of  the  bourgeoisie,  by  acting  on  its  conservative  inRtJiyta  and 
appealing  to  its  fean.  The  experiment  was  therefore  complete,  and 
tno  more  fortunate  ibr  the  court,  inasmuch  as  it  could  thencdGartk 
say  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  *'  Write  to  your  sovereigns  that  the 
revolutionary  spirit  is  vanauishcd." 

This  result  was  vauntea  as  the  firuit  of  an  aUe  policy.  Never- 
tlicless,  there  was  nothing  in  it  of  which  the  court  had  reason 
to  boast  To  appear  in  anns  in  the  streets  and  keep  down  the 
people,  the  bour^isie  had  only  to  follow  the  dictates  of  its  own 
lean.    And  as  lor  the  multitude,  it  was  natural  that,  being  led  to 
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itself,  it  should  retire  from  the  field  through  ignorance,  amazement, 
and  weariness. 

That  is  assuredly  a  very  vulgar  policy,  and  one  within  the  scope 
of  the  most  ordinary  capacities,  wmch  consists  in  flattering  might, 
and  following  obsequiously  in  its  train :  this  is  what  the  executive 
had  now  done,  in  securing  itself  behind  the  bayonets  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. The  situation  of  Paris  was  no  doubt  a  violent  one ;  but  by 
reason  of  its  very  violence,  it  was  impossible  that  it  shotdd  be  of 
long  duration;  and  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  even  had  they  not 
encountered  so  lively  a  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  middle  classes, 
would  have  died  away  for  want  of  aliment,  and,  above  all,  for  want 
of  guidance.  What  had  the  government  to  be  vain  of?  To  con- 
trol with  a  vigorous  hand  the  headlong  impulses  of  the  people,  to 
make  use  of  them  while  mastering  them,  and  to  direct  without  weakr 
ening  them;  this  is  difficult  ana  glorious,  this  is  the  achievement 
wherein  is  manifested  the  art  of  governing  men.  But  every  govern- 
ment which  bends  all  its  efforts  onlv  to  deaden  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  people,  proves  thereby  that  it  feels  itself  incapable 
of  shaping  them  to  a  prontable  result;  it  avows  its  own  impotence; 
and  in  its  material  conservatiQn  I  see  only  the  shame  of  its  moral 
abdication.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  which  left  so  many 
problems  to  solve,  and  furnished  so  many  passions  to  employ,  what 
fflory  had  been  his,  who,  wafl«d  to  power  by  the  tempest,  should 
have  laid  hold  on  the  social  body,  still  {)anting  from  the  crisis  it  had 
passed  through,  and  instead  of  checking  its  course,  should  have 
guided  while  he  soothed  it ! 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


There  were  then  but  two  personages  whose  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Belgium  merited  any  serious  consideration,  the  Due  de  Nemours 
and  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg.  Either  would  have  suited  France. 
As  Kin?  of  the  Belgians,  the  Due  de  Nemours  wotdd  have  been 
a  natursi  link  between  the  two  countries.  The  Due  ie  Leuchtem- 
berg, the  son  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  was  of  a  stock  beloved  by  the 
French  nation;  as  King  of  the  Belgians,  he  might  one  day  ask  of 
France  a  more  brilliant  crown,  and  offer  it  a  fine  kingdom  in 
exchange. 

But  the  interests  of  France,  in  this  particular,  did  not  coincide 
with  those  of  Louis  Philippe.  To  consent  to  the  coronation  of  the 
Due  de  Nemours  would  nave  been  to  provoke  England,  which 
country  was  by  all  means  to  be  propitiated.  To  consent  to  the 
coronation  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemoerg  would  have  been  to  run 


tltenfllcB  ineident  to  the  vicinitr  of  a  Buonaparte.  M.  S^bastumi 
aooordmglj  did  not  hesitale  to  declare  to  M.  Firmin  Rogier,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  Philippe,  first,  that  the  union  of  the  two  countries 
wasimpossible,  because  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  English;  secondly, 
that  Pnnoe  Otlio  of  Bavaria  was  the  king  best  suited  to  Belgium; 
and  thirdly,  that  the  King  of  the  French  would  never  bestow  one 
of  his  daughters  on  the  son  of  Eug^e  Beauhamais,  and  that  in 
crowning  that  prince  the  Belgians  would  expose  themselves  to  loee 
the  potent  friendship  of  France. 

M.  Firmin  Rogier  made  known  this  reply  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
mittee in  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Comte  dc  Celles, — confidential 
letters,  but  which  the  conopress  insisted  on  reading.  The  second  of 
them  contained  the  foUowmg  passage  : 

"  I  tbongfat  it  right  to  ask  M.  S6bagti«iii  if  his  words  had  an  official  character 
which  woaM  aUow  of  m.r  reporting  them.  *  Tea,  andonhtedlj,'  he  refdied,  *  and  of 
this  jou  may  judge  for  yourself.*  Tlien,  calling  his  secretary,  he  dictated  a  letter  to 
IL  Bresson,  which  I  forward  along  with  this,  and  in  which  the  riews  of  the  Frendi 
goremment,  respecting  the  projected  union  between  the  two  countries,  the  Candida* 
tore  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg,  are  clearly  and 
formally  expressed.  M.  Bresson,  I  beUere,  is  anthoriied  to  communicate  to  you  this 
letter,  which,  besides,  contains  nothing  more  than  what  I  write  to  you  this  day.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  with  an  express  purpose  that  M.  Sebastian!  dictated  it  aloud  hi  my 
presence.** 

The  unemectcd  publicity  given  to  these  Strang  details  threw  the 
Palais  Royal  into  confusion.  Sebastiani  found  himself  constrained 
to  dispute,  in  the  columns  of  the  Mamiettr^  the  veracity  of  Firmin 
Rogier's  statement,  and  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  formally  retorted 
the  lie  given  him  by  Sebastiani.  Public  opinion  was  held  in  sus- 
pense by  these  flagrant  contradictions,  when  all  doubts  were  cleared 
up  in  M.  Rogier's  favour  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
(x)mte  d'Aerschot,  president  of  the  diplomatic  committee: 

**  M.  le  Comte,  the  National  Congress  haringthought  fit  in  its  wisdom  to  consult 
the  goremment  of  his  mi^Jesty,  the  King  of  the  French,  whose  feelings  of  interest  and 
good  will  towards  Belgium  are  known  to  it,  I  hasten  to  communicate  to  yuu  a 
despatcli  I  hare  just  received  from  BL  le  Comte  Sebastiani 

**  I  have  the  honour,  kc  &c., 

**  Brussels,  Jan.  23,  1S31 .  **  BaEMON.** 

The  despatch  addressed  by  M.  Sdbastiani  to  M.  Bresson  was  dated) 

January  11,  1831,  and  began  thus  : 

8ir,--The  situation  of  Belgium  has  again  arrested  the  attention  of  the  king  ami  hit 
council  After  a  mature  eumination  oif  all  the  political  questions  connecte<i  there- 
with, I  hare  been  ordered  to  make  known  to  you  precisely  the  intentions  of  the 
king's  government.  It  wii  not  consent  to  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France  ;  it 
wUl  not  accept  the  crown  for  M.  le  Due  de  Nemours,  eren  though  he  be  ofTcn^d  it 
by  the  coogrrss.  His  mMJetij*M  goremment  would  see  in  the  choice  of  M.  le  Ihic  de 
Leuchtemberff  an  arrangement  of  a  nature  to  trouble  tlie  tranquillity  of  France. 
We  hare  no  design  to  trespass,  in  the  least  degree,  on  the  liberty  of  the  Belgians  in 
the  election  of  their  sorerdsn ;  but  we  act  also  upon  oar  right  to  declare  in  tlie  mott 
formal  manner  that  we  would  not  recognise  the  election  of  M.  k*  Due  de  Iieurhtem<- 
berg.  Undoubtedly  the  Powers  on  their  part  would  be  little  disposed  to  that  rcoog- 
nititm.  As  forus  we  sliould  be  determined  in  our  rufusal  only  by  re«««>ns  <»f  state, 
to  which  erery  thing  must  giro  way  when  they  are  not  at  rariancc  with  the  right! 
uf  any  hidiridnal,''  «kc. 

This  despatch,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding  letter,  was  read  to 

2c 
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the  congress,  was  tliat  of  vliich  Rogier  had  spoken,  and  which  Se- 
bastian! had  dictated  aloud  in  his  piesence.  All  the  members  of  the 
congress  were  stupified  with  amazement.  They  indignantly  asked 
each  other  was  it  allowable  to  put  such  a  trickery  upon  a  friendly 
people.  Calling  to  mind  the  high  toned  negations  of  M.  Sebastiani, 
some  admired  their  audacity,  others  sought  to  account  for  them 
through  that  sort  of  absolute  self-denial  proper  to  courtiers.  All 
invoiced  against  the  pretensions  of  a  government  which,  itself  the 
offsprmg  of  liberty,  desired  to  destroy  it  among  other  nations,  "  I 
move,"  said  M.  Deveaux,  ''  that  the  document  you  have  heard  read 
be  printed,  in  order  that  all  Europe,  and  above  all  the  French  nair 
tion  may  know  how  the  French  ^vemment  understands  the  libertjf 
of  nations.  I  move  that  it  be  pnnted,  in  order  that  M.  Sebastiani,. 
who  has  dxured  to  deny  the  non-ofEcial  communications  made  to  our 
envoy,  may  not  be  able  to  deny  those  of  an  official  character.** 

As  almost  always  happens,  the  French  government  in  committing 
an  injustice  had  committed  a  blimder.  Its  well  known  predilection 
for  peace  rendered  its  threats  vain,  without  making  them  the  lest 
irritating. 

The  Leuchtembe^  party  flnthercd  strength  in  consequence. 
What  till  then  had  Been  for  Belgium  but  an  affair  of  calciuadon, 
became  a  question  of  honour,  and  the  offensive  injunctions  of  the 
Palais  Royal  naturally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Leuchtcmber^ii^ 
all  tlic  authority  of  generous  sentiments,  all  the  potency  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  Already  the  protocol  of  the  9th  of  January,  by  which 
tlie  Cunfcrcnce  cnjomed  the  Belgians  to  renounce  their  enterprise 
aguinbt  Macstricht,  and  the  King  of  Holland  to  restore  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  liad  excited  the  most  tremendous  storm 
in  the  congress,  and  had  been  accepted  only  amidst  universal  uproar, 
as  men  accept  the  laws  of  violence.  Now,  if  the  Belgians  were  in- 
dignant at  the  pretensions  of  diplomacy,  with  what  redoubled  grief 
and  rage  must  they  have  beheld  those  pretensions  outdone  by  wooe 
of  France,  from  which  they  had  looked  only  for  friendship,  aid,  and 
protection !  Eulogies  on  the  son  of  Eugene  were  soon  on  every 
tongue.  I  lis  bust  was  crowned  in  the  theatre,  in  presence  of  a 
whole  ])eople  filling  the  air  with  acclamations;  whilst  the  partLsans 
of  France  no  longer  dared  to  raise  their  voices,  filled  with  shame  as 
tlioy  were  at  the  impopular  part  thrust  upon  them  by  the  French 
government. 

This  result,  so  easy  to  foresee,  struck  consternation  into  the  Palais 
Royal;  and  M.  de  Loevestine  was  summoned  thither.  He  was  a 
man  of  honour,  of  soldierly  manners,  and  was  known  to  be  highly 
esteemed  in  Belgium,  where  he  had  lived  long.  M.  de  Loevestine 
received  secret  instructions,  and  set  out  for  Bei^um. 

M.  Bresson,  who  had  been  sent  thither  by  the  London  con- 
ference, was  without  influence  there.  Lord  Ponsonby,  on  the  con- 
tniry,  as  representative  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  very  great  authority, 
and  made  very  sad  use  of  it.    Lord  Ponsonby  was  a  diplomatist  highly 
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of  pettjr  means  and  vulflar  trickeries.    Adding 

_^__  to  ilkoae  ot}nB  country,  and  animated  by  a  hatred 
wUdi  be  ostentatioiislY  avowed  with  arrogant  levity,  he 
ibneed  the  cause  of  the  rrince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he 
be  mm  xdated  through  his  wife.  And  he  served  that  cause 
as  auieb  pnerilitj  as  zeal,  sending  his  domestics  abroad  into 
meli  aaa  poUic  places  to  retail  factious  language,  and  not  dis- 
j  to  go  bimself  from  shop  to  shop  as  the  aoologist  of  Wil- 
I'l^dest  son,  and  to  excite  the  sordid  minds  of  the  shopliecpers 
against  tbe  new  state  of  things  and  Its  disorders.  But  the  most 
nbera  of  the  congress  did  not  the  less  throng  round  Lord 
day  by  day,  to  adore  in  his  person  the  victorious 
J  of  En^and.  He  was  surrounded,  above  all,  by  such  of 
Ae  Bnhiani  as,  piquing  themselves  on  being  statesmen,  built  their 
■  of  fbrtime  on  the  favours  of  diplomacy.  More  than  once  he 
bk  doocs  against  MM.  Van  de  Wcycr  and  Nothomb,  whoso 
insde  erndition  touching  the  gmnd  duchy  of  Luxembcrg  was 
Dt  at  all  to  his  taste,  and  whom,  when  he  opened  his  heart  to 
m  wtimfiti*  friends,  he  called  pedants. 

If.  de  Loevestine  came  to  the  aid  of  M.  Bresson's  expiring  in- 
Boe,  and  they  put  in  operation  every  thing  they  could  imagine 
nn  die  hopes  of  the  Due  de  Lcuchtemberg;  and  in  this  they 
aeoonded  by  Lord  Ponsonby;  for  England  did  not  wish  for 
J  of  tbe  Bel^ans  a  prince  who  might  liave  become  King  of  the 
Ficncb.^ 

&i  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  the  party  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtem- 
bog  went  on  daily  gathering  strength,  because  tlie  more  wnry 
refused  to  compromise  their  own  prospects  by  declaring  against  a 
candidate  who  had  no  competitor,  m.  de  Locvestine  wrote,  there- 
loie,  to  the  Palais  Royal  that  the  election  of  Eugune  s  son  was  cer- 
tain, if  the  Due  de  Nemours  was  not  formally  proposed  in  opposition 
tobim. 

This  letter  was  immediately  sent  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  re- 
pBed  that  England  would  not  near  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  on  any 
terms.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  come  to  a  decij»ion:  the 
moments  were  precious.  M.  Bresson  set  out  for  Paris,  at  M.  do 
Loevestine*s  request,  and  brought  back  dience  an  express  authoriza- 
tion  to  state,  that  if  the  crown  were  offered  to  the  Due  de  Nemours 
it  would  be  accepted  for  liim  by  his  father. 

From  that  moment  M.  de  Ix>evestine*s  difficulties  vani.'^lied.  The 
acceptance  being  represented  as  certain,  tempteil  ambition  with  the 
prospect  of  easy  success.  The  friends*  of  France  took  courage  again, 
and  a  portion  of  the  orange?  P^^y  joined  them  from  hatred  to  the 
patriots.  An  insuTieroble  dii*tnii«t,  however,  still  lingereil  in  many 
minds.  **•  Beware,  said  the  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Ix^uchtemberg 
and  the  republicans;  **you  ore  deceived.  M.  de  I^ioevestine  is 
doubtless  an  honest  man;  but  is  he  not  the  blind  indtnmient  of  some 
intrigue?    He  affirms  non-ofEcially  that  the  Due  de  Nemours  would 
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be  granted  us;  but  do  not  M.  S^bastiani's  official  despatches  state 
the  contrary?  And  is  it  not  the  height  of  imprudence  to  put  more 
trust  in  the  declarations  of  an  individual  than  in  diplomatic  doca- 
ments?"  This  objection  had  been  foreseen.  Letters  were  written 
from  Paris  to  all  the  members  of  the  congress,  bj  the  most  eminent 

Eirsonages,  all  tending  to  confirm  M.  de  Loevestine*s  assertions, 
c  himself,  in  his  frankness,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  before  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government  that  his  mission  was  bjr 
authority;  and,  as  hesitation  still  prevailed,  he  pledged  his  word  of 
honour. 

It  was  imder  the  influence  of  these  stratagems  that  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  choice  of  a  sovereign  was  opened.  It  was  keen  and 
impassioned.  Fear  and  hope  alternately  agitated  the  consulting 
parties.  It  was  known  that  from  the  urn  placed  before  the  assembly 
might  issue,  not  only  the  weal  or  woe  of  Belgium,  but  a  profound 
change  in  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  speakers  who  most  strongly 
supported  the  nomination  of  tne  Due  de  Nemours,  were  MM.  ae 
Merode,  Charles  Rogier,  and  Charles  de  Brouck^re.  Among  them 
was  remarked  M.  Van  de  Weycr,  who,  having  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  diplomacy  in  Belgium,  ought,  it  was  thought,  to  have 
kept  silence.  The  Due  de  Leuchtembem  had  in  his  favour  MM.  de 
Stassart,  Jottrand,  de  Gerlache,  de  Rhodes,  and  Lebeau;  the  words 
of  the  latter  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  assembly. 

AMiilst  the  discussion  was  proceeding.  Lord  Ponsonby  continued, 
in  behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  sap  the  momentarily  restored 
influence  of  tlic  French  party,  whether  it  was  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  policy  of  which  that  party  was  the  dupe  and  tool,  or  that,  in 
the  exaggerated  intensity  of  his  rancour,  he  envied  France  the 
honour  of  a  favourable,  though  a  sterile  vote.  An  orangist  move- 
ment which  broke  out  in  Ghent  was  attributed  to  the  English  am- 
bassador, and  was  immediately  suppressed. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  very  day  the  congress  was  about  to  come  to 
a  decision,  Lord  Ponsonby  caused  one  of  his  secretaries,  M.  Oury, 
to  translate  a  memorandum  against  the  election  of  the  Due  ae 
Nemours,  and  he  prepared  to  go  and  read  it  to  the  assembly. 

M.  Bresson  on  his  part,  in  order  to  inchne  the  balance  m  favour 
of  the  French  prince,  communicated  a  letter  from  M.  Sebastiani  to 
the  congress.  It  stated  tliat  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
did  not  adhere  to  the  protocol  of  the  20th  January,  and  that  it  con- 
sidered the  free  consent  of  the  two  estates  as  necessary  to  the  solution 
of  all  the  difficulties  subsisting  between  Holland  and  Belgium.  This 
declaration  was  deceitful  as  die  sequel  proved ;  but  its  eflect  was  not 
the  less  decisive.  Once  more  faith  was  put  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
French  government. 

Messengers  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  between  the 
palace  of  the  rcpresentiitives  and  Lord  Ponsonby 's  hotel.  His  lord- 
ship burned  with  impatience,  and  bitterly  complained  of  his  trans- 
lator's tardiness.    At  last  the  document  was  nearly  finished,  and  the 
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caniaffe  of  the  English  ambassador  was  in  waiting,  wlien  a  messenger 
arrived  and  told  him  that  all  was  over,  and  that  upon  a  second  ballot 
the  assembly,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  had  proclaimed  the  Due  de 
Nemours  kmg  of  Belgium. 

This  decision  was  hailed  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm.  It  snatched 
Belgium  from  the  convulsions  of  anarchy.  The  city  was  illumimited. 
Joyous  acclamations  mingled  in  every  quarter  with  the  din  of  cannon. 
The  partisans  of  the  Due  de  Leuchtemberg  took  part  in  this  exulta- 
tion, some  from  dirinterestedness  and  good  faith,  others  because  they 
had  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  triumphant  candidate  for  a  hostile  vot^ 

The  Belgians  had  no  conception  that  at  the  very  time  they  were 
tesUfying  their  sympathy  with  France  by  these  touching  demonstra- 
tions, mT  de  Talleyrand  was  si^ng  in  London  the  protocol  of  the 
7th  of  February,  a  protocol  which  belied  the  last  assertions  of  M • 
S^bastiani  respecting  the  liberty  of  Belgium,  a  protocol  which  ex- 
cluded every  French  prince  from  the  throne  of  Belgium. 

The  conference  was  obeyed.  In  Paris  the  opinion  of  the  ministers 
was  for  accepting,  and  that  opinion  found  an  energetic  supporter  in 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  a  stronger  will  brcxMed  over 
France.  M.  S^bastiani  was  ordered  to  reply  by  a  refusal  to  the 
election  of  the  Due  de  Nemours:  and  such  was  tne  character  of  the 
despatch,  that  the  young  man  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  minister, 
with  a  courageous  feeling  of  pride  and  shame,  refused  to  sign  it. 

The  deputation  which  was  to  offer  the  crown  of  Belgium  to  the 
Due  dc  Nemours  was  already  on  its  way  to  Paris.  The  King  of  the 
French  received  it  with  affiibility,  and  formally  refused  the  crown 
offered  to  his  son,  allying  as  the  motives  of  his  refusal  his  little  am- 
bition, and  the  necessity  of  preserving  peace. 

All  the  sound  portion  or  the  nation  was  horror  stricken.  The 
Elni'lish  were  in  transports  of  joy. 

To  conceive  how  agreeable  Louis  Philippe's  refusal  must  have 
been  to  England  it  is  enough  to  consider  what  was  then  the  condition 
of  that  kingdom.  Her  finances  were  so  burdened  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  two  hundred  and  ten  places  in  the  treasury  had  been  resolved 
on,  and  it  was  in  preparation,  in  tliat  eminently  monarchical  coun^yi 
to  subject  the  civil  list  to  a  reduction  offensive  to  royalty.  The 
misery  of  the  working  classes  had  reached  that  dire  limit  at  which 
despair  begins.  The  potato  crop  had  wholly  failed  in  Ireland,  the 
people  of  which  country  eat  no  bread,  and  the  landowners  trembled 
m  tlie  midst  of  their  oppressive  opulence,  for  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  land  but  pale  vagrant  hordes  of  armed  paupers. 
O'Conncll  too  had  risen  amid  so  many  ruins, — a  violent  orator,  a 
tameless  and  turbulent  spirit,  a  man  all  powerful  by  the  excess  of  hia 
rancour,  and  of  his  audacity,  the  demigod  of  a  famishing  people. 
**  llie  Repeal  of  the  Union!"  was  his  cry;  it  made  every  Irish 
heart  thrill,  and  seemed  to  presage  the  horrors  of  a  sort  of 
civil  war.  To  match  this  agitation  of  slaves  for  ever  incensed, 
England  had  her  conflicting  parties,  struggling  in  furious  confusion. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry  which  had  been  overthrown, 
already  triumphing  in  the  convulfflve  exhaustion  it  had  bequeathed 
to  that  of  Lord  Gncy,  On  the  one  ade  were  the  tones,  atnirst  far 
vengeance;  on  the  other  the  whigs  en^ossed  with  the  task  of  pro^ 
curing  forgiveness  for  their  success;  below,  the  radicals  insulting  the 
defeat  of  the  former,  threatening  the  latter  with  their  support,  and 
hurrying  along  the  people  in  their  train;  aiid  as  pretext  for  then 
convulsions,  electoral  reiorm,  that  fatal  problem,  that  sacrifice  offered 
to  the  unkno?m,  that  first  blow  dealt  by  the  genius  of  modem  inno^ 
▼ation  against  that  English  aristocracy  by  which  England  subsisted. 

Hence  there  was  for  the  English  an  absolute  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing war,  or  even  of  thinking  of  it:  so  that  in  drawing  over  Belgium 
to  nerself,  France  would  have  inflicted  on  them  the  twofold  humi* 
liation  of  having  their  impotence  demonstrated,  and  their  threatt 
chastised*  Hearty  and  earnest  therefore  were  the  thanks  they  bestowed 
on  fortune.  More  than  ever  might  M.  dc  Talleyrand  now  repaid 
himself  as  a  man  of  genius:  he  was  popular  in  London. 

As  for  the  Belmans,  threatened  by  M.  Bresson,  deceived  by  M. 
Sebastiani  through  the  instrumentality  of  M.  de  Loevesdne,  humi- 
liated and  repulssd,  they  accused  France  of  all  the  evils  in  whick 
they  foimd  themselves  plimged;  and  not  sufficncntly  discriminating^ 
as  often  happens,  between  the  French  nation  and  the  government 
which  represented  it,  they  vowed  thenceforth  against  the  former  the 
same  hatred  that  already  kindled  against  her  the  heart  of  every  true 
Spaniard. 

During  this  time  a  horrible  tempest  was  gathering  in  the  noTtb, 
and  threatening  forlorn  Poland.  Invested  with  sovereign  power^ 
Clilopicki  had  exercised  it,  as  we  have  seen,  only  to  stop  the  sscendint 
marcn  of  the  revolution.  Full  of  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  cfar, 
he  continued  to  consider  himself  as  his  lieutenant,  and  it  was  for  fear 
of  rendering  ne^tiations  impossible  that  he  delayed  the  organization 
of  the  army.  The  ardent  patriots  murmured  at  this  perverse  ob» 
stinacy  in  temporising,  and  the  dictator's  popularity  suffered  in  con* 
sequence.  He  multiplied  his  enemies  by  causing  the  momentaiy 
arrest  of  the  republican  Liclewel;  and  by  refusing  to  sanction  the 
Polish  manifesto.  That  manifesto,  since  so  famous,  was  notwith- 
standing drawn  iip  with  much  dignity  and  moderation.  The  right! 
and  the  woes  of  roland  were  set  forth  in  it  in  a  tone  of  high-souled 
sadness  that  touched  the  hearts  of  every  European  people.  But  the 
dictator  had  a  soul  without  poetry,  and  a  mind  without  compass.  He 
forbade  the  printing  of  the  manifesto,  and  it  was  necessary  to  litho- 
graph it  clandestinely.     It  concluded  with  these  words: 

*'  CkkiiTinocd  that  our  liberty  and  our  independence,  far  from  ever  luiTing  httm 
huctile  as  regards  conterminal  states,  haye  on  the  ocmtrarj  senred  in  all  timet  ■•  tm 
equipoise  and  a  buckler  to  Europe,  and  can  itill  be  more  useful  to  it  than  erer,  we 
appear  lieforc  fovercigni  and  nations  with  the  certainty  that  the  Toioea  alike  of  policj 
and  of  humanity  will  be  lifted  up  in  our  favour.  Had  P^Tidence  doatined  thU  kuM 
to  per])ctual  servitude,  and  if  in  this  last  ttrugf^le  the  liberty  of  Poland  mutt  aiak 
under  the  ruins  of  her  cities  and  the  corpses  of  her  defeoders,  our  cocmj  shall  n ' 
only  over  deserts;  and  every  good  Pole  will  hare  thii  coniolation  in  hia  dynif  i 
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Tbk  gisad  md  mehoiolioly  appetl  was  addreaeed  pardcoIarlT  to 
Fxanoe.  With  her  face  tuniea  towaids  the  west,  Poland  inyoked  the 
iutelazy  geniui  of  that  Fienoh  people  which  of  yore  had  gone  toaare 
Ihe  ChnMaana  of  the  fiLoly  Land;  which  had  filled  all  the  hiatorj  of 
the  middle  i^es  with  the  yaioor  of  her  laughtt;  which  on  the  eye  of 
a  dee{>-aeaicmng  and  memorable  zeyolution  had  sent  the  noblest  of 
her  children  to  tuooour  the  youns  freedom  of  the  New  World; 
which  at  the  cloae  of  &e  eighteenm  oentoxy  had  deluged  thebatde- 
fidd  and  the  acaffiJd  with  h^  blood,  to  nropacatc  a  doctrine  of  fratep- 
Ju^ ;  whiehlastlj,  under  the  Empire,  haa  kyiwed  her  strength  in  mof* 
laleffiarts  to  open  the  finee  paths  of  the  ocean  to  the  wealcer  nations: — a 
people  of  fierjr  soldiers  and  generous  adyentuiers !  But  by  a  strange 
combination  of  historical  fataliues  a  goyemment  of  cold-blooded 
calculators  hung  heayy  on  the  necks  of  those  soldiers  and  adyea- 
turers.  At  the  very  moment  when  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistuk 
all  arms  were  outstretched  towards  France,  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais 
Boyal  suffered  the  most  humiliating  and  rigorous  conditions  to  be 
imposed  on  it  as  the  price  of  a  seoonciliation  between  it  and  the 
court  of  Russia. 

In  his  hatred  of  the  house  of  Orieans  the  emperor  had  sent  aa 
order  of  recall  to  Pozxodi  Borgo,  his  ambassador  in  France.  Ihia 
news  threw  the  court  into  consternation;  but  it  was  aware  of  the 
esteem  and  regard  entertained  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  Duo 
dc  Mortemart.  No  doubt  peace  would  be  obtained  if  such  an  inter- 
mediary were  employed.  Nicolas  pointed  him  out  as  the  only  one 
he  was  disposed  to  receiye  favourably.  The  Due  dc  Mortemartfa 
inclination  was  sounded.  He  was  loath  to  go  to  St  Petcisbuig,  and 
the  most  urgent  soUcitatioiis  were  necessary  to  prevail  on  him  to  da 
ao.  He  was  persisting  in  his  refusal  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
Count  Nesselrode,  informing  him  that  his  acccptanoe  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  emperor.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  the 
duke, — '^  AAer  your  nomination,  ama  itB  msertian  in  the  Momtewr^ 
I  will  immediately  present  my  credentials."* 

*  We  liATo  before  ttf  the  original letten of  NeMeLrode mnd  Posaodi  Borga  Tbiie 
valuable  and  unedited  doeiiineBt%  which  IL  de  Mortenuurt  b  kiud  cnoagh  to  com- 
manioate  to  oa,  aie  at  fiiOowi: 

^  The  emperor  detirea  me,  mr  dear  duke,  to  teatUy  to  jou  on  hb  part  how  agree- 
aUe  to  him  peraonaDy  if  the  mbikm  which  ii  to  bring  joa  baek  to  Ruaeia.  Undsr 
the  drcumstancct,  he  baa  deigned  to  roeuUect  that  on  taking  jrour  leare  tou  aaaured 
him  that,  if  erer  an  opportui^ty  preaented  itaelf  of  rendering  a  apecial  aenrice  to 
Ibe  union  between  Kaaaia  and  Fnnoe,  jou  would  be  ready  to  retam  to  hia  majeaty, 
in  order  to  eaert  joar  ellorU  to  obtain  a  ranlt  aa  oonfonnabla  to  the  intercata  of 
both  empires  aa  it  wodd  be  aocGHant  with  the  intentiona  and  wiahea  of  the  < 


**  You  have  iuat  proved,  mj  dear  dnke,  that  yen  are  bent  on  ftdflUing  yoor  no- 
niae.  Ula  ao^wt  ▼  takea  pleaaare  in  tdUng  Toa  thiaL  Ha  wiU  have  much  mon  piaar 
a«e  fai  repeating  it  to  you  nas  mer.    I  ahall  aay  no  aioie  to-day,  for  yo«  too  wril 


know  the  eaiperor'a  aentimenU  reganUng  yoo,  aot  to  be  aure  of  the  aatiafoctkm  it  wfll 
aflurd  hii  majeity  to  have  once  more  with  him  a  oonvade  in  arma  of  the  TotUril 
war,  wbom  ha  ia  pleaaed  to  honour  with  hk  cateem  and  coofldctwe. 
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The  fear  of  seeing  war  break  out  between  Ruasia  and  Fianoe,  if 
tbc  emperor's  wish  was  not  complied  with,  overcame  the  Due  de 
Mortcmart*s  reluctance.  Named  ambassador  of  France  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg by  the  French  government,  after  having  been  in  a  manner 
nominated  by  that  of  Russia,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  His  in- 
structions were  to  cement  as  closely  as  possible  the  alliance  between 
the  two  cabinets,  on  the  bases  laid  down  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna; 
and,  as  regarded  Poland,  to  implore  the  emperor's  clemency. 

Sebastiani  affected  to  believe  that  Poland  expected  only  pity  of 
him  who  had  been  so  lon^  her  master.  He  knew,  however,  through 
the  Polish  agent  Wolyco,  that  the  pacific  misdon  of  Lubecki  and 
Jezierski  to  the  czar  was  owing  only  to  the  personal  indecision  of 
Ae  dictator  of  Warsaw.  As  for  Poland,  Wolycki  had  not  concealed 
from  the  minister,  that  she  expected  nothing  save  from  her  sword. 

On  his  way  through  Berlin  the  Due  de  Mortemart  met  a  diplo- 
matic agent  from  Poland,  who  communicated  to  him  a  proposition 
submitted  to  the  diet  relative  to  the  dethronement  and  exclusion  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff.  Trembling  at  the  prospect  of  the  dangers 
Poland  was  about  to  bring  down  on  herseu,  and  persuaded  that, 
abandoned  by  the  French  government,  she  was  about  to  plunge  fatally 
into  a  bootless  resistance,  M.  de  Mortemart  strove  earnestly  to  di^ 
suade  from  all  violent  measures.  It  was  too  late:  Poland  was 
already  come  to  that  pass  at  which  she  could  listen  to  nothing  but 
her  despair. 

Besides,  the  reply  of  Nicolas,  so  long  expected,  had  arrived  in 
Warsaw  on  the  15th  of  January,  1831. 

The  czar  therein  encouraged  the  fidelity  of  the  dictator  by  adrmt 
flatteries,  but  he  was  determined  that  Poland  should  surrender  at 
discretion.  Chlopicki  appeared  disposed  to  obey;  the  diet,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  try  the  hazard  of  a  war  to  tne  death.  A  rup- 
ture took  place,  theren>re,  on  the  19th  of  January,  between  Chlopicld 
and  the  diet,  and  the  former  resigned  the  dictatorship,  afler  a  ter- 
rible scene,  in  which  he  gave  way  so  much  to  passion,  as  to  Idok 
and  thump  the  doors  wim  his  fists.  Czartorysti  tried  vainly  to 
calm  him,  and  in  vain  entreated  him  to  accept,  at  least,  the  command 
of  the  anny.      **  No,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  should  be  a  blackguard 

**  Permit  me  on  my  own  individoal  part,  to  express  to  joa  the  retj  sincere  plea- 
sure it  will  give  me,  my  dear  duke,  to  renew  with  you  those  relations  on  which  I 
have  always  set  so  much  yaluc. 

**  Receive  the  assurance  of  this,  as  well  as  of  my  high  oonsideration  and  sincert 
friendship. 

"  St.  Petersburg,  Dec  1 1 .  1830.  (Signed)  **  NESSELRODB.** 

**My  dear  Duke, — A  courier,  arrived  last  night,  brings  me  word  that  the  em* 
peror  will  receive  you  with  the  most  lively  satisfaction.  Of  this  you  will  find  a  for* 
ther  proof  in  the  accompanying  letter  for  you  from  Count  Nesselrode.  I  have  jiuft 
communicated  these  auspicious  particulars  to  General  Sebastiani,  who  is  gone  to  re- 
port them  to  the  king.  After  your  nomination,  and  its  insertion  in  the  MontAnvv  I 
will  immediately  present  my  credentials.  Meanwhile,  keep  all  this  to  yourselt  Speak 
of  it,  however,  to  the  king  and  the  minister,  and  despatch  with  speed  whateTer  la  to 
be  done  before  your  departure.    Receive,  &c.  &c. 

"  Thursday,  Jan.  7.  (Signed)  "POZZO  Dl  BOBOa* 
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to  aooepi  it*'  On  hearipg  this  news  the  soldiers  manifested  deep 
affliction:  the  movement  party  strove  to  stir  up  the  people  to  rioi 
against  the  ex-dictator,  and  some  went  so  £ir  as  to  accuse  him  of 
treason:  whilst  he,  in  the  confidence  of  virtue,  made  open  display  of 
his  contempt  for  such  suspicions,  and  walked  about  the  streets  of 
Warsaw  calm  and  respected. 

A  ceneralissimo  was  needed;  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
turned  on  Prince  Michael  Radziwil,  an  excellent  Pole,  but  timid 
through  modesty,  and  incapable  through  irresolution.  He  was 
selected  on  account  of  his  relationship  wim  the  house  of  Prussia,  and 
of  the  good  effect  so  great  a  name  would  have  with  the  powers. 
Chlopicki,  moreover,  in  pointing  him  out  for  the  diet's  choice,  pro* 
miaeu  to  aid  him  wiUi  his  advice.  This  being  settled,  the  sitting  of 
the  25th  of  January  took  into  consideration  the  proposal  of  the 
nimcio  Roman  Soltyk,  to  the  effect  that  Poland  shoula  be  declared 
independent,  and  the  house  of  Romanoff  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
throne.  Czartoryski  had  used  every  means  to  cai^se  the  withdrawal 
of  this  motion  which  dismayed  him.  He  saw  Soltyk;  he  laid  before 
him  the  chances  of  war,  and  showed  him  that  all  hope  of  accommo- 
dation would  be  irrevocably  cut  off;  he  tried  to  move  him  by  familj 
considerations,  or  to  bend  him  by  flattering  his  vanity.  Soltyk  re- 
mained unshaken. 

Meanwhile  the  diet  was  dubious;  it  hesitated  before  that  great 
act  which  would  leave  it  without  other  force  than  that  of  heroism. 
Jezierski,  one  of  the  negotiators  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  spoke  of  hit 
interview  with  the  czar,  and  then  read  to  the  diet  the  memorial  he 
had  laid  before  Nicolas,  and  which  the  latter  sent  back  to  him  fuH 
of  notes  written  with  his  own  hand.  One  of  these  notes  ran  thua>— 
''  I  am  king  of  Poland;  1  will  drive  her  (je  la  raulerai).  The  first 
cannon  shot  fired  by  the  Poles  shall  annihilate  Poland."  The  reading 
of  this  note  sent  a  thrill  throuch  the  whole  assembly.  Others  were 
read,  in  which  the  authors  of  the  revolution  were  insulted,  called 
miscreants,  &c.  Tliercupon  a  member  presented  himself  at  the  tri- 
bune, and  striking  the  hilt  of  his  sabre,  he  asked  if  it  was  to  be 
endured  that  a  sovereign  should  insult  men  of  honour  and  courage? 
Tlic  assembly  remained  motionless,  and  gazed  in  rilencc  on  th% 
speaker.  Anthony  Ostrowski  rose  to  support  the  motion,  and  ener^ 
getically  called  to  mind  his  father's  words  to  Alexander  on  delivering 
the  charter  to  him—**  Tliis  compact  is  sacred.  Woe  to  whoever 
shall  violate  it !"  Wolowski  attempted  to  speak  in  his  turn;  but  bj 
this  time  the  emotion  ha<l  seized  every  heart;  silence  had  ^ven  waj 
to  fearful  excitement  Suddenly  Lcauchowski  was  heara  shouting 
in  a  voice  of  thimder,  **  There  is  no  longer  a  Nicolas  T  On  the 
aiomcnt  all  the  nuncios  started  to  their  feet,  and  all  repeated  that  ter- 
rible cry,  **  \o  more  Nicolas!  No  more  emperart"  At  this  new% 
which  Uie  nuncios  hastened  to  spread  through  the  cit^,  the  peoda 
were  all  in  uproar.  Warsaw  was  illuminated  that  ni^ht,  and  ih* 
city  was  filled  witha  gloomy  enthusiasm,  and  with  that  mighty  ardouf 
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XDingled  with  mighly  perturbation,  which  Beizes  a  nation  when  it  ift 
Btruck  with  a  foreboding  of  its  end. 

Events  like  these  were  of  the  highest  interest  for  France;  they 
filled  her  at  once  with  pride  and  uneasinesB.  On  all  sides  were 
beard  expressions  of  sjrmpathy  for  her  children's  old  companions  in 
arms;  ever^  day  fresh  struggles  were  made  for  them  in  the  ohamber. 
M.  Maugmn  keenly  interrogated  the  ministryy  demanding  whether 
it  was  its  intention  to  sustain  or  to  abandon  roland,  and  whether  or 
not  France  might  oonceiye  any  hope  for  the  people  she  had  alwaje 
loYied. 

**'  Poland  has  claims  on  the  friendship  of  France,"  replied  M.  S^ 
faastianiy  ^'  she  alone  remained  faithful  to  us  in  our  days  of  adversi^. 
Her  woes  come  home  to  our  inmost  souls;  but  what  can  we  do  fiic 
her?  Four  hundred  leagues  part  us  from  that  unfortunate  people. 
Must  we  attempt  with  arms  in  our  hands  to  achieve  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  nortn  of  Europe?  It  is  the  campaigns  of  Napok^  that 
you  propose  to  ys."  Lamarque  and  Bignon  replied  with  modi 
warmth  and  eloquence.  They  indignantly  called  to  mind  thatpsr- 
tition  which  was  the  great  crnne  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ijicy 
both  insisted  that  the  rights  of  Poland  flowed  from  the  treaties  eC 
i815|  which  had  promised  that  people  a  distinct  organisation,  a 
nationality,  and  in  which  Alexander  had  pledged  himself  to  gofveni 
it  as  a  unOed  state.  They  proved  that  the  czar  was  but  the  oonsti- 
intional  king  of  Poland.  *'  Shall  we  go  and  brave  tiie  colossus  of 
the  nortii?'  exclaimed  General  Lamarque.  ^^  But  that  oolosso^ 
£irmidable  at  home,  where  the  inclemency  of  tiie  climate  TOotecti 
lum,  could  not  long  move  without  the  aid  of  tiie  English.  Xeft  td 
Imnself,  he  knows  his  vulnerable  points.  A  firm  language  and 
judicious  ne^tiations  might  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  justice,  of  mo- 
deration. These  virtues  are  no  strangers  to  the  youn^  conqueror 
who  has  crossed  the  Balkans.  He  knows,  moreover,  that  Sweden 
atill  thinks  of  Finland;  that  Turkey  is  always  ready  to  recross  tht 
I>anubc;  that  Persia  would  soon  return  to  the  Araxus;  that  tht 
Orcasaians,  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Tartars,  who  aie 
chafing  under  tiie  yoke,  long  for  the  moment  when  they  may  fly  to 
anns;  and  that  if  England  and  France  would  interfero  conjomtiy,  a 
few  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  few  frigates  passing  through  the  iW- 
danelles  and  the  Borohorus  into  the  Black  Sea,  would  carry  tenot 
along  its  coasts,  and  destroy  Sebastopol  and  its  squadron,  Odessa  and 
its  magazines." 

These  speeches  were  enthusiastically  applauded.  They  fied  and 
Inndlcd  public  opinion,  and  by  dint  of  wishing  for  tiie  safety  of 
Poland,  men  came  at  last  to  hope  for  it.  But  to  have  justice  on 
their  side  is  for  nations,  as  wdl  as  for  indi\'iduals,  but  a  sonj 
finance  of  victory. 

And  yet  the  power  of  Kussia  was  much  less  formidable  in  realitf 
VKAn  in  appearance,  and  the  opposition  orators,  such  as  MM.  I*- 
aarquei  Bignon,  and  Mauguin,  were  not  themselves  aware  in  hair 
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ttii  a  deme  the  geaevoiiB  poli^  thqr  advocstod  ivm  a  wise  and 
WDitmgUj  Dnanas  Eke  policy.  The  cxar  too  acoutately  Imew  the 
xesouroes  of  his  empire  not  to  have  been  seized  with  deep  dismay  tit 
Ae  events  in  PoLmd.  As  long  as  he  had  seen  Poland  kneem^ 
hefoie  his  an^r  in  the  person  of  CSilopicki,  he  had  diq>layed  all  the 
inordinate  pnde  of  the  deqxyt,  and  it  was  then  he  wrote  the  savage 
woids,/0  la  raulerai.  But  when  he  learned  that  the  Poles  appealed 
to  God  and  to  their  swords,  that  Qilopieki's  dictatorship  ccMild  not 
master  the  revolutioin,  and  that  the  fall  of  the  house  ot  Romanoff 
was  piononnced,  he  fell  suddenljr  into  the  utmost  despondency. 
M.  oe  Mortemart*s  carriage  was  impeded  by  the  snows  between 
Koenigsber^  and  Memel,  and  he  dia  not  reach  Warsaw  until  after 
the  energetic  resolution  passed  by  the  diet  of  Warsaw.  He  waa 
surprisod  on  his  arrival  at  the  emperor's  sadness.  Niooks  opened 
his  mind  to  the  French  ambassador  as  to  the  concessions  he  would 
have  been  inclined  to  make  to  insurgent  Poland.  Among  other 
advantages  he  would  have  insiired  it  that  of  being  governed  for  the 
future  only  by  a  Pole,  to  be  chosenby  himself  from  a  list  of  three 
candidates  presented  by  the  diet  What  a  happiness  for  Poland  if 
the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  had  by  an  energetic  and  even  m^ 
nacing  mediation,  turned  to  good  account  a  disposition  of  mind  se 
favourable  to  that  country  I 

Be  it  remembered  too,  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  was  the  least 
martial  of  all  the  princes  of  his  times.  Manoeuvres,  reviews,  par 
xadcs,  all  this  he  was  fond  of,  and  he  might  be  vaunted  as  the  best 
corporal  in  Europe.  But  the  si^ht  of  a  field  of  battle  overwhelmed 
him.  He  dreaded  too  the  openings  which  the  shocks  of  European 
war  might  afford  to  the  jealous  and  envenomed  ambition  lurkii^  in 
his  own  family:  for  Constantine  by  the  insolence  of  his  demeanoor, 
and  sometimes  by  the  haughtiness  of  his  refusals,  seemed  to  taunt 
the  czar  with  tlie  obligation  of  a  crown  conceded.  A  vehement 
difference  of  opinion  which  had  broken  out  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Turkish  war,  had  added  to  the  acrimonious  feeling  subsisting 
between  the  brothers:  the  grand  duke  had  refused  to  detach  from  the 
Polish  army  some  regiments  demanded  of  him,  but  which  in  the 
excess  of  his  caprice,  he  chose  to  require  for  his  amusement  and 
his  parades. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  February  that  Field-marshal  Diebitbk 
Sabalkanski  entered  PdLand  with  120,000  Russians  and  400  pieces 
of  cannon.  To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  the  Poles  had  but 
S5,000  infantry,  lO/XX)  cavalry,  and  \M  pieces  of  artiUeiy.  The 
remaining  forces  of  the  country,  amounting  to  15,000  men,  were  dit- 
po^'d  of  m  the  garrisons  of  Prague,  Modhn,  and  I^flnoac. 

Uiefaitch's  array  had  crossed  the  marshes  of  the  Upper  Narew 
over  the  ice,  and  was  ahut  in  between  the  Narew  and  the  Bug  as  k 
marched  towards  the  confluence  of  those  two  rivers;  but  a  niehtlf 
thuw  having  suddenly  oocurrod,  the  marshal  abruptly  dhnuiged  hii 
plan  of  campaign,  aod  determined  to  transfisr  his  Ime  of  <^>erationa 
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to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bug,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  left  wing, 
composed  of  25,000  grenadiers,  imder  the  command  of  Prince 
SzachoskoL  Chlopicki  guessed  that  this  great  movement  was  in- 
tended. He  proposed  to  cross  the  Bug,  and  &11  on  the  Russian 
columns  as  they  severally  came  up,  or  else  to  take  post  on  the  left 
bank,  to  drive  the  enemy  into  the  thawed  river,  and  prevent  its  pas- 
sage so  as  to  shut  in  Diebitch  between  two  broad  currents  which 
were  about  to  become  impassable.  Others  thought  of  burning  War- 
saw, transferring  the  war  to  another  theatre,  joining  the  revolted  Li- 
thuanians, and  pushing  on,  if  needful,  to  Constantinople,  from  which 
point,  obtaining  the  aia  of  Turkey,  they  might  keep  in  check  thehuce 
unwieldy  empire  of  the  czar.  This  plan,  if  daringly  executed,  mimt 
have  saved  Poland;  but  Radziwil  thought  only  of  gathering  all  nis 
troops  round  the  capital  and  coming  to  a  decisive  engagement  at 
Praga.  A  man  of  timid  intellect,  ne  knew  not  that  m  revolu- 
tionary times,  nations  are  saved  by  the  means  that  would  be  de- 
structive to  those  regularly  governed. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  Polish  army  deployed  on  all  the 
line  extending  from  the  marshes  of  Zastaw  to  Kavenczyn.  Chlo- 
picki, the  de  facto  commander-in-chief,  reckoned  on  choosing  hii 
neld  of  battle  between  Grochow  and  the  Alder  Wood;  but  no 
sooner  had  Coimt  Pahlen  debouched,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men, 
from  the  forest  of  Milosna,  than  General  Szembec,  followed  by  the 
Zimirski  division,  attacked  him  opposite  Wawer.  Instead  of  an  ordi- 
nary engagement  it  was  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  combat  that  took 
place  on  the  ver^  of  the  forest.  The  Russians  were  driven  back 
aj^n  and  again  mto  the  forest,  until  Rosen  coming  up  to  their  as* 
fiistance  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  the  assailants  were  forced  to 
&11  back  on  Grochow,  favoured  in  their  retreat  by  General  Kruko- 
wiecki. 

The  next  day,  February  20,  the  Polish  army,  which  had  lost  bnft 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  ground,  had  on  its  right  flank  the  Vistuk, 
and  the  Alder  Wood  on  its  left.  Behind  it  was  Warsaw,  which 
offered  it  an  asylum,  but  it  was  horrible  to  think  that  in  case  of  dis- 
aster an  army  of  45,000  men  would  have  only  one  bridge  over  which 
to  effect  its  retreat.     Victory  was  for  Poland  a  matter  of  neoesnty. 

Diebitch  sought  to  carry  the  Alder  Wood,  which  was  the  key  of 
the  position.  It  was  held  by  Skrzynecki  and  Gielguds'  bricade, 
whicn  occupied  the  skirt  of  the  wo<)d.  Rosen  came  up  witn  six 
regiments  of  infantry,  supported  by  36  pieces  of  cannon,  crowning 
the  Dombrowa  Gora  sumnuts.  The  tight  began  man  to  man  with  the 
bayonet.  Rosen's  grenadiers  entering  tlie  wood  were  thrice  dziven 
out,  and  the  open  ground  on  the  outskirts  was  covered  with  ihd 
dead.  Count  Witt's  cavalry  came  up  to  support  tliem,  but  tha 
Polish  artillery,  spreading  into  a  crescent,  poured  a  cross  fire  upon  it, 
routed  it,  and  separated  it  by  a  line  of  gore  from  the  Russian  gre* 
nadiers,  who  could  no  longer  retreat  or  advance. 
VUdqiprised  and  furious  at  seeing  his  troops  decimated  by  an  enemj 
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•b  inferior  in  iiimil)er8,  Diebitch  put  an  end  to  Hie  engwement,  and 
reaolred  to  await  the  arrival  of  Prince  Szachoflkol,  wnom  he  had 
left  in  the  rear.  The  plain  was  strewed  with  dead;  there  were  Rut- 
sian  regiments  which  the  grape  had  reduced  to  the  number  of  a 
battalion ;  the  two  annies  concluded  a  truce  of  three  hours  to  bury 
their  dead;  but  exhausted  with  fatigue  after  a  carnage  of  thirty-six 
hours,  they  prolonged  the  truce  for  three  days.  Prince  SzachoskoT, 
whose  raarcn  the  commander-in-chief  had  been  unable  to  stop,  ar* 
rived  at  Nieporent  on  the  23d  of  February,  after  passing  the  Narew 
without  obstacle. 

Daybreak  on  the  25th  beheld  both  armies  ranged  in  order  of 
battle.  Forty-five  thousand  Poles  conft-onted  more  than  one  hun* 
dred  thousand  Russians.  Silence  prevailed  in  both  camps.  The 
Polish  generals  held  a  council  of  war  in  a  cabin ;  but  the  odds  were 
too  great,  and  they  were  filled  with  discouragement.  Chlopicki, 
despairing  of  the  salvation  of  his  country,  shed  tears  of  rage.  Mean- 
while the  generals  of  each  division  were  at  their  posts.  Skrzy- 
necki's  division,  reinforced  by  the  Jaucheurs'*,  occupied  the  centre. 
Szembec  was  on  the  right,  in  possession  of  Grrochow  and  protected  by 
the  marshes  of  the  Vistula.  On  the  left  wing  Zimirski  occupied 
the  Alder  Wood. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  battle  began  along  the  whole  line. 
Diebitch  strove  at  any  cost  to  get  possession  of  the  Alder  Wood, 
the  key  to  the  position.  Chlopicki  sent  orders  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
extremity.  Zimirski's  division  fought  there  with  desperate  deter- 
mination, and  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  At  last  by  force 
of  men  and  cannon  the  field-mardial  made  himself  master  of  the 
wood,  planted  his  artillery  there,  and  attacked  the  second  line  of 
the  Poles,  commanded  by  Skrzynecki.  That  general  received  or- 
ders to  repulse  the  Russians  and  recover  the  wood.  Chlopicki  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  both  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers,  they  charged  into  the  nght  side  of  the  wood,  and  drove 
out  the  Lithuanians  at  the  bayonet  point,  who,  retreating^ in  dis- 
order threw  the  whole  army  into  alarm  and  coniusion.  This  wa« 
the  precise  moment  for  a  cliarge  of  cavalry.  Chlopicki  sent  orders 
to  that  effect  to  General  Lubienski,  but  the  latter  refused  to 
obey.  Maddened  and  desperate,  Chlopicki  dashed  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy,  and  replied  to  the  aides-de-camp  who  applied  to  him 
for  orders,  '*  Go  and  ask  Radziwil;  as  for  me,  I  seek  out  death.** 
He  was  soon  unhorsed  by  a  shell,  and  was  secretly  carried  off  from 
the  field  of  battle;  but  the  news  of  his  wound  was  spread  through 
the  army  and  filled  it  with  consternation. 

Meanwhile  the  field-marshal  had  put  all  his  reserves  in  motion; 
Prince  Szachoskoi,  who  had  been  fignting  all  the  morning  at  Bialo- 
Ifiikii,  baffled  the  experience  of  the  veteran  Knikowiecki,  deceived 
him  as  to  his  manoeuvres,  and  leaving  his  rear-guard  to  keep  the 

*  Infantry  armed  with  a  weapon  peculiar  to  Fulaod,  fomewkat  rvscmbling  a 
fc)  the  blade  let  ftraight  upon  ita  handle. 
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Polish  general  in  pky,  at  length  effected  Us  junction  with  IXebitch. 
Surrounded  by  a  battery  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  that  poured  a 
murderous  slanting  fire  upon  his  ranks,  Skrzynecki  retr^ited  and 
abandoned  the  wood.  Dieoitch  then  brouj^ht  up  his  15,000  caTaLry, 
who  charged  into  the  plain,  preceded  by  mly-eight  pieces  of  flying 
artillery.  Conspicuous  in  the  mass  were  the  famous  cuirassiers  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  same  that  had  entered  Paris  in  1813  at  the  head 
of  the  allied  forces.  The  Polish  in&ntry  had  rallied,  and  now  pre- 
sented a  ixesh  front,  which  remained  impenetrable  to  the  hulans; 
but  the  Szcmbec  division  unable  to  resist  the  impetuous  ehazve  of 
the  hussars,  save  way  and  fell  back  in  good  order  on  Prajga,  whilst 
a  battalion  of  recruits  made  a  dastardly  retreat  over  the  ice  of  the 
Vistula,  and  carried  terror  and  dismay  into  Warsaw.  At  this  mo- 
ment all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  north,  watching  for  the  ar* 
rival  of  Krukowiecki's  division,  which  had  been  victorious  at  Bialo- 
lenka ;  Krukowiecki  remained  motionless,  like  Grouchy  at  Waterloa 
To  add  to  this  disaster,  the  approaches  to  Praea  were  chooked  op 
by  multitudes  of  bewildered  peasants,  heafM  of  dead  and  dyinff ,  and 
sumptuous  ecjuipo^  employed  in  the  carria^  of  the  wounded,  and 
drenched  with  plebeian  blood.  The  disorder  was  immense;  the 
night  had  fallen,  the  air  was  filled  with  smoke  and  rent  with  groans. 
In  order  to  unmask  the  batteries  at  the  head  of  the  brid^  Mak- 
chowski  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  Praga,  and  the  flames  kghted  up 
that  scene  of  disaster,  the  Beresina  of  Poland.  The  women  and 
children  of  Warsaw  utter  shrieks  of  despair;  but  workmen  with 
axes  in  their  hands,  hurrying  firom  the  ola  city,  in  an  instant  break 
down  the  obstacles,  clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  leave  the  passagei 
&ec.  Upon  this  the  infantry  again  formed  in  line,  and  checked  Uie 
Russian  cavalry  by  a  well-sustained  fire.  The  Albert  cuirassers, 
passing  between  the  squares,  imprudently  pushed  on  as  fiu:  as  to  the 
second  Polish  line.  Their  heavy  squadrons,  sinking  in  the  mud, 
were  soon  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  Their  ranks  ploughed  up  bj 
conm*eve  rockets,  and  furiously  charged  by  the  white  lancers,  all  that 
brilliant  cavalry  of  Prince  Albert  was  annihilated,  and  widi  kmd 
hurrahs  the  pikemcn  rushed  on  and  struck  down  all  who  had  escaped 
the  lance  and  the  bayonet.  Thus  was  France  avenged,  and  it  waa 
by  the  hands  of  the  Poles  that  the  old  advanced  guard  of  the  in- 
vasion was  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  terrible  day  was 
fatal  to  five  thousand  Poles,  and  cost  the  Russians  the  iSte  otihdi 
officers,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  men  put  horsde  combat, 

I^ight  closed  in,  and  the  cannonade  ceased.  Skrzynecki  and 
Szenibcc  were  for  following  up  the  victory,  and  proposed  to  the 
commander-in-chief  that  th<»y  should  full  on  the  Russians  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  Radziwil  was  afraid  that  the  only  bridge  of  Praga 
would  be  carried  away  by  the  ice.  He  gave  orders  to  retreat,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  whilst  Diebitch  marched 
his  army  back  into  the  forest. 
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Whilst  these  events,  were  engrossing  tlie  attention  of  Europe,  tlie 
Sang  of  the  French  was  busied  in  consoudating  his  dynasty,  and  was. 
calmly  pursuing  the  accomphshmentof  his  designs.  Seeing  the  leadeica* 
of  the  bourgeoisie  thronging  round  his  throne,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  ignorance,  and  narrow  mindedness,  he  had  ceased  to  render  them 
flattery  for  flattery.  He  became  less  cautiously  reserved  in  his  man- 
ners ;  his  language  daily  grew  more  conformable  to  his  sentimentSL 
The  popularity  which  had  been  so  eagerly  courted  at  first,  not  fix>m 
natural  inclination,  as  in  Lafayette's  case,  seemed  now  to  be  held  i& 
little  account.  There  began  even  to  be  an  undis^ised  tendency  to 
talk  in  a  style  betraying  poUtical  sentiments  which^  till  then,  had 
been  kept  half  concealed. 

At  this  period  deputations  were  sent  to  the  Idnj;  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  That  from  the  town  of  Graillac  having  said, ''  Abroad 
France  desires  to  be  independent  of  the  foreigner,  within  she  would 
be  independent  of  factions,"  the  king  replied, ''  Should  the  neces- 
sities of  the  country  oblige  me  to  call  on  tne  national  guards  and  all 
the  citizens  to  defend  our  independence  against  foreign  aggression,  I 
should  make  the  appeal  with  entire  conndence;  but  I  hope  the  ne* 
ccssity  will  not  exist  We  must  not  alone  cherish  peace,  we  most 
avoid  every  thing  that  might  provoke  war.  Aaregardsaomestic  policy, 
we  will  endeavour  to  maintain  a  juste  milieu,^*  The  secret  was  out; 
the  character  of  the  system  to  be  pursued  was  declared. 

These  words  of  the  king  resounded  through  all  France.  Some 
thought  that  the  monarch  was  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportuni^  of 
gaining  credit  with  foreign  cabinets  for  his  courage  in  stemming  the 
heady  current  of  popular  feeling.  Every  body  remarked  the  tmusual 
cleumcss  and  precision  of  his  language. 

It  rcmainea  to  be  known  in  what  manner  the  active  passions  that 
demanded  of  the  revolution  an  object  and  an  issue,  were  to  be 
repre^^  and  stilled.  In  the  violent  situation  of  French  society,  it 
had  need  of  an  innovating  government  in  default  of  one  of  a  warlike 
character.  Now  the  chance-medley  ^vcmment,  thrown  up  by  the 
three  days,  breathed  only  hatred  of  innovations  and  dread  of  war. 
Some  fearful  explosion  was  therefore  to  be  expected ;  and  the  exe- 
cutive, in  its  impotence  to  ^vent  it,  prepared  the  means  of  re<- 
nied^ing  it  when  it  should  have  broken  out  They  talked  of  pur- 
cluu^ing  arms,  provisioning  the  fortresses,  ievyinir  troops,  and  rein* 
r  )rcing  the  garrisons,    mver  had  preparations  for  war  been  made 
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with  so  much  zeal  as  from  the  moment  when  it  had  been  finally 
resolved  to  leave  the  sword  of  France  in  its  sheath.  The  govern- 
ment in  fact  had  need  of  soldiers  either  a^nst  Europe  or  against 
domestic  insurgents.  The  national  guard  itself  no  longer  sufficed  to 
allay  the  jealous  fears  of  the  executive  or  to  secure  impunity  for  its 
errors. 

But  these  military  preparations  would  necessarily  occasion  consi- 
derable expense.  The  budget  of  1831,  presented  by  M.  Liaffitte, 
suddenly  msclosed  the  depui  of  the  yawning  gulf  That  budget 
amounted  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
millions  of  francs. 

This  was  three  hundred  millions  added  to  the  burden  which  the 
country  had  endured  under  the  Restoration. 

In  reality  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  this.  For  the  essential 
thin^  as  regards  taxation  is  not  so  much  its  amount  as  the  manner 
in  which  that  amount  is  employed:  and  since  the  concentration  of 
capital  increases  its  efficiency  in  a  manifold  ratio,  the  heaviest  taxes 
are  the  most  fruitful  of  good  results  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent 
and  honest  executive.  But  for  fifteen  years  liberalism  had  waged 
unceasing  war  on  the  principle  of  authority,  and  liberal  doctrmes 
had  grown  upon  the  public  mind,  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  madly  prodigal  government.  The  announcement  of 
the  amount  of  the  budget  was  therefore  received  with  fear  and  dis* 
satisfaction.  Egotists  snook  their  heads  at  the  chimera  of  cheap 
government;  and  the  young  complained  of  a  peace  that  was  as  cosdy 
as  war,  and  were  indignant  at  the  thought  that  the  expences  oif 
inaction  should  be  the  same  as  those  to  be  incurred  for  gloiy. 

The  Icgitimatists  on  their  part  dwelt  pointedly  on  the  absurdity  of 
so  many  deceptions.  They  groaned  tnumphantly  over  the  increase 
of  expense  on  the  one  hand  and  the  diminution  of  income  on  the 
other.  They  called  to  mind  with  pitying  pride,  that  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1830  there  had  been  an  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure; whereas  on  the  contrary,  in  the  five  latter  months  the  de- 
ficit had  been— in  August,  5,651,000fr. ;  in  September,  6,881,OOOfr.; 
in  October,  5,454 ,000fr.;  in  November,  l,041,000fr.;  and  in  De- 
cember, 12,377,OOOfr.  Tlicn  adding  to  the  gross  amount  of  these 
deficits  the  30,000,000  lent  to  commerce,  and  the  54,000,000  esU- 
matcd  increase  of  expenditure  in  1830,  they  called  on  the  genius  of 
the  revolution  to  confess  itself  bankrupt,  and  they  showed  at  the 
very  pc^rtal  of  the  opening  year  a  deficit  of  more  than  a  hundred 
millions  for  which  the  country  they  said  had  to  thank  the  revolution 
alone. 

Tlic  moral  interests  of  society  seemed  still  more  compromised  than 
the  material.  All  was  tumult  and  confusion  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Ilie  spirit  of  inquiry  now  knew  no  bounds,  and  it  set  about  wan- 
der! n^r  from  the  safe  i>ath,  with  an  indc-cribable  and  elaborate  per- 
versity. 
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Mingling  cynical  errors  with  some  bold  truths,  the  St  Simonions 
laboured  in  the  Ghbe  to  shake  all  the  old  foundations  of  social 
order.  That  industry  should  be  roinilatcd  in  obedience  to  an  au- 
thority self-constituted  and  sole  judge  of  its  own  le^tinuicy;  that 
production  should  be  concentrated  to  exccs^s,  and  its  advantages 
portioned  out  in  the  ratio  of  merit;  that  the  transmission  of  pro- 
perty should  be  abolished  as  well  as  that  of  offices;  that  marriage, 
the  legalization  of  adultery,  should  give  place  to  the  sovereignty  of 
inclination  and  to  the  emancipation  of  pleasure  ;  that  the  empire  of 
society  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  family ;  such  were  the 
doctnnes  then  undergoing  elaboration  at  the  hands  of  young  men, 
mystical  and  sensual,  but  full  of  talent,  energy,  and  zeal.  Their 
moral  philosophy  was  summed  up  in  these  words,  *'  To  each 
according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works;" 
and  beholding  with  indignation  the  vices  of  a  social  system,  in 
which  recompenses  were  bestowed  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  ser- 
vices, they  congratulated  themselves  on  the  apparent  wisdom  of  their 
formula ;  until  a  loftier  school  promulgated  the  laws  of  a  superior 
morality,  and  de<luccd  from  the  diversity  of  natural  powers  not  the 
inequality  of  rights,  but  that  of  duties. 

Tliese  intensely  exciting  investigations  were  carried  on  amidst  a 
thousand  aimless  anxieties,  and  iiirious,  though  singularly  frivolous 
contentions.  The  liberals,  after  their  victor)',  had  divided  into  two 
camp,  that  of  movement  and  that  of  rcmtance^  s^jnorous  wonls  an- 
swering to  little  more  tlian  men*  instincts — vague  words,  by  means 
of  which  the  disnutimts  concealtHl  irom  themselves  the  uncertainty 
of  their  aims  and  the  emptiness  of  their  maxims  and  belief 

llien  came  a  small  number  of  republicjm  democrat^,  already 
assuming  for  their  war-cry  the  alu^lition  of  the  i>roletary  csiste,  and 
the  bourgeois  republicans,  the  logicians  of  liberalism,  who  contenteil 
thems(?lve3  with  shouting  to  their  friends  of  the  day  Ix^fore,  •'  Tlic 
work  of  destruction  is  not  comjJtrte:  why  is  royalty  standing  when 
every  thin/o;  else  is  prostrate?"  I-»a»tly,  that  nothing  might  be  want<»d 
t4>  this  noisy  war  in  the  dark,  champions  were  seen  entering  the 
lists  who  invoked  the  Empire  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

In  this  vast  whirl win<l  ol'  interests,  thoughts,  and  principles,  it 
was  SiMrcely  Xo  lx»  expected  that  religion  should  escajK*  untouched. 
Religious  reforms  were  attempted,  S4»me  of  them  futile,  others  of 
moment.  A  priest,  nameil  Chatel,  took  ujx)n  him  to  introduce  the 
vulg:ir  tongue  into  the  service  of  the  church,  a  schismatical  pro- 
ce<Hling  evincing  no  depth  of  judgment,  Ixvause  it  divwtetl  of 
all  iny>tery,  that  is  to  say,  of  uU  poetr)',  the  prayers  which  ascend 
from  simple  souls  to  (lod. 

liut  amongst  the  religious  reformers  of  the  period  there  was  ono 
wlio  filled  the  age  with  his  name.  Whikt  the  Saint  Simonians 
were  talking  in  tlie  Globe  of  reft  inning  s«x:iety,  &I.  tie  Lamennais, 
wltli  much  more  weight  and  learning,  and  not  less  Mat^  talked  in 
the  Atruir  of  regenurating  the  church.     Deploring  the  mUtakca 

2d 
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committed  by  the  illustrious  Bossuet,  and  assailing  the  doctrine  of 
Gallicanism  as  one  which  had  never  done  aught  but  transfer  to  royal 
tyranny  wliat  it  inasted  on  taking  from  the  high  guardianship  of  the 
popes,  M.  dc  Lamennais  and  his  disciple,  the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  de* 
mandcd  that  the  church  should  become  independent  of  the  state; 
that  the  influence  of  the  executive  should  no  longer  clog  the  juris- 
diction and  the  educational  functions  of  the  churcn;  that  the  cleEsy 
should  be  more  directly  subordinate  to  the  papal  see;  and  that  m 
priest  should  be  paid  Dy  his  flock:  but  at  the  same  time  they  de« 
clarcd  execrable  the  maxim  of  the  GralUcans,  that  a  prince,  once  esta- 
blished, may  do  what  he  pleases  with  impunity,  as  though  there 
were  to  be  no  other  remedy  for  tyranny  than  the  will  of  the  tyrant 
himself;  they  applauded  beforehand  all  revolutions  produced  by  a 
just  resistance  to  brute  force:  in  a  word,  they  avowed  themselvei 

E artisans  of  the  sovereignty  of  die  people,  supporting  their  views 
y  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  and  without  troubling  themselyes 
to  consider  if  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  a  political  sense,  did 
not  infer  the  sovereignty  of  the  flock  in  matters  of  religion.  It  k 
obvious  how  much  happy  temerity  there  was  in  these  notions.  It 
was  ultramontanisiu  summoned  to  the  aid  of  Ubcrty;  it  was  the  des- 
potism of  kings  immolated,  by  order  of  heaven,  to  those  two  great 
powers,  the  pope  and  the  people.  The  Avenir  was  seized;  but 
being  eloquently  defended  by  M.  Janvier,  and  its  doctrines  approred 
by  the  law  ofliccrs  of  the  crown,  it  was  acquitted;  a  triumpn  which 
was  ibr  ]M.  de  Lamennais  but  the  commencement  of  a  career  of  per- 
secution. 

ijiit  what  could  persecution  avail  against  a  man  of  his  cast?  If 
you  would  know  how  much  he  was  capable  of  enduring  in  soul  and 
through  the  force  of  thought,  you  had  but  to  mark  how  feeble  was 
his  body,  how  weak  was  his  voice,  how  sickly  and  furrowed  his 
countenance,  which  yet  gave  tokens  of  imconqucrable  firmneas  in 
the  vigorous  lines  of  the  mouth  and  the  iire  of  the  eyes.  Endowed 
^vith  a  sensibility  made  up  in  a  manner  of  violence  and  tendemess, 
impetuous  in  temper,  yet  full  of  charity,  ardent  and  resigned  by 
turns,  in  him  the  tribune  was  exalted  into  the  apostle,  and  the  aoT- 
dier  into  the  martyr.  Variable,  moreover,  in  his  convictions,  from 
\n^  very  devotedness  and  sincerity,  his  passion  for  truth  was  chazao* 
tcrised  by  that  sort  of  despotism  which  ariws  from  the  habit  of  soti- 
tarv  meditation;  and  without  the  least  tenderness  for  errors,  his  own 
included,  he  was  ready  to  do  and  dare  every  thing  against  others  and 
airainst  himself. 

Amidst  all  this  arritation,  and  in  presence  of  Fuch  adversaries,  the 
cxrcutive  daily  showed  a  more  and  more  shrinking  bearing.  Instead 
ol'  j.uttinjr  itself  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  movement,  to  rule  and 
direet  it,  the  frovi'mnient  treated  the  nascent  ideas  with  petty  pK^ 
vueatiims  or  indlflcrcnee.  The  ministry  of  the  interior,  occupied  by 
M.  <le  Montidivet,  was  wlioUy  engrossed  with  court  intrigues,  and 
with  administrative  or  inferior  puUcc  details.  No  high  presiding 
intelligence  was  evident  on  the  part  of  the  government.     Authority 
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caite  iQ  W  icflurded  only  as  an  obetade, — thence  its  dilsere^t:  For 
it  is  tlie  lot  <H  ^ore^mmentB,  created  by  revolutions,  to  be  respected 
only  on  condition  of  their  proving  their  importance,  and  com* 
pensating,  by  the  splendour  of  their  services,  for  their  deficiency  in 
the  prestiae  belonging  to  an  independent  origin. 

'£he  cnambers  meanwhile  pursued  their  labours.  A  law  was 
l^assedf*  providing  that,  for  the  future,  the  number  of  councillors  or 
judges  in  the  courts  of  asmae  should  be  reduced  from  five  to  three; 
tliat  a  majority  of  seven  votes  in  the  jury  should  be  decisive  against 
Ae  accused;  and  that  certain  articles  of  the  code  of  criminal  instruc- 
iion  should  be  annulled,  as  hostile  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  JVltv. 
It  is  the  nature  of  the  institution,  as  every  one  knows,  that  the  junk- 
men are  to  determine  whetlicr  tlic  offence  is  proved,  and  it  is  for  the 
judge  to  apply  the  penalty.  Now,  according  to  the  code  dUnttmc- 
ti&n  criminale,  the  judges  of  the  law  were,  in  a  given  case,  to  liavc 
a  share  in  determining  the  fact;  and  thus  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  the  two  claraes  of  judccs  was  vitiated,  if  not  destroyed. 
The  chambers,  by  reviving  that  uistinction,  effected  a  useful,  though 
partial  reform. 

Already,  thanks  to  the  active  and  persevering  solicitations  of  the 
avocat  Patomi,  an  order  of  the  12th  November,  1830,  countersigned 
by  Dupont  de  TEurc,  had  re-established  the  institution  of  juries  in 
Corsica,  where  it  liad  been  suppressed  by  Buonaparte. 

Tlicse  concessions  were  not  enough  to  relieve  the  government  from 
the  unpopularity  under  which  it  Liboured.  This  increased  when  the 
chambers  were  seen  adopting  with  alacrity  a  lawf  transforming  into 
an  impot  de  quotite  the  personal  contribution  which  had  till  tlicn  been 
uunilxnxl  among  the impots de  repartiti<m,X  Hme no  doubt  liad in- 
troduccxl  serious  abuses  and  gross  inequalities  into  the  apportioning  of 
the  contingents,  and  in  justification  of  the  new  law  an  uistance  could 
be  fchown  of  a  wealthy  deportment  in  wliich  the  personal  contribution 
was  only  at  the  mtc  of  94  centimes  per  h(»ad,  whilst  it  amounted  to 
Ifr.  87c.  in  a  much  poorer  department.  But  to  substitute  in  the  ap« 
portionmcnt  and  collection  of  the  personal  contribution,  the  direct 
and  in«»x()rable  intervention  of  the  treasury  agents  for  tlie  fraternal 
amuigemcnts  of  the  associated  tax-payers,  was  not  this  to  take  away 

*  AilopUtI  pmvUioDally  hy  thv  chamber  of  (k-putici,  Jan.  11,  IS31;  amended  b^ 
the  rfianiU'n  of  peerv.  Fob.  11,  1831 ;  and  diflnitlvtly  adoiititl  Feb.  2C,  1S3I. 

t  1*aii«e<l  Xvy  the  chamber  Of  di<potics  Jan.  S€,  1S31,  and  dcfinitiTelv  adi>pted 
Maivh  17,  isil. 

I  Tin*  imitotde  repartition  Is  that  <if  which  the  k-Kiilative  authority  fixes  the  sum 
total  U'fon'iiand,  and  which  it  apportioM  out  amonKut  the  tlepartmeut«,  tlie  (k'|mrt- 
ti^fuin  amonir  the  amtmliMementji.  thofte  hitter  among  the  ctmmnnea,  and  the  com- 
muiK'«  amoiiK  tlie  indiTidual  iidiabitanta. 

'Vhv  niiMiunt  uf  tlie  impot  de  tjuotiie  is  nut  fixt<«l  UTurt-luuxl ;  each  indivithud  fimU 
l.tin«4ir  in  imiiH'<liHtc'  cuntart  with  the  fifc,  which  K-rks  tlie  impost  upon  him  ui  • 
corilintr  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  law. 

In  tlu'iM/Mliir  rriNirriiioN,  whii*h  i«  a  real  ctnnposition  lietwc-en  IIm*  pnTmmrnt 
u:.'\  tlic  localities,  the  fisc  cannot  naliM.*  more  tlian  tlie  sum  flxi'd,lmt  it  cuiin«>t  ivul- 
i-«  \t^%.  In  the  impdt  dequotitf,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  all  the  oust  and  trouble  ui 
CiAki:  lion,  and  iDcvra  all  the  cbaiicct  thent<  guud  and  bad. 

2p2 
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from  the  unfortunate  the  advantage  of  a  needful  protection,  and  to 
render  the  collection  of  the  tax  harsh,  difficult,  and,  above  all,  pre- 
carious? And  if  it  was  true  that  some  departments  were  dispropor- 
tionately burdened,  why  not  have  recourse  to  a  more  equitable  allot- 
ment and  modify  the  application  of  the  system  without  abruptly 
destroying  its  principle  r  Such  were  the  arguments  oficred  agamst 
the  law;  and  as  its  avowed  object  was  to  anient  the  income  of  the 
TOvcmmcnt,  the  innovation  was  held  in  odmm,  as  fiscal  tyranny  in 
disguise  and  an  attack  on  the  existence  of  the  poor. 

Discussions  of  higher  importance  soon  engaged  the  public  attention. 

The  centralization  established  by  the  Convention,  and  carried  to 
its  njost  extreme  limits  by  Napoleon,  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
constituted  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  France.  Unity  was  whtk 
had  enabled  the  party  of  the  mountain  to  dismay  and  vanquish 
Europe.  From  unity  flowed  all  the  prodigies  of  the  great  imperial 
adventure.  And  yet  from  tlie  day  it  nad  ceased  to  be  necessary  that 
France  should  be  one  soldier,  the  excess  of  centralization  had  become 
a  cause  of  cner\'ation  to  the  country.  At  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writiu!^  the  history,  most  of  the  communes  of  France  were  vcge-" 
tating  in  a  state  scarcely  credible  of  ignorance,  egotism,  wretched- 
ness and  langour :  there  was  no  mote  esprit  de  carps,  no  collective  pas- 
sions, no  prescriptive  usages.  The  blood  had  suiTered  a  revulsion 
from  all  parts  of  the  social  body  to  the  surcharged  heart.  And  what 
was  the  result?  A  marvellous  ardour  ending  in  impotence  and  scep- 
ticism, the  concentration  of  all  forces  inferrmg  that  of  all  ambitions; 
the  desire  of  display  carried  to  effrontery;  an  immense  absorption 
for  a  little  radiation,  and  intellects  the  most  original  perverted  by  the 
mania  of  imitation,  the  love  of  gain,  the  despotism  of  fashion,  or  im- 
patient desire  of  success;  competition  and  its  frauds,  charlatanism  and 
Its  scandals,  stimulations  witliout  number,  but  to  evil  ratlicr  than  to 
good ;  incalculable  resources,  but  more  adapted  to  pamper  vain  illu- 
sions than  to  satisfy  legitimate  hopes;  civilization,  in  fine,  exhausting 
its  lies  and  its  miracles  to  render  man  guilty  and  wretched, — such  was 
imder  the  influence  of  an  ill  understood  centralization  the  Ufc  of  the 
capital.     France  around  Paris  was  the  void  around  chaos. 

As  for  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things  they  were  of  old  date. 
Encompassed  by  plots,  snares,  and  treasons,  seeing  none  but  enemier 
witliin  and  without,  around  and  at  its  feet,  the  Convention  was  ol^ 
ligcd  to  know  every  thing  and  regulate  every  thing.  Accordingly 
it  suppressed  the  communes,  made  its  way  into  the  bosoms  of  fami- 
lies by  means  of  its  agents,  and  lading  hold  on  the  whole  life  of  the 
citizens,  made  them  breathe  but  its  own  breath.  Not  content  with 
making  tlic  jLjcneral  interests  radiate  towards  itself  (a  plan  which  con- 
stitutes the  force-giving  system  of  political  centralization),  it  had  am- 
centratod  in  its  own  hands  tlie  direction  of  all  local  interests — a  couxsa 
wherein  consists  the  stifling  system  of  administrative  centralization. 

Tlien  came  Napoleon ;  and  he  would  not  separate  the  two  systems, 
because,  like  the  Convention,  he  had  need  of  an  all-absorbing  die- 
taton^hip,  men  being  but  the  figures  in  the  calculations  of  his  genius. 
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When  Napolecm  was  fettered,  France,  which  moved  in  him,  sud- 
denly lost  all  movement  as  a  collective  body.  But  as  Paris  remained 
the  centre  of  all  business  down  to  the  very  smallest,  it  retained 
a  tumultuous  agitation  as  a  relic  of  the  Empire.  Thus  political 
centralization,  miich  is  a  good»  was  dead;  admmistrative  centraliza- 
tion, which  is  an  evil,  survived:  the  consequence  was  a  peddling 
despotism  instead  of  one  on  a  grand  scale.  An  authority,  whose 
very  excesses  were  rich  in  great  results,  gave  place  to  a  barren,  red- 
tape  tjranny;  and  a  government  of  statesmen  was  found  to  have 
bequeathed  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  a  government  of  clerks. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  was,  therefore,  how  to  establish  political 
centralization  on  large  bases  and  to  destroy  administrative  centraliza- 
tion. In  other  words  it  was  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  confer 
on  the  state  the  right  of  acting  supremely  in  all  great  matters;  of 
exercising  a  moral  ^dance  over  the  pubhc  mind  through  the  rites 
of  religion,  education,  public  festivities,  and  theatrical  entertain- 
ments; of  establishing  public  credit  by  the  suppression  of  private 
banks;  of  undertaking,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  j>rivate  companies, 
the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  the  working  of  mines,  &c.; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  of  conferring  on  the  commune  the  right  of 
providing,  at  its  own  instance  at  least,  if  not  independently  of  all 
control,  for  the  repairs  of  the  church  and  the  Hotel  de  Villc,  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  burial  ground,  and  the  embellishment  of 
the  town,  in  a  word  for  all  requisite  matters  of  a  special  kind. 

Unfortunately  the  chambers  which  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
important  problem,  were  incapable  not  only  of  solving  it,  but  even 
of  duly  propoimding  it.  Already  in  ratiiying  in  the  charter  the 
equality  of  religions,  liberty  of  teaching,  and  industrial  competition, 
they  had  annihilated  real  political  centralization  and  stripped  the 
state  of  its  most  natural,  its  highest,  and  its  most  necessary  pre- 
rogatives. To  complete  this  work  of  folly  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  strengthen  administrative  centralization  by  taking  from 
the  commune  all  freedom  of  action,  every  principle  of  life.  This 
thev  (lid  by  their  law  regarding  municipal  organization. 

llie  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  laborious  and  con- 
fused. The  majority  were  for  having  the  commune  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  the  central  authority.  They  demanded,  consequently, 
that  the  mayor  and  his  adjoints  should  be  named  by  the  king  in  the 
principal  towns,  and  by  the  prefect  in  those  of  less  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  formation  of  the  municipal  council  they  did  not  ven- 
ture too  openly  to  repudiate  the  elective  principle,  but  they  allowed 
it  but  a  very  restricted  application.  The  minority  maintained  tliat 
the  commune  could  never  be  healthily  organized  until  all  the  in- 
habitants should  have  votes  in  the  election  of  the  mayor,  the  ad- 
joints, and  the  municipal  councillors. 

The  latter  opinion  was  evidently  conformable  to  the  true  principles 
of  government;  but  those  who  maintained  it  put  forward  tlie  ques- 
tion in  a  bad  shape.    Instead  of  represcntbg  tne  connnunes  in  their 
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relation  to  the  whole  body  of  80<£cty,  they  defended  them  on  the 
ground  of  indi\'idual  rights.  Instead  of  proving  that  it  was  enoogfa 
to  give  a  vigorous  constitution  to  the  communes,  to  enable  these  to 
effect  the  business  of  the  state  whilst  effecting  their  own,  they,  like 
their  adversaries,  set  out  with  supposing  that  luiere  exiflted  a  natmal 
hostility  between  the  communes  and  Uie  state.  Tins  was  a  gratuitoni 
and  absurd  supposition  on  the  part  qf  the  minority;  for  in  predictiiig 
a  struggle  and  demanding  that  the  communes  should  be  put  in  a 
condition  to  carry  it  on  witli  vigour,  the  minority  seemed  aelf-caiH 
victed  of  desiring  the  orminization  of  anarchy. 

Hic  long  and  confuscKi  discussion  issued,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
in  a  deplorable  vote.  The  decision  come  to  was  as  fcdlows:  ttie  mo* 
nicipal  councillors  were  to  be  chosen  by  a  body  of  electors  composed 
of  the  citizens  paying  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  contributions  in 
each  commune,  in  numbers  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  population  in  com* 
mtmes  of  a  thousand  souls  and  under.  This  number  was  to  iacieaSB 
at  the  rate  of  five  for  every  hundred  inhabitants  above  one  thousud 
and  under  five  thousand;  of  four  for  every  hundred  above  five  thou- 
sand and  under  fifteen  thousand;  and  beyond  this  at  the  rate  of  thies 
per  hundred.  To  these  electors  qualified  by  their  pecuniary  meaaii 
were  added  certain  citizens  deemed  to  possess  superior  capacities,  sodi 
as  physicians,  barristers,  notaries,  justices,  attorneys,  officers  of  the 
national  guard,  functionaries  enjoying  retiring  pensions,  &c.;  this 
class  however  could  only  exercise  their  electoral  rights,  on  conditiflB 
of  being  actually  domiciled  ior  a  stated  time  in  the  commune.  Tlie 
municipal  councils  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years,  and  to  ronswt  cf 
members  not  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  one-half  of  whom  were  to 
retire  every  three  years.  The  mayor  and  his  adjoints  were  to  ba 
chosen  irom  among  the  municipal  councillors;  but  the  nominatias 
was  to  rest  with  the  king  in  the  chief  town  of  each  arondissementf 
and  in  communes  of  three  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards;  and 
^vith  the  prefect  in  the  less  considerable  communes.  Nominated  Sat 
three  years  the  mayors  and  adjoints  were  liable  to  suspenaon  by  order 
(jf  the  prefect,  and  to  be  s^et  aside  by  royal  ordinance.  Lastly,  to  thi 
prefect  and  sub-prefect  was  committed  the  right  of  summoning  eveiy 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  inunicij)al  council,  which  in  such  0H8S 
was  bound  to  confine  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  olgect 
for  which  it  had  been  called  together. 

Tliis  law,  loaded  with  details  which  it  would  be  tedious  and  use* 
less  to  enumerate,  excited  imiversal  uproar.  An  assembly  of  nolih 
bles,  elected  by  another  assembly  of  notables,  and  directed  hf 
ministerial  agents,  Fuch  was  the  c>conomy  of  the  new  law;  that  is  to 
say,  it  rcsUrd  the  power  of  ministers  on  nearly  thirty-four  thoasuid 
little  bourgeois  oligarcliies.  AH  the  democmts  were  incensed. 
AVhatI  they  cxclaiincd,  these  arc  the  ways  into  which  they  dsn. 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  revolution !  France  then  is  topass  under 
the  yoke  of  the  leadin<r  tux-payers  and  ploce-holdcts !  What  signify 
these  municipal  capacities,  the  proof  ot  which  is  to  be  found  in.tte 
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tax'gfttlierer's  list  or  in  a  licentiate's  diploma?  An  attorney  knows 
better  than  a  peasant  how  to  deal  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  but  does 
he  better  know  what  relates  to  the  apportioning  of  common  lands, 
for  instance,  or  the  economy  of  wood  lands?  How  orbitnuy  and  inso- 
lent are  all  these  classifications !  They  declare  a  man  a  notable  if  he 
knows  tlie  civil  code, or  has  studied  medicine;  he  is  not  one  though 
he  be  master  of  architecture,  botany  or  astronomy.  And  what  are 
to  be  the  rijrhts  and  privileges  of  tne  municipal  councils?  Since  it 
is  thought  nt  to  make  a  dassification  of  capacities,  at  least  we  oiight 
to  be  told  on  what  objects  these  are  to  be  exercised.  But  no.  The 
range  of  their  functions  is  left  for  future  consideration;  so  that,  in- 
stead of  creating  the  magistracy  for  the  function,  the  function  is  to 
be  created  to  fit  the  magistracy !  To  convert  the  electoral  right  into 
a  monopoly,  is  to  forge  an  instniment  of  tjrranny.  It  would  be 
better  to  annihilate  the  elective  principle,  than  to  corrupt  it.  If  the 
rich  have  sway  in  the  municipal  councils,  an  organized  protection 
will  have  been  given  to  those  interests  that  have  the  least  need  of 
being  protected.     The  absurdity  is  manifest,  the  iniquity  flagrant. 

The  remonstrances  of  tiie  legitimatists  were  not  less  keen,  in  that 
list  of  presumed  notabilities,  in  wliich  the  legidator  enrolled  half- 
pay  sub- lieutenants,  they  sought  in  vain  for  tne  parish  priest,  and 
they  were  amazed  that  tne  li£;rals,  in  their  aristocratic  scorn  of  the 
raiiUey  had  visited  alike  with  exclusion  the  village  pastor  and  the 
village  blacksmith.  Invoking  the  recollections  oi'  the  oHcien  reamer 
they  pointerl  to  the  vine-dreasers,  the  barbers,  and  the  agricultural 
lul>ouren<,  summone<l  by  the  edict  of  May,  1766,  to  take  part  in  the 
affairs  of  their  commune;  and  from  the  liberalism  of  the  legislators 
of  the  day,  they  looked  back  with  regret  to  that  of  tlie  oomptroUer- 
gcneml,  Laverdy,  who,  nevertheless,  perislied  in  the  re>'olutionarj 
tempest 

lo  these  criticisms,  the  lo^ic  of  which  each  party  pointed  in  the 
direction  most  favourable  to  its  o^vn  purposes,  were  auded  those  of 
aome  calm  retlccting  men,  who,  l(x>king  beyond  the  present,  saw  in 
this  blind  Riptttuous  n)irit  of  utfurpation  on  tlie  part  oi*  tlie  bour* 
p<.*objle,  the  germ  of  its  ruin,  and  the  foretokening  of  the  most  af- 
ilicting  dii<<>rdcni!.  The  new  law,  in  fact,  {laved  the  way  for  tlie  de- 
etiuction  of  the  commiine24,  which  was  ooiifummateil,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter,  by  tlie  law  n»?pectinff  municipal  privileges. 

1'hu2«  fn)ui  iu«  very  first  step  in  tlie  career  of  k*gi!«lation,  tlie  go- 
vernment of  tlie  Ixiurgeoiiue  was  convicted  of  seUishness  and  want 
of  i'oresight.  For,  strange  to  say,  while  such  laliorious  ingenuity 
was  exerted  to  meth<xlize  tlie  oppressions  of  administrative  ccntrah- 
zation,  the  List  v<?fltiges  of  political  centralization  were  efiaced.  llw 
odious,  but  bold  and  perso'cring  impulsion  which  the  congregation- 
ietd  liud  ifiven  to  siK'iety  under  tlie  Restoration,  gave  pLicc  to  end- 
less oseilktions.  The  liberals,  the  moment  they  were  victors,  had 
made  liaste  to  realise  their  famous  theory  of  athnstn  in  the  hiw,  not 
cini>i(leriiig  tliat,  wliatever  in  a  state  is  taken  from  the  sovereignty 
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of  God  IS  transferred  to  tliat  of  the  executioner.  The  equality  of 
churches  (cultes)*  a  principle  inevitably  consecrating  the  groogest 
charlatanism,  insensibly  conveyed  from  the  intellects  of  men  Into 
their  consciences  that  confusion  whicli  arises  out  of  every  violent 
commotion;  and  liberty  of  teaching,  pompously  proclaimed^  pre- 
pared for  coming  generations  the  mdancholy  inheritance  of  the  nm- 
corous  divisions  with  which  the  existing  generation  was  distracted. 
No  substitute  had  been  provided  for  the  pomps  of  Catholicism,  which 
have  such  potency  over  a  people  governed  through  the  medium  of 
their  souls  and  senses.  The  theatres  were  left  to  the  management 
of  private  indi\'iduals.  The  chanting  of  processions  no  longer,  even 
i  on  holidays,  rose  above  the  common  noise  of  the  streets;  and  no- 
I  thing  was  provided  to  supply  the  place  of  that  mighty  instnimcnt 
I  of  command,  a  mystic  appeal  to  the  popular  emotions.  Society,  in 
a  word,  only  lived  on  upon  the  ruins  it  had  made. 

The  evil,  after  all,  did  not  flow  exclusively  from  the  intemperance 
of  controversy  and  the  sceptic  indifference  of  the  new  powers.  Hie 
Kestoration  had  so  rashly  invoked  sacred  things  in  support  of 
wretched  mundane  vanities ;  it  liad  so  compromised  the  divine  mar 

{'esty  in  its  own  quarrels,  and  so  accustomed  the  people  to  abhof 
leaven  in  the  person  of  the  priest,  that  impiety  had  assumed  the 
character  of  legitimate  resistance  to  oppression.  The  pride  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  church, — the  avarice  and  cunning  of  the  Je- 
suits,— the  calculating  fanaticism  of  the  Congregation, — ^the  intrigues 
of  priestcraft, — ^liad  but  exalted  that  sentiment  of  independence  which 
the  age  of  Voltaire  had  bequeathed  to  France. 

An  unexpected  event  placed  in  glaring  relief  all  the  horrors  luik- 
ing  in  such  a  state  of  things.  For  some  time  past  the  legitimatista 
seemed  to  be  recovering  confidence.  Tlicir  language  was  daUy  be- 
cominrj  more  arrogant.  Already  they  talked  of  the  return  of  I^^nzj 
V.  with  insolent  assurance,  and  their  presumptuous  desires  put  the 
most  singular  interpretation  on  the  change  obser\'ed  in  the  demeanour 
of  Louis  Philip{>e.  Tlie  Emperor  of  Russia  having  demanded,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  M.  de  Mortcniart  should  be  sent  to  him  as  ambas- 
sador, and  the  Palais  Royal  not  having  dared  to  disobey,  the  legi- 
timatists  spread  a  re]>ort  that  Louis  Philippe  contemplated  resigning 
the  crown  to  Henry  V.,  and  that  M.  de  Mortemart  was  sent  to 
Nicolas  to  apprise  him  of  that  design.  At  the  same  time  factious 
demonstrations  had  been  made  in  various  parts.  At  Rodez,  a  tree 
of  liberty  was  pulled  down  by  night;  the  white  flag  was  unfurled  at 
CoUioure;  at  >iimes  they  talked  of  some  national  guards  over  whom 
some  resuscitated  vcrdets  had  raised  the  cane.  These  facts,  of  little 
importance  in  themselves,  derived  a  certain  alarming  significancj 

•  We  muat  not  confound  libtrty  of  conscience  witli  tlie  equality  of  churcheiL 
Conscience  is  a  siinctimry  wliich  no  human  ])ower  lias  a  r\^\\i  to  Tiolate;  but  thoe 
is  a  wide  difference  between  n'8]>ect  for  individual  and  domestic  faith  and  worship^ 
and  tlie  suppression  of  idl  reliyion  of  tfu  tftate.  It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  statu  to  direct 
the  moral,  as  it  does  the  material  interests  of  society.  If  it  declares  itself  indiifoeiit^ 
It  abdicates. 
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from  the  bearing  of  tho  beaten  party.  The  clergy  moxeorer  were  be- 
ffinning  to  bestir  themselves,  and  it  was  dear  to  every  one  that  the 
Carlists  were  about  to  make  some  audacious  trial  of  their  strength  on 
the  first  opportunity. 

The  14th  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  Due 
de  Bcrri,  was  at  hand.  The  Gazette  de  France  and  the  QuotidUnne 
aniK>unced,  that  on  that  day  a  funeral  service  would  be  celebrated  in 
the  church  of  St.  Roch.  The  minister  of  the  interior  wrote  on  the 
subject  to  the  prefect  of  police.  The  minister  of  public  worship  in- 
timated to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  that  the  intended  ceremony 
might  provoke  a  riot.  The  cure  of  St.  Roch  thought  it  his  duty, 
therefore,  to  abstain  from  holding  the  proposed  service.  It  was  not 
so  with  the  cure  of  St.  Germain  TAuxcrrois,  an  old  man  who  had 
accompanied  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  scaffold.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  men  posted  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Roch  distri- 
buted cards  to  all  comers,  informing  them  that  the  rendezvous  was 
at  St.  Germain  T  Auxcrrois.  A  great  number  of  brilliant  equipages 
thronged  the  approaches  to  the  latter  church.  A  fashionable  crowd 
filled  the  sacred  edifice,  cloaking,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  act  of 
public  mourning,  the  satisfaction  of  a  vengeful  easay,  and  the  funeral 
service  began.  At  some  ^ces  from  the  spot,  slept  in  their 
tombs  those  who  had  iallen  m  July  before  thcXouvre.  A  collec- 
tion was  made  in  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
ToyvX  guards  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  three  days.  The  cere- 
mony was  proceeding  quietly  to  its  conclusion,  when  a  young  man, 
going  up  to  the  catafalque  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  cnurchy 
Lung  on  it  a  lithographic  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux.  A 
crown  of  immortals  was  placed  over  the  portrait,  and  military  men 
suspended  their  decorations  around  it. 

Meanwftle  there  had  gathered  in  the  Place  St.  Germain  TAux- 
errois,  from  uU  quarters  of  Paris,  turbulent  spirits  attracted  by  the 
news  of  a  priestly  plot,  and  following  in  the  wake  of  the  multitude 
always  eager  lor  noise.  News  of  what  is  doing  in  tlie  church  spread; 
the  story  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  insulting  comments  or 
ingenious  exaggerations.  Imprecations  are  soon  heard;  the  multi- 
tude every  moment  becomes  more  heated  and  denser.  The  prefect 
oi'  {Kjlice  having  received  notice,  hastens  to  the  place,  and  finds  tho 
ceremony  ended  and  the  congregation  dispersed ;  but  the  tumult  still 
increasing,  ^l.  Baude  orders  the  municipal  guards  to  be  dmwn  up 
before  the  doorway,  and  the  iron  gate  to  be  closed.  A  jxile  young 
man,  dressed  in  bmck,  with  loose  floating  hair,  was  at  this  moment 
in  the  place,  mute,  motionless,  and  appearing  to  gaze  in  scorn  on 
the  spectacle  presented  by  the  impatient  multitude  before  him. 
*'  Down  with  the  Jesuit  !'*  crietl  a  voice.  Immediately  a  terrible  shout 
rent  the  air;  the  young  man  was  surrounded,  seized,  and  borne 
away,  lliey  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the  river,  and  he  was  in 
the  act  of  struggling  wildly  for  life  on  the  parapet  of  the  Seine,  when 
the  prefect  of  police  rushed  forward  with  some  of  his  men  to  save  him. 
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A  fight  b^an.  It  lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  Paris  lemaineS 
without  a  prefect  of  police,  whilst  the  crowd,  rolling  like  an  a^a* 
lanche  along  the  quays,  and  bursting  from  every  street,  dashed  with 
a  thousand  confused  cries  against  the  doors,  gates,  and  walls  of  the 
old  church. 

•  It  was  the  government  of  the  bourgeoiae  which  the  Carlists  had 
menaced:  accordingly  this  riot  had  not  the  exclusivelj  popular 
aspect  belonging  to  tliat  of  December.  Bourgeois  in  black  coats  and 
yellow  gloves  figured  in  it  in  the  advanced  guard.  The  jocular  im« 
piety  of  tlie  young  men  of  the  scliools  was  mingled  in  it  with  the 
rude  licence  of  the  people.  The  authorities  themselves  gave  encon* 
ra^cment  to  the  mischief  by  their  afiected  indifierenoe,  their  scan- 
dalous  apathy.  It  was  by  order  of  a  ma^strate  of  the  city  that  the 
cross  surmounting  the  church  was  torn  down.  The  troops  seemed 
to  hide  themselves.  Evei^  thing  in  the  shape  of  constituted  antho- 
rity  was  absent.  Tlie  national  guard,  so  zodous  in  protectang  the 
shop,  left  the  road  unobstructed  for  tlie  multitude  rushing  to  the 
devastation  of  a  church. 

The  sacred  edifice  was  soon  taken  by  storm,  and  shameful  satur- 
nalia, enacted  within  its  walls,  revealed  the  moral  disorder  engendered 
by  the  warfare  wa^ed  for  fifteen  long  years  by  incredulity  agaiosi 
hypocrisy.  To  puU  down  the  altar,  break  the  pulpit,  the  balustnuks 
ana  4lie  confessionals  to  pieces,  tear  the  reugious  paintings,  and 
trample  the  rich  liangings  imder  foot,  all  this  was  the  woric  of  a  mo- 
ment.  People  laughed,  yelled,  and  challenged  each  other  to  daring 
acts  of  indecency.  Some  blasphemed  God,  all  howled  curses  against 
priests.  The  sacristy  was  taken  by  assault,  its  richest  treasures  fell 
mto  the  hands  of  savage  buflbons,  some  of  whom  were  seen  dancing 
in  sacerdotal  vestment::^.  A  small  troop  of  national  guards,  com- 
manded by  two  citizens  named  Clavaux  and  Boissiere,  aS)ne  in  dus 
deplorable  scene  of  riot  represented  that  principle  of  order  which  had 
been  so  brutally  violated,  and  on  that  occasion  hy  the  bourgeoisie. 
It  remains  to  be  stated  tlmt  not  a  theft  was  committed,  not  an  act  of 
dishonesty  was  remarked.  A  oilded  eagle  was  found  amon^  Ae 
fragments,  and  carefully  carried  to  the  governor  of  the  TuikriflflL 
Amidst  a  greedy  and  unbelieving  society,  disinterestedness  had  not 
ceased  to  be  the  virtue  of  the  poor. 

The  sack  of  St.  Germain  TAuxerrois  had  been  preceded  by  die 
invasion  of  tlie  ]>arsona<rc.  It  was  devastated,  but  tne  people  halted 
respectfully  at  the  tlirershold  of  an  apartment  situated  on  the  same 
floor  as  that  of  the  cure.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Abbe  ParaTCj, 
the  same  who  in  the  month  of  July  had  pronoimced  the  benedicliGii 
over  the  cemetery  of  tlic  Louvre,  and  prayed  for  tliose  who  had  fallea 
in  fight. 

Meanwhile  the  prefect  of  police,  after  rescuing  the  supposed  jesnifc, 
had  gone  to  the  !rulais  Uoyal,  his  mind  -violently  agitated  and  Ida 
dress  in  disorder.  He  found  tlie  king  perfectlv  composed.  In  fiut 
the  events  of  the  day  could  not  be  ouierwise  than  favourable  to  tlie 
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ittdntenanoe  of  tho  new  dynasty.  They  made  mani&afc  to  the  Gai^ 
)iatB  liow  idle  were  their  hopes,  and  to  the  clergy  what  perils  attended 
its  obstinate  alliance  with  a  proetrato  throne.  Again,  the  violcnoe 
and  impunity  of  these  movements  were  a  sufficient  indication  to  fo* 
reign  cabinets  how  insurmountable  were  the  difBculdcs  which  the 
re-cstablishment  of  legitimate  monarchy  would  have  to  encounter 
in  Fmnce. 

The  kin^,  however,  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  prefect  of 
police  to  dinner,  whereby  he  had  direct  cognizance  of  all  the  reports 
of  die  ailemoon.  Some  of  theses  reports  stated  that  the  archbisKop" 
ric  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day;  others,  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  on  tlie  Pklais  Koyal,  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued 
hy  the  secret  societies.  *'  We  must  let  the  fire  have  vent,"  said  tho 
kmg  to  M.  Baude;  **•  tliink  only  of  the  Palais  RayaL**    In  conse* 

Jucnce  of  this,  the  prefect  of  police,  immediately  on  his  return 
ome,  wrote  to  the  commandant  of  Paris  to  range  all  the  troops  of 
the  garrison  round  tlie  royal  abode,  and  not  to  order  any  movement, 
happen  what  might. 

A  lew  shot^  were  fired  during  the  night  of  the  14th;  two  or  three 
posts  were  disarmed,  and  a  gang  of  violent  men  made  an  attempt  on 
the  house  of  M.  Dupin  aine,  which  the  authorities  had  barely  timo 
to  prevent.  Everj'  thing  botokenoil  a  stormy  day  for  the  morrow, 
immediately  ailer  daybreak,  threatening  groups  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  rulais  lloyal;  but  all  the  approaches  to  it 
were  sedulously  guanled.  No  measures,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
taken  to  protect  the  archbishop's  residence.  Mysterious  instigators^ 
goin^  among  the  people,  ttkilfutly  diverted  the  current  of  its  fury,  and 
tumm^  it  from  the  r^alais  Iloyal,  hurried  it  away  to  the  archiepisco- 
{ml  residence.  The  drum  had  beat  to  arms  in  the  morning  but  par* 
tially  and  nefrligently,  and  the  national  guard  had  not  assembled, 
its  officers  l)eing  absent.     A  detacliment,  iiowever,  of  the  12th  lc« 

S'on,  commanded  by  M.  Fmn^ois  Arago,  marched  from  the  Pan* 
eon  to  tlie  iViUu  when,  on  its  reaching  the  little  brid^,  Count 
dc  Clonard,  the  adjutant  of  the  battalion,  in  brandishing  nis  sabre, 
unintentionally  struck  a  man  oi*  the  lower  class.  Hie  poor  icUow 
fell  mortally  woundeil.  A  crowd  gathered  round  him  in  an  instant; 
ho  w<Di  taken  up  and  curried  through  the  midst  of  the  multitude  that 
fillt.'d  the  Place  du  Parris,  every  ton<ruc  cryin*jr  out,  "  Vengeance  I 
vengeance  on  the  assasrin !"  Count  de  Clonard  had  vanished  in  the 
conluuon.  M.  Arago  had  the  dying  man  conveyed  to  the  Il6tel 
Dieu,  whither  he  accompanied  fiim;  but  no  sooner  hod  he  come 
out  from  the  hospiul,  tluui  he  was  surrounded  and  accused  of  tho 
murder.  Hurried  away  towards  the  river,  into  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  lieing  thrown,  M.  Araj^o  owed  his  life  only  to  liis  pre* 
sence  of  mind  an^  decision.  Hie  iury  of  the  people,  for  a  moment 
allayed,  was  eajMible  of  being  rekindlc<l  on  the  least  provocutian. 
When  M.  Arago  and  his  men  reached  the  entrance  ot  the  gardoii 
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where  the  stables  were  situated,  the  assailants  were  already  in  full 
possession  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  which  they  were  demolishing 
vrith  a  sort  of  frantic  eagerness.  A  body  of  strong  men,  laying  hold 
of  the  iron  grating,  had  bent  it  in  two  by  a  sudden  violent  puU.  In 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  invaders  were  in  the  apartmento,  the 
mirrors  and  lustres  were  shivered  to  pieces,  the  pictures  torn,  the 
furniture  broken  up,  and  the  woodwork  torn  from  the  walla;  broad 
Burfaces  of  wall  fell  flat  in  an  instant,  as  if  by  some  ma^c  force; 
rare  books,  costly  manuscripts,  rich  crucifixes,  missals,  vestments, 
and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  were  flung  out  of  every  window,  and 
were  seen  fluttering  through  the  air,  and  falling  into  the  ffarden. 
The  thought  of  pilfering  never  occurred  to  any  one;  but  lul  were 
possessed  with  a  raging  appetite  for  destruction.  Several  companies 
of  the  9th  legion,  commanded  by  M.  de  Schonen,  had  entered  the 
premises;  but  being  pushed  from  each  other  by  the  irresistible  flood 
of  the  rioters,  the  national  guards  did  nothing  but  wander  here  and 
there  throuc^h  the  ruins,  and  look  on  with  muskets  shouldered  at 
this  scene  of  enormous  devastation.  Here,  as  at  St.  Germain  TAux- 
crrois  on  the  preceding  day,  it  was  the  bourgeois  who  prompted  the 
movement  and  set  the  example.  The  loss  to  art  and  science  on  that 
day  of  madness  is  incalculable.  Never  was  devastation  more  extia- 
ordinary,  more  complete,  more  rapid,  or  more  joyously  infatoate; 
for  the  whole  work  was  done  amidst  a  tremendous  uproar  of  laugh- 
ter, jokes,  and  yells. 

M.  Arago,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  rioters,  sent 
M.  Montauvet's  brother  to  the  commandant^neral  of  the  nadonal 
guard  of  Paris  to  ask  for  reinforcement.  'Die  messenger  did  not 
return;  he  wrote  word  that  the  required  succour  would  soon  arrive; 
but  it  was  waited  for  in  vain.  M.  Arago's  surprise  was  extreme; 
he  could  hardly  understand  the  executive's  making  itself  an  aocom* 
plice  in  riot.  Workmen  being  busy  pulling  down  the  cross  of  the 
cathedral,  he  endeavoured  to  stop  them;  whereupon  they  told  him 
that  they  were  only  acting  in  obedience  to  authority,  and  thej 
showed  him  an  order  signed  by  the  mayor  of  the  arrondiasement. 

Prom  the  sack  of  the  archbishop's  palace  to  that  of  the  cathcdnd 
there  was  but  a  step.  Tlie  people  threatened  to  force  the  gates  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  some  national  guards,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Schonen,  had  taken  refuge.  Leaving  his  company  in  the  Rue  de 
rArchcvr»che,  M.  Arago  made  his  way  to  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  cathedral,  passing  through  the  crowd  over  whom  he  roee  by  a 
whole  head,  and,  pointing  upwards,  he  called  out,  "You  see  tnat 
cross  rocking  and  tottering  under  repeated  blows :  the  distance  makes 
it  appear  small,  but  in  reality  its  size  is  enormous.  Will  you  wait  till 
it  falb,  and  brings  down  with  it,  as  it  most  certainly  will,  that  heavy 

iron  hfiliistrftdn ?   KorCinrPs  fliilrn  vrnf  oiif  r»f  t]i<»  wn v   r%r  tliia  ninrfili  mttnv 


iron  balustrade  ?  For  God*s  sake  get  out  of  the  way,  or  this  night  many. 
a  son  will  be  fatherless,  and  many  a  wife  widowed."  So  saying,  M. 
Arago  ran  away  as  if  terrified;  the  alarmed  crowd  followed  his  ex- 
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amplef  whikt  the  national  guards,  forewarned  how  to  act,  hurried 
into  the  abandoned  space,  and  posted  themselvea  at  all  the  isswea. 
The  cathedral  was  saved. 

But  the  invaders  of  the  archbishopric  were  pursuing  the  work  of 
demolition  with  increasing  fury ;  whilst  M.  Ara^o,  witnessing  the 
melancholy  farce,  thought  of  his  own  weakness  with  shuddering  in* 
dignation,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  citizen.  Convinced  at  last  that 
there  was  a  deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  favour 
the  riot,  he  was  about  to  order  his  IxEittalion  to  advance,  with  the 
determination  to  endure  all  hazards  rather  than  be  a  party  to  such 
gross  supineness,  when  word  was  brought  him  that  some  persons  of 
note  were  going  amon^  the  national  guards,  and  persuading  them  to 
leave  things  to  take  tneir  course.  M.  Thiers,  under  secretary  of 
state  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  was  particularly  mentioned  to  him, 
and  he  actually  saw  that  individual  walking  about  before  the  ruins 
with  looks  of  satisfaction  and  a  smile  on  his  Ups. 

About  three  o  clock  a  legion  of  the  national  guards  appeared,  but 
it  was  only  to  parade  round  the  edifice ;  and  upon  M .  Arago^s  re-, 
questing  the  commanding  ofiicer,  M.  Talabot,  to  enter  the  arch- 
bishop's premises,  in  order  that  the  rioters  might  at  least  be  expelled 
from  the  scene  of  devastation,  M.  Talabot  replied,  ''  My  orders  are 
to  appear  here  and  march  back  again.*' 

liever  was  any  thing  stranger  than  the  appearance  of  Paris  during 
that  day.  In  every  direction  the  crosses  were  tottering  on  the 
church-top;  the  fleurs-de-lys  were  everjrwhere  effaced.  Heaps  of 
papers,  stoics,  mattrasses,  and  linen  cloths  taking  the  shape  of 
drowning  men,  floated  down  the  Seine.  Fishermen,  leaning  over 
tlieir  boats*  sides,  here  and  there  picked  up  waifii  of  outraged 
Catholicism ;  and  the  bridges  were  crowded  with  curious  spectators, 
fl<x;kin^  from  all  parts  to  enjoy  the  sight.  The  people  broke  into 
the  SalTc  des  Pas  rerdus  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  was  about  to 
pull  down  the  statue  of  Malcsherbes,  taking  it  for  that  of  a  saint, 
when  M.  Hortenrius  St.  Albin,  a  young  magistrate,  courageously 
nu«»hing  befon;  the  crowd,  cried  out,  *^  That  was  a  friend  to  the 

f<K>ple,*'  and  the  image  of  the  venerable  Malcsherbes  was  respected, 
t  was  the  height  of  tlie  carnival  season :  the  pavement  rattlea  under 
the  carriage-wheels  in  the  rich  quarters,  ana  masks  were  running 
tumiiltuously  about  the  city.  In  the  evening  all  Paris  was  illumi- 
natotl.  On  the  spot  whore  the  archbishops  palace  had  stood  the 
diiy  Ix'fore,  there  now  remained  nothing  but  ruins. 

Some  days  aflerwards,  when  the  public  delirium  had  passed 
away,  the  dificrent  parties  began  with  their  usual  bad  faith  to 
ar<*uj»e  each  other,  fhe  legitimatists  charged  the  executive  with 
liaving  itself  instigaUnl  the  outbreak,  for  which,  according  to  them, 
a  reli^ous  ceremony  had  been  deceitfully  used  as  a  pretext  The 
op]K>sition  liberals  denounced,  not  the  complicity  of  the  executive, 
but  its  weakness,  the  fruit  of  ita  dissensions.  The  courtiers,  ashamed 
of  the  character  of  their  triumph,  affected  a  painful  indignation 
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Bgxunst  the  CaiUsts,  a  feeling  whicb  was  paraded  with  lyiiiff  exam^ 
zation  by  those  who  were  most  intimately  initiated  into  the  P^uj 
of  the  court.  "  You  are  guilty,  not  only  of  your  own  follies,  aaid 
the  Journal  des  Dibats^  addr^n^  the  l^dmatiata  with  feurned 
indignation^  '^  but  likewise  of  the  follies  of  others.  When  Wi&iain 
ascended  the  tlirone  of  En^nd  the  Scotch  parliament  assembled  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Earl  of  Dundee  seeing  the  assembly  resolved  to 
confer  the  crown  on  William,  quitted  the  halL  One  of  his  friends 
nn  after  him  and  said,  '  Whither  are  you  goin^?*  whereupon  the  eazl 
taking  off  his  hat  and  looking  up  to  heaven  rcphed,  ^  Whither  the  shmtk 
of  Montrose  shall  lead  me!  Here  was  frankness  and  honour  I  And 
you  too,  you  have  generous  shades  to  lead  you ;  go  whither  the  manes 
of  Gatheuneau  and  La  Rochejaquelin  shall  leadyou;  engage  in  ci^ 
war !  This  is  better  than  concocting  obscure  plots." 

These  empty  declamations  of  the  press  were  seconded  by  those  of 
the  tribune,  more  empty  and  more  rancorous  stilL  M.  Baude,  being 
taken  violently  to  task  for  his  conduct,  answered  only  wilh  lox^ 
rambling  speeches,  choosing  rather,  no  doubt,  to  sacrifice  hims^ 
than  to  cast  off  on  others  a  responsibility  full  of  infamy  and  peiiL 
The  questioners  did  not  spare  M.  Montahvet,  the  minister  ot  the 
interior,  who  defended  himself  by  imputing  the  whole  mischief  to 
the  ncgb'gence  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine;  whilst  the  latter  com- 
plained that  he  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  warned,  and  that  he 
Lad  been  so  completely  set  aside  by  M.  Montalivet,  that  the  news- 
papers  alone  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  instructions  issued 
to  the  mayors  during  the  riot.  A  curious  and  unseemly  drama  was 
now  enacted  in  presence  of  the  attentive  chamber.  M.  M<Mitalivet 
rushed  a  second  time  to  the  tribune,  and  with  fierce  gesdculation  and 
flashing  eyes  arrogantly  insulted  the  susceptibility  on  'points  offtiquMs 
that  set  his  inferior  in  array  against  him ;  and  Odilon  Baxrot,  fitHn 
his  place,  flung  liis  resignation  as  it  were  at  the  minister  vrith  an  air 
of  mingled  scorn  and  imtation.  For  some  days  the  debate  was  cairied 
on  between  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  with  an  exasperation  of 
manner  that  plainly  bespoke  the  anarchy  prevailing  among  all  the 
new  powers.  Dupm  aind  and  Lafayette,  Gruizot  and  Laffitte,  in 
turns  reproached  each  other  with  the  evils  of  a  state  of  things,  which 
they  all  agreed  in  representing  as  gloomy,  uncertain,  and  fearful. 

Arbitrary  force  is  but  a  form  of  anarchy.  In  order  to  mislead 
the  public  the  executive  displayed  a  reckless  spirit  of  violence.  Ife 
arrested  republicans  and  legitmiatists  >vithout  any  serious  grounds 
fordoing  so,  and  thus  afforded  its  enemies  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
themselves  persecuted.  Kash  conduct  this;  for  nothing  is  more  re- 
volting than  weakness  exceeding  in  its  passionate  excesses  the  rights 
even  of  strength.  The  arrest  of  M.  Ou\Tard  would  probably  have 
excited  less  vehement  recriminations.  It  was  reported  that  this 
celebrated  financier  gambled  on  the  stock  exchange  on  his  own  ao 
count  and  on  that  of  Talleyrand,  who  it  was  asserted  secretly  com< 
municated  to  him  every  important  news  from  London.    He  had  ~ 
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f^eculating  laxgely  on  a  fiill  sinco  1830,  and  be  wu  rappoied  to  fativa 
a  direct  interest  in  all  public  disturbances.  To  those  who  piit  fidth 
in  that  opinion  the  co-operation  of  a  gambler  in  the  troubles  of 
February  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course,  inasmuch  as  hatred  of  the 
crucifix  and  outro^  to  heaven  might,  according  to  the  times,  fumisli. 
aids  to  a  very  luclcy  speculation  for  a  fall  in  the  funds.  Certain  it 
is,  that  in  consequence  of  a  report  from  the  prefect  of  police  an  order 
was  issued  to  arrest  M.  Ouvrard:  but  he  contrived  to  evade  pursuit 

Meanwhile  the  crosses  had  everywhere  been  pulled  down  undes 
the  very  eyes  of  the  authorities :  and  they  let  all  this  be  done,  insen<* 
siblc  to  the  philosophic  import  of  a  gibbet  which  the  world  adoi^ 
as  a  sublime  and  affecting  symbol  of  dcvotedness. 

It  is  true  that  the  proscription  of  the  crosses  was  associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  voters  with  that  of  the  lleurs-de-lys.  But  if  war  against 
the  latter  on  the  part  of  daring  innovators  was  naturally  conceivable, 
it  was  much  less  so  on  the  part  of  men  who  were  bent  on  setting  tho 
prestige  of  monarchical  usages  in  opposition  to  the  inroads  of  the 
nKxlern  spirit.  The  court  nevertheless  consented  to  renounce  the 
emblem.  I>oubly  faithless,  to  its  family  reminiscences  and  to  those 
of  tlie  monarchy,  it  suflercd  the  rioters  insultingly  to  scrutinize  tha 
annorial  bearings  of  Conde,  and  to  deface  the  shield  of  Duguesdin. 
An  ordinance  appeared  in  the  Moniti^nr  giving  a  more  bouigeoia 
aspect  t«)  the  arms  of  the  state.  The  king*8  carriages  issued  from  the 
Palais  Koyal  with  the  arms  erased,  and  the  descendant  of  the  Capets 
had  tlic  tleur-<le-lys  removed  tliat  ornamented  the  iron  balustrade  of 
liis  dwelling. 

These  acts  of  condescension  were  intended  to  please  the  bourgeoime, 
which  did  indeed  appear  flattered  by  them:  but  they  were  disap* 
proved  uf  by  those  leading  men,  who  looked  on  a  policy  of  expecB<« 
ency  as  one  destitute  of  dignity.  M.  (^ImmboUe,  the  secretary  to 
the  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  calletl  on  Casimir  Ferier 
whitt  tliose  things  were  going  on.  *'  Well,"  said  Perier  with  a 
warmth  of  expression  which  decency  compels  us  to  modify,  **  so  tho 
kin^  L'ives  up  his  armorial  bearings?  It  was  the  day  after  the  revo- 
lution he  should  have  adopted  that  course,  and  I  advised  him  to  do 
so.  that  did  I !  But  no.  lie  wouhi  not  then  hear  of  effacing  those 
tkurs-dc-lys  to  which  ht*  is  more  :ittache<l  than  the  elder  line.  And 
now  :&  riot  shows  itself  under  the  windows,  and  behold  you,  he  pitches 
In.-  Si  utchcon  into  the  krnnel  !'* 

Since  the  l.>th  of  Februiiry  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  raging 
i'cv<T,  the  intensity  of  which  was  displayed,  but  not  exhausted,  by 
K'venil  tumultuous  movements.  In  one  of  these,  exciteil  by  a  false 
re|Mirt  tliat  the  Poles  harl  been  defeated,  the  Russian  ambassador  was 
in^ultcMl,  and  the  windows  of  his  hotel  were  broken  with  stones.  But 
denionst rut  ions  more  worthy  of  Fnuice  testiKed  her  sympathy  in  the 
cause  of  Poland:  a  great  number  of  students  traversed  the  city  at 
the  appeal  of  M.  Alli(>r,  in  sad  and  thoughtiul  silence;  they  carried 
a  uicoLur  fl.ig  hung  witli  crape  and  laid  it  on  the  graves  dug  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Louvre.  About  the  same  time  somepoor  irorkmen  as- 
scmbled  in  the  environs  of  the  Palais  Royal.  These  men  did  not 
turn  out  into  the  streets  to  pull  down  crosses  and  deface  monuments, 
or  to  desecrate  the  altar  with  carnival  orgies;  thej  only  shouted 
Work  and  bread!  They  were  charged  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 

As  for  the  king  he  never  failed  on  the  day  af^r  popular  commo- 
tions to  show  himself  in  places  of  public  resort,  accompanied  by  his 
children:  thus  he  accustomed  the  minds  of  men  to  confound  the  ze- 
establishment  of  order  with  the  preservation  of  his  person  and  his 
race. 

The  court  had,  aa  means  of  evading  the  angry  assaults  of  the  op- 
position, not  onl^  the  obscurity  that  still  hung  over  part  of  its  policy, 
but  likewise  the  increasing  unpopularity  of  tne  chunber,  and  above 
all  the  unpopularity  of  the  men  who  led  it. 

Of  these  the  most  influential  was  Dupin  ain^.  The  majority  of 
the  chamber,  composed  of  bourgeois  of  little  refinement  of  mind  or 
manners,  liked  M.  Dupin  ain^  for  his  impatient  gestures,  his  abmpt 
movements,  his  bitter  and  spiteful  rusticit)r,  his  expressive  and  hanh 
features,  an  eloquence,  the  acrimony  of  which  was  never  tempted  hf 
any  consideration,  a  certain  manner  of  presenting  a  subject,  aa  nar- 
row as  it  was  picturcs(]^ue,  a  happy  common  sense,  and  a  knack  of 
gracing  commonplace  ideas  and  vulgar  sentiments  by  a  dedam 
sally  or  a  quick  and  subtle  turn.  He  had  the  endowments  and  the 
defects  that  obtain  success  in  an  assembly  of  lawyers  and  Aap- 
keepers:  for  his  appetite  for  money  took  the  shape  of  economical 
principles;  he  talked  with  turbulence  of  protecting  order,  andan- 
crily  professed  a  false  theory  of  moderation.  Unscrupulously 
devoted  to  the  king,  he  played  the  courtier  with  a  rudeness  that 
masked  the  meanness  of  the  part.  Shallow  observers  easily  mistook 
the  petulant  fits  of  his  sulky  dcvotedness  for  independence,  and  the 
services  rendered  by  M.  Dupin  to  the  court  were  but  the  more 
valuable  in  consequence.  He  was  the  orator  best  suited  to  the  policy 
of  the  palace,  because  he  admirably  followed  its  changing  pnases, 
thanks  to  an  excessive  versatility  of  opinion  and  to  his  habits  as  a 
lawyer.  In  the  chamber  M.  Dupin  upheld  the  prerogatives  of  the 
national  representation  with  a  lofty  tone,  a  jealous  xxil  that  resem- 
bled the  impetuous  temper  of  the  old  parliamentarians;  but  instead 
of,  Hkc  them,  defending  the  privileges  of  parliament  a^nat  the 
king,  Dupin  defended  them  a^nst  the  people.  In  addiuon  to  all 
this  he  seemed  to  have  inherited  all  the  animosity  of  the  old  magit* 
trades  against  the  noblesse  d^tpie  and  the  priesthood.  Strict  con- 
scientiousness and  consistency  apart,  Dupin  was  a  jansenist  in  politics. 

An  assembly  personified  in  such  a  man  was  the  true  impress  of 
the  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie;  and  it  may  be  conceived  how  odious  it 
must  have  been  to  all  those  whose  hearts  had  been  exalted  and  whose 
desires  had  been  enlarged  by  the  revolution  of  July.  Loud,  there- 
fore, were  the  outcries  against  it  from  all  quarters.  It  was  xe* 
preached  with  having  remained  at  the  head  of  affiiirs  in  the  ] 
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of  a  principle  that  xendered  it  illegitimate;  witk  having  made  its 
own  importanoe  survive  the  circumstances  it  used  as  a  pretext 
for  its  usurpation.  It  was  reproached  with  its  antipathy  to  tne  reel 
workmen  of  the  revolution  by  which  it  profited,  with  its  selfishness, 
its  pride,  for  which  its  capacity  afforded  little  justification,  and  its 
scorn  for  the  people,  whose  interests  it  neglected  and  whose  will  it 
refused  to  consult.  The  dissolution  of  the  chamber  was  soon  the 
subject  of  every  conversation,  and  the  point  of  contest  between  all 
parties. 

Lafiitte,  the  president  of  the  council,  was  more  interested  than  any 
one  else  in  the  speedy  dissolution  of  the  chamber.  Isolated  in  the 
ministry  since  the  retirement  of  Dupont  de  TEure,  surroimded  by 
coUeagues  who  talked  of  resistance  when  he  talked  of  movement, 
without  influence  over  the  afiairs  of  the  interior,  which  Montalivet 
himself  ruled  only  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  and  over  foreign  affairs 
which  obeyed  a  guidance  blindly  seconded  by  Sebastiani,  without 
any  other  consolation  than  the  flashes  of  an  expiring  popularity, 
Laffitte  contemplated  with  secret  anguish  of  heart  the  downfal  of 
his  hopes.  The  evidences  of  an  august  friendship  no  longer  satisfied 
his  mind,  which  had  now  grown  suspicious,  and  he  would  gladly 
have  retired  to  private  life,  a  step  demanded  by  his  pecuniary  in- 
terests, if  he  haa  not  been  stayed  oy  the  belief  that  his  country  had 
still  need  of  him,  that  last  affecting  illusion  of  too  easy  a  patriotism. 
But  that  illusion  was  soon  to  be  dissipated  for  ever.  Laffitte,  as 
we  have  said,  did  not  differ  essentially  in  opinion  from  the  majority 
of  the  chamber.  Nevertheless  he  had  what  it  wanted,  an  honour- 
able inclination  to  draw  near  to  the  people,  to  serve  its  cause  timidly, 
and  to  merit  its  esteem.  For  this  ne  was  not  forgiven.  Many  lie- 
sides,  thought  to  flatter  the  king  by  waging  war  on  a  man  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much  gratitude. 

The  chamber  and  the  ministry,  therefore,  felt  their  existence  aUke 
threatened,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  beforehand  for  the 
crisis  that  was  foreseen.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  salansy  the 
newspapers,  at  the  stock  exchanec,  and  in  all  places  of  public  resort, 
but  tne  dissolution  of  the  chamber,  and  the  mode  in  which  a  new 
one  should  be  formed.  The  question  was  a  serious  one ;  none  more 
so  could  have  been  raised.  Ine  point  at  issue  was  the  supremacy 
of  the  people  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  or  that  of  the  bour- 
geoisie through  an  electoral  system,  founded  on  property.  Every 
party  felt  that  a  most  decisive  moment  was  at  hand,  and  **  Electoral 
keform  !'*  was  the  cry  on  all  sides. 

Strictly  adhering  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  reasoning 
logicaUy  from  that  principle,  the  repubUcans  demanded  the  right  of 
suffrage  for  every  citizen;  they  showed  the  strength  and  imposing 
dignity  that  would  belong,  by  its  very  nature,  to  an  assembly  de- 
riving its  legitimacy  from  the  will  of  a  whole  people;  as  the  law 
ought  to  be  made  for  all,  thcv  could  not  conceive  why  it  should  not 
be  made  by  all;  they  showed  how,  if  the  legislative  authority  were 

2e 
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conccntrafed  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  it  would  become  a  club  to 
beat  down  the  poor  to  the  ground,  and  thej  conjuied  tho  nation  to 
beware  of  the  tyranny  of  the  law,  more  dangerous  than  that  of  a  man, 
because  it  endures  longer,  and  is  felt  by  more  victims  flurndtaneoudj. 
The  tyranny  of  a  man  is  capricious,  like  every  individual  paanoia; 
it  has  its  moments  of  intermission,  sometimes  it  prudently  retnoa 
its  steps.  Its  duration,  moreover,  can  be  measured  and  defined. 
Where  Vitellius  ends,  Vespasian  begins.  The  tyranny  of  the  law, 
on  the  other  hand,  borrows  from  the  solemnity  of  certain  conae- 
crated  forms  a  character  of  strength  and  permanence  that  xcnden  it 
more  imposing  and  less  easy  to  destroy,  and  that  makes  its  rjij—^rion 
depend,  not  on  a  personal  contingency,  but  on  a  social  concuaaion. 

rhe  cause  of  umvcrsal  suffirage,  earnestly  advocated  by  the  lepub- 
licans,  was  seconded  with  less  ardour  by  tne  legitimatists.  But  as 
the  views  of  these  two  parties  were  different,  so  likewiae  were  the 
modes  of  practice  proposed  by  them.  Tho  legitimatiata  wiahed 
for  election  in  two  degrees,  fully  assured  that  it  would  place  tho  go- 
vernment of  society  at  the  disposal  of  tho  great  local  iimuenoea,  ue 
rural  population  being  subjected  to  the  ascendancy  of  wealth  by  ita 
necessities,  and  to  that  of  the  clergy  by  its  ignorance. 

The  bourgeoisie,  by  the  representatives  of  its  political  atxength, 
defended  itself  with  less  sincerity  than  passion.  The  writers  who  were 
utterly  devoted  to  its  interests  did  not  hesitate  to  deny  the  people 
that  electoral  aptitude  which  had  yet  been  conceded  to  it  by  llon- 
tesquicu,  the  first  publicist  of  constitutional  monarchy;  thqr  exag- 
gerated the  physical  difEculties  in  the  way  of  universal  auffirage,  and 
reviving  the  worst  recollections  of  the  reign  of  terror,  without  taking 
into  account  the  exceptional  circumstances  that  had  made  it,  at  one 
time,  a  means  of  safety,  at  another  an  inccntment  to  heroiam,  they 
dwelt  on  the  tumultuous,  savage,  and  almost  always  bloody  charao- 
ter  displayed  by  mob  supremacy. 

Thus  appeared,  in  the  broadest  li^ht,  the  enormous  mistake  whidi 
had,  in  the  month  of  July,  1830,  united  the  bourgeoiae  and  the  peo- 
ple in  a  common  sentiment  of  anger.  At  every  step,  it  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  that  the  only  aim  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  1830  had 
been  to  uphold  its  own  privileges  against  the  league  of  the  throne, 
the  nobility,  and  the  clcrgv;  so  that  the  recent  revoludon  had  not 
even  caused  a  transfer  of  the  oppressor's  rod  to  other  hands. 

Under  the  Restoration,  it  had  been  necessary  to  pjyr  300fr.  of  di- 
rect contribution  to  be  un  elector,  and  lOOOfr.  to  be  eligible;  thia  waa 
the  system  which  the  liberals  wished  to  have  still  subsist  Only  the 
liberals  of  the  movement  section  desired  tliat  the  amount  ahould  be 
diminished  a  certain  small  degree ;  those  of  the  resUtanee^  that  the 
abatement  should  be  not  quite  so  much.  A  manifestly  fzivolona  dis- 
pute! 

Tlie  projet  de  loi,  so  impatiently  expected,  was  presented  at  laat. 
The  ministry  proposed  to  the  chamber — 1st,  to  lower  the  rate  of  eli- 
gibility from  lOOOir.  to  500fr.;  2dly,  to  double  the  number  of  eleo- 
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ton  by.  g|ianting  to  e&ch  department  an  invanable  number  of  elec- 
tors, consisting  of  those  paying  the  largest  amount  of  taxes.  A 
8jstem  like  this  was  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  political  privileges 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  such  as  they  had  been  established  by  the  charter 
of  1814;  it  only  accommodatea  them  to  the  change  introduced  since 
then  into  the  mstribution  of  landed  property,  by  the  uninterrupted 
subdivision  of  patrimonies.  The  majonty  of  the  chamber,  however, 
•became  alarmed.  With  the  blindness  natural  to  selfish  interests,  it 
thought  itself  threatened  in  its  Qree  enjoyment  of  monopoly,  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  it  decided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
electoral  law,  with  this  exception,  that  the  rate  of  eligibility  should 
be  reduced  from  lOOOfr.  to  750fr.,  and  the  electoral  rate  fix)m  300ir. 
to  240fr. 

This  scheme  of  reform  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  chamber,  precisely  because  it  was  absurd  and  nugatory. 
But  was  there  not  danger  in  adopting  it?  for  the  controversy  pro- 
voked by  the  electoral  law  liad  grown  extremely  acrimonious  and 
violent.  Speaking  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  the  Gazette  de 
France  saia:  '*  Before  the  revolution,  300ir.;  afW  the  revolution, 
240fr.;  difference  in  jfavourof  the  revolution,  60fr.;*'  and  the  legiti- 
jnatists,  following  up  this  sarcasm  with  bitter  raillery,  mocked  at  the 
barren  inutility  of  popular  insurrections.  The  republicans,  more  sin- 
cere than  the  legitmiatists,  were  not  behind  them  in  zeal,  and  the 
doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  wliich  they  preached,  gained  ground 
with  rigorous  tliinkers,  and  kindled  disinterested  souls,  because  it 
was  a  simple,  decisive,  lo^cal  doctrine,  free  from  all  shuffling  and 
concealment,  and  one  that  forcibly  appealed  to  tlie  most  active  passion 
of  humanity — namely,  the  love  of  equality.  To  defy  that  passion 
might  have  been  hazardous;  to  tamper  with  it,  and  flatter  it  by 
pecmin^  concessions,  was  a  prudent  and  dexterous  course.  The 
fixing  tne  electoral  rate  at  20()fr.  was,  therefore,  in  general  approved 
of  by  the  press,  and  the  same  sentiments  soon  prevailea  in  the 
cliamber.  Lafayette  publicly  avowed  his  adhesion  to  them,  at  the 
same  time  admitting  his  leaning  to  a  much  more  ample  s}r8tem; 
and  M.  de  Sadc  eniDodicd  them  in  an  amendment,  in  the  sitting  of 
the  25th  of  February.  On  that  day  several  members  of  the  ma- 
jority were  absent.  The  minority,  siding  with  M.  de  Sade,  wished 
in  consequence  to  close  the  debate  and  hasten  to  a  division.  There* 
upon,  with  one  of  those  petty  subterfuges,  of  which  the  parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  to  furnish  but  too  many 
examples,  &I.  Benjamin  Delessert,  who  filled  the  president's  chair, 

Eut  on  his  hat  and  arbitrarily  adioumed  the  chamber.  But  tncks 
kc  this  usually  turn  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who  resort  to 
them.  In  this  instance  the  opposition  became  only  more  animated; 
the  movement  journals  redoubled  tlieir  energy,  and  the  next  day 
the  2(K>fr.  clause  was  voted  by  a  majority  made  up  of  the  left  of 
tli<*  chamber,  the  right,  and  a  part  of  the  centre,  which  had  been  in- 
tiiniJated  by  the  press.     The  n^luction  of  the  rate  of  eUgibility  to 

2£2 
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500fr.  was  a  second  victory  achieved  by  the  numemeni  Uberak  over 
the  resistance  party.    But  here  ended  the  concessions  of  the  majozitjr. 
The  ministry  nad  proposed  that,  besides  the  electors  qualified  by  tbe 
amount  of  their  taxes,  there  shoidd  be  added  to  the  lists  a  oertain 
number  of  citizens,  whose  professions  seemed  to  prove  their  capadtr. 
Not  content  with  inordinately  restricting  the  compass  of  these  ad£> 
tions,  and  visiting  with  insultmg  exclusion  the  titular  professorB  of 
the  faculties  of  law,  and  medicine,  of  the  sciences,  and  letters,  the  no- 
taries, avocais^  aDtmes,  justices,  &c.,  the  majority  refused  to  admit  as 
electors  officers  retired  on  a  pension  of  120Ofr.,  or  the  members  and 
correspondents  of  the  institute,  except  on  condition  of  theirpayiog 
lOOfr.  direct  taxes,  that  is  to  say,  half  the  ordinary  rate.    This  last 
enactment,  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  M.J.  de  I^  SochefoucauU, 
appeared  ridiculous,  and  was  so  esteemed  by  public  opinion;  bat  it 
had  its  significance,   clear,  serious,   and  profound.      Thenoefovth 
there  was,  for  France,  nopossibility  of  mistaking  the  nature  of  the 
yoke  prepared  for  her.    Tx>  condemn  intellect  to  yield  the  prioiitv 
to  wealth,  and  to  found  on  the  possession  of  some  acrea  of  laadi 
(acquired  often  by  inheritance  or  by  fmud,  by  unjust  law-euita,  or  job- 
bing)  the  pledges  of  morality  and  enlightenment  required  of  tbon 
who  shoidd  exercise  sovereignty,  was  telling  plainly  enough  to  what 
a  goal  the  nation  was  to  be  driven.    The  love  of  money  subeiated  ia 
the  moral  constitution  of  society;  the  tyranny  of  money  paaaed  inta 
its  institutions,  and  the  transformation  of  society  became  its  decay. 
Honest  minds  must  have  been  struck  with  sad  foreboding,  for  a 
totally  new  kind  of  sway  was  about  to  press  upon  the  peo^e,  with- 
out consoling  it  by  dazzling  its  senses.     Now,  for  a  great  natioiii  a 
crushing  tyranny  is  better  that  one  that  humiliates  it. 

After  all,  the  legislators  of  the  bourgeoisie  had  forgotten  that 
they  lived  in  a  country  in  which  competition  was  bringing  daily 
down,  more  and  more,  the  level  of  fortunes  consisting  in  real  estato^ 
and  one  in  which  the  civil  code  sanctioned  the  unlimited  subdiviaon 
of  patrimonies.  They  had  not  reflected,  that  the  more  the  soil  shonll 
become  di>nded,  the  fewer  proprietors  there  would  be  in  a  conditkn 
to  pay  200fr.  of  taxes.  What  could  be  more  chimerical  than  to 
endeavour  to  render  political  power  fixed  and  immoveable,  by  found- 
ing it  on  property,  when  the  latter  had  become  excessively  fln^ 
tuating?  The  electoral  law,*  as  adopted,  established,  thetefoie,  a 
glaring  contradiction  between  the  political  and  the  civil  inatitutioBi 
of  France,  and  real  statesmen  would  liave  foreseen  that  the  qnaUt 
cation  would  destroy  the  code,  if,  sooner  or  later,  the  code  did  not 
destroy  the  qualification. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  political  power  of  the  boutgeoisie  waa  aet 
up  on  its  base,  at  least  for  a  certain  time.  As  for  its  material  power, 
the  law  respecting  the  national  guard  had  already  provided  for  thiaf 

*  IHisicd  by  the  deputies,  March  9,  1831»  and  by  the  peen  on  the  IStli  of 
following. 

t  Jan.  S,  1831. 
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That  kw  opened  with  characteristic  irorda:  '*  The  national  ffoard  is 
instituted  to  defend  the  constitutional  royalty."  It  allowed  of  in- 
scribing in  the  reserve  those  to  whom  the  ordinary  service  woidd  be 
seriously  inconvenient,  and  it  imposed  on  the  national  guardsman  him- 
self the  cost  of  his  equipment,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  future 
orders.  The  general  tendency  of  these  dexterous  amusements  was 
to  exclude  from  the  civil  army  the  numerous  class  of  proletaries, 
which  was  regarded  with  dread  by  the  rich. 

After  having  taken  such  precautions  the  chamber  offered  no  stre- 
nuous resistance  to  those  wno  urged  a  dissolution.  Being  almost 
sure  of  being  re-elected,  its  disinterestedness  cost  it  little.  But  be- 
fore it  separated  it  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  fall  of  the 
Laffitte  ministry,  the  circumstances  of  which  event  merit  being  set 
forth  in  detail. 

We  have  described  the  shock  riven  to  the  world  in  1830.  No 
where  had  this  been  more  vividly  felt  than  in  Italy.  On  every  side 
the  Italian  patriots  bestirred  themselves.  One  of  them,  the  cele- 
brated and  unfortimate  Menotti,  had  long  been  the  friend  of  Francis 
IV.,  Duke  of  Modena,  and  they  had  together  concerted  projects,  the 
aim  and  end  of  which  was  for  the  one  the  acquisition  of  a  crown, 
for  the  other  the  independence  of  Italy.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
their  common  hopes  reposed  on  secret  engagements  entered  into  in 
France  by  high  personages. 

A  conversation  held  by  the  Duke  of  Modena  with  M.  Misley  in 
the  month  of  October,  in  a  secret  nook  of  the  ducal  palace,  may  af- 
ford an  idea  of  that  prince's  sentiments.  The  duke  received  the 
conspirator  with  extreme  affability.  **  You  may  open  your  whole 
soul  to  me/'  he  said;  ''my  word  of  honour,  which  I  nere  pledge 
you,  secures  you  from  all  duiger."  M.  Misley  replied  that  his  con- 
fidence was  entire;  that  the  readiness  with  wluch  ne  had  consented 
to  such  an  interview  was  proof  of  that,  since  no  one  was  ignorant 
that  his  principles  were  republican.  ''  It  is  on  account  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  upheld  them,*'  rcpliea  the 
prmce,  '^ that  you  potseu  mv  thorough  esteem"  And,  as  the  con- 
versation led  lum  to  speak  of  the  Italian  liberals  in  general,  he  de- 
clared that  the  part  he  had  been  forced  to  take  on  him  in  Italy  forbade 
him  the  hope  of  seeing  the  liberals  rally  round  him,  those  of  La 
Romagna  eq>ecially,  who  very  unjustly  imputed  all  their  misfortimes 
to  him.  M.  Misley  took  pains  to  persuade  the  duke  that  the  com* 
mittees  formed  in  France  and  Enguind,  and  the  Romagnol  leaders 
themselves  waited  only  for  proofs  of  the  inteffri^  of  his  intentions. 
But  the  duke  appeared  to  fear  that  instead  of  crowning  him  a  con- 
stitutional king,  the  Italian  patriots  would  make  the  revolution  issue 
in  a  republic.  He  closed  the  interview  by  commissioning  M.  Mislejf 
with  his  thanks  to  all  the  brave  patriots  who  had  grantra  him  their 
confidence.  He  deared  them  luck  in  their  hazardous  enterprise, 
and  desired  that  **  he  might  have  an  op^rtunity  of  proving  that 
he  was  a  good  Italian,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  the 
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real  welfare  of  his  country.  Act  with  pradence,**  he  aaid,  bb  ha 
dismissed  M.  Misley,  '*  and  come  and  sec  me  before  jou  set  out  for 
Paris." 

Thus  the  Duke  of  Modena  secretlj  encouraged  msoirection,  jet 
without  committing  himself,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  secure  him* 
self  under  any  event,  according  to  the  wonted  course  of  princes. 

Menotti  was  not  completely  the  dupe  of  these  tacdcs;  but  the 
duke's  name  was  useful  to  him  by  givmg  more  imporUuice  to  his 
projects,  and  by  enabling  him  to  confirm  wavering  patriots  in  their 
steadfastness  to  a  cause  which  could  show  so  high  a  name  in  its  list 
of  supporters.  He,  therefore,  kept  up  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  purposely  exaggerated  the  advantage  of  sodi 
a  political  friendship,  ana  thus  ffave  a  sort  of  official  character  to 
that  recruiting  of  conspirators  which  was  then  the  great  budness  of 
his  Ufe.» 

But  in  the  strange  ^ame  played  b^  these  two  men  against  each 
other,  the  Duke  of  Modena  dealt  with  deep  and  abominable  dis* 
simulation.  Whilst  Menotti  was  boldly  and  laboriously  defending 
the  duke's  good  faith,  which  the  more  suspicious  friends  of  the  for- 
mer repeatraly  called  in  question,  the  duke  only  thought  of  being 
S tided  by  events.  Prepared  with  equal  readiness  to  put  himself  at 
c  head  of  the  conspirators,  should  they  prove  the  stronger,  or  to 
become,  in  the  other  alternative,  the  most  cruel  of  their  enemies,  he 
waited  until  France  should  declare  herself. 

The  chief  opposition  leaders  in  France  made  no  secret  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Italy;  and  the  principle  of  non-inter* 
vention,  proclaimed  in  the  face  of  the  world  by  M.  Laffitte,  seemed 
likely  to  remain  inviolate.  But  behind  the  ostensible  policy  of 
France  was  there  not  a  secret  policy,  the  views  of  which  were  op-. 
posed  to  the  most  solemn  declarations  of  the  French  ministaB? 
Were  there  not  furtive  communications,  through  which  the  < 


*  Menotti's  tecret  correspondence  has  been  commonicated  to  ni.    Tba  ; 
if  his  letter  to  M.  Misley,  then  in  Paris: 

^  My  brother  will  have  informed  you  of  my  return  to  Florence.     I  have  bad  a 

long  interview  with ,  and  we  have  arranged  every  thing  very  wdL    On  nnr  i^ 

turn,  I  went  to  the  duke  to  keep  him  fast  in  the  same  position.  He  waa  MHrfM 
with  me,  and  I  with  him.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  indodng  him  to  iwa'toti  mbs 
acts  of  grace  for. the  new  year;  but  I  believe  nothing  until  I  see  it.  Every  tlifaw  ii 
quiet  here,  and  all  is  going  on  for  the  best.  It  was  impossible  to  proeeed  i^^f 
without  a  centre;  besides,  I  was  not  enough,  single  handed,  fbr  every  thing.  TiaBa- 
magna  continues  to  be  in  the  greatest  fermentation;  but  it  will  not  itlr.  An  fhs 
Piedmontese  definitively  agreed  with  us?  Adieu.  I  am  impatient  fcr 
you." 

Another  letter  fhnn  Menotti,  dated  Januaiy  2, 1831 : 

«*  The  only  thing  we  want  is  money,  and  with  moni^  be  aasnred  we  i 


movement  whenever  we  chose.  The  old  liberals  who  have  money  will  mH  glte  a^ 
No  matter.  This  will  not  discourage  us  or  slackim  our  wKr<^«**T  Ttm  ous  Mi^ 
lists  in  his  determination  to  let  things  proceed  ;  so  we  live  as  it  wen  In  a  nndlHa 
It  is  said  that  Maximilian  (the  duke*s  brother),  will  come  here.  I  do  not  bwn  Hi 
All  is  quiet  in  Italy.  Will  Fhmcc  interfere  in  case  the  Aastrian  enm  thi  Bftff 
This  is  what  we  want  by  aU  means  to  know.  Organiae  yoursdiTee  u  wdl  aa/M 
can.    We  must  have  Piedmont.    Get  the  Union  decided  on.   Adieo.* 
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of  tlie  Palais  Royal  became  pledged  to  the  court  of  ^e&na?  The 
Dake  of  Modena  learned  this  or  oelieved  it,  for  his  purposes  sud* 
denly  changed,  ^d  this  change  was  manifested  by  tnc  most  in&- 
mous  manoBUvres.* 

Menotti  and  his  friends,  however,  were  not  discouraged.  To  say 
the  truth,  they  could  reckon,  up  to  a  certain  point,  on  ^e  instinctive 
adhesion  of  the  people,  but  not  on  its  active  co-operation :  for  th^ 
had  hardly  studied  the  wants  of  that  people,  which  enjoyed  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  they  had  not  connected  themselves  with  it  by 
any  of  those  relations  which  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  a^reat  in- 
fluence. Again  Austria,  of  herself  alone,  was  capable  of  putdnff 
down  their  efforts;  so  that  the  whole  question  for  them  amounted 
to  this — would  France  adhere  faithfully  to  that  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention she  had  so  ostentatiously  adopted? 

M.  Laf&tte,  as  we  have  seen,  had  exclaimed,  in  his  speech  of  the 
Ist  of  December:  "  France  will  not  permit  the  principle  of  non-in- 
ter\'cntion  to  be  violated."  Some  days  after  this,  M.  Dupin,  whose  re- 
lations with  the  court  are  well  known,  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms  from  the  tribune,  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  assembly:  '*  Had 
France,  coldly  and  selfishly  isolating  nerself,  declared  that  sne  would 
not  practise  intervention,  this  mi^t  have  been  base  and  dastardly; 
but  to  declare  that  she  will  not  permit  intervention,  is  the  nobl^ 
attitude  a  powerful  and  generous  people  can  assume."! 

**  Non-intervention,"  said  Marsnal  Soult,  minister  of  war,  from 
the  tribune  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  '^  non-intervention  is  henceforth 
our  principle.  We  will  religiously  respect  it  assuredly,  but  on  the 
essential  condition  that  it  shall  be  respected  by  others."^ 

Declarations  so  clear  appeared  amply  satisfactory  to  youn^  mea 
witliout  experience,  and  littfe  versed  in  tne  deplorable  art  of  political 
lying.  Lamyette  too,  being  himself  deceived,  averred  to  M.  Misley 
that  the  principle  of  non-intervention  would  be  courageously  main- 
tained, and  that  he  had  been  assured  of  this  at  court.  Lastly,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  the  French,  appeared 
so  well  disposed  towards  the  Italian  conspirators,  that  he  was  imtiated 
into  their  secrets;  and  as  early  as  the  month  of  November,  18^,  be 
named  to  M.  Viardot  the  day  on  which  the  insurrection  would  break 
out  in  Modena.§ 

*  On  the  7th  of  Janiunr,  1S31,  Menotti  wrote  thai  to  M.  Mislej: 
**  I  un  thif  moment  mrmod  hi  Bologna.    I  most  leD  too  that  the  dnke  k  a  ilown- 
right  raacal  {birbamtt).    I  wai  in  danger  of  heing  killed  yvtardajr.    The  dnke  hM 
hid  a  report  tprcad,  through  the  inttnunentalitj  of  the  eanfediatt  (an  anti-Uberal 
iactionX  that  von  and  I  are  Mentt  paid  for  forming  oentrett  and  denonnoing  them. 
8o  Miy  wat  thif  hdiered  in  Bokigna,  that  I  narrowlT  etcued  anaidnatioo.    Tho 
Uci  IB,  tliat  the  whole  fhoe  of  Homagna  haa  heoome  cnangoa  within  a  week,  hot  it 
wiU  come  hack  tome....    Now  that  I  know  I  am  legarded  aa  an  agent  of  tiie  dukel^ 
I  wOl  coodnct  mjeelf  to  wariljr  aa  to  attain  n^ende  without  fbrfeiUng  mj  promlioa. 
Adk'U." 
t  Sitthigof  Dec.e,lSSO. 
i  Sitting  of  Dec.  8,  ISSO. 

i  On  the  Ifth  of  Jamiary.lSSl,  Menotti  wiolatlmf  to  IQiler: 
*'  Ttic  day  befow  ycieHf day  1  eaw  a  fHeod.   Throagh  hie  hMiwamUihj,  I  hoft 
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Deep  scarcliing,  and  calculated  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Ca- 
tholicism, was  that  Italian  revolution,  which  tended  to  blot  out  the 
pope's  name  from  the  list  of  temporal  sovereigns,  whilst  leaving  him 
the  title  of  supreme  and  inviolable  head  of  the  church.  For  the 
decav  of  Catholicism,  the  corruption  of  its  principles,  the  fall  of  its 
traditions,  the  adulterous  alliance  of  the  court  of  Rome  with  the 
tyrannies  it  once  had  combated,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  that  tem- 
poral power  of  the  popes,  definitively  established  by  Alexander  VI^ 
augmented  by  the  sword  of  Julius  XL,  and  maintained  afterwards  bj 
intrigues,  iniquities,  and  infamies.  The  popncs,  having  become  princes 
with  the  same  title  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  other  pnnoes  of 
the  earth,  had  naturally  passed  under  the  yoke  of  mundane  mterests; 
and  thus  it  was  tliat  the  papacy,  in  other  days  the  protectress  of  peo> 
pies,  had  gradually  become  the  accomplice  of  their  tyrants.  To  take 
away  its  temporal  power  from  the  holy  see  was  to  strengthen,  by 
purifying,  its  spiritual  power;  it  was  to  force  it  to  resume  the  guar* 
dianship  of  the  world. 

In  this  respect,  the  insurrection  of  la  Romagna  against  the  pope 
had  a  character  essentially  democratic  and  universal,  consequently  a 
French  character.  To  second  it  was,  thereforei  for  France  a  duty 
of  sympathy  and  a  point  of  high  policy. 

^ut  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Koyal  had  less  elevated  views,  and 
cherished  projects,  the  hidden  import  of  which  the  Italian  patriots 
could  not  fathom.    They  resolved  to  act. 

It  was  decided  that  the  signal  of  revolution  should  be  ^ven  in 
Modena,  and  in  the  house  of  Menotti  himself.  The  conspiracy  was 
to  break  out  on  the  7th  of  February;  but  the  conspirators  obtained 
indications  but  too  clear  that  a  clue  had  been  found  to  their  designs. 
There  was  amon^  them  a  citizen  named  Ricci,  a  good  Italian,  Dufe 
serving  in  the  Duke  of  Modena's  guards,  and  the  son  of  a  man 
marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  conspirators.  It  is  related  that 
Ricci,  trembling  for  liis  father's  life,  went  to  him  some  days  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  plot,  and  entreated  him  to  absent  himself  from 
Modena  on  the  7th  of  February.  Surprised  at  his  son's  impor- 
tunity, the  father  conceived  his  suspicions,  and  hastened  to  impart 
them  to  the  prince.  Ricci  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  yAib* 
mcntly  threatened,  and  it  is  supposed,  that  if  he  did  not  betray  any 
of  his  accomplices,  his  avowals  at  least  compromised  the  success  of 
the  bold  scheme  they  had  concerted.  Subsequently,  the  rankling 
malice  of  the  duke  afforded  the  imhappy  yoimg  man  the  honour  3 
a  noble  expiation. 

^  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  unusual  measures,  especially  the  order 

S'ven  to  the  brave  general  Zucchi  to  quit  Modena,  having  given 
enotti  and  his  companions  reason  to  suppose  that  their  plot  had 
been  discovered,  they  determined  to  hurry  on  the  denouement. 

for  a  credit  of  9000  francs,  which  is  foumuiteed  by  mortgage.  It  is  a  verj  good  thiog 
that  the  Due  d*Orl^aiis  protects  us;  and  it  is  also  with  the  greatest  plearare  1 1 
the  good  understanding  that  exists  between  you  and  LafSnyette,"  &c 
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On  the  Sd  of  Fefarnaiy  an  imusual  agitatioii  pierailed  in  Mo- 
dena.  Whilst,  on  one  ride,  the  conspirators  were  making  their  pre- 
parations with  their  utmost  speed  and  with  heroic  temerity,  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  on  the  other,  was  issuing  urgent  orders,  fortifying  his 
pakce  and  consigning  the  troops  to  we  barracks.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  conspirators  assembled  in  Menotti's  house,  to  the  number  of 
about  forty.  There  were  many  of  their  accomplices,  those  particu- 
larly who  rerided  in  the  country,  to  whom  there  had  not  been  time 
to  give  notice.  But,  confiding  in  their  own  courage,  and  in  the 
fortune  of  their  country,  these  high-minded  Italians  made  ready, 
some  to  invade  the  ducal  palace,  others  to  march  to  the  four  gates 
of  the  city  and  seize  possession  of  them,  when  the  streets  round  Me- 
notti*8  house  were  suddenly  filled  with  soldiers.  As  the  conspirators  oc- 
cupied only  the  upper  rooms,  and  the  lower  floor  was  inhabited  by  a 
peaceable  family,  composed  chiefly  of  women  and  children,  the 
principal  door  of  the  house  had  oeen  left  open.  Dragoons  and 
pioneers  entered  the  court,  went  up  to  the  first  floor,  and  tried  to 
break  in  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the  conspirators  were  as- 
sembled. **  What  is  to  be  done?"  cried  one  of  them.  Menotti 
caught  up  a  pistol  and  discharged  it  In  an  instant  the  door  was 
riddled  with  baUs  from  both  rides.  Some  of  the  conspirators,  rush- 
ing to  the  windows,  fired  on  the  troops  posted  in  the  street,  and  the 
fignt  began.  It  was  a  fearful  and  rineular  drama.  Shrieks  of 
women  and  children  in  the  second  and  the  CTOund  floors  mingled 
with  the  din  of  the  firing.  The  dragoons  inferring,  from  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  they  encountered,  that  they  had  to  do  with  numerous 
enemies,  at  last  retreated,  and  descended  the  staircase,  which  reeked 
with  their  blood.  The  noise  of  fire-arms  suddenly  ceased ;  the  soldiers 
stole  under  cover  of  the  porticos;  and  all  was  sifent  round  the  house. 
Thereupon,  in  the  pasrionate  excitement  of  their  strange  victory,  the 
oon^irators  sat  down  to  table,  joyous  and  melancholy  oy  turns;  and 
in  the  expectation  of  death,  they  drank  to  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.  Hope  revived  for  a  moment  in  their  hearts.  Hearing  a 
confused  noise  at  a  distance,  they  supposed  that  the  gates  of  the  aty 
had  been  forced  by  their  confederates  from  the  country,  and  they  au 
went  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house  to  see  their  deliverers.  They  were 
mistaken;  the  distant  noise  they  heard  was  the  shouting  of  some  of 
the  tyrant's  soldiers,  exulting  beforehand  over  their  easy  victory. 
Suddenly  a  yoice  was  heard  m  the  street.  '^Who  ^oes  there  r 
cried  a  sentinel.  *'  Menotti,**  replied  a  man,  letting  himself  down 
from  the  wall  by  a  rope;  **  I  am  going  to  speak  to  ue  duke."  The 
words  were  respondea  to  by  a  shot,  and  Menotti  was  raised,  bleed- 
ing, from  the  pavement.  During  this  time  an  affecting  scene  was 
taking  place  in  the  ducal  palace.  The  prince  had  been  advised  to 
have  the  asylum  of  the  conspirators  blown  up;  but  the  minister,  Scosia, 
whose  family  inhabited  the  threatened  dwelling,  threw  himself  at  the 
prince's  feet,  and,  with  tears,  conjured  him  not  to  involve  the  inno* 
cent  in  the  same  fale  as  the  guilty.    The  duke,  however,  sent  camion 
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against  the  conspirators;  and  the  latter,  to  avoid  bringing  destruction 
on  the  families  that  were  implicated  in  their  dan^,  though  not  as- 
sociated in  their  designs,  voluntarily  surrendered  tnemselves  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  They  were  dragged  away  to  the  pahice  amidst 
invective  and  abuse  of  all  kinds.  Many  of  them  were  severely 
wounded.     Signor  Ruffini*  received  two  bayonet  wounds. 

The  4th  of  February  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  the  city  of  Mo- 
dena;  but  the  day  following  it  became  known  there  that  an  insur- 
rection had  broken  out  in  Bologna;  and  the  Duke  of  Modcna,  after 
burning  his  private  papers,  set  out  in  great  trepidation  for  ^fantua, 
taking  the  unfortunate  Menotti  with  him :  he  was  afterwards  to  make 
sure  of  the  conspirator's  silence  by  handing  him  over  to  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

From  Bologna  the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  through  all  Ro- 
magna.  But  a  few  days  had  elapsed  ere  tiie  tricolour  flag  was 
hoisted  in  Perouse,  Spoleti,  Foligno,  and  Temi;  the  insurrcctioa 
raged  in  the  provinces  of  Umbria  and  Trasimenc ;  Cardinal  Benvenudy 
legate  a  latere,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  insurgents  at  Codmo. 
^^cona  yielded  >vithout  a  blow  to  the  brave  Colonels  Sercognani 
and  Armandi ;  lastly,  Maria  Louisa  fled  from  her  states  to  which 
the  conflagration  had  spread.  Tlie  glorious  standard  of  the  Italian 
youth  soon  floated  over  the  heights  of  Ottricoli,  fifteen  leagues  from 
Rome,  and  terror  reigned  in  the  Vatican. 

Unfortunately  the  people  applauded  the  revolution  without  pas- 
sionately espousmg  its  cause.  Half  content  with  that  destiny,  the  shame 
of  which  it  was  not  capable  of  perceiving,  it  was  more  disposed  to  hiul 
the  march  of  its  liberators  than  to  take  an  active  and  violent  part  in 
their  ranks.  Leaders  moreover  were  wanting.  There  was  no  unity, 
no  guiding  hand.  At  Bologna,  Modcna,  Parma,  and  Reggio,  there 
had  sprung  up  as  many  extemporaneous  governments,  not  rivals  to 
each  other,  but  distinct,  and  deprived  even  of  the  idea  of  comfainiBg 
their  cfibrts  by  a  fatal  respect  ibr  the  principle  of  non-interventioB. 
To  propagate  the  insurrection  in  Tuscany  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
the  people  of  that  country  being  governed  with  paternal  wisdonii 
and  enjoying  unequalled  prosperity. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  and  amidst  so  many  obstacleSi  audacitf 
seemed  to  ofier  a  last  chance  of  success  to  the  Italian  patriots.  Theie 
was  peril,  not  folly,  in  marching  on  Rome;  and  this  was  proposed  W 
many.  But  the  government  of  Bologna  hesitated ;  it  consulted  Colond 
Armandi,  who  was  then  at  Ancona,  and  had  not  yet  been  named 
minister  of  war.  The  coloners  reply,  backed  by  all  the  weight  of 
his  old  military  experience,  was,  that  the  temper  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  entirely  dependent,  as  they  were,  on  the  papal  court,  forbade 
an  expedition  of  tne  kind;  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  attempt  it  with 
success  with  a  handful  of  men,  unskilled  in  war  and  ill-armed;  that 
it  would  be  mischievous  to  the  Italian  revolution,  thus  blindly  to 

^  It  U  fhmi  Bufflnl  himself  that  wc  liavc  reoelTed  lome  of  the 
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rush  cm  the  hasaxds  of  %  first  reverse,  in  a  case  in  which  a  small  body 
of  men  would  have  to  expoee  themselves  in  a  vast  plain,  where  the 
nature  of  the  ground  would  not  allow  them  to  march  from  post  to 
post,  or  to  encamp  in  safety.    This  opinion  prevailed. 

Furthermore,  Home  had  suddenly  assumed  an  altered  aspect. 
During  the  first  days  of  the  insurrection,  the  Vatican  had  betrayed 
the  most  lively  alarm,  and  preparations  had  been  made  there  for 
flight.  But  news  arrived  from  France,  and  at  once  the  hopes  and 
the  pride  of  the  papal  court  revived;  threatening  proclamations  were 
issued  from  the  eternal  city;  and  the  Trastevermi  were  in  arms. 
'*  Gxxxi  news  T*  said  Colonel  Ravinetti,  in  a  proclamation  addressed 
to  the  papal  troops.  "  The  king  of  France  assures  the  holy  father, 
by  an  express,  ol  his  protection  and  intervention  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Papal  States,  under  the  government  of  the  holy  see." 
In  fact,  on  the  first  news  of  the  insiirrection  of  Bologna,  Louis 
Philippe  hastened  to  write  to  the  holy  father,  and  to  testify  his  in- 
terest and  his  solicitude  on  behalf  of  liis  holiness.  M.  Sebastiani,  on 
his  part,  true  to  his  master's  policy,  had  given  urgent  orders  in 
France  to  hinder  the  departure  of  all  the  Italian  refugees,  whom  the 
hopes  and  the  dangers  of  their  brethren  summoned  to  Italy. 

At  this  period,  however,  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  awoke 
in  Franco  sympathies  as  ener^tic  as  generous,  and  a  particular  cir- 
cumstance added  fuel  to  the  hatred  l^me  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment by  the  sincere  partisans  of  the  July  revolution.  A  young 
Italian  of  mild  countenance,  indelibly  marked  with  the  traces  of 
cruel  sufiering,  had  arrived  in  Paris.  His  name  was  Maroncelli.  Ho 
had  long  been  immured  in  the  black  dungeons  of  Spielberg,  and  the 
tale  of  the  tortures  he  had  endured  was  horrible.  This  innocent 
victim  of  the  tyranny  of  a  suspicious  government  had  been  dragged 
into  a  foreign  land,  where  they  assigned  him  for  prison  a  damp  and 
ffloomy  dungeon,  for  food  black  bread  and  warm  water,  for  bed  a 
Mie  plank,  and  for  clothes  the  convict's  garb.  His  lefl  leg,  enclosed 
in  an  iron  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a  chain  weighing  twenty 
pounds,  had  swollen  so  much  that  amputation  became  necessary,  so 
that  his  presence  alone  was  enough  to  denounce  the  barbarity  of  his 
torturers.  The  publicity  gi\'en  to  these  details,  at  a  moment  when 
every  heart  was  throbbing  for  Italy,  produced  a  imiversal  and  pro- 
found impression. 

Now  it  became  known  on  the  same  day  in  Paris,  that  M.  d'Appony 
had  announced  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  the  intended  speedy 
intervention  of  Austria  in  the  aflairs  of  the  duchy  of  Modena.  Austria 
founded  her  pretensions  on  the  reversionary  nght  ratified  to  her  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna.  Idle  pretext  I  Could  a  contingent  right  o£ 
reversion  take  from  the  duchy  of  Modena  its  character  as  an  inde- 
pendent  siaie^  which  had  been  conferred  on  it  by  the  stipulations  of 
V  iexma,  and  which  the  French  government  had  bound  itself  to  see 
respected,  when  it  jnroclaimed  the  [uindple  of  non-intervention? 
Lafiitte  declared  in  full  council,  that  to  such  pretensionsi  if  Austria 
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persisted  in  them,  there  was  but  one  posdble  answer, — ^war.  AU 
the  ministers  strongly  concurred  with  him.  Sebastiani  himself,  as 
xninister  of  foreign  anairs,  undertook  to  reply  in  that  tone. 

Marshal  Maison,  the  French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  ordered 
to  make  a  declaration  to  Austria,  forbidding  her,  in  formal  terms,  to 
enter  the  Roman  states.  To  this  tdtimatum,  leading  directly  to  war, 
Austria  replied  not  only  with  firmness,  but  with  insult.  As  guardian 
of  the  honour  of  his  government,  and  convinced  that  France  could 
not  without  infamy  suffer  a  principle  to  be  trampled  on,  which  he 
was  officially  commissioned  to  enforce,  the  marshal  immediately 
communicated  the  reply  of  the  Austrian  minister  to  the  cabinet  6E 
the  Palais  Boyal.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  (jeneral  Guille- 
minot,  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  was  at  an  end;  that  France  was  decidedly  constrained  to 
draw  the  sword  for  the  honour  of  a  declaration  which  had  been 
menacingly  flung  back ;  that  every  moment  was  precious,  and  that 
all  speed  must  be  used  in  seeking  out  everywhere  enemies  to  Russia. 

General  Guilleminot  could  not  hesitate.  The  situation  of  the 
French  embassy  at  Constantinople  had  been  a  different  one  anoe 
the  revolution  of  July.  At  the  period  of  the  revolution  that  cast 
down  Charles  X.  from  his  throne,  M.  de  Ribeaupierre  was  Ruanan 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte.  He  was  one  of  your  Russiaaa  of 
nncly-polishca  manners,  and,  before  all  things,  an  hamme  de  sabm; 
but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  giving  vent  to  a  lancoroui 
hatred  against  the  system  that  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
France^  a  hatred  the  violent  expression  whereof  was  not  alwaji 
moderated  by  good  breeding.  The  Divan,  in  its  submission  to  Rus- 
sian ascendancy,  had  at  first  prevented  the  substitution  of  the  tri- 
colour for  the  white  flag;  General  Guilleminot  sent  his  son-in-law, 
M.  Roger,  to  the  Russian  plenipotentiary,  to  demand  an  ezpIana^Km. 
M.  de  xlibeaupierre  was  at  table,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  when 
M.  Roger  entered.  Unable  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  his  an- 
tipathies, he  began  violently  to  attack  the  French  revolution  and 
its  consequences.  M.  Roger,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
his  countrVy  replied  warmly,  contrasting  the  glorious  event  of  July, 
which  had  raised  France  in  the  world's  esteem,  with  those  seditions 
movements  which,  in  Russia,  ended  only  in  assassinations.  TUs 
scene,  though  very  animated,  led  to  no  unpleasant  consequences; 
the  obstacles  to  the  chan^  of  the  French  flag  were  even  removed; 
but  a  lurking  hostility  did  not  cease  to  exist  between  the  two  am- 
bassadors. General  Guilleminot  was,  therefore,  neither  surprised  nor 
distressed  by  General  Maison*s  despatch.  Negotiations  ably  conducted 
might  produce,  either  in  the  Caucasus  or  in  rerma,  efficacious  meant 
of  diversion,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  Poland;  but  the  esspntoal 
thing  was  to  bring  Turkey  to  declare  against  Russia  upon  tho  first 
cannon  shot.  To  this  end  overtures  were  made  to  the  Porte,  and 
every  thinjj  was  secretly  prepared  in  anticipation  of  impending  war- 

Mcanwhile,  the  despatch  addressed  by  Marshal  Maisoai  to  the 
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Palais  Royal  amved  in  Parifl.  It  was  to  this  eflbct:  *'  Until  now,** 
said  M.  Metternichy  **  we  have  allowed  France  to  put  forward  the 
principle  of  non-intervention,  but  it  is  time  she  should  know  wc  do 
not  think  of  recognising  it  as  regards  Italy.  We  will  carry  our  arms 
wherever  the  insurrection  extends.  If  tnis  intervention  is  to  bring 
on  war,  why  then  let  war  come !  We  would  rather  incur  its  chances, 
than  be  exposed  to  perish  by  seduction  and  riot." 

Marshal  Maison  added,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  dangers  that 
threatened  France,  she  ought  without  delay  to  strike  the  first  blow, 
and  march  an  army  into  Piedmont. 

This  despatch,  which  was  commented  on  with  passionate  warmth 
in  public,  had  been  transmitted  on  the  4th  to  M.  Sebastiani.  Laffitte, 
the  president  of  the  council,  became  acquainted  with  it  only  on  the 
8th,  by  chance,  as  it  were,  reading  it  in  the  columns  of  the  NatianaL 
It  had  then  been  kept  concealed  tor  four  days  from  the  president  of 
the  coimcil!  Great  was  M.  LafEtte*s  surprise.  He  demanded  an 
explanation.  Sebastiani  had  nothing  to  offer  in  his  own  justification, 
except  reasons  so  frivolous,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  name  them,  and 
Laffitte  resolved  to  resign  an  ofiice  of  which  he  was  left  nothing  but 
the  odium.  He  wishea  to  make  one  more  trial  of  the  gratitude  of 
a  prince  to  whom  he  had  given  a  crown;  and  ho  bitterly  complained 
to  him  of  what  had  oocurr^,  mingling  with  the  statement  of  his  per* 
sonal  grievances  a  guarded  censure  of  a  policy  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  instrument  while  not  fully  approving  it.  The  long  replied 
to  Laffitte  with  his  usual  off-hand  famuiarity :  ne  gently  consoled  the 
friend,  and  seemed  desirous  of  retaining  the  minister.  Then,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  total  stranger  to  that  policy  which  Laffitte  found  fault 
with,  he  advised  him  to  have  an  explanation  on  the  subject  with  his 
colleagues.  Laffitte  did  so  in  a  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  March. 
But  already  every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  a  change  of  ministry. 
Casimir  Perier  iudged  Uiat  his  own  time  was  come,  and  M.  Bouvicr- 
Dumolard  had  been  made  the  confidential  depository  of  his  views  on 
that  point.  Laffitte  was  coldly  received  by  ms  collogues.  He  then 
was  aware  of  all  he  had  sacrinced  in  sacrificing  his  country,  and  he 
retired  from  office  with  a  heart  incurably  wounded. 

Thus  fell  that  ministry  which  had  been  the  progeny  of  a  revolu- 
tion. The  concealment  of  the  despatch  was  the  pretext,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  retirement  of  the  presiaent  of  the  counciL  Laffitte  fell 
because  the  services  he  could  render  to  the  new  djmasty  were  ex* 
hausted.  And  how  should  he  have  been  able  to  keep  his  ground? 
On  the  one  hand,  if  his  feelings  inclined  him  towards  the  people,  his 
opinions  tended  the  other  way;  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendship  of 
a  king  was  too  dangerous  a  trial  for  his  sensibility.  Laffitte  had 
great  financial  talents,  a  shrewd  mind,  a  remarkable  facility  of  speech, 
a  highly  graceful  and  dignified  good-nature.  In  him  was  met  that 
rurc  combination,  knowledge  of  business  with  very  extcnuve  lit4*niry 
acquirements.  In  another  position,  and  under  other  influenii*s,  ho 
might  have  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  his  country :  but  with 
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his  attention  divided  between  the  cuMyation  of  his  popularitjr  and 
the  care  of  his  credit,  he  was  necessarily  wanting  in  vigour  alite  fisr 
evil  or  for  good.  He  was  irresolute  at  a  moment  when  intereslB 
were  impatient  to  classify  themselves,  and  passions  to  find  utterance. 
He  was  condemned  to  act  only  by  the  hand  of  others^  when  it  was 
necessary  to  master,  whilst  saving  it,  a  bewildered  and  uncertain 
society,  still  palpitating  from  the  violent  efforts  of  its  recent  conflict 
Laffitte*s  name  had  been  respected;  it  was  compromised:  his  influ- 
ence was  decisive;  it  was  made  subservient  to  the  success  of  the  most 
deplorable  schemes.  And  thus  it  was  that  his  ministry  constituted 
an  unhappy  period  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

It  was,  in  fact,  during  that  period  that  was  established,  by  the  suc- 
cessive abandonment  of  all  oppressed  nations,  the  diplomatic  system 
which  tended  to  bring  France  down  to  the  rank  of  the  seoondaiy 
powers,  in  order  to  obtain  acceptance  for  Louis  Philippe's  drnasfy  at 
the  hands  of  the  principal  powers.  It  was  also  in  that  period  that  the 
bourgeoisie  enabled  itself  to  command  in  public  affiurs.  By  the  kw 
on  municipalities  it  paralyzed  with  the  same  blow  the  action  of  the 
people  in  tlie  communes,  and  that  of  the  great  local  influences.  By 
the  law  on  elections  it  possessed  itself  exclusively  of  the  power  of  the 
state.  By  the  law  respecting  the  national  guard  it  reserved  to  itsdf 
the  dominion  of  the  thorougnfares.  Giddod  by  heartless  leaders,  to 
whose  interested  calculations  its  instincts  were  marvellously  subser- 
vient, it  armed  against  insurrection  on  the  21st  of  December  to  pot 
down  the  republicans,  and  it  encouraged  riot  on  the  14th  of  Februair 
to  dismay  the  le^timatists;  being  by  turns  the  enemy  and  thefnend 
of  order,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  How  fatal  the 
egotism  of  such  a  conduct  must  have  been  both  to  the  interests  of  the 
subjugated  class  and  to  those  of  the  dominant  class  itself,  will  be  seen 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  But  such  daring  usurpations  would 
never  Imve  been  possible  immediately  after  a  revolution  eflfected  by 
the  people,  had  there  not  been  in  office  men  whose  reputation  was  of 
a  nature  to  mislead  the  malecontents  and  delude  public  opinioQ. 
These  men,  differing  in  claims  and  in  the  amount  of  their  r^pecdve 
responsibility,  were  Lafayette,  Dupont  de  TEurc,  and  Laffitfte. 
Thanks  to  tms  honourable  but  impotent  triumvirate,  many  took  for 
a  necessary  transition  what  was  in  reaUty  but  a  transfer  of  tyranny  to 
other  lianus.  The  leaders  of  the  republican  party  did  not  share  the 
mistake;  but  they  had  never  been  either  strong  enough  to  enforce 
their  convictions,  nor  sufficiently  attended  to,  to  obtain  acquiescence 
in  the  wisdom  of  their  suspicions. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


To  continue  the  policy  of  fraud  was  thenceforth  imposrible.    What 
end,  morever,  could  it  answer?  The  new  regime  possessed  aU  the 
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ttreogth  that  can  pombly  belong  to  the  mesthatw  of  needy  con- 
eeaaioiis:  it  was  founded^  and  nothing  remained  out  to  de&nd  it. 
.The  natural  course  of  things,  therefore,  called  a  violent  minister  to 
office.  Laffittc  retired  from  the  scene;  Casimir  Perier  appeared 
upon  it 

He  entered  on  office  with  an  immense  stock  of  angry  passion,  a 

J  ride  without  bounds,  and  a  certain  fierce  impatience  to  trample  on 
is  enemies.  An  opulent  banker,  and  always  on  the  alert,  the  noise 
of  factions  had  caused  him  mortal  alarms,  and  he  burned  to  avenge 
the  anguish  of  hb  fears.  As  long  as  the  state  of  things  remained 
tmcertoin,  he  had  looked  on  office  with  a  longing,  anxious  eye  with- 
out venturing  to  stretch  out  his  hand  towards  it  But  when  he 
thought  he  perceived  that  the  people  misjudged  its  own  position; 
that  the  strength  of  parties  did  not  correspond  to  their  vehemence; 
that  the  resources  of  the  spirit  of  revolt  were  incomplete  and  scat- 
tered; that  resistance  could  neither  be  efficacious  nor  durable  against 
all  the  combined  elements  of  sway,  capital,  credit,  organization,  es- 
tablished position,  and  discipline; — then  he  adopted  his  course  with 
impetuosity,  and  thought  only  of  proving  to  the  bourgeoisie  all  it 
was  capable  of  eficcting,  by  the  mamitude  of  the  attempts  on  which 
he  was  about  to  hurry  it:  for  he  diu  not  want  vigour,  but  oourase; 
and  if  he  trembled  before  the  humiliation  of  a  possible  defeat,  be- 
fore the  dangers  of  an  unequal  conflict,  at  least  he  was  not  the  man 
to  lose  the  advantages  of  strength  for  want  of  nerve  and  resolution* 
Fully  convinced,  moreover,  that  in  saving  the  interests  of  the  mid- 
dle class  it  was  his  own  he  would  save,  he  threw  his  whole  personal 
existence  into  the  conflict.  The  crown,  too,  he  wished  to  save;  and 
he  rushed  to  its  defence,  but  without  illusion,  dcvotedness,  or  love, 
and  simply  because  he  chose  to  support  in  royalty  an  institution  pro- 
tective of  banking  interests. 

As  president  of  the  council  he  had  already  shown  on  many  an 
occasion  how  intractable  was  his  egotism,  and  now  savage  his  pride. 
One  day,  for  instxmce,  wliile  riot  was  abroad,  he  arrived  at  the  ruluis 
Bourbon,  which  he  found  surrounded  with  soldiers.  Firing  up  at 
the  sight,  he  went  straii^ht  to  the  qucstors,  and  said,  in  the  loudest 
tones  of  passion,  '*  Soloicrs,  sirs?  And  by  virtue  of  what  orders?^ 
'*  ITie  nunistcr^s,"  replied  the  questors.  **  What  minister?  You  are 
to  receive  orders  from  none  here  but  me."  And  upon  M.  Bondy 
remarking  to  him  that  the  pohce  of  tlie  chamber  lay  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  questorship,  **  ilie  police  of  the  chamber !  sir,"  he  re- 
torted, contemptuously;  "say  the  police  of  the  lobbies.**  Such  was 
the  man.  He  impressed  every  one  with  the  belief  that  he  was  mtulo 
for  command,  by  dint  of  haughtiness,  rudeness,  and  disdain.  It  is 
just  to  add  that  he  did  sometimes  reach  a  pitch  of  greatness,  and  tlmt, 
if  he  employed  despicable  beings  as  tools,  it  was  never  without  over- 
whelming them  with  his  scorn.  As  prime  minister  he  tramplinl  on 
the  legislature,  as  he  had  done  on  die  ministry  when  premdcnt  of 
the  council;  and  he  came  at  last  to  live  only  in  his  desi>otism  and 
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Ills  animosities,  equally  haish  to  his  senrantB  as  implacable  to  Ilia  ad* 
Ycrsaries,  heaping  insult  on  the  coiutiers,  talking  in  the  tone  of  a 
master  to  his  colleagues,  and  according  to  the  long  himaelf  onlj  a 
haughty  co-operation  and  a  surly  respect. 

The  day  after  his  accession  to  office  he  was  surprised  on  repairiiif 
to  the  royal  residence  to  find  there  only  faces  in  which  were  depicted 
discontent,  and  distrust  The  courtiers  whispered  in  an  ofiensTe 
manner  as  he  passed,  and  followed  him  with  looks  of  hatred.  He 
arrives  in  the  room  where  the  royal  fiunily  is  expecting  him.  Hie 
king  is  smiling,  the  queen  polite  and  grave;  but  Madame  Adelaide 
affects  a  frigid  bearing,  and  the  Due  d'Orl^ans  betrays  bj  his  de- 
meanour the  repi^nancc  he  entertains  for  the  new  minister.  Noting 
all  this,  Casimir  Ferier  quivered  with  rage;  and,  with  pale  face  ana 
lips  spasmodically  contracted,  he  went  up  to  the  king,  and  asked  to 
speak  with  him  for  a  few  minutes  in  private.  They  entered  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  Casimir  P^rier  blurted  out  the  words,  **  Sire,  I 
tender  you  my  resignation."  The  king,  stupified  with  astoniahment, 
endeavoured  to  remonstrate;  but  Casimir  Perier  went  on,  "  Rnemici 
in  the  clubs,  enemies  in  the  court,  it  is  too  much,  sire,  it  is  too  mncL 
To  make  head  against  so  many  hostilities  at  once  is  impoanble.* 
The  king  listened  in  painful  perplexity.  He  felt  plainly  that  sndi  a 
minister  would  be  an  intractable  instrument,  even  if  he  did  not  as* 
pire  to  command.  On  the  other  hand  what  means  was  there  of  re- 
pudiating the  uncompromising  services  of  the  man  ?  How  was  the  Bene 
explosion  of  his  enmity  to  be  confronted,  and  the  scandal  of  his  dis- 
missal which  would  be  learned  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  hii 
accession?  The  king  endeavoured  to  soothe  Perier  with  a  pzofiiaian 
of  kind  words;  and  finding  him  inflexible,  he  called  in  his  sister  and 
his  son,  told  them  of  the  minister's  irritation,  and  what  it  waa  proper 
to  do  to  calm  him.  Casimir  Perier  stood  by,  already  enjoying  nil 
triumph.  He  consented  to  remain  minister;  but  he  cQd  not  quit  the 
palace  until  satisfied  and  avenged. 

Casimir  Perier*s  colleagues,  were  Marshal  Soult,  minister  of  wir; 
Sebastiani,  of  foreign  affairs;  Baron  Louis,  of  finance;  Barthe,  of 
justice;  Montalivet,  of  public  instruction  and  ecclesiastical  aflSon; 
d*Ar^out,  of  commerce  and  public  works;  de  Rigny,  of  manne. 
Of  these  ministers  not  one  was  competent  to  strive  against  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  president  of  the  council.  Marshal  Soult  alone  wm 
of  sufficient  importance  to  venture  on  the  attempt  with  impanitr: 
but  he  appeared  disposed  to  renounce  supremacy  in  the  oonmal, 
provided  he  were  left  free  in  his  own  special  dej^rtment  to  exerdse 
his  adroit  despotism  and  to  increase  his  fortune.  For,  conjointly  with 
incontestable  military  science,  and  tlie  highest  administrative  talents, 
there  were  in  this  fortunate  soldier  all  3ie  defects  of  the  old  bar- 
barian leaders  who  invaded  the  Gauls,  savage  rudeness,  rapaci^,  and 
cunning. 

Assured  of  his  supremacy,  Casimir  Perier  had  now  only  to  make 
trial  of  it  on  the  chamber,  where,  since  the  February  riots,  the  3 
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anbe  party  exhibited  only  indecision  and  alann.^  Gattmir  V6net 
presented  himself  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  on  the'  18th  of  Match. 
When  he  appeared  in  the  tribune,  excited  and  imperious,  there  was 
a  moment  of  breathless  expectation.  It  was  clearly  felt  that,  whereaSi 
the  ministry  of  such  a  man  could  be  but  a  long  duel,  his  opening 
speech  could  be  but  a  challenge.  The  anticipation  was  not  erro- 
neous. He  began  by  denying  with  acrimonious  candour  that  the 
principle  of  the  revolution  of  J  uly  was  an  insurrectionary  principle. 
He  loudly  proclaimed  his  intention  of  crushing  party  and  of  im- 
posing silence  on  all  aroimd  the  executive.  The  nations  that  had 
Decomc  insurgent  in  imitation  of  France's  example  he  abandoned 
to  their  fate.  Thus  a  pertinacious  peace  with  monarchical  Europei 
and  war  to  the  death  with  democratic  France, — this  was  what  ne 
promised. 

**  French  blood  belongs  only  to  France  1"  he  exclaimed  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  Impious  words !  Ignorant  and  narrow*minded 
blasphemy !  the  genius  ot  France  having  ever  consisted  in  her  cos- 
mopolitism, and  self-sacrifice  having  been  imposed  on  her  by  God 
equally  as  an  element  of  her  might  and  a  condition  of  her  existence. 

Yet  the  majority  of  the  chamber  ecstatically  applauded  the  senti- 
ment In  vain  General  Lafayette  opposed,  to  tiiis  profiramme  of 
delirious  egotism,  a  touching  appeal  to  every  generous  feeling;  in 
vain  he  summoned  the  government  to  respect  its  promises,  to  nave 
T^ard  to  good  faith  ana  honour;  in  vain  he  pointed  out  the  Italians 
as  naving  risen  on  the  faith  of  French  declarations,  and  the  Poles  as 
armed  for  the  cause  of  France.  The  majority  remained  unmoved, 
cold,  and  silent.  Poland,  continued  the  old  general,  is  the  advanced 
guard  which  has  turned  round  on  the  main  body:  and  he  read  let- 
ters found  in  Constantine*s  portfolio,  melancholy  testimonials  of  the 
dangers  impending  over  the  West  at  the  time  when  Poland,  throw- 
ing ncrsclf  on  the  way  of  the  czar,  became  a  voluntary  holocaust. 
Cheers  were  heard  from  the  left  benches.  Then  turning  an  accusing 
glance  on  tlie  ministers,  **  Is  it  true,"  demanded  Lafayette,  "  that 
the  government  declared  it  would  never  consent  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Austrians  into  the  actually  insurgent  countries  of  Italy?'  At 
this  overwhelming  quec^tion  all  eyes  were  turned  on  M.  Sebastian!. 
*^  Tliere  is  a  great  dificrence,"  replied  the  embarrassed  minister, 
'*  between  not  consenting  and  making  war.*'  **  And  I,  for  my 
part/'  tlie  speaker  strenuously  retorted,  **  do  assert,  that  afler  making 
an  official  ueclaration,  to  suner  the  honour  of  that  declaration  to  be 
violated  by  stopping  short  at  saying,  '  No,  I  will  not  consent,'  is  in- 
compatible wiin  the  dignity,  with  the  honour  of  the  French  people." 
Intense  excitement  followed  this  parliamentary  struggle,  and  it  awoke 
echoes  that  lon^  resounded  throughout  all  Europe. 

Casimir  Pener  could  no  lon^r  doubt  his       cndancy  over  the 
chamber:  he  rushed  forward  with  haughty  stn     s  on  the  path  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself:  but  he  had  much  ca       for  ui       in 
Bs  to  the  diplomatic  part  of  his  system.    A  will 
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already  arranged  every  thing,  and  the  abandonment  of  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  settled  thing. 

A  great  number  of  Italian  refugees  had  assembled  in  Lyons  at  the 
end  of  February.  An  expedition  into  Savoy  was  concerted  among 
them,  and  actufdly  prepared  for.  Some  were  to  march  to  Gbenoble, 
where  they  were  mipatiently  expected  by  some  French  patiiota 
Others  were  to  assemble  at  Tenay,  and  to  enter  the  Maurienna 
The  reception  they  had  met  with  at  Lyons  had  singularly  eacalted 
their  hopes.  On  all  sides  they  received  marks  of  ffvmpathy  and 
potent  encouragements.  Volimteer  companies  were  formed  to  es- 
cort them.  Tne  prefect  of  Lyons  himself,  M.  Paulse  dTvoi, 
afforded  them  noble  aid,  imagining  that  in  so  doing  he  was  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  tne  government  it  was  not  hmg 
before  a  ministerial  despatch  undeceived  him.  He  was  ordered  to 
disperse  the  assemblages  of  Italians,  to  hinder  their  departure;  in  a 
word,  to  frustmtc  their  project.     The  prefect  was  struck  with  but* 

Erisc  and  sorrow.  To  offer  a  rude  resistance  to  designs  which  he 
ad  explicitly  sanctioned,  to  persecute  refugees  he  had  encouraged, 
WU8  more  than  he  could  bring  himself  to  do.  He  set  out  suddenly 
on  an  ofHcial  tour,  leaving  to  a  canseiUer  de  prefecture  the  unwelcome 
honour  of  a  task  from  which  his  generous  nature  recoiled.  Metn* 
while,  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  with  the  exiles  became  stionga 
and  stronger  on  the  part  of  tlie  Lyonese  population.  They  were 
urged  to  set  out,  and  in  a  mass;  and  a  bold  citizen,  M.  Baune, 
oHerod  to  place  at  their  disposal  two  battalions  of  the  national  guard. 
They  did  not  tliink  themselves  justified  in  accepting  these  ofiera 
Their  leaders,  who  corresponded  with  several  important  persons  in 
Paris,  and  particularly  with  the  Princess  Belgiocoso,  seemed  to  feir 
being  too  precipitate,  and  giving  too  conspicuous  a  notoriety  to  their 
attempt.  Perhaps  they  were  afraid,  lest  by  accepting  too  promi* 
ncntly  declared  a  co-operation  tliey  should  displease  the  govemmenti 
whose  good  faith  they  were  reluctant  to  suspect  after  so  many  indi- 
rect promises.  The  refugees  hesitated  therefore,  and  finally  quitted 
Lyons  only  in  small  bodies.  A  rendezvous  had  been  agreed  on 
beforehand.  But  at  the  moment  some  of  them  were  about  to  toach 
tlie  frontier,  between  Maximicux  and  the  bridge  of  Chazet,  they 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  behind  them.  Presently  appeared  dza- 
goons  and  gendarmes,  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  under  tne  conunsnd 
of  M.  Carrelet,  an  honourable  officer,  who  spared  no  pains  to  miti- 
gate the  rigour  of  his  mission.  Resistance  was  impossible:  the  Wh 
fortunate  refugees  returned  to  L^ons  in  despair. 

Some  days  afterwards.  Messieurs  Misley  and  Linali  aiiiTcd  ta 
Marseilles  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Italy.    They  had  chai^ 
tared  a  vessel,  and  possessed  twelve  hundred  musketSi  two  piooos  of 
cannon,  and  ammunition.    They  had  been  joined  by  many  Ita 
desirous  of  succouring  their  native  land,  kxint  Gf 

zoui  of  Keggio,  the  advocate  Mantovani  oi  j  lUonant  MorT 

of  Faenza,  and  Doctor  Frunceschini.    T 
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oomei  when  a  telegiaphio  despatch  suddenly  enjoined  M.  Thomas^ 
j>refoct  of  the  Bouches  du  Rhone,  to  stop  the  remgees.  A  prohibi- 
tion to  set  sail  was  immediately  conveyed  to  them,  and  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  the  vessel  thev  haa  chartered.  Similar  acts  of  violence 
were  exercised  towards  M.  Visconti,  of  Milan,  and  the  illustrious 
General  William  Pep6,  who  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Marseilles 
had  been  continually  surrounded  with  spies,  as  were  also  the  officers 
who  followed  his  fortunes. 

And  during  this  time  the  Austrians  were  insolently  invading 
Italy;  a  band  of  young  natriots,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  fowl- 
ing-pieces, hurried  to  Novi,  to  be  overborne  by  numbers  and 
butchered;  Maria  Louisa  had  re-established  herseU  in  her  duchy; 
the  Duke  of  Modcna,  surrounded  by  foreign  bayonets,  entered  that 
city,  where  the  blood  of  Menotti,  his  victim,  because  he  had  not 
chosen  to  be  his  mm-dcrer,  was  to  flow  in  testimony  of  his  perfidy; 
lastly,  the  insurgents  of  Modena  were  flocking  to  fiolo^na,  to  rein- 
force their  brethren  of  the  legations  with  their  arms  and  their  inex- 
tinguishable sense  of  their  wron^. 

Then  it  was  that  the  trap  laid  for  the  Italians  by  tlie  {)rinciple  of 
non-intervention  stood  fully  apparent.  After  the  occupation  ot  Fer- 
rara  by  the  Austrians,  the  government  of  Bologna  sent  Count  Bian* 
chetti  to  Florence,  with  orders  to  sound  tlie  representatives  of  France 
and  England  as  to  the  dispositioii  of  their  respective  courts.  The 
xeply  was  favourable,  and  the  hearts  of  the  patriots  were  filled  with 
hope  and  joy.  Convinced  that  the  word  plighted  to  the  world  by 
a  minister  of  the  king  of  the  French  was  inviolable,  but  that,  to  en- 
title them  to  the  protection  of  tlie  principle  of  non-intervention,  the 
Italians  ought  themselves  to  be  the  first  to  respect  it,  the  govern- 
ment of  ik)logna  shut  its  eyes  to  the  intervention  of  Austria  m  Mo- 
dcnu;  and  when  the  Modenese,  commanded  by  the  noble  generali 
Zucchi,  presented  themselves,  it  disarmed  tliem.  It  went  still  further. 
Napoleon  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  sons  of  the  Count  St  Leu, 
evading  the  atiectionate  precautions  of  their  parents,  had  spiritedly 
ilung  themselves  int^>  the  insurrection,  and  displayed  brilliant  courage 
lit  the  advanced  ])osts;  they  were  recalled  in  all  haste  by  General 
Amiandi,  fo  much  care  was  taken  to  deprecate  the  ill-will  of  diplo* 
mat*^,  ami  relieve  the  Palais  Koyal  of  all  cause  of  alarm  I 

inr  the  rost,  the  means  of  dei'enoc  were  vigorously  prepared.  But 
was  it  possible  that  the  government  oi'  lU^lugna,  led  to  itself,  should 
resist  the  force  of  Austria?  Seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  one- 
third  alone  were  aoldicrs  of  the  line,  gendarmes,  and  custom-house 
guards,  this  was  all  the  insurgent  lexers  had  to  bring  against  the 
mvading  power*  AnnSv  moreover,  were  wantmg.  Througliout  the 
whole  cxicnt  of  u.<  '  -vt  rir^''>  trj^ir  lit  I'   n  r^ic  but  six  thousand 

fire  huedrej  m\x*k*  -  1  <^  jj^kLi-^,  i'^^iAni)  luLibmski  had  caused  to 
be  Vide,  eoald  be  ^A  no  ejr^ie'  use  agatoit  tho  enemy.  Tuscany 
bed  feToiMl  lo  kt  fom  four  bandied  latiiket^  and  as  many  sabres, 
{micheaid  in  Leghorn*    Hie  lo4  of  Italy  ww  tcft  to  the  mercy  of 
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chance,  or  rather  it  depended  wholly  on  France.     The  fforemment 
of  Bologna  had  intreated  Lord  ]Normanby  to  interoeae  with  the 
British  cabinet  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  patnots;  and  a  similar  com- 
mission for  the  French  cabinet  was  intrusted  to  M.  Hubert,  an  offi- 
cer belonging  to  the  general  staff  of  the  Swiss  confederation.    It 
was  a  touching  spectacle  to  behold  weakness  thus   appealing  to 
strength  on  behalf  of  violated  right.     For,  in  fine,  by  virtue  of 
what  right  did  Austria  send  her  armies  across  the  Alps,  to  put  an 
end  to  a  quarrel  that  was  not  her  own?    Here  she  had  not  even^  as 
at  Modena,  a  pretext  by  wliich  she  could  cover  her  violence.     Her 
conduct,  savage  and  inhuman  with  regard  to  Italy,  was  furthermore 
full  of  pride  and  insidt  "with  regard  to  France,  since  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna^  in  trampling  the  principle  of  non-intervention  under  foot, 
did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  attenuate  the  insolence  of  her  con- 
tempt by  the  falsehood  of  her  pretensions.     M.  Hubert  proceeded  to 
Pans,  where  he  pleaded  the  cause  committed  to  his  good  faith  with 
much  energy  ana  noble  feeling.  Ought  not  the  French  government, 
at  least,  to  offer  itself  as  mediator  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  in- 
surgent provinces?    Tlie  Italian  insurrection  had  been  prompted b^ 
some  motives  incontestibly  lemtimate.     To  put  an  cna  to  tlie  con- 
vulsions of  Italy,  by  secunng  tue  triumph  of  justice  in  the  land,  and 
saving  it  from  the  ravages  oi  a  brutal  invasion, — what  offioe  could  be 
more  worthy  than  this  of  a  country  such  as  France?     A  generous 
and  lofty  policy  was,  moreover,  of  all  policies  the  surest  and  the  most 
prudent.     To  cause  the  French  name  to  be  hailed  with  blesmngs  hj 
the  south  of  Europe,  could  not  prove  a  mean  advantage.     Where 
are  the  natural  allies  of  a  people  m  the  act  of  revolution,  if  not  in 
the  countries  over  which  has  passed  the  breadi  of  the  rerolutionaij 
spirit?    But  the  Palais  Roynl  longed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  agitations 
produced  by  the  great  concussion  of  1830.     Dynastic  interests  out- 
weighed all  the  arguments  of  Avisdom,  as  well  as  all  the  suggestions 
of  outy.     M.  Hul>ert  was  politely  received  by  MM.  Casimir  P6ner 
and  Sebastiani,  and  could  obtain  nothing.      Not  content  with  hin- 
dering the  Italians,  who  were  on  the  French  soil,  from  going  to  the 
assistance  of  their  country,  the  French  government  allowed  the  Aus- 
trians  to  pour  do^vn  on  Bologna.      This  was  aiding  the  enemies  of 
Franco  to  violate,  against  her  friends,  the  principle  she  had  hersdf 
proclaimed. 

The  Austrians  entered  Bologna  on  the  2l8t  of  March.  The  pn^ 
visional  government  (led  to  Ancona,  the  last  asylum  open  to  Ituiaa 
freedom.  But  the  place  was  not  tenable.  Dismantled  in  1815  by  the 
Austrians,  who  had  only  left  the  old  wall  standing  after  blowing  up 
the  salient  angles^,  it  was  protected  only  by  a  confined  and  half-minoos 
citadel.  General  Ueppcrt,  who  was  advancing  to  reduce  it,  was  the 
same  who  liad  occupied  it  in  1815.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  being  At- 
tacked both  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  numerous  army  that  menaced 
it  were  provided  with  congreves,  in  addition  to  a  considerable  tnin 
of  ordinary  artillery.    The  garrison  consisted  of  only  dght  handled 
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tioop8  of  the  line,  a  company  of  artOIei^en,  and  a  few  hnncbed  to- 
lunteen.  Greneral  Armandi,  tho  minister  of  war,  nevertheless  set 
about  making  preparations  for  defence.  Greneral  Buri,  who  com* 
mandcd  under  nim,  ordered  a  battery  to  be  constructed  on*  the  point 
of  the  mole,  so  as  to  pour  a  cross  fire  on  the  entrance  of  the  port. 
The  enemy  was  approaching;  all  was  soon  confusion  in  the  city. 
Here  there  were  traders  wild  with  fright;  there  enthusiastic  patriots 
loudly  calling  for  the  employment  of  decisive  measures.  Some,  with 
the  vehemence  natural  to  failing  parties,  reproached  the  government 
with  its  supineness,  its  illusions,  its  unwillin^ess  to  compromise  the 
revolution  m  order  to  save  it,  and  its  lack  of  firm  faith  in  the  salva* 
tion  of  Italy.  Others  talked  of  pushing  matters  to  the  utmost  extre- 
mity, and  transferring  the  scene  of  resistance  to  the  Apennines,  as 
inaccessible  to  regular  troop.  In  this  turbulent  state  of  things  MM. 
Vicini,  Armandi,  Orioli,  Silvani,  Bianchetti,  Sarti,  Zanolini,  Stu- 
rani,  and  Mamiani,  who  composed  the  provisional  government,  de- 
termined to  rcsijjn  their  power,  and  they  named  a  triumvirate, 
which,  however,  nad  not  time  to  enter  on  its  functions.  The  news 
of  the  treaty  entered  into  on  the  3d  of  March  between  the  court  of 
Rome  and  that  of  Vienna  having  dissipated  the  last  hopes  of  those 
who  most  confidently  relied  on  the  good  faith  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, General  Armandi  went  to  his  colleagues,  laid  before  them  all 
the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the  times,  all  the  disasters  that  would 
flow  from  an  unequal  contest,  and  ended  by  advising  them  to  treat 
with  the  Holy  See.  Ilis  advice  was  adopted.  A  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  Aniiandi,  Bianchctti,  Stumni,  and  Silvani,  waited  on  Car- 
dinal Benvenuti,  who  had  been  the  prisoner  of  the  provisional 
government  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution;  and  it  was 
with  their  captive,  suddenly  become  the  diplomatic  representative  of 
the  pope,  that  the  insurrectionary  leaders  arranged  the  grounds  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  insurrection  was  closed.  By  the  convention  of 
Ancona  Cardinal  Ik^nvcnuti  granted  the  insurgents  full  and  entire 
amnesty,  pledgeil  his  sacred  wonl  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  sti- 
pulution.«(,  and  took  the  title  of  legate  a  latere,  lliese  guarantees 
appeared  satisfactory  to  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, Count  Mamiani  alone  excepted;  he  refused  his  signature. 
Tlic  next  day,  March  27,  Ancona  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 

Ilie  capitulation  was  no  sooner  known  in  Rome  than  it  was  re* 
solved  to  declare  it  null  and  void:  but  the  papal  court  dissembled, 
in  order  the  more  surely  to  smite  tlie  victims  marked  out  for  its 
vengeance.  The  deluded  patriots  surrendered  themselves  on  all 
sides.  The  column  commanded  by  General  Sercognani  laid  down 
its  arms  in  the  forts  of  Spoleto  and  Perouse.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  rancour  and  perfidy  of  the  Vatican  bu  forth  undis- 
guised. Cardinal  Benvenuti  was  bent  with  !  ii|  honour  on 
the  fulfilment  of  his  word;  the  engage]  %  mlo  hi 
were  oonndeied  aa  non-czistent.    Sangn       r 
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through  ihenpapal  states.  Persons,  property,  every  ihiii^ ' 
with  a  blind  rage,  with  an  inconceiTable  contempt  of  the  fidtfa  of 
treaties.  And  as  if  the  indirect  responsibility  which  these  honozi 
cast  on  the  French  government  was  not  enough,  the  name  of  its 
ambassador  at  Rome  was  mixed  up  with  the  cruel  phraaeB  in  Gu^ 
dinal  Bemetti's  proclamations,  and  no  denial  on  the  ambaflsador's 
part  vindicated  the  honour  of  France.  As  for  Austria,  she  con- 
trived to  make  her  triumphs  still  more  savage  than  her  aggreanan 
had  been  iniquitous.  Ninety-eight  Italians  had  embarked  in  a  papal 
vessel,  with  the  formal  consent  of  the  legate^  And  with  r^ular  'pvpea 
countersi^ed  by  the  French  consul.  These  unfortunate  men  were 
captured  m  the  Adriatic  by  the  Austrians,  and  cast  as  male&clon 
into  the  prisons  of  Venice.  What  crime  had  they  committed 
towards  Austria?  Had  they  made  war  on  that  power?  Had  they 
provoked  it?    These  questions  were  indignantly  asked,  but  in  whis- 

Srs,  throughout  all  Italy,  now  become  again  taciturn  and  gloomy, 
en  thought  also  of  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  suddmlj  carried 
off  by  a  mysterious  illness,  at  the  moment  wnen  his  appeaxanoe  on 
the  political  stage  had  given  umbrage  to  tlie  implacable  diplomacy 
of  the  cabinets.  The  Duke  of  Modena,  on  his  part,  delivered  ofver 
Menotti  to  the  executioner,  and  his  disappointed  ambition  ocnaolei 
itself  with  bloodshed.  The  world  looked  on  with  amazement  at  this 
dismal  spectacle,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  France. 

But  tne  providential  career  of  that  great  nation  seemed  ended.  Its 
diplomacy,  like  Uiat  of  the  weakest  nations,  wore  itself  out  in  con- 
descensions, and  did  not  even  venture  to  exalt  itself  to  artifices. 
We  left  General  Guilleminot  at  Constantinople,  preparing  evezy 
thing  for  the  anticipated  event  of  war.  That  gallant  solcuer  che- 
rished a  lively  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  country.  The  oonflagnr 
tion  of  Europe,  if*  it  were  rendered  unavoidable,  did  not  seem  to 


him  much  more  terrible  than  the  everlasting  dishonour  of  a  peofde 
whose  inviolability  was  essential  to  the  world^  liberty.  On  the  19tfa 
of  March,  the  French  ambassador  laid  before  the  IHvan  a  note,  in 
which  he  urged  Turkey  not  to  declare  itself  precipitately  in  a  state 
of  hostility  towards  Russia,  but  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  war. 
The  language  of  the  note  was  at  the  same  time  able  and  dignified. 
It  pointed  out  to  Turkey  that  the  opportunity  was  a  favouxable  one 
for  shaking  off  an  oppressive  vassalage;  that,  in  case  of  a  general 
war,  her  neutrality  would  be  her  ruin,  and  that,  by  adoptinu^  a  leso^ 
lute  course,  she  would  escape  the  danger  of  being  made  uUimaldy 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  partition  of  her  territoiy.  tk 
the  situation  in  which  she  was  placea,  it  was  necessary,  therafova, 
that  Turkey  should  equip  her  fleet,  suspend  her  resentment  againet 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad,  and  order  the  Grand  Visir  to  have  done  with 
the  Albanians,  and  to  augment  his  troops. 

This  note  was  received  by  the  Divan  with  favour,  but  not  withom 
perplexity.  Bold  resolutions  were  pressed  upon  it.  Accuatomed  to 
seek  support  or  advice  at  tho  hands  of  the  Austrian  intemuncioi  li 
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fimnd  itielf  &ioed  out  of  the  tenor  of  all  its  diplomatic  habits.  In 
its  distress  it  thought  fit  to  apply  to  Lord  Gordon,  the  English 
ambassador,  and  it  communicated  Greneral  Guilleminot's  overtures 
to  him.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Divan  was  justified  by 
the  reci{>rocal  marks  ot  sympathy  exchanged  by  the  French  and 
English  in  Constantinople,  smce  the  revolution  of  July.  But  a 
short  time  before,  a  vast  tent  had  been  erected,  and  a  sumptuous 
repast  had  been  held,  at  which  the  two  peoples  had  cemented 
their  mutual  friendship.  Unfortunately,  Lorn  Gordon  was  at  heart 
a  thorough  tory  and  Englisliman.  Was  it  his  intention  to  betray 
France?  or  did  he  but  follow  the  habitual  routine  of  English 
diplomacy?  Bo  this  as  it  may,  a  despatch  addressed  by  him 
to  the  English  ambassador  at  Vienna,  was  laid  before  Prince  Met- 
temich,  who  wrote  in  consequence  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate  and 
threaten. 

Tlie  foreign  ambassadors  immediately  assembled  at  M.  Sebastiani's, 
and  sliarply  questioned  that  minu(ter  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  French 
ambassacior,  conduct  so  little  in  conformity  with  the  pacific  assurances 
made  to  them.  Scbustiani  declared  that  General  Guilleminot  had 
di.^o1)eYed  the  orders  given  him,  and  he  joined  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors in  censuring  the  jealous  2X'al  witli  which  a  representative  of 
France  hod  striven  for  her  honour;  and  the  better  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  indignation,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  General  Guilleminot 
with  marked  ana  conspicuous  discourtesy. 

llie  gencrurs  amazement  vras  almost  greater  tlian  his  indignation 
when  he  received  his  recall.  Dismissed  I  and  why?  For  supposing 
the  Fruiu'li  government  capable  of  enforcing  respect  for  its  most 
solemn  declarotions ;  for  deeming  it  suificiently  careful  of  its  dignity, 
not  to  revoke  an  ultimatum;  ior  having,  like  Marshal  Maison,  re- 
sented an  insult  in  which  the  marshal  had  beheld  proof  of  impend- 
ing war; — were  these,  then,  unpardonable  crimes?  It  is  incimibent 
on  new  governments,  above  all  others,  never  to  show  signs  of  weak- 
ness ;  was  it,  Uien,  sucli  a  crime  in  a  French  ambassador  to  have  felt  that 
tlie  boldness  and  decision  is  often  but  the  better  part  of  prudence? 
Cieneral  Guilleminot  returned  with  a  mortified  heart  to  Paris.  But 
he  could  neither  obtain  justice  nor  reven^,  from  a  government 
that  was  strong  only  against  France  and  a^inst  itself. 

These  things  were,  tlierefore,  kept  in  the  snadc.  Tlie  importance  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  was  lost  sight  oi*  likewise  amidst  the  busy 
anxieties  excited  by  the  domestic  pohcy  of  the  new  cabinet  Casi- 
mir  Perier  kept  France  on  tlie  alert,  and  filled  her  with  the  noise 
of  his  violence.  At  first  his  whole  caro  was  devoted  to  consoli- 
dating the  strengtii  of  the  executive.  Until  his  time  the  govern- 
ment functionanca  bad  sought  to  conciliate  public  opinion;  he 
taught  them  contempt  for  poDularity,  and  he  put  them  under  rigor- 
ous discipline.  Concourses  ot  men  threatened  the  tranquillity  oithe 
capiul :  he  wrested  firom  the  fears  of  the  chamber  a  law  prescribing 
that  after  being  thrice  summoned  to  dispene,  the  crowd  should  be 
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fired  on*  Aimdond  association  of  wUchlliepatiiotBofMetefiixii^^ 
the  plan  and  set  the  example,  had  been  formed  in  Paiis  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  rendermg  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  for  ever 
impossible,  but  in  reality  to  Keep  the  counter  revolution  in  check. 
The  association  published  lists  which  were  thiddy  filled  with  a^nir 
tures,  it  had  a  fund  supported  b^  numerous  monthly  contributions^ 
it  ruled  the  press,  and  erected  a  rival  by  the  side  of  tne  government. 
Casimir  Pener  denoimccd  it  to  the  parliament  as  factious,  issued  a 
vehement  circular  against  it,  dismissed  those  functionaries  who  took 
part  with  it,  and  set  up  against  it,  in  accordance  with  a  financial 
scheme  propounded  by  M.  Henri  Rodrimics,  an  association  of  all  citi- 
zens friendly  to  the  executive,  a  league  of  lenders  of  which  he  declared 
himself  in  a  manner  the  head.  To  invite  thirty  thousand  indivi- 
duals to  realize  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions^  by  each 
subscribing  at  par  funds  equivalent  to  two  hundred  francs  annual 
income,  such  was  the  plan  proposed  by  M.  Henri  Rodrigues.  It 
tended  manifestly  to  prevent  the  ruinous  intervention  of  bankers  in 
the  business  of  loans,  and  to  shake  their  rapacious  supremacy;  and 
in  this  respect  it  was  calculated  to  displease  Casimir  Perier.  Bui 
in  the  then  critical  state  of  things  it  was  a  potent  weapon^  and  as 
such  Perier  adopted  it,  with  tlie  full  intention  of  casting  it  aside 
when  it  should  have  produced  the  moral  efiect  he  expected  from  it. 
In  fact  it  was  not  long  before  a  contract  for  the  loan  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions  was  adjudged  to  an  association  of  bankers. 
The  subscriptions  had  not  amounted  to  the  sum  of  twenty-one 
thousand  francs ;  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  that  financial  oligarchy 
of  wliich  the  president  of  the  council  was  the  soul. 

For  the  rest  Casimir  Perier *s  whole  soul  was  bent  at  this  period 
on  crushing  the  republican  party.  The  power  of  that  party  was  in 
reality  considerable,  and  every  thing  had  contributed  to  serve  tL 
A  great  number  of  political  societies  had  been  formed  immediately 
after  the  July  revolution.  The  Association  des  EcoUs^  directed  by 
two  energetic  patriot^,  Eugene  Lheritier  and  Marc  Dufraisse,  im- 
petuously callea  for  the  destruction  of  the  university.  A  student 
named  Sambuc  founded  in  the  quartier  Ixitin^  the  Sociite  de  TOrdrt 
et  des  ProgreSy  a  real  conspiracy  having  for  its  object  to  restore  to 
the  people  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights.  Every  member  of 
this  society  was  to  have  by  him  a  musket  m  serviceable  condition, 
and  fifty  cartridges.  Tlie  Union  pursued  nearly  the  same  objectSi 
with  a  less  aggressive  character  and  under  the  shelter  of  legal  forma; 
whilst  tlie  Societi  Constitutiondle^  under  the  presidency  of  M. 
Cauchois  Lemairc,  who  had  with  so  much  eclat  advocated  the  pie- 
tensions  of  the  Due  d*Oileans  in  the  face  of  the  expiring  monarehy 
of  Charles  X.,  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage^ 
the  suppression  of  monopolies,  u  better  apportionment  of  tazatioUi 
and  an  electoral  form  within  prudent  limits.     The  Sociit6  r^^^  ^^ 


*  Lai  Mur  Um  attroupements,  i>as«cd  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  April  2,  169 !» and 
bj  the  chamber  of  peern,  April  9,  of  the  lame  moath^ 
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that  bad  been  SO  fimi<H28  imder  the  Restoration,  BliU  flabfl^^ 
lost  nothing  of  its  influence  over  public  opinion,  thanks  to  the  nuuN 
velloufl  activitjr  of  Andr6  Marchais,  and  Gamier-Pag^.  The  spirit 
that  animated  it  was  however  no  lon^  alto^ther  the  same,  and  the 
republican  partjr  was  predominant  m  it,  smoe  it  had  no  longer 
among  its  members  either  M.  de  Broglie,  M.  Gruizot,  or  any  of  thoso 
who  had  made  it  a  stepping-stone  to  success. 

But  of  all  the  popular  societies  the  most  active  unquestionably, 
and  the  most  important,  was  that  of  the  Amis  du  Peupk.  Shortly 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  the  members  of  the  Loffe  des  Amis  de  la 
Verite,  of  which  M.  Cahaigne  was  then  venerable^  had  appeared  in 
the  streets,  displayed  their  symbolical  banners,  and  led  tne  excited 
multitude  after  them  to  that  Place  de  Greve,  which  had  drunk  the 
precious  blood  of  the  four  sergeants  of  Rochellc.  The  ceremony  was 
solemn  and  affecting.  M.  Buchez  deUvered  a  harangue,  every  word 
of  which  awoke  some  thrilling  recollection.  But  the  Loge  des  Amis 
de  la  Verite  here  gave  proof  of  its  existence  for  the  last  time.  Em- 
barrassed by  its  mystical  forms,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  senti- 
ment of  most  of  its  members,  it  soon  merged  in  the  Sociiti  des  Amis 
du  Peuple,  a  bold,  bustUnff  association,  composed  of  all  those  heroic 
youths  who  had  guided  the  blows  of  the  people  in  July,  and  to 
whom  it  was  given  to  revive  for  a  moment  the  habits  and  tendencies 
of  the  jacobin  club.  For  the  first  few  months  after  the  revolution 
of  July,  the  meetings  of  the  Sociiti  des  Amis  du  Peupk  had  been  public 
They  were  held  in  Pellier's  riding-school,  in  a  vast  hall,  where  the 
very  numerous  spectators  always  present,  were  separated  from  the 
members  only  by  a  sUght  balustraae.  Thither  had  flocked  from  the 
very  first,  to  make  their  first  essay  in  pubUc  life,  those  who  were 
prompted  by  genuine  conviction,  and  those  who,  scorning  every 
obscure  position,  were  fired  with  the  desire  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves a  more  brilliant  destiny.  There,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  idle 
and  vituperative  declamation,  were  put  forth  grave  discourses, 
eloquent  complaints,  and  sometimes  projects  characterized  by  wise 
and  considerate  daring.  Guizot  and  ae  Broglie  were  still  sittm^  in 
the  cabinet  at  that  time,  beside  Laffitte  and  Dupont  de  PLure. 
ITie  doctrinaires  suddenly  took  fright.  Guizot  proposed  rigorous 
measures  against  the  popiilar  societies.  Dupont  ao  rEure  resisted 
this  harsh  policy.  But  m  the  meanwhile  sut>ordinate  agents  of  the 
executive  succeeded  in  setting  on  the  timid  shopkeepers  of  the  Rue 
Montinartre  against  the  Sociiti  des  Amis  du  Peupk.  On  the  25th 
of  September,  the  society  being  assembled  in  Pellier*8  riding-school, 
a  great  noise  was  heard  outside.  A  captain  of  the  national  guard 
was  introduced  and  aaid  in  a  respectful  tone,  '*  I  have  no  orders  to 
give  you,  meaneurs:  but  your  meeting  here  is  the  occasion  of  an 
assemblage  of  two  thousand  persons  in  we  Rue  Montmartre :  perhaps 
you  will  do  well  to  adjourn.'^  **  I  second  that  proposal,'*  exclaimed 
a  voice.  A  staff-officer  then  coming  in  besought  the  meeting  to 
disperse;  <*  ho  camei**  he  nid)  ^*  in  toe  name  of  General  La&yctte.*' 
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The  society  deliberated.  We  must  zeaat,  said  some;  kA  in  prove 
ourselves  mends  of  order  without,  however,  suffering  our  zights  to 
be  arbitrarily  invaded,  said  others.  Finall^r  the  Utter  oj^inion  pre- 
vailing, it  was  decided  that  the  next  meetmg  of  the  societjr  should 
be  hefi  by  special  summons  addressed  to  each  member  at  his  domi- 
cile, and  the  members  separated  in  alence,  amidst  a  great  crowd 
actuated  by  various  feelings. 

The  Sociitc  des  Amisdu  Peuple  had  therefore  long  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  public  assembly ,  when  Casimir  Pdrier  took  o£Soe:  but  it  was  &r 
from  having  lost  its  influence.  We  have  seen  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter that  it  equipped  a  battalion  at  its  own  expense^  and  sent  it  to  the 
aid  of  Belgium.  One  of  those  who  then  departed  as  leaden  under 
that  popular  banner,  was  never  again  to  benold  his  country.  His 
name  was  Cannes,  and  he  had  edited  a  paper  in  Paris,  called  the  Mom^ 
teur  des  Favbourgs,  The  independence  of  Belgium  soon  counted 
him  amongst  martyrs.  Faithfully  seconded  by  its  intelligent  se- 
cretary, M.  Felix  Avril,  the  SocieU  des  Amis  du  Peuple  Kept  up 
an  assiduous  correspondence  with  the  departments/ Talhed  the  scat- 
tered combatants,  corroborated  wavering  convictions,  and  constantly 
kept  the  government  in  check,  by  a  series  of  spirited  publications: 
these  attacks  were  the  more  formidable  as  there  was  no  means  of  re- 
plying to  them  but  by  the  impure  pamphlets  of  the  police,  or  by 
calumnies.  For  the  kw  ofHcers  of  the  crown  could  hardly  venture 
upon  a  judicial  struggle,  before  the  still-subsisting  magistracy  of 
Cnarles  A.,  with  men  whom  the  revolution  of  July  nad  surrounded 
with  a  sort  of  halo,  and  who  interested  the  feelings  of  the  pe(q>le  by 
their  courage.  M.  Hubert,  the  president  of  the  society,  having  been 
prosecuted  for  a  placard  offensive  to  the  chamber,  he  delivered  ^iwif^f 
thus  in  open  court.*  ^ '  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  see  cited  before  voOi 
messieurs,  two  months  after  the  revolution  of  July,  men  who  nave 
not  been  strangers  to  the  success  of  our  three  great  days.  Let  those 
who  have  not  recoiled  from  this  deplorable  anomaly  bear  the  cobsd- 
quences.  As  for  me,  I  shall  not  commit  the  inexcusable  weaknea 
of  accepting  you  for  my  judges,  or  defending  myself  before  700. 
Judges  of  Charles  X.  renounce  your  functions.  The  people,  in  givii^ 
liberty  to  your  victims,  stripped  you  of  your  togas,  and  you  your- 
selves confirmed  its  sentence  by  nying  when  it  was  fighting.  Look 
at  the  tri-colour  ribbons  we  wear;  two  months  ago  you  would 
have  vilified  them  as  insignia  of  sedition.  How  can  you  dare  with 
the  same  confidence,  to  judge  those  who  have  raised  them  aboie 
your  vengeance?  How  can  you  dare,  sitting  on  those  seats  of  jouB 
from  which  the  fleurs-de-1^  Imve  been  torn  away,  to  look  tkoae  3 
in  the  face,  who  have  dnvcn  out  the  idols  to  which  so  tnaiij  ] 
scribed  have  been  sacrificed?"  Such  was  the  language  oTi 
during  men.  The  judges  would  have  trembled  at  §io  the 
imposing  heavy  sentences  upon  thcm^  and  the  pe<  e 
their  high  spirit. 

•Octobers,  1B». 
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AffitationB,  when  they  arise  out  of  a  nataxal  movement  of  the 
people,  ahnost  always  turn  out  to  the  advanta^  of  extreme  parties; 
all  the  popular  societies,  republican  and  constitutional,  hod  equally 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  republican  party,  and  it  possessed  al- 
ready considerable  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  national  destinies 
when  Casimir  Perier  vowed  its  ruin.  The  party  had  distinguished 
and  even  illustrious  representatives  in  the  parliiuncnt,  the  institute, 
the  press,  the  army,  in  tlie  sciences,  in  the  arts,  and  in  trade.  But 
it  is  particularly  as  a  militant  party  that  it  deserves  to  be  considered 
in  this  period  of  French  history. 

A  great  and  serious  thought  possessed  the  leaders  of  the  republican 
militia  and  was  about  to  Ibrm  the  business  of  their  lives.  They 
wished  to  reconstruct  the  chain  of  modem  ideas  which  the  empire 
had  so  nidely  broken.  They  wished  to  lead  back  into  the  course  of 
history  that  marvellous  epoch  of  the  first  revolution,  over  which  had 
I)assc(l  the  coups  ditat  of  (jcncml  Bonaparte.  It  was  their  glory,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  accomplish  tliis  vast  design  at  the  cost  of  absolute 
stJf-sacrificc;  an  incalculable  service,  enough  for  ever  to  mark  out 
their  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  most  pregnant  vicissitudes  of 
Frencii  society. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  brilliant  intellect,  of  chivalric 
valour,  and  who  answered  more  exactly  than  the  legitimatist  party 
itself  to  the  ancient  national  type.  Amongst  them  had  token  refuge, 
when  banished  from  a  society  overspread  with  mercantilism,  that  tone 
of  sareastii!  levity  an»l  intelhgent  turbulence,  that  love  of  adventure, 
that  impetuosity  in  selt-abandonment,  that  gaiety  in  danger,  that  ap- 
p<'tite  for  action,  those  lively  ways  of  treating  serious  things,  that 
Ibrnierly  constitute<l  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  nation.  Thus, 
with  a  curious  contrast,  an  earnest  care  for  the  things  of  the  future 
was  found  prtHMsely  amongst  those  whose  personal  qualities  best  re- 
called the  most  brilliant  it^atures  of  the  past. 

But  lh<*K»  qualities,  which  certainly  were  not  incompatible  with 
any  speeies  f)f  ix»litical  aptitude,  were  far  from  answering  to  the  gross 
and  materialist  tendencies  of  ihe  dominant  cliiss.  Tlie  republican 
party,  moreover,  was  by  no  means  docile  or  tractable.  If  it  had  all 
the  virtues  of  u  stitMig,  a  manly  cast,  it  had  als^j  serious  vices, — on 
exulH'ranc<»  of  zeid,  hair-brained  eounige,  a  blind  confidence  in  the 
efiieaey  of  coupn  t/f  mriiVi,  a  sc-en-t  leaning  to  distnist  ol'  superior  men, 
intolerance,  and  indiscipline.  Tlu^^  vices,  under  skilful  management| 
niiL'ht  easily  have  lK'<»n  n^nderetl  subservient  to  most  vast  designs. 
Unfortunately  the  leaders  of  the  party  were  ]>laced  in  a  position,  and 
surrounded  by  inrcumstimci*s,  tliat  made  every  thing  an  obstacle  to 
them.  Repulsed  by  the  bulk  of  the  bourgeoisie,  which  treated  them 
OM  donseroui  dieiuncrBy  without  active  influence  on  the  genend  mass 
of  affiiui,  waatinfl;  the  oonnv  ncy  derived  from  established  positions, 
incessanUy  i  Dy  tne  e:      itive  or  calumniated  by  the  i)olice, 

they  wen  n  to      '  down  a  deliberate  scheme  of  pro- 

ceediDgyOrl  ipomound  pripcipks,  to  marahal 
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the  fieiy  aimjr  that  offeied  itself  to  them,  or  to  choose  tlieir  wISeL 
In  a  party  which  has  declared  war  both  on  the  established  govern- 
ment and  on  all  accepted  tyrannies,  defections  are  the  more  to  be 
feared,  inasmuch  as  they  are  much  less  frequently  punished  than  re- 
warded. Hence  the  leaders  of  the  republican  "pBXty  were  oonstzained 
in  dealing  with  each  new  recruit  to  have  in  view  tne  poasible  enemy 
of  the  next  day.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  enter  into  compro- 
mises with  prejudices  they  deplored,  to  let  themselves  be  canied  too 
far  by  the  passions  of  the  mass,  if  they  would  avoid  having  it  against 
them;  they  were  compelled  to  be  weak  with  deliberate  intention, 
and  in  presence  of  impulses  they  lamented  to  yield  a  portion  of  their 
command  in  order  to  avoid  losing  it  altogether.  This  was  a  diffiraih 
position,  and  one  that  naturally  begot  embarrassments  and  dangers, 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  never  on  the  most  trustworthy  fraction  of  the 
people  that  the  republican  party  relied.  It  even  happened  to  it  to 
nave  its  ranks  sulhcd  by  citizens  unworthy  of  them,  whose  misooii- 
duct  reverted  upon  the  character  of  the  whole  party. 

That  the  party  should  be  circumspect  in  its  s^ections,  and  rcscivcd 
in  its  alliances,  was  the  wish  of  some  men  who,  like  Charles  Fortool 
and  Charles  Teste,  conjoined  with  the  highest  civic  virtues  a  suspi- 
cious temperament,  and  that  painful  knowled^  of  human  perversity, 
which  is  acquired  from  long  experience  in  stnfe.  But  every  scheme 
for  weeding  the  society  was  opposed  by  the  majority  from  their  ar- 
dent desire  to  deal  heavy  blows  against  a  detested  power,  and  theb 
impatience  to  arrive  at  tne  ends  proposed. 

Before  entering  irrevocably  on  tne  arduous  career  open  to  their 
courage,  these  enterprising  men  resolved  to  make  a  public  coofeasion 
of  their  faith.  An  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  to  some  of  their 
number.  Nineteen  citizens  had  been  arrested  in  the  sequel  of  the 
troubles  of  December,  among  whom  were  MM.  Tr^lat,  Cavaignac, 
and  Guipard,  all  three  still  youne,  but  matured  by  the  experience  of 
persecution.  During  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  two  of 
them,  Guinard  and  Cavaignac,  commanded  the  second  battery,  in 
which  Trelat  served  as  a  private;  and  they  were  accused  of  having 
designed  violently  to  substitute  a  republic  for  the  monarchy.  Six- 
teen citizens,*  implicated  in  the  same  charm^i  appeared  along  with 
them  before  the  court  of  assize  in  the  beginmng  of  ApriL  StudoAti^ 
working-men,  and  others  of  all  grades  awaited  them  at  the  doon  of 
the  court.  Numerous  detachments  of  municipal  guards  oocapied  the 
interior  and  the  approaches  to  the  Palais  dc  Justice.  Hie  oonti 
under  the  arches  were  filled  with  cavaby.  When  the  accused  ap- 
peared a  thousand  arms  were  waved  to  greet  them  as  thcj  passea; 
tliey  were  accompanied  by  their  advocates,  republicans  like  tlieni- 
selves,  Messires  Marie,  Dupont,  Boussy,  Plocque,  Boinvillim,  Ril- 
tiez,  and  Michel  de  Bourgcs ;  and  the  serenity  depicted  in  their  noUs 

*  These  were  MM.  Sambuc,  Francfort,  Audry,  P^imrd,  Bonhicr,  Chapvre,  Gov- 
din,  Gmlley,  Chaarin,  Pcchenx  d'HerbuiTille,  Lelwittrdi,  Akauundrs  and  ^    " 
Gamier,  Dantoo,  LenoUc,  ind  l^Mnti•. 
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and  tmrnd  ooonteiuuioes  was  remarked  with  ij^palliy.  Carliines, 
piatoli,  and  some  pacli^ta  of  cartridges,  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
court 

After  a  brief  address  from  the  president,  M.  Hardoin,  who  thought 
it  right  to  recommend  a  calm  demeanour  to  the  actors  in  the  judicial 
drama  about  to  commence,  the  examination  of  the  prisoners  b^an. 
But  it  was  easy  to  judge,  from  the  deportment  of  tne  accused,  how 
much  they  reckoned  on  the  ascendancy  of  their  patriotism  and  their 
intrepidity.  Far  from  thinking  of  defending  tnemselves,  they  at- 
tack^, and  were,  by  turns,  sarcastic  and  vehement,  ironical  and  im- 
passioned. The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
people  increased  continually.  A  pretended  plot,  formed,  it  was  said, 
under  the  Pont  des  Arts,  was  made  use  of  as  a  ground  of  accusation 
against  the  prisoners;  the  whimsical  absurdity  of  the  charge  was 
very  happily  exposed  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  M.  Degouss^.  La* 
fkyette  was  also  summoned  as  a  witness;  and  on  his  appearance  the 
whole  audience  rose  with  a  spontaneous  movement  of  respect  and 
affection.  The  old  general  came  to  give  his  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  accused,  almost  ^  of  whom  he  Jcnew,  and  who  ail  saluted  him 
from  their  places  with  looks  and  gestures  of  TegBod. 

Tlie  trial  ffave  rise  to  highly  interesting  scenes.  In  the  sittings 
of  the  7th  of  April,  the  president  having  reproached  M.  Pecheux 
d'Herbinville,  one  of  the  accused,  with  having  had  arms  by  him, 
and  with  ha\^g  distributed  them,  **  Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  ••  I 
have  had  arms,  a  great  many  arms,  and  I  will  tell  you  now  I  came 
by  them.'*  Then,  relating  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  three  days, 
he  told  how,  followed  by  his  comrades,  he  had  disarmed  posts,  and 
sustained  glorious  conflicts;  and  how,  though  not  wealthy,  he  had 
equipped  national  guards  at  his  own  cost  There  still  burned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  some  of  the  fire  kindled  by  the  revolution  of 
July;  such  recitals  as  this  fanned  the  embers.  Tne  young  man  him- 
self, as  he  concluded  his  brief  defence,  wore  a  face  radiant  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

All  this  rendered  the  speeches  of  the  profesaonal  advisers  almost 
superfluous.  Nevertheless,  Messieurs  Bethmont,  Rouen,  Marie,  Rit- 
ticz,  Boufisy,  Plocque,  Dupont,  and  Michel  de  Bourges,  spoke  one 
Bi\eT  the  other;  and  never  was  cause  defended  with  more  inanly  and 
lofty  cloaucnce. 

Am.  Trelat,  Cavaignac,  and  Guinard,  were  likewise  heard.  Ta« 
lents  of  a  serious  cast,  monds  admirably  strict,  an  earnestness  of  con- 
viction tempered  with  much  gentleness  and  charity,  distin^^uished 
M.  Trelat  in  the  party  to  which  he  ^lon^^ed.  As  s  phjrsician,  he 
had  many  a  time  visited  the  dark  haunts  m  which  dwelt  the  suSer- 
ing  poor  of  great  cities;  many  a  time  had  he  sat  by  the  bedside  of 
the  afflicted  and  neglected  pauper;  he  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
sufierings  he  had  witnessed ;  hecalled  to  mind  the  solemn  promises  that 
had  not  been  kept,  and  the  great  services  that  had  been  forgotten. 

M.  Cavaignao  next  rose.  Though  endowed  with  the  organinta 
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of  an  artist,  wliich  levealed  itself  in  the  original  gnoe  of  his  man* 
ners,  the  fi^hncss  of  his  writing,  and  a  moat  sparkling  converBation, 
Cavaignac  took  pleasure  in  studies  of  deep  resesurch,  and  had  adopted 
an  especially  sehous  course  of  life.  As  aon  of  the  cohventionist  of 
the  same  name,  he  watched  jealously  over  the  honour  of  memories 
80  cruelly  calumniated  during  the  Ivestoration  and  the  Empire. 

**  My  father,"  he  began,  ^^  was  one  of  those  who,  in  the  Conven- 
tion, proclaimed  the  Republic  in  the  face  of  then  victorious  Europe. 
He  defended  it  in  the  armies.  For  this  it  was  that  he  died  in  ezue, 
after  a  proscription  of  twelve  years;  and  whilst  the  Restoration  it- 
self was  forcea  to  leave  France  the  fruits  of  that  revolution  he  had 
served;  whilst  she  loaded  with  favours  the  men  the  revolution  had 
created,  mv  father  and  his  colleagues  alone  suffered  for  the  great 
cause  which  so  many  others  betrayed — ^last  homage  of  their  feeble 
age  to  the  country  their  youth  had  so  vigorously  defended  I  That 
cause,  messieurs,  is  therefoie  bound  up  wiui  all  my  fedings  as  a  son; 
the  principles  it  embraced  are  my  patrimony.  Study  has  confirmed 
this  bent  naturally  given  to  my  political  ideas;  and  now  that  the  op- 
portunity, at  last,  presents  itseu  to  me  this  day  to  pronounce  sword 
which  so  many  others  proscribe,  I  declare,  without  afiectation  and 
without  fear,  I  am,  in  my  heart  and  by  conviction,  a  republican." 

After  this  noble  exordium,  Cavaignac  repudiated,  with  ringular 
elevation  of  thought,  all  the  reproadics  addr^sed  to  the  repubucan 
party.  It  was  accused  of  conspiracy.  An  idle  accusation.  Ever 
since  revolutions  had  been  in  vogue,  conspiracies  had  counted  for 
very  little.  The  republican  party  was  too  sure  of  the  future  to  lose 
patience,  and  refuse  to  rely  on  the  fortime  of  the  popular  cause.  It 
was  much  better  pleased  to  let  monarchy  conspire  for  it  by  a  host  of 
incurable  blunders  and  iniquities.  Why  should  the  republican  party 
be  over-hasty?  Could  it  ^  to  know  that  a  dissolving  agency  wu 
so  potently  at  work  on  all  the  means  of  government,  that  the  latter 
would  require  to  be  wholly  reconstructed  r  Did  it  not  loiow  that,  tor- 
mented as  the  world  was,  by  new,  immense  wants,  even  a  ^od  would 
find  it  more  difficult  to  govern  than  to  reconstruct  it?  The  bloody 
deeds  of  '93  were  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  republicans  I  But  men  oif 
sense,  those  who  judged  history  by  its  results,  had,  doubdess,  not 
forgotten  that  the  Convention  had  defended  the  national  soil,  ex- 
tended France  to  lier  natural  limits,  and  fecundated  the  cerm  of 
every  ^reat  political  idea;  and  that  of  all  the  governments  Uiat  had 
successively  appeared  during  a  space  of  six-and-thirty  years,  the 
Convention  alone  had  retir^  bemuse  such  was  its  will — ^retired 
triumphant,  amidst  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  of  Vendenaaire.  Dis- 
appointed ambition  was  imputed  to  the  republicans.  Those  who 
cast  that  slur  on  them  were  men  whose  ambition  had  been  gorged 
to  excess.  Passing  on  to  considerations  of  another  kind,  M.  Gsivaig- 
nac  showed  how  much  deliberate  and  practical  good  sense  there  wu 
in  the  notions  of  the  republicans,  who  had  too  much  enlightenment 
to  antedate  their  programme,  and  to  live  on  tlie  reminiscences  of 
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▲tiheiu  and  of  Rome.  He  argued  acainst  monarclij  conmdeied  in 
its  action^  not  on  France,  but  on  tne  secondary  powers.  Thank 
heaven  I  France  carried  within  her  what  enabled  her  to  surmount 
the  most  fearful  trials;  but  what  was  to  become  of  the  nations  placed 
under  her  dsfps^  and  which  it  was  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
the  monarchy  to  abandon?  ''  The  revolution/*  said  M.  Cavaignac, 
in  concluding  his  address,  '*  is  the  whole  nation,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  fatten  upon  the  nation;  it  is  our  country  fulmling 
that  mission  of  emancipation  confided  to  it  by  the  providence  of 
peoples;  it  is  all  France  which  has  done  her  duty  towards  them. 
As  for  us,  messieurs,  we  have  done  our  duty  towards  her,  and  she 
will  find  us  ready  at  her  call,  whenever  she  shall  have  need  of  us: 
whatever  she  demands  of  us,  she  shall  obtain.*'  A  burst  of  applause 
followed  these  last  words.  Nor  was  the  impression  less  strong  after 
the  q)eech  of  M.  Gruinard,  one  of  those  young  men  of  lofty  stature 
and  noble  features,  who  combined  the  energetic  virtues  of  the  re- 
publican with  the  elegant  manners  of  the  high-bom  gentleman. 

As  was  expected,  the  traversers  were  acquitted.  All  vras  then 
acclamations,  tears  of  enthusiasm,  and  impassioned  movements.  The 
spectators  gathering  round  the  acquitted  prisoners,  wished  to  carry 
tnern  home  in  triumph.  Gruinard,  Cavaignac,  and  the  students  of 
the  schools,  managed  to  escape  the  ovation  intended  for  them.  The 
adjutant,  Guilley,  was  recognised,  and  chaired  to  his  dwelling,  in 
SDite  of  all  his  remonstrances.  More  than  three  thousand  persons 
filled  the  square  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  the  Quai  aux  Flours. 

Tr^t  and  d*Herbinville  TOt  into  a  coach  with  three  of  their 
firiends,  Achille  Roche,  Aviil,  and  Lh^ritier.  The  coach  set  off 
rapidly,  but  it  was  followed  by  an  eager  crowd.  The  horses  were 
stoppeid,  and  taken  from  the  vehicle.  M.  Tr^lat  and  his  firiends  in 
Yam  endeavoured  to  recall  the  multitude  to  that  sobriety  of  feelinff 
that  becomes  a  free  people;  they  were  dragged  along  at  speed  to  M. 
Trelat's  door,  amid  shouts  of  rapturous  applause,  lliat  night  many 
houses  in  Paris  were  illuminated.     The  triumph  was  complete. 

The  trial  in  which  the  republicans  had  just  been  victorious,  an- 
nounced but  a  part  of  the  wore  they  were  about  to  undertake.  In  their 
declaration  of  their  principles  they  had  only  touched  on  purely  poli- 
tical and  national  questions;  they  had  not  alluded  to  those  sugg^ted 
by  the  momentous  and  deeply  suggestive  phrase,  the  proletary  caste. 
But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  tmit  they  would  not  recou  firom  mvesti* 
gating  any  of  the  social  problems,  the  solution  of  which  was  of  im- 
portance to  the  people.  The  sequel  of  this  history  will  show  with 
what  boldness  and  effect  the  republican  party  made  itself  instru- 
mental in  the  elaboration  of  the  doctrines  that  were  for  ever  to  caal 
discredit  on  the  fundamental  vices  of  modem  ^ocie^.  Meanwhik 
that  was  a  great  victory  they  had  just  achieved.  The  destinies  of 
monarchy  in  France  had  be^  again  made  a  moot  question  in  pr» 
aenoe  of  foreign  sovereigns,  and  great  was  the  conslemation  in  the 
P^ais  RoyaL 
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The  next  day,  April  16,  all  Paris  was  abroad.  The  poptdation 
assembled  thickly  at  evei^  point ;  the  naticmal  gnaids,  noise  and 
foot,  put  themselves  in  motion.    No  conflict  however  took  place. 

Casimir  P^rier  had  hoped  by  a  pompous  display  of  strength  at 
least  to  intimidate  the  republican  party.  But  under  the  guidance  of 
men  whose  boldness  grew  with  the  danger,  that  party  put  forth  re- 
doubled energy,  and  soon  found  an  opportimitjr  ot  powerfully  arous- 
ing the  minds  of  men.  The  decoration  appoint^  by  the  law  of 
the  13th  of  December,  1830,  was  about  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
bravest  combatants  of  July.  It  was  decided  at  the  court  that  the 
cross  of  July  should  bear  the  legend,  Given  by  Ae  Kmffj  and  that  its 
reception  should  be  accompani^  by  an  oath.  On  hearing  of  this, 
the  republicans  assembled  to  concert  measures  of  resistance,  and  then 
went  abroad  spreading  in  every  direction  the  indignation  that  pos- 
sessed themselves.  Here  was  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  revive  the 
old  monarchical  right:  everything  through  the  king,  for  the  king! 
The  revolution  of  July  existed  forsooth  onlv  at  the  good  pleasure  of 
a  prince,  without  whom  it  had  been  effected,  whom  no  one  had  seen 
figure  in  it,  and  who  could  only  have  so  figured  as  the  first  of  rebels. 
W  hat  did  they  mean  by  turning  into  a  court  bauble  what  ought  to 
be  but  an  imperishable  testimonial  of  the  impotence  of  despotism 
and  the  frailty  of  thrones?  What  meant  that  oath  which  aasodated 
servile  sentiments  with  the  recollection  of  an  event  whereby  had 
flashed  forth  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  armed  people?  Such 
was  the  language  by  which  the  malecontents  excited  each  other  to 
vigorous  resistance.  Vehement  petitions  passed  firom  hand  to  band; 
protests  were  drawn  up ;  and  public  banquets  were  hdd,  as  festive 
rehearsals  of  revolt.  Many  citizens  who  were  to  receive  the  decora- 
tion appeared  boldly  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  their  button-holes,  were 
sent  to  trial,  and  acquitted.  The  dccoris  assembled  in  the  Passage 
du  Saumon,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Gamier  Pag^,  vowed  they 
would  neither  submit  to  the  oath  nor  to  the  legend.  All  Paris  was 
in  commotion.  Excited  bands  traversed  the  boulevards,  singing  the 
MarseiUaise.  The  Place  Venddme  was  occupied  by  the  people,  to 
disperse  whom  the  government  durst  only  employ  fire-engines,  lest 
bloodshed  should  give  the  disturbances  tne  importance  of  an  insur* 
rection. 

The  next  day,  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  tianqtdllity  reigned  in 
the  thoroughiares,  but  not  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  dispernoa 
eftcctcd  on  the  jjreceding  day  was  commented  on  in  various  wayB, 
hall' jocular,  half*  angry.  The  ludicrous  means  of  quelling  the  multi- 
tude adopted  by  Marshal  Lobau,  gave  occasion  to  coimtlesB  carica- 
tures, in  which  majesty  itself  was  unceremoniously  made  the  marie 
of  French  gaiety.  The  court  took  fright;  the  idea  of  the  legend 
was  given  up;  the  mayors  were  ordered  to  distribute  the  crones; 
the  executive  acknowledged  itself  vanquished. 

Facts  like  these  were  profoundly  significant.  It  was  dear  that  on 
this  occasion  the  leaders  of  the  middle  dass  had  hung  back    The 
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fict  WM,  that  in  tiiia  instance  the  cause  of  royalty  was  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  bouigeoiae.     In  reality,  though  the  king  had  done 

a  of  his  0¥m  lumd  in  July  1830,  though  he  had  incurred  no 
danger,  though  fortune  had  saluted  him  king  without 
^  x>mpelled  him  to  do  battle,  it  was  essentially  in  the  nature 
of  the  momunchical  system  that  to  him  should  be  imputed  the  honour 
of  all  the  ^rand  deeds  done  without  him.  In  a  monarchical  point 
of  view  this  was  not  only  admissible,  but  neoessary.  If  the  bour- 
ffeoisie  was  not  aware  of  this,  it  was  becaiise,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
bent  on  the  realization  of  that  silly  Utopia,  a  subaltern  royalty,  a 
royalty  which  should  be  an  instrument  rather  than  a  principle. 

This  error  was  that  of  Casimir  Perier ;  which  accounts  for  the 
supinenesB  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  contrary  to  his  usual  policy. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  at  the  blow  dealt  the  kin^ 
individiially :  for  he  entertained  an  aversion  for  the  monarch,  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  dissemble,  talking  of  him  in  terms  devoid 
of  all  moderation  and  all  decency,  and  seeming  as  though  he  acted  as 
his  minister  only  to  be  the  better  enabled  to  be  his  detractor. 

The  king,  on  his  part,  every  day  more  and  more  rc^^^tted  Laf- 
fitte,  and  recalled,  not  without  some  touch  of  remorse,  his  affection- 
ate manners,  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  persuasive  language,  and  his 
modest  services.  Forced  to  endure  Casimir  Perier,  he  manifested, 
in  his  intercourse  witli  that  intractable  man,  a  constraint  which  his 
profound  wariness  could  not  always  sufficiently  veil.  Casimir  Perier, 
moreover,  was  more  prominently  conspicuous  than  is  convenient  in 
a  monarcliy,  in  which  every  thing  ought  to  tend  to  the  king  as  to  its 
centre.  He  iilled  too  marked  a  place  among  the  objects  of  men's 
hatred. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  king  wished  to  recall  to  his  own  person 
the  too  long  diverted  attention  of  the  public,  or  tliat  he  was  desirous 
of  sounding  for  liimself  tlie  feelings  of  the  nation,  he  suddenly  re- 
solved to  leave  the  capital.  After  first  making  an  excursion  through 
Normandy,  he  proceeded  towards  the  eastern  departments.  Ho 
failed  not  to  visit  the  battle-field  of  Valmy.  There  he  appeared  to 
pause  with  complacency  on  the  spot  where  he  had  formerly  com- 
manded the  batteries  beyond  and  to  the  west  of  tlie  mill.  On  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  pyramid  erected  to  the  memory  of  Kellermann, 
he  fell  in  with  an  old  soldier  who  had  lost  an  arm  by  a  cannon-shot, 
at  tlie  battle  of  Valmy.  The  king  immediately  took  tlie  ribbon  from 
his  button-hole,  and  tlecorated  the  oKl  soldier  with  it,  as  Napoleon  ^tis 
used  to  do.  It  is  the  rule  in  monarchies  to  bestow  capital  importance 
on  these  insignificant  episodes  of  an  immense  drama.  Tne  court 
papers  made  a  great  ado  about  the  minutest  details  of  the  journey 
undertaken  by  Dumouriez^s  old  companion  in  arms.  Great  were  the 
pains  taken  to  busy  France  with  what  concerned  her  king. 

For  the  rest,  the  royal  passage  everywhere  called  forth  manifes- 
tations of  that  commonplace  enthusiasm,  that  eternally-recurring 
child's  play,  which  is  eternally  taken  in  solemn  earnest !     At  Mets, 
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however,  the  reception  afforded  the  king  waa  almoit  imperious.  It 
was  in  that  city  that  the  first  plan  of  the  national  association  had 
been  drawn  up  by  M.  Bouchotte,  the  mayor;  M.  Charpentier,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cour  Rovale;  M.  Voirhaye,  avocat-g^i^ral;  and  M. 
Domez.  The  dismissal  of  Bouchotte  and  Voirhaye  on  these  grounds 
by  Casimir  P^ricr  had  augmented  the  irritation  of  the  patriots,  among 
whom  were  numbered  most  of  the  municipal  councillors,  all  the  su- 
perior officers  of  the  national  ^ard,  and  several  military  men  of  the 
garrison.  The  king  replied  dnly  to  the  address  of  the  corporation, 
which  contained  remarks  hostile  to  the  hereditary  peerage.  The 
national  guard  having  wished  to  express  the  same  opmion  tfaiough 
M.  Voirhaye,  the  kmg  impatientiy  interrupted  the  speaker,  and, 
snatching  the  address  out  of  his  nand,  told  him,  '*  The  national 
guard  must  not  concern  itself  about  political  questions.  It  has  no- 
tiiing  to  do  with  them."  *'  Sire,"  replied  M.  Voirhaye,  "  it  is  not 
an  advice  it  ofiers,  it  is  a  wish  it  expresses."  ''  The  national  ffuard 
has  no  wishes  to  conceive;  deliberations  are  forbidden  it;  I  will  hear 
no  more." 

This  unforeseen  incident  occasioned  the  liveliest  sensation  in  Metz. 
The  superior  officers  of  the  national  guard  having  been  invited  to  the 
king*s  table,  one  alone  complied.  Louis  PhiHppe  made  no  long  stay 
in  Mctz;  he  left  it  on  horseback  in  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  At  some 
distance  from  tiie  city,  the  horse  of  a  youn^  man,  who  had  got  mixed 
up  with  the  cavalcade,  struck  its  head  violentiy  gainst  tne  kind's 
leg,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  general  anxiety.  It  was  feared^  ror 
an  instant,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

It  was  during  this  journey  that  Casimir  Perier,  whose  spleen  had 
been  exasperated  by  a  particular  occurrence,  wrote  to  Marshal  Soult, 
the  companion  of  the  king's  tour,  ^*  If  this  continues,  I  will  break 
you  like  glass." 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastiki 
the  project  of  planting  a  tree  of  hberty  occasioned  tumultuous  scenes 
in  Paris.  A  young  man,  named  Desirabode,  rushed,  pistol  in  hand, 
against  the  magistrate  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of 
national  guards  to  prevent  tliat  popular  demonstration.  The  young 
man  was  surrounded  by  numbers  of  the  guards,  and  fell  pieroed 
with  many  bayonet  wounds.  No  other  disaster  occurred,  and  the 
crowds  dispersed,  after  having  given  cause  at  one  time  to  apprehend 
some  great  catastrophe. 

The  cliambcr  of  deputies  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  of  April;  it 
was  dissolved  on  the  3d  of  May.  We  have  seen  on  what  bases  it 
had  planted  the  dominion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Casimir  Perier  forced 
it  irresistibly  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  his  pride,  he  obtained  fixnn 
it  nearly  thirteen  hundred  millions  as  a  provisional  grant,  and  he  fek 
the  more  confident  of  his  power  to  control  it,  as  it  obeyed,  without 
liking  him«  But  this  very  circumstance,  it  was  thought,  rendered 
it  obnoxious  to  the  king,  who,  besides  having  been  crowned  by  it, 
owed  it  a  gratitude  with  which  he  was,  perhaps,  secretly  annoyed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Among  the  new  men  who  seemed  likely  to  figure  in  the  tribune 
^hiring  the  session  which  was  about  to  commence,  were  remarked 
Greneml  Lamarque,  a  son  of  the  south,  whose  vivid,  copious,  and 
'lowing  language  was  always  redolent  of  martial  deeds  and  an- 
tique renown;  a  man  of  little  reach  as  a  statesman,  but  an  im« 
iMMioned^  representative  of  that  imperial  soldiery  whose  patriotism 
DMii  remained  monarchical  from  habits  of  discipline;   M.  Francois 
AragOy  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  science,  and  whose  name  was 
.80  familiar  a  sound  in  Europe;  M.  Duvergier  de  Haurannc,  a  mem- 
,  ber  of  the  family  tliat  had  given  birth   to  the  junscnist  foimdcr 
of  the  Port  Royal;  and  last,  MM.  Thiers  and  Gamier  Pages,  whoso 
destinies  were  to  be  so  dissimilar,  and  who  were  both  of  tliem  to  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  in  the  history  of  their  country. 

The  opposition  had  no  real  recognised  leader :  Odilon  Barret,  how- 
ever, was  already  its  most  influential  member.  He  possesseil  good  faith, 
steadfastness,  disinterestedness,  love  of  what  was  right — all  the  virtues 
of  the  private  man.  But  his  patriotism  was  somewhat  languid ;  liis 
honesty  was  timid,  and  his  sincerity  somewhat  too  ingenuous.  What 
ouffht  to  have  been  his  will  was  only  his  wish.  His  conceptions  were 
praiseworthy  mther  than  magnanimous,  and  he  showed  himself  ca- 
pable neither  of  darin<^  nor  of  passion.  He  was  said  to  be  but  mode- 
rately versed  in  the  science  of  public  affairs;  and  as  he  had  neither 
the  dryness  of  practical  men,  nor  the  fire  of  those  who  are  prompted 
by  quick  feelings,  he  was  looked  on  as  a  dreamer  by  one  set  of  men,  aa 
a  calculator  by  otiiers,  and  all  his  actual  qualifications  went  for  no- 
thing. As  a  speaker,  he  was  fond  of  summing  up  discussion.**,  but 
ho  did  not  give  tliem  point  and  precision ;  or  else  no  generalized  the 
subject  under  discussion,  without  enlarging  it.  But  his  eloquence 
left  a  lasting  imprcsfc»ion,  because  it  was  sound,  lofty,  and  strong. 
Besides,  despite  his  sombre  visage,  the  slightly  scornful  turn  of  ma 
lip,  and  tlie  apparent  stitFuess  of  his  demeanour,  there  was  in  him  a 
simplicity  of  feeling,  an  ignorance  of  guile,  a  nobleness  of  heart  and 
character,  that  gave  him  a  great  power  to  attract,  if  not  to  charm 
and  captivate.     People  forgf)t  to  bear  him  envy. 

M.  Mauguin  was  the  natural  rival  of  Odilon  Barrot  in  the  oppo- 
sition :  and  in  the  same  dcgn^e  as  the  latter  was  circumspect,  bairreii 
of  resources,  and  fond  of  taking  a  wary  middle  course,  the  former 
was  pr<.)mpt  to  attack,  imi>rtu(nis,  and  inventive.  But  with  more 
originality  and  more  force  than  Ins  rival,  Maugiiin  hoA  less  weight 
and  influence.  His  very  vigour  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  alienate 
from  him  most  of  the  members  of  the  opposition,  who  tlrcaded  being 
led  away  t<jo  far;  for  the  most  energetic  men  in  the  chamber  car- 
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nestly  wished  to  believe  that  the  constitutional  sjrstem  could  be  ame- 
liorated without  being  weakened:  a  sort  of  illusion,  which  was  car- 
ried to  a  greater  extent  by  Odilon  Barrot  than  by  any  one  else,  not 
from  incapacity,  but  from  candour. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  to  M.  Mauguin  belonged  the  leading  part  as 
long  as  the  revolutionary  movement  pervaded  the  natio^.  He  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  military  party  in  the  chamber;  and  we  shall 
see  him,  seconded  by  General  Lamarque,  dealing  the  executive  tre- 
mendous blows.  No  one,  furthermore,  traced  on  the  map  of  Europe 
more  assiduously  than  M.  Mauguin  the  course  of  remote  expeditions; 
no  one  took  more  delight  in  imravelling  the  intrigues  of  courts,  and 
unveiling  the  artifices  of  diplomacy;  no  one  more  watchfully  and 
busily  observed  the  affairs  of  the  general  world. 

Now,  at  that  period,  France  hung  more  upon  the  life  of  other  na- 
tions than  on  her  own.  The  minds  of  her  people  were  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  with  the  events  then  current  m  Poland,  Portu^, 
and  Belgium;  and  these  were  to  form  the  topics  of  every  discussion 
in  the  session  that  was  about  to  open.     Poland  was,  above  all,  the 

freat  object  of  anxiety.  Glorious  privilege  of  the  noble  land  of 
Vance,  to  have  for  her  history  that  of  all  oppressed  peoples  I 
The  overflowing  of  the  Vistula  had  suspended  the  war  since  the 
battle  of  Grochow;  but  General  Dwemicki,  commander  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Polish  army,  had  kept  the  field  throughout  February  at 
the  head  of  a  small  body  of  3000  horse.  Surrounded  by  the  repub- 
licans of  the  army,  that  heroic  man  performed  prodiries.  Daring  to 
a  degree  that  amounted  to  genius,  and  prompt  as  lightning,  with  his 
3000  soldiers  he  routed  and  dispersed  20,000.  On  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  beat  Geismar  in  the  valley  of  Sieroczyn.  On  the  17th, 
he  crossed  the  Vistula,  advanced  to  meet  Greneral  Exeutz  in  the  pak- 
tinate  of  Sandomir,  and,  coming  up  with  him  in  the  forest  of  Nowa- 
wies,  put  him  to  flight.  On  the  2d  of  March  he  came  up  with  him 
again  at  Pulawy,  wnere  he  cut  to  pieces  the  dragoons  of  Prince 
W  urtemburg.  Everywhere  victorious,  he  went  and  took  up  his 
position  at  Zamosc,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  jealous  supjenors. 

The  necessity  was  felt  at  Warsaw  of  superseding  Radriwill  as 
incompetent,  though  no  one  had  the  cruelty  to  make  a  crime  of  his 
incapacity,  since  he  liimself  confessed  it  with  a  modes^  that  en- 
nobled his  misfortune.  Who  was  to  be  his  successor?  Count  Pac, 
formerly  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon,  the  great  mathematician  Pron- 
dzynski,  and  Knikowiccki,  were  the  rivals  setup  against  Skrzynecki, 
now  in  the  full  lustre  of  his  recent  glory.  Tlie  republicans  proposed 
Dwemicki;  but  Skrzynccki  prevailed,  being  supported  by  the  aris- 
tocratic party  of  Warsaw,  and  being  recommenaed  by  Chlopickiy 
whose  wounis  redeemed  his  errors. 

Had  the  French  government  felt  the  same  sympathy  for  Poland 
as  France  did,  it  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  the 
Polish  cause,  by  lending  its  influence  to  the  democratic  Pf^Jy  and 
labouring  to  prevent  the  election  of  Skrzynecki.    No  kmoi  of  inter- 
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vention  could  have  been  equal  in  value  to  that:  for  what  was  wanted 
for  the  triumph  of  Poland  under  such  circumstances,  was  a  govern- 
ment of  raging  madmen.  There  are  times  in  which  ordinary  pru- 
dence is  fatal  to  empires.  Skrzjnecld  continued  what  Chlopidd 
had  begun.* 

He  was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  accomplished  in  all  the  profii^te 
arts  of  the  diplomatic  circles,  valuing  only  polished  manners,  titles 
of  nobility,  and  outward  graces.  He  took  pleasure  in  displaying  the 
pomp  of  his  oflSce,  held  reviews  in  his  open  carriage,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  young  exquisites,  who,  to  please  nira,  had  adopted 
Parisian  airs,  and  the  language  of  high  fashion.     Imbued  with  that 

^'esuitism  which  had  crept  into  all  the  courts  of  Europe  during  the 
French  Restoration,  Skrzynecki  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
churches,  and  affected  to  talk  of  heaven  in  all  his  speeches,  and  even 
in  his  proclamations  to  the  army.  Such  a  man,  a  congregationist 
in  epaulettes,  and  a  pertinacious  negotiator,  was  evidently  not  the 
leader  befitting  an  armed  revolution,  though  he  possessed  courage,  a 
quick  discerning  eye,  and  military  science,  and  was  pricked  on  by 
ambition. 

After  a  month's  cessation  of  arms  spent  in  attempts  to  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  Diebitch,  the  commander-in-chief  resolved  to 
resume  hostilities.  But  he  preserved  the  most  profound  secrecy  as 
to  his  plans.  In  the  night  of  the  30th  of  Marcli,  whilst  Warsaw 
was  wrapt  in  sleep,  Skrzynecki  silently  assembled  his  troops;  the 
Praga  bridge  was  covered  with  straw  and  crossed  without  noise. 
Greneral  Rybinski's  division,  supported  by  a  brigade  of  cavalry, 
marched  towards  Zomki,  and  amved  by  daybreak  on  the  flanks  of 
Geismar's  forces,  which  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  forest  of 
Waver.  A  thick  fog  overhung  the  country,  and  the  Russians,  sup- 
posing the  enemy  to  be  remote,  were  fast  asleep.  Before  beginninj^ 
the  attack,  Rybinski  detached  Colonel  Ramorino  with  part  of  his 
division  into  the  wood.  The  colonel  making  a  detour,  posted  him- 
self behind  the  Russian  entrenchments,  so  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 
The  enemy  suddenly  assailed  in  front  and  in  flank  had  no  time  to 
recover  from  their  confusion,  for  scarcely  had  Rybinski's  infantry 
opened  their  fire,  when  the  lancers,  sallying  from  the  barriers  of 
Grochow,  fell  upon  Geismar's  advanced  posts  and  routed  them.  His 
ranks  were  all  in  disorder,  and  all  his  efforts  to  rally  his  battalions 
were  fruitless.  The  Russians  thought  to  escape  by  the  road  to 
Minsk,  but  they  fell  in  with  Ramorino,  who  charged  the  surprised 

*  We  cannot  too  ttrongly  iniUi  on  thif  point  WHien  the  opposition  to  rehe* 
mcntlr  reproached  the  goremnicnt,  in  1S31,  with  its  conduct  towardi  I\)Und,  the 
omwsitioo  pleaded  a  very  righteoui  caoie;  but  it  iileaded  it  upon  bad  groundi,  and 
thii  bocaoic  it  was  ij^iorant  of  what  was  pasaing  in  Warsaw,  where  France  had  a 
consul  demoted  to  the  Russians.  To  support  the  partj  of  the  emkia  tnm  the  tint 
by  his  agents,  this  is  what  M.  S^bastiani  ought  to  hare  done,  and  what  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  exact  of  him.  Those  who  denumded  more  were  thereby  misled  into  de- 
clamations but  too  easily  ref\ited.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  Poland  owed 
her  ruin  to  her  doubtless  patriotic,  but  unintelligent  aristocracy.  When  a  rcTulutiQii 
like  hen  has  broken  oot,  tboee  obJIj  who  do  not  fear  to  ezaggexate  it,  laTe  it 
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and  panic-stricken  funtivea  at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  lout 
was  then  complete:  Geismar's  corps  were  half  destroyed  or  made 
prisoners,  and  the  Russian  general  fled  with  the  remains  of  hia  forces 
through  the  wood  to  Dembewilkie. 

Rosen's  division  was  posted  there,  15,000  strong,  in  a  position 
protected  by  woods,  and  favoured  by  the  sloughy  nature  of  the 
groimd,  which  was  impracticable  for  cavahy  and  artillery.  But  it 
was  still  dayU^ht,  and  though  he  could  only  come  at  Rosen  by  tlie 
narrow  ground  horded  by  the  liigh  road,  the  commander-in-chief 
gave  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  village  of  Dembewilkiey  situated 
in  an  open  glade  on  the  side  of  the  main  road,  which  it  commands. 
Though  unable  to  reply  to  the  Russian  artillery,  the  4th  and  8th 
regiments  of  the  line  gallantly  advanced  in  defiance  of  a  tremendous 
fire,  and  repeated  charges  of  the  enemy.  Two  pieces  were  at  length 
brought  up  with  immense  exertion,  and  about  evening,  the  4th 
regiment  charged  into  the  village.  General  Skarzynski's  cavalry 
and  the  Posen  squadrons  then  came  up  by  the  defile,  passed  the 
village,  charged  the  enemy's  centre,  and  bore  down  his  intantry  and 
his  liulans.  Tlie  Russians  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  with  the 
loss  of  2000  men  killed,  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  innumerable  arms, 
and  6000  prisoners.  The  Poles  had  lost  but  300  men.  The  next 
day  Lubienski  hotly  pursued  Rosen  through  the  towns  of  Minsk 
and  Kaluszyn,  and  increased  the  number  of  prisoners  to  11,000. 
Skrzyuecki  had  not  the  skill  to  turn  his  advantages  to  good  account, 
or  to  make  up  by  tlic  audacity  of  hb  movements  for  the  want  of 
numbers :  he  was  accused  of  indecision,  and  in  fact  he  did  not  know 
how  much  might  have  been  made  of  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  victorious 
Poles,  and  tlie  diiscouragemcnt  of  tlie  Russians,  who  seemed  to  bo 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  incapacity  of  Diebitch.  The  Rus- 
sian troops  were  so  disheartened  by  tne  imexpected  reverses  they  had 
sustainca,  that  bein^attackcd  on  the  10th  of  April,  at  the  village 
of  Ijjanie  by  General  rrondzynski,  they  disbanded ;  and  the  flower  of 
the  Russian  infantry,  those  whom  the  emperor  called  ever  since  the 
Turkish  war,  the  lions  of  Varna,  laid  down  their  arms,  tore  the  eagles 
from  their  scliakos,  and  fled  or  surrendered. 

The  victory  of  Iganie,  in  which  the  Russians  lost  2500  men  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  did  not  produce  all  the  results  that  might 
have  been  expected,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  generalissimo 
to  execute  the  movement  agreed  on.  Prondzynski  expected  every 
moment  to  see  him  approaching  from  Siedlce  through  Bohimie, 
according  to  the  plan  they  had  arranged  together.  It  would  have 
been  all  over  witli  Rosen's  corps,  if,  instead  of  losing  invaluable 
time  in  repairing  the  Kostrzjm  oridges,  Skrzynecki  had  sooner  de- 
bouched uom  the  forest ;  he  would  have  cut  ofi*  the  Russians*  retreat 
and  destroyed  a  whole  ilivision. 

But  a  more  terrible  disaster  than  war  was  about  to  inflict  its  ra- 
vages on  the  Poles.  The  cholera  morbus  was  on  its  march  from 
India.    To  the  north  it  hud  advanced  into  Siberia;  to  the  south  it 
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hid  mmd  at  &r  m  ihe  coasts  of  New  Holknd;  easfewaids,  it  had 
GTOSMa  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  showed  itsdf  in  Pekin;  west* 
wards,  pasnng  over  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  had  infected  Tiflis  and  New 
Georgia,  crossed  the  Caucasus,  entered  the  Russian  empire,  and 
brok^  forth  in  Moscow ;  and  Diebitch's  soldiers  carried  it  with  them. 
It  ¥ra8  at  the  battle  of  Iganie  that  the  Poles  contracted  this  frightful 
malady :  it  began  with  tne  regiments  that  had  been  most  engaged, 
and  soon  spr^id  to  the  rest  of  the  troops.  It  was  as  thou^  the 
mortality  of  battles  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  mutual  rancour  of 
the  belWerents. 

The  french  government  heard  with  alarm  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proaching contagion:  its  dread  of  the  affliction  roused  it  from  the 
indifference  with  which  it  beheld  the  dangers  of  Poland.  At  the 
request  of  M.  d'Argout,  minister  of  commerce,  a  committee  of 
French  physicians  was  selected  by  the  Academic  Royale  de  Medi* 
cine  on  tne  19th  of  May,  to  proceed  to  Poland  and  study  the  nature 
of  the  cholera  morbus.  The  committee  arrived  in  Warsaw  in  June, 
where  it  found  what  are  called  the  lowest  classes  huddled  together, 
as  is  everywhere  the  case,  in  the  filtliy,  ill-paved  quarters  of  the  old 
citv,  overspread  with  stagnant  water;  the  atmosphere  was  moist  and 
unhealthy;  and  the  diet  of  the  people  was  black  bread,  unwhole* 
some  meat,  and  acid  and  unripe  fruit.  It  was  on  this,  the  most 
wretched  class  of  all,  that  the  cholera  inflicted  its  first  and  its  most 
lasting  visitations.  The  rest  of  Poland  presented  the  same  spectacle. 
It  was  in  the  haunts  of  misery,  where  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  the  pubUc  health  were  impossible,  where  the  families  of  the  poor» 
alwavs  numerous,  were  crowded  togetlier,  tliat  the  disease  showed 
itselt  in  its  worst  character.  The  Polish  peasant,  nevertheless,  saw 
it  without  dread,  and  endured  it  without  complaining.  The  school- 
ing of  despotism  had  steeled  him  to  all  the  nardshipe  of  life,  and 
made  him  heedless  of  his  ills.  Dressed  in  a  kind  of  blue  smock 
frock,  iiistcned  with  a  bolt,  barefooted,  or  wiUi  tattered  shoes,  he 
goes  afield  at  dawn,  provided  with  his  pipe  and  a  little  com  spirit; 
and  thus  he  Uves  miserable  and  resigned  to  his  fate. 

The  French  physicians  made  it  their  first  busine«i  to  examine 
whether  or  not  tiie  cholera  was  contagious,  that  is  to  say,  whetlier  it 
depended  on  a  communicable  virus.  To  this  end  they  tried  to 
inoculate  themselves  with  the  disease,  and  with  the  courage  that 
has  always  done  honour  to  science,  they  impregnated  their  bodiea 
with  the  blood  of  choleric  patients,  or  with  otlicr  fluids  from  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  died  of  the  disease;  but  not  one  of  them 
was  affected  by  these  experiments.  And  as  the  cholera  did  not  at- 
tack either  the  physicians  who  visited  the  sick,  or  the  nurses  and 
attendants  who  took  care  of  them,  or  any  one  of  those  who  visited 
the  hospitals  for  charitable  pur[)08es,  they  concluded  from  these  facta 
that  the  disease  was  not  contapuus. 

The  contrary  o()inion  prevailed,  however,  among  the  people.  1% 
was  said  the  cholera  had  been  imported  into  Dantzig  by  vcisscls  Iron^ 
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Russia;  it  was  remarked  that  the  Polish  army  had  contractod  it  by 
mingling  with  the  enemj,  and  that  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
towns  precisely  on  the  mstant  after  the  passage  of  the  Rusdans. 
The  French  physicians  themselves  were  obligea  to  admit  that  the 
movements  of  the  troops,  the  assemblage  at  one  point  of  a  great  body 
of  men,  carrying  with  them  a  special  atmosphere,  might  have  an 
influence  not  exercised  by  a  sohtary  choleric  patient.  These  bold 
hypotheses  were  caught  up  by  passion;  they^  augmented  the  fury  of 
the  Poles,  who  accused  the  Russians  of  having  taken  an  unknown 
pWue  for  their  ally. 

Whether  true  or  false,  this  opinion  spread  through  Europe,  and 
France  adopted  it  with  avidity.  It  was  loudly  demanded  in  the 
name  of  humanity  that  an  impious  war  should  be  put  an  end  to,  a 
war  waged,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  one  man.  Indignation  was  felt 
at  the  support  afforded  by  Prussia  to  the  Russian  army,  whilst 
Austria  appeared  to  observe  at  least  an  honourable  neutrality. 
The  journals  of  the  French  government  asked,  ironically,  did  the 
powers  intend  to  retaliate  for  the  propagation  of  principles  bythe 
propagation  of  contagion;  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  said:  "Who 
will  recollect  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  the  father-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Nicolas,  on  the  day  when  theplague  shall  march  to 
Berlin,  as  it  is  now  doing  to  Vienna?  These  are  family  ties  diat 
cost  nations  too  dear." 

But  the  Powers  closed  their  ears  to  these  cries  wrung  from  fear. 
Austria,  as  if  to  belie  the  sympathy  for  Poland  imputed  to  her,  had 
abeady  seized  the  occasion  presented  to  her  by  the  events  we  aie 
about  to  relate. 

Since  Dwemicki  was  in  occupation  of  Zamosc,  the  nobility  of 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  encouraged  by  his  vicinity, 
were  preparing  a  vast  insurrection,  the  generous  intention  of  which 
extended  even  to  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  To  urge  on  this 
great  movement,  to  methodize  it,  and  to  support  the  patriotism  of 
those  regions  covered  with  forests  and  inhabited  by  rude  hunteiBi 
was  the  task  given  Dwemicki  to  accomplish  with  nis  small  band^ 
which  was  so  weak,  that  to  give  him  such  orders  seemed  equi- 
valent to  dooming  him  to  destruction. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  resolved  to  pass  through  the  three  armies  that 
menaced  him,  Dwemicki  set  out  from  Zamosc  on  the  3d  of  Aprils 
and  arrived  on  the  16th  at  Borcmel,  where  he  speedily  encountered 
Rudigcr's  corps.  One  of  those  engagements  ensued,  which  nothing 
but  Polish  fury  can  explain.  Leaving  his  infantry  in  the  village, 
Dwemicki,  with  2000  republican  cavalry,  dashed  at  Rudiger'a 
9000  men:  with  two  charges  he  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  cap- 
tured eiffht  pieces  of  cannon.  The  next  day  Dwemicki  directed 
his  marcn  to  Podolia,  pursued  by  Rudiger,  who  had  effected  a 
junction  with  Kaysaroff.  At  noon,  General  Roth  advanced  to  bar 
his  way.  Tlie  Polish  <jcncral  learned,  at  Kolodno,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  cut  him  ofi*  from  the  frontiers  of  Galicia.    He  pushed  on 
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io  Lofinoe;  but  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  April,  Rudiger,  vio- 
lating the  Austrian  territory,  ordered  a  detachment  to  place  itself 
in  the  rear  of  the  Poles.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  the 
fog  cleared  off  that  concealed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Russians,  Dwer* 
nidd  saw  himself  surrounded  by  25,000  men,  he  then  crossed  the 
frontier,  but  the  Austrian  troops  which  had  tolerated  the  violation 
of  their  territory  by  the  Russians,  surrounded  him  and  forced  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  which  the  little 
bana  passed  through  as  prisoners,  received  them  with  enthusiasm ; 
the  laoies  of  Presbiu-g  plucked  the  button's  from  Dwemicki's  imiform, 
and  hung  them  with  gold  chains  from  their  necks. 

Dwemicki's  disaster  frustrated  the  insurrection  of  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. That  of  the  Lithuanians  thenceforth  attracted  all  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Poles. 

Skrzynecki  lost  precious  time  after  the  battle  of  Iganie.  He 
might,  with  his  whole  combined  force,  have  fallen  successively  on 
each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Russian  army,  which  were  always 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  have  beaten  them 
separately,  from  his  superiority  both  in  valour  and  in  numbers. 

The  Russian  ^ard  was  in  cantonments  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Narew,  twenty  leagues  to  the  north  of  Diebitch's  head-quarters.  It 
occupied  the  ground  extending  from  Lomza  to  Zambrow,  and  Die- 
bitch  could  only  join  it  by  passing  the  Bug.  The  guard,  20,000 
strong,  was  commanded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  and  contained* 
the  elite  of  the  Russian  nobility.  Its  destruction  would  have  been 
a  mortal  blow  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  would  have  exposed 
him  to  the  hatred  of  the  already  malecontcnt  great  families.  This 
corps  was,  therefore,  the  first  which  the  Polish  generaUssimo  should 
have  attacked,  the  more  because  in  marching  to  give  it  battle  he 
might  have  thrown  succour  into  insurgent  Lithuania. 

Skrzynecki  had  lost  a  month  in  tergiversations:  he  resolved  to  act 
at  last.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  quitted  his  camp  at  Kaluszyn,  and 
marched  on  Scrock,  a  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tnc  Bug 
and  the  Narew.  He  had  with  him  46,000  men  and  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.*  In  order  to  mask  this  great  movement  from  Diebitch, 
he  left  General  Uminski  at  Kalusz)m  with  a  few  troops. 

Having  arrived  at  Serock  on  the  1 4th,  without  any  thinjj  having 
transpirea  as  to  his  designs,  either  in  the  Russian  army  or  in  War- 
saw Itself.  Skrzynecki  divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  and 
throwing  himself  into  the  ground  enclosed  between  the  two  rivers, 
he  marched  against  the  guards,  having  the  Bug  on  his  right  and  the 
Narew  on  his  left.  One  of  the  columns,  tmder  the  command  of 
Lubiensld,  moved  in  the  direction  of  Nur,  to  observe  Diebitch,  and 
hinder  him  from  crossing  the  Bug.  ITie  other,  under  the  orders  of 
Skrzynecki  himself,  marched  on  Lomza  to  surprise  the  guards,  me- 
nacing Ostrolenka  on  its  left,  a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Narew,  and  surrounded  by  sands  and  marshes. 

*  U'lB  foroet  hid  been  ountiderabljr  augmented  tince  the  oomiDenoemq^  of  the  war. 
Tbej  iOKHiDtvd  la  aO,  at  Ihli  perM,  lo  about  HfiQO  bko. 
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The  town  was  occupied  by  a  diviaon  of  7000  men,  under  the 
command  of  Sacken,  who  was  thus  parted  from  the  Rusaan  guard 
by  the  whole  distance  between  Ostrolcnka  and  Lomza. 

Instead  of  passing  by  Sacken's  corps,  which  could  afterwards  have 
been  destroyed  in  its  isolated  position,  and  which  was  kept  in  check 
by  a  Polish  division  previoiisly  sent  forward  to  the  nght  bank, 
Skxzynccki  committed  the  mistake  of  detaching  Greneral  GKelgud 
wainst  Sacken,  whereby  he  at  once  weakened  the  Poles  and  forced 
Sacken*s  Russians  to  &U  back  on  Lomza  and  rejoin  the  guards.  Al- 
ready,  moreover,  the  guards  profiting  by  Skrzynecki's  tardiness  had 
gained  a  march,  and  placed  tne  river  between  them  and  the  enemy. 

The  expedition  against  the  giuurds  failed,  therefore,  for  want  of 
vigour  ana  audacity.  Diebitch  at  length  received  information  of  these 
great  movements.  He  might  have  marched  on  Warsaw,  and  effected  a 
formidable  diversion :  he  preferred  going  to  the  support  of  the  guards. 
He  left  his  camp  at  Siedlce  in  haste,  and  with  as  much  promptitude  on 
this  occasion  as  he  was  usually  slow,  he  advanced  to  the  Bu^,  crossed 
it  above  Nur,  and  attacked  Lubienski  in  the  plain.  Lubienski,  at 
the  head  of  his  10,000  men,  bravely  sustained  the  assault  until  even- 
ing. Hemmed  in  by  Count  Witt's  cavalry  he  refused  to  surrender, 
forced  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  whilst  the  faucheurs  mowed  down  the  Russian  cavalry,  and 
escaping  under  cover  of  darkness  effected  his  junction  with  tne  ge- 
*  neralissmio.  The  latter,  hearing  cannon  in  me  direction  of  Kur, 
was  already  fdling  back  on  Ostrolenka;  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
he  passed  the  Narew,  over  the  two  bridges  of  that  town,  with  the 
bulk  of  his  armj  and  all  his  artillery,  avoiding  a  battle,  but  by  some 
inexplicable  mistake  leaving  Lubienski's  corps  unsupported  on  the 
left  bank. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  recovering  from  the  alarm,  and  finding  the 
ground  clear  between  the  two  rivers,  had  effected  their  junction 
vnth  Diebitch,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  the  whole  Ruanan 
army  advanced  on  Ostrolenka. 

In  front  of  the  town  extends  a  plain,  interspersed  as  we  have  add, 
with  sands,  marshes,  and  some  wooded  hillocks.  Here  Lubienski'a 
cavalry  deployed,  awaiting  the  Russians,  behind  General  Kamin- 
ski's  division  of  infantry. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  the  great  Russian  army  arrived  €fi  motse  in 
the  plain,  spreading  out  like  a  fan  and  flanked  by  clouds  of  GoflsackB. 
The  affair  was  begun  by  the  troops  of  General  Berg,  which  were 
vigorously  receivea  by  Kaminski's  infantry.  But  as  the  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Russians  uireatencd  to  hem  in  the  whole  Polish  body,  it 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  ground.  The  cavalry  first  fell  back 
on  Ostrolenka,  and  General  rac  ordered  it  to  cross  over  to  the 
right  bank.  It  was  followed  by  Kaminski*s  infantry.  The  fourth 
regiment  of  the  line  brought  up  the  rear,  and  fell  back  slowly; 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  repulse  the  Russian  cavalry  which 
poured  like  a  deluge  upon  it,  it  fired  Irom  all  its  fronts,  and  rcach^ 
Ostrolenbr,  whilst  the  troops,  whose  retreat  it  recovered,  hurxiedl 
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thiQU^  the  town  to  the  two  bridges  to  join  tlie  Imlk  of  the  Poliah 
anny  enoainped  in  perfect  security  on  the  right  bank. 

But  the  Kussians  entered  on  the  heels  of  the  rear-giiard  at  several 
points.  Disorder  began.  Unfinished  barricades  obstructed  the 
streets;  shells  burst  in  every  direction,  and  the  houses  of  Ostrolenka 
were  in  flames:  the  fight  continued  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagra- 
tion. Whilst  the  Poles  were  debouching  by  all  the  issues  towards 
the  bridges,  the  grenadiers  of  Astrakan,  fuready  posted  in  the  houses 
adjoining  tiie  river,  fired  at  point  blank  distance  on  the  retreating 
battalions.  The  Russians,  mingled  with  Poles,  choked  up  the 
avenues  and  planted  their  batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  fourth  regiment  led  alone  in  the  town,  had  to  eut  its  way 
through  this  dense  multitude.  It  closed  its  ranks,  and  with  loud 
hurrahs  charged  the  human  mass  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  made  an 
awful  carnage,  and  cleared  a  passage  to  the  bridge,  leaving  it  piled 
with  dead.  Nothing  was  seen  on  the  siirface  of  the  blood  red  Narew 
but  the  dead  or  the  dying. 

It  is  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  The  Astrakan  and  Souwarofl*  gre» 
nadiers  rush  headlong  on  the  crazy  bridges  in  pursuit  of  the  fourth 
raiment  of  the  line.  The  Polish  cannoniers,  alter  repeatedly  swee[^ 
ing  the  bridge,  have  been  one  by  one  picked  off  by  sharpshooters, 
ana  stretched  dead  by  their  guns.  It  is  roimd  these  pieces  that  the 
fight  rages  on  the  right  bank.  The  Russians  are  protected  by  the 
fire  of  eighty  guns,  which  the  curve  of  the  river  enables  them  to 
range  in  a  horse-shoe  form  on  the  left  bank.  Suddenly  the  general^ 
issimo  arrives  in  wild  dismay  among  the  Poles.  A  moment  before, 
quiet  and  unsuspecting  in  his  head-quarters,  he  thought  he  heard  the 
noise  of  a  common  engagement.  The  troops  seated  loond  their 
bivouac  fires,  had  not  eaten  for  thirty  hours.  On  learning  that  the 
Russian  army  is  assailing  the  right  bank,  all  assemble  tumultu* 
ously ;  the  battalions  rush  to  meet  the  enemy  without  order  or  con* 
cert.  Skrzynecki  gallops  like  a  madman  from  colunm  to  columni 
shouting,  ^*Ho!  Rybinski!  Malachowski!  Forward!  forward, all P 
Himself,  ^vitli  his  coat  torn  with  balls,  rushes  towards  the  bridge 
from  whicli  fresh  masses  arc  every  moment  issuing;  and  taking  hia 
battahons  one  after  the  other,  he  ])lunges  them  into  the  m^lee.  The 
generals  set  the  example;  Langemiann,  Pac,  Muchowski,  and  Prond- 
zynski  execute  furious  but  ineffectual  charges;  the  Polish  artillery  haa 
soon  spent  its  ammunition ;  the  battery  of  Colonel  Bem  alone  carriea 
death  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  battle  is  fought  man  to 
man,  with  swords  and  pikes.  A  sort  of  frenzy  seizes  the  Poles. 
Hundreds  of  oflicers  arc  seen  rushing  to  the  front,  sword  in  hand* 
singing  the  Wanaw  hymn.  Tlie  lancers  attempt  to  charge  in  their 
turn,  and  the  generalissimo  urges  them  on  at  lull  speed;  but  their 
horses  sink  up  to  the  breast  in  the  plashy  soil,  and  they  are  exter- 
minated without  striking  a  blow. 

Night  began  to  M:  Uio  field  of  battle  was  now  but  a  vast  c 
try.     Skrzynecki  had  suocvcded  in  preventing  the  Russian  a 
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from  passing  over  wholly  to  the  right  bank.  He  remained  master 
of  the  field :  but  it  had  cost  him  7000  men.  Generab  Kicki  and 
Kaminski  were  slain ,  270  officers  had  fallen.  The  Russians  recrossed 
the  Narew  during  the  night,  having  lost  more  than  10,000  men. 
The  Polish  generalissimo  gave  orders  to  retreat  to  Warsaw,  and 
as  he  stepped  into  his  carriage  with  Prondzjoiski,  he  repeated  sadly 
the  famous  words  of  Kosciusco,  Finis  PolonicB. 

Retired  in  the  camp  of  Pultusk,  whither  the  cholera  had  pursued 
him,  and  overwhelmed  by  his  losses,  Diebitch  had  simk  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy.  No  longer  doubting  the  loss  of  his  master's 
favour,  he  sought  oblivion  oi  his  troubles  and  humiliations  in  in- 
toxication. Suddenly  the  arrival  of  Prince  Orloff  in  the  camp 
became  known.  The  emperor's  envoy  bore  an  ominous  name.  The 
Orloffs  counted  the  murders  of  two  sovereigns  in  their  family  tra- 
ditions. Every  one  saw  in  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  man, 
the  annoimcement  of  a  mysterious  sentence  of  death. 

The  count  and  the  fiela-marshal  had  an  interview,  they  sat  at  the 
same  table,  and  on  the  11th  of  Jimc,  General  Toll  took  the  command 
of  the  Russian  army.  Diebitch  had  expired  in  horrible  agony. 
Had  he  fallen  a  victim  to  the  epidemic,  or  to  tliat  other  dire  scoui^, 
the  rancour  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth?  The  popular  opimon 
was  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 

From  Pultusk,  Count  Orloff  proceeded  to  Minsk  where  the  grand 
duke  was  staying.  Tliey  had  an  interview,  they  sat  at  the  same 
table,  and  Constantine  died. 

The  Princess  de  Lowicz  loved  her  husband,  a  tiffcr  whom  she  had 
tamed.  Seeing  all  around  him  none  but  foes,  she  had  watched  over 
him  with  the  vigilance  and  courage  of  affection,  with  that  admirable 
intensity  of  devotedness  with  which  women  cling  to  what  is  frail  or  in 
danger.  When  Constantino  died  she  had  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  wish  to  survive  him ;  the  aim  of  her  existence  was  lost,  and  she 
pined  away  in  pious,  mute,  and  imcomplaining  sorrow. 

Many  were  the  tears  shed  over  the  grave  of  tliis  Polonaise,  so 
beautiful  and  so  true-hearted.  The  noble  character  of  her  affecti<m 
for  her  husband,  and  its  beneficial  influence  over  him  were  no  secret 
to  any  one.  As  for  Constantine,  the  public  malediction  that  had 
weighed  on  him  throughout  liis  life,  continued  to  cling  to  his  me- 
mory ;  a  malediction  so  terrible,  that  it  smotlicred  even  the  interest 
generally  felt  for  ^nctims  of  high  rank.  For,  the  grand  duke*s 
aeath,  as  well  as  that  of  Diebitch,  was  attributed  to  some  black 
deed :  and  it  must  be  owned  that  a  combination  of  circumstances 
tended  to  render  this  opinion  probable  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
which  readily  believes  in  the  excess  of  evil. 

Nicolas,  however,  and  his  favourite.  Count  Orloff,  were  men 
whom  those  who  knew  them  well  deemed  incapable  of  an  act  of 
perfidy.  It  was  difficult  too  to  reconcile  the  horrible  idea  of  fratri- 
cide with  tlie  facts  connected  with  the  emperor's  coronation.  We 
may  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  these  facts,  because  ihey  may  sonre 
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to  throw  light  on  a  question  that  occupied  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope in  1831  .• 

xhough  Constantine  had  renounced  his  title  to  the  crown  of  the 
czars  in  the  actual  life-time  of  Alexander,  Nicolas  had  not  ventured, 
on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  to  ascend  a  throne,  the 
way  to  which  was  only  opened  to  him  by  a  doubtful  resignation. 
Constantine  was  at  this  period  in  Poland.  Nicolas  sent  him  an 
aide-de-camp,  named  Sabouroff,  to  acquaint  him  with  Alexander's 
death,  and  salute  him  emperor.  On  hearing  the  title  of  majesty 
addressed  to  him  by  the  messenger  of  Nicolas,  Constantine  buist 
into  a  furious  rage.  Distracted  by  conflicting  feelings,  wishing  to 
reign,  but  unwilling  to  betray  his  promise,  he  oraered  that  he 
should  be  left  alone.  Even  the  Princess  Lowicz  herself  could  not 
speak  to  him  or  approach  him  at  that  moment  of  crisis;  but  she 
made  him  a  sign  from  a  distance,  and  clas{>ed  her  hands  with  the 
gesture  of  supplication.  Constantine  shut  himself  up  in  his  apart- 
ment for  two  nours.  When  he  left  it,  the  broken  furniture  ana  the 
glasses  shattered  to  atoms,  showed  in  what  way  the  transports  of  his 
savage  soul  had  expended  themselves.  He  now  appeared  with  a 
tranquil  countenance.  He  went  up  to  the  perplexea  and  anxious 
Princess  de  Lowicz,  and  scud,  **  bet  your  mind  at  rest,  madam : 
you  shall  not  reign." 

Sabouroff  returned  to  the  capital  of  the  czar.  Secure  of  his 
brotlier's  consent,  and  victorious  over  a  conspiracy  that  placed  the 
RomanoiT  family  on  the  very  verge  of  destruction,  Nicolas  saw  him- 
self decidedly  emperor.  He  gave  orders  for  his  coronation.  But 
that  there  might  remain  no  doubt  of  his  legitimacy  in  the  mind 
of  the  old  Russians,  of  whose  physiognomy  and  cluuracter  his 
brotlier  presented  the  truer  type,  it  would  be  necessary  that  Con- 
stantino should  come  to  Moscow,  and  by  his  presence  silence  all 
suspicions.  Nicolas  anxiously  expected  lum  for  a  long  time.  At 
last,  on  the  eve  of  tlie  day  at  first  fixed  on  for  the  emperor's  corona* 
tion,  Constantine  stepped  out  of  his  carriage,  attended  by  a  single 
aide-de-camp.  Nicolas  in  great  delight  hastened  forward  to  meet 
him  cordially;  but  his  surprise  was  extreme  when  tlie  grand  duke 
drily  declared  tliat  he  was  come  solely  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  ceremony,  and  that  he  would  return  the  same  evening  to  Polan<L 
To  make  matters  more  embarrassing,  Nicolas  was  obliged  to  tell  hia 
brotlier  that  the  preparations  not  having  been  completed,  the  coro- 
nation could  not  take  place  before  eij^lit  or  ten  days.  On  hearing 
this,  Constantine  spoke  out  all  his  dissatisfaction  in  very  plain  and 
unmeasured  terms,  at  tlie  same  time  saying  he  would  endure  the 
annoyance.  Meanwliile,  the  news  of  Constantine's  arrival  had  spread, 
and  the  old  Russians,  the  men  who  wore  their  beards,  pithcred 
together  in  the  streets,  and  talked  of  him  with  gloomy  enthusiaBm. 
Tormented  with  anxiety,  Nicolas  knew  not  how  to  soothe  the  fcxo- 

•  The  details  we  are  alxiiil  to  gi?e  of  the  empetw'e  ooronatloo  were  fyntdslied  m 
by  an  eye-witncH,  who  was  altaolied  to  tte  dt|lomatto  bo4r* 
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cious  humour  of  the  brother  who  insulted  him  whilst  bestowip^  on 
him  a  crown.  To  amuse  Constantine  he  ordered  grand  mihtary 
manoeuvres,  which  led  them  both  daily  out  of  Moscow.  But  no 
sooner  were  they  out  of  the  town  than  Constantine  rudely  sepaiated 
from  the  emperor,  drawing  off  the  flux  of  the  sjKXJtators  after  him, 
and  leaving  the  humiliated  czar  only  the  diplomatic  corps  for  escort. 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  Constantine  learned  by  chance  that 
Nicolas  had  given  orders  to  have  a  throne  erected  for  his  elder 
brother,  in  the  church  where  the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  oppo- 
site his  own  and  beside  that  of  the  empress  mother.  From  that  mo- 
ment there  appeared  to  be  a  very  great  alteration  in  Constantine's 
looks  and  manners.  The  day  before  the  coronation  the  emperor 
went  to  the  Kremlin  as  usual  to  see  the  troops  parade.  It  happened 
that  the  battalion  on  duty  formed  part  of  the  regiment  ot  which 
Constantine  was  chief  oflBcer.  As  the  title  of  head  of  a  regiment  is 
purely  honorary  in  Riussia,  and  may  even  be  conferred  on  princesses, 
It  was  not  obligatory  on  the  grand  <^uke  to  appear  with  his  raiment. 
Every  one  was  therefore  greatly  struck  by  the  sight,  when  he  took 
his  place  behind  General  Sacken,  to  the  nght  of  the  first  grenadier 
of  the  second  rank.  The  battalion  put  itself  in  motion.  A  crowd 
of  busy  spectators  thronged  the  suite  of  platforms  erected  for  the 
approaching  ceremony.  At  the  extremity  of  the  square  stood  the 
emperor,  motionless,  watchfully  controlling  his  own  feelings,  but 
with  an  anxious  heart.  Constantine  crossed  the  whole  square, 
keeping  rank,  and  marching  in  exact  time.  When  he  stood  before 
him  whom  he  was  making  emperor,  he  raised  his  hand  respcctfuUr 
to  give  the  mihtary  salute :  Nicolas  caught  him  by  the  arm,  ana 
when  Constantine  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  brother,  now 
become  his  master,  the  emperor  eagerly  drew  him  to  his  breast;  and 
they  mingled  their  embraces.  Many  spectators  burst  into  tears; 
and  the  people,  touched  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  made  the 
KremUn  ring  with  loud  and  long  applauses.  The  next  day  the 
grand  duke  left  unoccupied  the  tnrone  prepared  for  him  in  the 
church,  and  modestly  took  his  place  beside  the  Grand  Duke  Michael. 
Never  was  investiture  more  affecting  and  heroic. 

It  majr  be  conceived  how  utterly  improbable  the  idea  of  a  base 
assassination  must  have  appeared  to  tnose  who  recollected  such 
scenes  as  these.  On  the  otncr  hand  many  years  had  elapsed  since 
their  occurrence,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  brothers  in  the 
interval  had  not  been  without  its  clouds.  It  is  important  to  remark 
ftirthermore  that  there  had  been  something  inexphcable  in  Constan- 
tine's  conduct  during  the  Polish  war.  It  is  said  that  far  from  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  the  Russians,  he  rejoiced  at  their  dis- 
asters, and  that  witliout  disguise ;  whether  it  was  that  the  subaltern 
part  assigned  him  in  the  campaign  had  irritated  his  pride  beyond 
measure,  or  that  he  was  glad  to  show  what  sort  of  men  in  the  fight 
were  those  Polish  warriors  whom  ho  boasted  of  having  trained  to 
the  art  of  war,  and  whom  he  continued  to  call  his  children. 
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Nolwilltflaiidiiiff  the  lemotenesB  of  the  loeiie  of  these  e^entt  from 
Flunoe,  the  Fiencli  nation  watched  their  progress  with  a  passionate 
eagemeflBy  from  which  it  could  hardly  be  oiverted  by  the  sense  of  its 
own  wrongs.  Serious  matters,  however,  which  touched  it  nearly, 
had  oocuiied  in  Portugal  Don  Miguel  reigned  there,  adored  by 
the  beggars,  who  were  fed  by  his  lareesses,  but  abhorr^  b^  all  the 
tetX  oiUie  nation,  whom  he  made  tne  sport  of  his  sanguinary  ca- 
pfioes.  Don  Pedro,  his  brother,  abdicating  in  conseauenoe  of  fitcti- 
tious  disturbances  excited  by  himself,  left  Brazil  for  Europe,  in 
order  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria  against  the  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  FortuffaL  Thus  threatened,  and  unable  to  set  himself  re- 
oognised  either  by  France  or  England,  Don  Miguel  uved  in  a  state 
of  continual  fury,  increasing  his  tyranny  without  end,  and  avenging 
on  strangers  the  universal  hatred  he  inspired.  Already,  on  many  oc- 
canons,  Frenchmen  settled  in  Lisbon  had  suffered  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  this  ferocious  prince.  M.  Bonhommc,  a  student  of  the 
uniyersity  of  Coimbra,  and  M.  Sauvinet,  a  merchant,  both  of  them 
French  subjects,  were  more  especially  victims  of  an  oppression  that 
knew  no  bounds.  Being  hanaed  over  to  special  commissions,  made 
up  of  hangmen  plaving  the  part  of  judges,  the  former  was  con- 
demned, for  an  imaginary  offence,  to  be  flogged  in  the  public  streets 
of  Lbbon;  and  the  second,  condemned  because  a  rocket  shot  up  on 
a  day  of  riot  from  his  jrurden,  which  was  oj)en  and  accessible  to  every 
one,  was  sentenced  to  l>e  transported  to  the  burning  coasts  of  Africa. 
The  consul  of  France  remonstrated ;  liis  complaints  were  treated  with 
nom,  and  he  was  obligetl  to  embark. 

The  French  naval  captain,  Kabaudy,  immediately  received  orders 
to  appear  off  the  moutli  of  the  Tagus  with  a  small  squadron  of  fri- 

£tcs.  lie  was  conunaiultHl  to  demand  reparation  and  indemnity  for 
B  French  residents  in  Lisbon;  and  on  tlie  refusal  of  the  Portuguese 
government,  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  But  Don  Mi- 
ffuels  rage  increased  with  his  dangers,  and  the  sentence  on  XL  Bon- 
hommc was  insolently  executed. 

All  hesitation  was  im{X)ssiblc  on  the  part  of  the  French  ffovem- 
ment.  England  having  likewise  been  outraged  by  Don  Xliguel, 
left  the  way  to  him  unobstructed.  AL  de  Kabaudy  set  about  chasing 
the  Portuguese  cruisers  blockading  Terceira,  which  was  occupied  by 
some  partisans  of  Don  Pedro.  At  the  same  time  the  contre-amirai^ 
Roussm,  sailed  from  Brest  in  the  Suffren,  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  which  was  to  proceed  from  Toulon  and  join  him  at 
Cape  St.  Mary.  On  the  25tli  of  June  Admiral  Koussin  arrived  in 
signt  of  Cape  la  Roque ;  tlu;  next  day  he  had  an  interview  with  M. 
Ilabaudy,  who  hud  just  despatohed  lus  sixteenth  Portuguese  prixe  to 
Bre«t;  and  on  the  Gth  of  July  the  squadron  from  Toulon  was  re- 
ported U)  him.  It  consisted  of  tive  ship,  two  frigates,  and  two  cor- 
vettes for  carrying  despatches.  It  was  under  the  tlag  of  the  c  f- 
amiral  Hugon,  who  had  under  his  order  the  capiiaineM  de  t  \^ 

Maillart-Liscourt,  Forsans,  Moulac,  de  La  Susk,  Lo  Blanc,  ae  I 
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teauville,  and  Casy,  and  the  capitames  de  frigate^  Jouglas  and  De- 
lofre.  Combining  with  the  Suffren  and  the  Melpomene^  commanded 
by  the  capitcdnes  de  vaisseaUj  Trautel  and  Rabaudj,  and,  with  the 
tenders,  JSgle,  Hussard,  and  Endymion^  imder  the  command  of  MM. 
Rafiy,  Thoulon,  and  Nonay,  it  presented  a  magnificent  aspect,  and 
strilangly  testified  to  the  naval  power  of  France. 

On  the  7th  of  July  Admiral  Roussin  ordered  the  squadron  to  an- 
chor, instructed  the  captains  as  to  the  details  of  the  intended  opera- 
tions, put  Franzini*s  notes  on  the  entrance  of  the  Ta^us  into  their 
hands,  and  made  every  preparation  for  striking  a  decisive  blow. 
But  before  engaging  in  an  enterprize  which  might  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  a  city  of  280,000  souls,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make 
a  last  effort  for  peace,  and  he  wrote  with  that  view  to  Viscount  San- 
tarem,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  viscount  havinffreplied  that 
the  Portuguese  government  rejected  the  demands  of  France,  Ad- 
miral Roussin  definitively  resolved  to  force  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 

Tlie  winds  were  not  favourable,  and  the  fishermen  who  had  been 
engaged  to  accompany  the  squadron  said  they  were  too  Ught.  Again, 
the  enterprize  was  hazardous.  A  Portuguese  squadron  of  eight  ves- 
sels was  ranged,  broadside  to,  across  the  river;  troops  lined  the  shore 
all  the  way  from  Belem;  and  numerous  well-supplied  forts  threat- 
ened the  assailants.  But  on  board  the  French  squadron  both  sol- 
diers and  sailors  glowed  with  enthusiasm.  Europe  had  long  ac- 
quiesced in  the  opinion  tliat  the  Tagus  was  impregnable  from  the 
sea;  and  this  was  a  motive  the  more  for  impatience  on  the  part  of 
the  intrepid  French  seamen.  On  the  11th  of  July  the  wind  rose  at 
eight  o'clock;  at  ten  the  squadron  prepared  to  weigh;  and  at  half- 
past  one  it  was  in  full  sail  up  the  Tagus,  steering  between  fort  St 
Julian  and  fort  Bugio. 

The  corvettes,  placed  on  the  right  of  the  line,  were  to  deal  exda- 
slvely  with  fort  Bugio;  and  St.  Julian  was  to  sustain  the  fire  of  the 
vessels.  Admiral  Koussin  had  feared  that  the  vessels  would  sustain 
80  much  damage  in  passing  these  forts  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  their  course. 

The  first  two  forts  at  the  entrance  having  opened  their  fire,  the 
French  squadron  held  on  its  way  for  ten  mmutes  without  replying. 
On  coming  within  about  500  fathoms  of  St.  Julian  the  vessels  Bred, 
and  a  cloud  of  sand  and  stone  immediately  attested  the  accuracy 
of  their  aim.  At  the  same  time  the  frigates  and  the  corvettes  dlenoed 
the  forts  of  Bu^o.  Tlic  other  forts  fared  alike.  Tlieir  ill-directed 
shots  did  hardly  any  damage  to  the  French  vessels,  the  crews  of 
which,  as  they  passed  before  the  enemy,  made  the  air  ring  with  tlieir 
cheers. 

At  four  o'clock,  the  leading  ship,  the  Suffren^  came  abreast  of  the 
fort  of  Belem  at  60  fathoms  distance.  Presently  the  Tndenij  the 
Algiers,  and  the  Algesiras,  with  the  frigates  and  corvettes,  attacked 
the  Portu^uese^  squadron  ranged  between  the  city  and  the  point  of 
the  Pontal.    The  Pallas  being  a  faster  sailer  tlian  most  of  the  other 
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ireiidf,  fired  the  first  broadside.  The  Portuguese  flag  disappeared. 
At  five  o'clock  the  whole  French  squadron  was  moorca  within 
300  fathoms  of  the  quays  of  Lisbon,  where  the  most  profound  silence 
prevailed. 

Admiral  Roussin  inmiediately  despatched  the  following  letter  to 
Viscount  Santarem. 

**  MoNBDEUR  LB  linrimis,— ToQ  see  I  keep  my  word:  I  gave  yoa  notice  veiter- 
day  that  I  would  force  my  way  up  the  Tagus.  Here  I  am  before  Lisbon.  All  your 
fSorts  are  behind  me,  and  I  hare  nothing  in  front  of  me  bat  the  palace  <Mf  the  goTem- 
ment  Let  uii  not  create  any  raih  ezporare.  France,  always  generous,  oa&n  you 
the  same  conditions  as  before  the  rictory.  I  only  reserve  to  myself^  in  gathering 
the  fruits  of  the  victory,  to  superadd  a  d^oand  for  indemnities  for  the  victims  of  the 
war. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  immediate  reply. 

**  Receive,  monsieur  le  ministre,  the  expression  of  my  high  consideration. 

**  The  oontre-amiral  commanding  the  Flench  squadron  of  the  Tagus, 

•*  Baron  ROUSSIN." 

Viscount  Santarem  having  replied  that  he  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sitions laid  down  in  the  letter  of  the  8th,  an  equivocal  submission, 
which  tended  to  shirk  the  new  conditions  contained  in  the  letter  of 
the  11th,  Admiral  Roussin  sent  the  Portuguese  minister  a  full  list  of 
thcpropositions  made  by  France. 

Tney  consisted  in  the  annulment  of  the  sentences  passed  on  French 
citizens;  an  indemnity  for  every  one  of  them  who  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  Portuguese  government ;  the  dismissal  of  the  chief  of 
the  police  of  the  kingdom ;  an  indemnity  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  the  French  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition; 
and  the  posting  up  of  these  facts  on  the  walls  of  all  the  streets  in 
which  the  student  ol  the  university  of  Coimbra  had  been  ignominiously 
exposed.  To  these  conditions  Admiral  Roussin  added  that  of  an  in- 
demnity to  be  fixed  bv  arbitration,  for  the  damages  occasioned  to 
French  commerce,  ana  he  declared  the  Portuguese  vessels  that  had 
struck  their  flags  under  his  fire,  to  be  French  property. 

Viscount  Santarem  endeavouring  to  procrastinate,  and  appearing 
to  wish  that  the  negotiations  sliould  take  place,  not  on  board  the 
admiral's  vessel,  as  tne  latter  insisted,  but  in  the  palace  of  Belem,  the 
admiral  wrote  thus  to  the  viscount  on  the  13th  of  July : 

"  MoKsncuR  LB  MnasTas. — You  drire  me  to  extremities,  awl  I  hare  the  honour  to 
inform  you  that  this  cannot  do  you  any  good.  I  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  this  day. 
and  I  reiterate  my  assurance,  that  if  at  noon  to-morrow  I  •half  not  hare  concludea 
the  oooTenUon  of  which  you  have  accepted  the  basis,  I  wiU  resume  hostilities  against 
lisbcxL  I  await  your  exoellenoe,  or  the  authorised  person  to  be  named  l^  yoOf 
to-day  or  to-morrow  until  noon.  I  will  reoeiTe  you  or  him  oo  board  my  ship  and  no 
where  else. 

**  I  hare  the  honour  to  express  to  you  the  assurance  of  my  high  consideration. 

**  The  oootre-anuraL  commanding  the  French  squadron  of  the  Tagus. 

"BanmEOUSSIN.'' 

On  the  14th  the  negotiations  were  terminated  on  board  the  admi- 
ral's vessel:  France  was  avenged;  and  some  time  afterwards  the  Por- 
tuguese fleet  which  Don  Mipiel  refused  to  redeem  by  the  liberation 
of  some  Portuguese  political  prisoners,  whose  deliverance  was  gene- 
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Tously  solicited  by  Admiral  Ronssin,  was  condemned,  imd  sent  to 
Brest. 

Tliis  gallant  expedition  made  but  very  little  noise  in  France.  The 
opposition,  almost  always  blinded  by  party  rancour  to  the  grand  in- 
terests of  nationality,  measured  out  its  praises  with  niggardly  pru- 
dence, and  the  government  itself,  spoke  only  with  subdued  eatisfiio- 
tion  of  a  success  which  seemed  to  do  honour  to  its  firmness,  but  at 
which  it  feared  that  England  would  take  umbrage.  That  country 
was  indeed  disconcerted  by  the  event.  Unjust  and  jealous  speeches 
were  delivered  on  the  subject  in  parliament.  Pitt  had  bequeathed 
to  Iiis  successors  all  the  gall  of  his  genius. 

England,  nevertheless,  was  then  potent  enough  through  our  errats, 
not  to  envy  us  French  a  moment  of  pride.  For  the  triumph  of  our 
navy  before  Lisbon,  was  cruelly  compensated  in  London  and  Bnii»- 
scls  by  the  defeats  of  our  diplomacy. 

But  in  order  fully  to  comprehend  how  much  it  was  vanquished 
and  humiliated,  it  is  indispensable  to  recapitulate  the  acts  of  the 
Conference  of  London,  acts,  shrowded  moreover  in  a  deplorable 
obscurity,  and  the  concatenation  of  which  forms  wliat  may  be  called 
the  high  comedy  of  history. 

In  Its  protocol,  No.  I.,  that  of  Nov.  4,  1830,  the  Conference  of 
London  had  confined  itself  to  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium.  This  protocol  was  drawn  up  in  a  tone 
of  moderation.  Tlic  five  great  powers  eeemed  in  it  to  ascribe  to 
their  intervention  only  a  purely  philanthropic  character;  they  claimed 
for  themselves  no  other  right  tlian  that  of  ^^  faciKtating  the  solution 
of  the  political  questions." 

Belgium  could  not  have  refused  to  accede  to  an  act  of  this  nature 
without  pro^^ng  herself  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Holland  in  the 
way  of  violence  and  conquest.  Accordingly,  the  protocol  of  the  4tl& 
of  November  was  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  go- 
vomnient  of  Belgium,  not  excepting  M.  de  Potter. 

However,  as  this  protocol  contained  an  ambiguous  phrase  respect- 
ing the  line  of  the  armistice^  and  one  which  might  give  rise  to  the 
most  violent  consequences,  the  government  took  care  to  declare,  in 
its  act  of  adhesion,  that  ^^  by  the  proposed Une^  it  understood  the  UmUs 
tnhichy  conformably  to  the  2d  article  of  the  fundamental  law  of  tins 
Netherlands^  sejHirates  tlie  northern  from  tlie  southern  provinces^  m- 
clndiny  the  left  hank  of  the  Scheldt ^  This  reservation  was  very  lalear: 
it  proved  that  the  Belgians  gave  only  a  conditional  adhesion  to  the 
j)rotocol,  and  that  tliey  did  not  recognise  in  the  Conference  the  right 
of  determining,  at  its  good  pleasure,  on  what  bases  should  rest  the 
system  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  which  a  revolution 
had  separated. 

But  diplomacy  has  resources  all  its  own.  On  their  return  to  Lon- 
don, the  two  commissioners  of  the  Conference,  MM.Cartwrightand 
Bres^ron,  declared  tliat  the  important  reservation  mentioned  above 
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lud  been  accepted  by  them  only  as  a  simpk  observation.  They  even 
gave  it  to  be  understood  that  this  reservation  was  but  the  expression 
of  pecuUar  ^-iews  entertained  by  M.  Heleroans,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  p^o^^sional  government  to  confer  with  them. 

Could  M.  Tielcmans,  in  a  negotiation  in  which  he  spoke  merely 
aa  the  dele^te  of  others,  have  presented,  as  his  personal  opinion,  a 
clause  on  which  depended  the  future  fate  of  his  country?  The  sup* 
position  was  absurd.  It  was,  however,  on  this  supposition  that  the 
Conference  proceeded  to  announce,  in  its  protocol  of  the  17th  of 
November,  that  there  had  been,  on  the  part  of  Belgium,  a  pure  and 
simj^e  adhesion  to  the  protocol.  No.  I.  Whence  the  five  powers  drew 
this  strange  conclusion,  that  to  them  alone,  thencefortli,  belonged 
the  right  of  disposing  of  the  lot  of  Belgium,  and  tliat,  in  consenting 
jbo  a  suspension  of  arms,  the  latter  country  had  pledged  itself  not  only 
towards  Holland,  but  also  towards  the  five  great  courts. 

Tlius  an  allegation,  unsupported  by  proof,  a  puerile  equivocation, 
liad  sufficed  to  elevate  what  at  first  was  but  a  philanthropic  medi- 
ation to  the  importance  of  an  arbitremcnt,  admitting  neither  resistance 
nor  appeal.  \  et  even  to  such  petty  schoolboy  tricks  as  this  amounts 
the  cleverness  of  all  those  great  minds,  before  whose  depth  and  com- 
pass the  common  order  of  men  bow  down  with  awe ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  usurpation  was  proclaimed;  it  remained 
only  to  give  it  effect.  This  the  Conference  did  in  its  protocol  of  the 
20th  I)cceml)er,  which  declared  the  united  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands dissolved,  and  which  called  forth,  on  tlic  part  of  William,  a 
protest  we  have  already  cited. 

But  on  wliat  bases  was  this  separation  to  be  effected,  which  had 
been  ratified  diplomatically?  And  what  would  be  the  respective 
limits  of  the  two  countries? 

A**  rouanlrd  the  territorial  division,  three  points  were  litigated. 

'Ilie  king  of  Holland  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  ne- 
gotiations of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  had  received  the  grand 
ducliv  of  Luxemlxmrg  in  compensation  for  the  Nassau  countries 
whit^h  he  had  given  up.  He  demanded  tliat  province  in  consofiuence, 
in  the  nnme  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  in  that  of  the  Germanio 
Confederation.  But  to  this  the  lk»lgians  could  and  did  reply,  that 
under  the  old  ptiblic  law,  Luxembourg  had  never  had  an^  special 
relations  with  Germany;  that  since  its  acquisition  by  the  third  Duko 
of  Bunrundv  down  to  the  French  conquest,  it  had  never  ceased  to  bo 
reputt^  an  integrant  part  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
land<:  and  that  its  relations  with  Gennanv  dated  only  from  1815,  a 
period  at  which  it  had  been  fictitiously  j^riven  in  exchange  for  thd 
Nassau  dominions.  Now  William  had  himself  annulled  that  fiction 
by  uniting  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  in  the  roost  coni[>lete 
manner,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  indemnifying, 
out  of  the  pnifMrty  of  the  state,  his  si>n.  Prince  Frcilcrick,  from  whom 
the  union  cut  off  the  future  sovepeignty  of  the  grand  duchy.  Tliew 
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reasons  were  conclusive,  and  derived  irresistible  force  from  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Luxembourg  had  associated 
themselves  with  the  Belgian  revolution. 

The  second  subject  of  dispute  related  to  Limbouig.  Supposu^ 
the  conquests  wrested  from  Holland,  from  1790  to  1813,  to  De  nw 
and  void,  and  that  she  had  been  reconstituted  on  the  footixig  of  in 
ancient  nation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  diplomaticaUj,  Holland 
had  a  right  to  a  part  of  Limbourg.  For  she  possessed  tliere  in  1790 
the  town  of  V enloo  and  fifty-three  villages,  ana  she  shared  theze,  witih 
the  prince  bishop  of  Li^gc,  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  of  Maas- 
tricht. But  ou^ht  such  arguments  to  prevail  over  tiie  will  of  tha 
inhabitants  of  Limbour?,  who  had  associated  th^nselyes  with  the 
revolution,  and  who  wished  to  be  Belgians? 

The  third  question  had  reference  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sdiddt 
Here  the  pretensions  of  Belgimn  were  founded  neither  on  treatieai 
nor  on  an  energetic  and  incontestable  assent  of  the  population;  only 
the  Belgians  had  in  their  favour  every  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
thinp,  for  if  deprived  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  Bdginm 
would  remain  exposed  on  that  side;  not  to  mention  that,  in  that 
case,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  would  become  a  totally  illusoxy 
stipulation.  Besides,  if  the  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  left  bank, 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  the  watercourses  constructed  for  the  dischaige 
of  the  waters  of  what  used  to  be  Austrian  Flanders,  what  was  to 
hinder  William  from  inundating  the  Belgian  territory  whenever  he 
pleased? 

To  these  three  territorial  questions  was  added  another  of  a  finan- 
cial nature.  What  was  to  be  the  share  apportioned  to  each  of  the 
two  countries  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  contracted  by  the  two 
conjointly?  In  the  partition  of  these  liabilities,  was  regard  to  be 
had  or  not  to  their  origin? 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  the  Conference,  in  its  usoiped 
omnipotence,  had  to  solve :  and  it  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so  in  a  man- 
ner opposed  to  the  dearest  interests  of  Bel^um. 

By  Its  protocol  of  Jan.  20,  1831,  it  decided— 1st,  "That  the 
limits  of  Holland  should  comprise  all  the  territories,  fortresses,  towns, 
and  places  which  belonged  to  the  whilom  republic  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces of  die  Netherlands  in  the  year  1790,"  which  was  scttlinffthe 
question  of  Limbourg  implicitly  in  favour  of  Holland;  2dly,  "That 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  possessed  by  special  title  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  made,  and  should  continue  to  make, 
part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation." 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  Conference  completed  the  ruin  of  Bel- 
mum  by  the  protocol  of  the  27th  of  January,  by  expressly  refusing 
It  possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  proposing  that  the 
Belgians  should  be  burdened  with  16*31  of  the  debts  of  the  king- 
dom, taken  collectively,  and  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  liad  been  contracted. 
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Upon  this,  William,  recognising  a  competence  he  had  at  first  de« 
nied,  adhered  to  the  basis  of  the  separation  laid  down  in  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  20th  and  27th  of  January. 

Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  protested.  Vain  resistance!  The 
diplomatists  of  London  replied,  tliat  the  arrangements  made  by 
them  were  "fundamental  and  iruevocable  arrangements,* 
a  declaration  which  they  repeated,  with  the  addition  of  threats,  two 
montlis  afterwards.t 

Hitherto,  we  perceive,  the  Conference  had  shown  itself  invariably 
hostile  to  the  Belgians;  but  all  at  once  its  policy  assumed  an  altcrea 
ftspect.  In  its  protocol  of  May  21,  1831,  it  did  not  shrink  from 
hinting  that  an  important  modification  was  about  to  be  made  in  the 
bases  of  separation  of  the  26th  and  27th  of  January,  notwithstand- 
ing these  were  fundamental  and  irrevocable  arrangements.  '*  The 
five  Powers,"  says  the  protocol  of  the  21st  of  May,  "  promise  to 
enter  into  a  negotiation  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  the  object 
of  which  shall  be,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  possession  of  Luxem* 
bourg  to  Belgium,  in  consideration  of  equitable  compensations." 

The  fact  was,  that  serious  events  had  taken  place  during  the  course 
of  the  negotiations:  the  Belgian  Congress,  as  we  have  already  re- 
httcd,  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  an  intrigue  by  the  Palais  Uoyal; 
the  crown  ofibred  to  the  Due  de  Nemours,  and  refused  by  Louis 
Philippe,  had  brought  upon  the  Belgians  tlie  inevitably  stormy  and 
anarchical  regency  of  M.  Surlet  de  Chokier;  lastly,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  for  ever  alienated  Belgium,  by  taking  part,  in  inten- 
tion, in  the  protocols  that  robbed  tliat  country,  after  it  had  formally 
announced,  when  its  objwt  had  been  to  deieat  a  rival  candidate, 
that  the  views  of  those  protocols  were  not  its  own,  and  that  in  its 
eyes  tlie  Conference  of  London  was  but  a  simple  mediation.^    Thus 

•  l*rotocx)l  of  t)ie  1 9th  of  February,  1831,  tigncd  Eitcrliazy,  Wussemljcrg,  TiiUcy- 
rand,  Pultnemttm,  Bulow,  Lieven,  and  Mnstuszewicz. 

IL  Nothomb  haf  writU.*n  a  book  on  the  Belgmn  rercdution,  in  which  he  hai  dis- 
played sagacity  and  talent  Unfortunately,  thca*  is  a  grt-nt  deal  of  diplomacy  in  this 
work,  which  is,  in  mUity,  but  an  awkward  justification  of  tlic  acts  of  the  ('onfereuce  of 
London.  M.  Nothomb'citcs  in  his  Ixwk  part  of  the  protocol  of  the  VJi\\  of  Februanrt 
bat  lie  docs  not  care  to  cite  the  most  important  part  of  it.  that,  namely,  in  which  the 
Hre  |)Owers  talk  of  ihtirfunditmental  and  irrewcabk  arranyrmenU,  The  omission  is 
figniflcant!  M.  Nothomb  has  lieen  constrained  to  mutilate  history,  in  order  to  avoid 
cwdenining  tliv  Conference*. 

f  ]*rotocol  No.  22,  April  17. 

\  (hi  tlie  1st  of  February,  1831,  M.  Scbastiani  wrote  tlie  following  letter  to  M. 
Bresson: 

**  MoNsiBi'R, — If,  as  I  hope,  you  hare  not  yet  communicated  to  the  Belf^an  go- 
Temmcnt  tla*  pn>tocol  of  tlie  27th  of  January,  you  will  prevent  tlmt  comiiiunkaition, 
because  the  king's  giivernment  luut  not  adhered  to  its  arrangements.  With  regard 
to  tlic  question  of  tlic  debt,  and  tliat  of  tlie  K*ttlenient  of  tht  exUntand  limiU  of  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  territories,  we  have  alwavs  held  that  the  free  co-o]K-ration  and 
Consent  of  the  two  states  wen»  necessary.  Tlic  Conference  of  liondon  is  a  mi'«liation, 
and  tlie  king's  intention  is,  that  it  should  never  k)se  that  diaracter.  Accept,  dic. 
(Signed)  "HOUACE  SEUAbTlANL" 

This  k^tter,  being  comrounicated  to  the  oongms  whilst  it  was  disdusing  the  rival 
preu-nsions  of  the  Doc  dc  JNemours  and  the  Due  de  Leocfatembari^  ooPtrUmtvd  to 
the  deficat  oT  the  Utter. 
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humiliated,  repulsed,  and  deceived,  Belgium  at  last  withdrew  from 
France,  and  attached  herself  to  England:  and  then  (thanks  to  the 
victorious  ascendancy  of  the  English  over  the  Conference)  Belgium 
found  only  supporters  in  those  who  had  just  before  been  her 
enemies. 

Such  was  the  triumph  of  English  influence,  that  an  Engliiih, 
prince,  Leopold  of  Saxe-Gobourg,  came  soon  to  be  r^arded  as  the 
only  possible  sovereign  for  Belgium:  and  in  order  to  hasten  his 
election,  the  Conference  drew  up  the  famous  protocol  known  by  the 
name  of  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles. 

This  protocol  was  as  favourable  to  Belgium  as  those  of  the  20Ui 
and  27 tu  were  pernicious.  The  five  powers  decided  this  time  that 
the  question  of  Luxembourg  was  distinct  &om  the  Hollando*Belgic 
question,  and  that  pending  the  controversy,  the  Belgians  should 
keep  the  grand  duchy,  of  which  they  were  in  occupation.  The 
five  powers  furtliermore  insured  to  Belgium  all  the  guarantees  on 
accoimt  of  which  it  desired  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt.  It  wa» 
specified  that  Belgium  should  be  entitled  to  that  portion  of  sov^ 
reignty  in  the  city  of  IMaestricht,  which  did  not  belong  to  HoUand 
in  1790.  Lastly,  tlie  principle  of  apportioning  the  debt  with  xeile- 
rence  to  the  circumstances  of  its  contraction,  was  formally  adopted. 

The  Conference  could  not  more  completely  renounce  its  own 
work ;  it  could  not  in  a  grosser  manner  overthrow  the  bases  laid 
down  by  itself  in  the  protocols  of  January  the  20th  and  27th,  and 
by  itself  tYficc  declared  irrevocable. 

But  the  Conference  placed  a  condition  on  its  favours, — the  dee- 
tion  of  Prince  Leopold.  Tlie  will  of  England  was  done:  Leopold 
was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Belgians  on  the  4th  of  June.  Among 
those  who  voted  against  the  Conference's  candidate  we  must  cite  Ml 
Frison,  who  gave  the  reasons  for  his  vote  in  these  terms:  "  I  refuse 
my  vote  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobourg  ....  because  that  prinoa 
can  only  accept  on  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  protocols;  becanse 
he  is  hostile,  I  do  not  say  to  the  French  government,  but  to  Fiance; 
and  because  I  regard  every  anti-French  arrangement  as  a  misfortune 
for  my  country. '  The  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles  did  not,  OB 
the  whole,  find  a  favourable  reception  in  Brussels,  and  it  fiimiahed 
matter  for  a  very  brilliant  and  vencment  debate  in  the  congress. 

From  the  rapid  statement  we  have  just  made,  result  the  two  fet 
lowing  great  facts: 

As  long  OS  French  influence  kept  its  ground  in  Brussels,  the  Gbn- 

The  danger  to  the  dynasty  having  passed  by,  the  following  are  the  tenni  in  which 
by  the  protocol  No.  21,  April  17,  the  govemnient  adhered  to  that  of  the  tOCh  of 
January,  of  which  tliat  of  the  27th  was  but  the  financial  complement: 

"  Tlie  Frcndi  plenipotentiary  declares  officially,  by  express  order  of  the  Ung  fab 
master — 

'"  That  France  adheres  to  the  protocol  of  the  2(Hh  of  January,  1S31 ;  that  It  €■• 
tirc'ly  approves  the  limits  marketl  out  in  this  act  for  Belgium;  tlwt  it  will  rooognin 
the  sovereign  of  Belgium  only  in  so  far  as  he  shall  have  fUly  acceded  to  all  the  < 
ditiuns  and  clauses  of  the  fundamental  protocol  of  Jan.  20, 1831." 

This  is  called  cleverness! 
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fercnco  showed  a  systematic  hostility  to  Belgium^  and  kbouicd  to 
render  it  petty  and  feeble. 

The  day  the  English  influence  prevailed  in  Brussels  the  Confer- 
ence suddenly  changed  its  poUcy,  aid  not  hesitate  flagrantly  to  belie 
ks  own  afiirmations,  and  thought  only  of  strengthening  Belgium, 
out  of  hatred  to  Fiance. 

The  part  played  by  Talleyrand  in  London  was  one,  therefore, 
of  utter  insigniiicance.  Ue  signed  protocols  that  weakened  1^1- 
g^um  when  that  country  held  out  her  hands  to  France,  and  he 
mgned  that  which  rendered  her  strong  at  the  moment  she  separated 
firom  J?  rancc. 

And  what  motive  so  imperiously  constrained  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  this  inconceivable  abandonment  of  all  tlie  interests  of  his 
country?  When  it  was  proposed  to  strengthen  Belgium  against 
f*rance,  could  he  not  have  said : 

In  rejecting  Belgium  which  oflbted  itself,  and  in  refusing  the 
crown  to  the  son  of  Louis  Philipj)e,  the  French  government  has 
given  an  inconti'stable  proof  of  moderation.  We  call  on  Europe  to 
admit  this.  It  has  been  the  wish  of  the  Conference  in  the  protocols 
of  the  20th  and  27th  of  January,  to  render  Belgium  small  and  weak. 
Right  or  wrong  it  witched  this ;  but  at  all  events  it  declared  its  will 
cm  th»  point  immutable.  It  cannot  now  retract  this  declaration 
witliout  lying  in  the  face  of  Eurofx;,  the  destinies  of  which  it  arro- 
^tes  to  itself  the  right  of  determining.  What  then  has  taken  place 
nncc  tlie  2(>th  of  January,  which  can  suddenly  liave  rendered  un- 
just and  pernicious,  wliat  at  that  time  was  acknowleilged  as  jiL**t  and 
useful?  11' you  have  sided  with  Belgium,  only  because  lielgium  lias 
become  estranged  from  us,  you  must  tlien  acknowledge  that  the  bond 
which  hoMs  yi>u  together  here  is  vour  common  hatred  to  France; 
that  rc8{)ect  for  vested  rights,  that  tlie  faith  of  treaties  arc  pretexts 
covering  the  terror  that  arms  you  against  us  and  tlie  inveterate  hos* 
tiHty  witli  which  we  have  inspiml  you.  Well  tlien,  if  that  be  so, 
allow  us  to  aid  you  in  the  work  of  our  own  destruction.  In  the 
Congrcn  of  Vienna  van({uished  France  had  jK^rhnps  to  submit  to  the 
law  of  the  strong  hand.  In  the  Conference  of  I-^)iidon,  thank  Hea- 
ven slie  does  not  stand  as  a  victim  to  n^»eivu  tin*  coiiSMiiK^nt-cs  of 
her  reverses,  :md  l)ear  thin  in  mind,  i*he  hoMs  in  her  luuid  the  key 
of  that  bag  lull  of  Unnpe:*ts  of  which  Canning  upcd  to  talk. 

What  ans^-er  could  the  foreign  diploniatii'Li  have  made  to  Ian- 
ffuagc  hkc  this?  Those  who  din'rt***!  the  ptiliey  of  France  mu.H 
have  bc»en  men  ol"  very  mean  cafmtity,  did  they  not  know  that  if 
Louis  Philippe's  dynasty  hail  n.*jiM»iiH  for  tlreadinp  wur,  tlu»  forfi;»n 
powers  hail  tiir  more  urg«?nt  n*aiwm*«  ior  shunning  it.  Mi^dit  n«it  tbn 
representatives  of  the  Palais  Koyid,  if  they  liml  jni^wiUHd  finy 
Rigacity,  hav<-  takt-n  advaiitagi*  «»|  our  eneniiiV  t^-rnir*,  w*  iIm-  Lifli-r 
coiitrivfd  III  lake  advuntag<-  nl  tli«;  frurs  riit4Ttairi(  d  by  tin-  |iiiiiixiiii4 
of  the  new  dynasty? 

llicrc  was  something  paltry  and  vile  aamireflly,  in  rfnounrinf;  thai 
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lofty  and  generous  policy  which  would  have  for  ever  cemented  the 
union  betwcn  Belgian  and  France:  but  the  policy  of  dynastic  self- 
ishness once  adopted,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  it  less 
ruinous. 

In  fact,  after  the  election  of  the  Due  de  Nemours  had  been  an- 
nulled by  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  the  French,  Belgium  did  not 
yet  cease  to  be  a  subject  of  great  European  embarrassment.  The 
question  of  its  partition  was  seriously  entertained. 

According  to  the  plan  proposed,  France  would  have  obtained  the 
southern  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  northern  would  have  been 
restored  to  Holland;  Prussia  would  have  laid  hold  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  Mouse  and  the  MoscUe,  and  Antwerp  would  have  been  given 
up  to  England.  We  have  grounds  for  affirming  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  plan,  which  was  approved  of 
by  the  Due  dc  Mortemart.  Nicolas  vras  very  well  pleased  to  torn 
aside  the  ambition  of  France  towards  the  Netherlands,  in  which  case 
she  would  have  menaced  none  but  the  English.  As  for  Austria, 
all  whose  thoughts  were  engrossed  with  hatred  of  revolutiona,  flhe 
would  not  have  been  sorry  to  see  the  Belgians  chastised  for  thor 
recent  insurrection. 

Once  more  we  repeat,  it  would  have  been  little  conmstent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  French  nation  to  accept  a  share  in  the  profits  of 
such  a  spoliation.  But,  upon  the  selfish  principles  of  those  who  go- 
verned her,  tliis  pohcy  would  at  least  have  worn  the  semblance  of 
ability,  for  it  afforded  a  means  of  employing  the  restless  temper  of 
the  French  people;  it  would  have  consoled  France  for  her  losses 
in  1815,  by  modifying  the  treaties  of  Vienna  to  her  advantage, 
and  it  would  have  disconcerted  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  the  oppo* 
sition. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  comprehended  nothing  of  this. 
Its  policy,  devoid  of  courage  and  high  feeling  was  still  more  destitnio 
of  sagacity.  It  left  Lord  Ponsonby  to  get  up  orange  plots  imhindeied 
in  Belgium,  with  no  other  view  tnan  that  of  forcing  the  country  into 
the  arms  of  England ;  it  left  him  to  cajole  and  threaten  the  congress  by 
turns  in  order  to  detach  it  from  us,  to  our  merited  confunon;  lastly, 
after  having  forced  Louis  Phihppe  to  refuse  on  behalf  of  his  son  a 
crown  he  nevertheless  ardently  desired,  it  stripped  the  dynast? 
which  an  immortal  revolution  had  recently  created,  not  only  of  aU 
popularity  in  France,  but  also  of  all  moral  influence  in  Europe. 

As  for  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  truth  is,  he  was  incompetent  and 
subaltern;  liis  colleagues  in  the  Conference  made  use  of  his  reputa* 
tion  amunst  himself,  bent  him  to  their  schemes  by  appearing  de- 
lighted with  his  bons  mots,  and  played  upon  him  lice  a  chSd:  a 
ratve  lesson,  and  one  that  shows  tliat  a  poucy  always  wants  ability 
that  lacks  elevation  and  integrity. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  SOLEMN  moment  was  at  hand  in  France.  A  discussion  prog- 
nant  with  immense  conseouences  was  about  to  be^.  Poland  totter- 
ing to  its  fall,  and  threatenmg  to  bring  down  with  it  the  old  preponde- 
rance of  the  west;  the  papacy  violently  reinstated  in  its  temporal 
sovereignty,  and  thereby  become  once  more  the  accomplice  of  all 
earthly  tyrannies;  four  powers  labouring  hard  to  repair,  to  the 
detriment  of  one,  the  European  balance  which  had  b<»n  disturbed 
by  the  emancipation  of  BeWium;  lastly,  France  abandoning  the 
guardianship  of  the  perturbed  world  to  the  hands  of  some  proud 
and  incompetent  men ; — such  were  the  interests  at  stake,  such  were 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  and  resolved. 

Never,  accordingly,  did  a  new  chamber  present  itself  under  cir- 
cumstances of  more  high  wrought  anxious  expectation.  So  great  a 
quarrel  would  arouse  no  common  passions. 

Besides  the  intense  interest  excited  by  foreign  affairs,  every  one 
was  impatient  for  the  soluUon  of  the  perilous  problem  submitted 
to  the  nation,  namely,  was  the  hereditary  succession  of  tlie  pecrugo 
to  be  retained? 

To  {^rant  only  to  the  head  of  the  state  the  privilege  of  hereditary 
succession,  was  evidently  to  isolate  monarchy,  to  witlidraw  its  na« 
tural  supports,  and  by  putting  it  in  a  wholly  exceptional  ponition 
at  the  summit  of  society,  to  condemn  it  to  a  precarious  existencOf 
always  menacing  or  always  menaced.  But  in  ttiis  last  blow  dinilt  to 
feudality,  in  this  last  humiliation  inflicted  on  an  expiring  aristocmcrt 
in  this  depreciation  of  royalty  which  was  to  be  brought  down  U}  tno 
condition  of  existing  only  by  favour,  there  was  fimctliiiig  mnif\x» 
larly  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  dominant  class.  'Ilie  u\nf\iium 
of  the  hereditary  peerage  was,  therefore,  made  a  sin£  nuA  mm  by 
many  electoral  colleges,  and  the  bourgeoiiio  iiuristccl  witii  irxtruf/rdi* 
nary  importunity  on  what  it  ignoranUy  regarded  as  tlie  cnnpUmoti 
of  Its  victory. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  king  repaired  to  the  Palais  B</urUin^ 
where  the  members  ol  the  peerage  had  modestly  yntuytl  this  cymi* 
mons.  The  times  were  ^one  by  then  when  the  royal  sittings  wiirv 
held  in  the  Luxembourg  if  not  m  the  Louvre. 

The  king  was  cheeiecT on  his  entrance  into  tlu:  legisUtJve  awM^tiibly  | 
but  when,  contrary  to  usace,  a  herald  cried  out  **  iiie  Quifi/n  t"  th'rm 
was  silence  in  that  assembly  of  jealously  susceptible  Uiurgi^fiin. 

The  king's  speech  was  remarkable  for  a  certain  Uine  of  liaiightin<*fll 
that  indicated  the  presence  of  Casimir  Perier  in  the  royal  riiuiirils. 
It  dealt  insult  to  republican  opinions.  It  asM;rtc<l  tlie  exu  nt  of  pub* 
lie  diijtress,  without  any  other  show  of  concern  tlian  a  cold  atluiira- 
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tion  for  the  patience  of  the  people.  As  to  events  abroad,  the  speech 
announced  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  such  as  it  existed 
in  1815,  had  ceased  to  be;  that  the  fortresses  erected,  not  to  protect 
Belgium,  but  to  threaten  France,  were  to  be  demolished;  that  in  the 
soum,  the  French  vessels  had  forced  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus,  and 
that  die  tricolour  flag  was  waving  under  the  walls  of  Lisbon.  But 
these  announcements  were  followed  by  a  discouraging  and  portentous 
passage : — "  After  having  offered  my  mediation  in  favour  of  Poland," 
said  the  kin|f,  "  I  called  forth  that  of  the  other  Powers,"  thereby 
giving  it  to  be  understood  that  the  proffered  mediation  liad  been  re- 
jected. Beyond  this,  there  was  not  a  word  of  hope  for  unhappy 
Poland.  The  government  contented  itself  with  owning  that  the 
courage  of  the  Poles  had  awakened  the  old  affections  of  France,  and 
it  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  nationality  of  Poland  had  resisted 
time  and  its  vicissitudes. 

It  was  observed  that  while  the  king  was  speaking,  Casimir  Pericr 
kept  a  manuscript  of  the  speech  before  him  and  followed  him  line 
for  line, — a  public  verification,  the  indecency  of  which  attested  the 
decline  of  the  monarchical  principle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  royal  speech  Avas  favourably  received  in  the 
assembly  and  out  of  doors.  The  Russian  ambassador,  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  did  not  attend  with  the  other  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body;  and  his  absence,  whether  concerted  or  not,  Avas  of  service  to 
the  ministry.  But  that  evening  a  rumour  spread  through  Paris  drew 
off  attention  in  some  degree  from  political  topics.  News  arrived 
that  M.  de  Flassans  had  died  suddenly  at  Calais  on  his  return  from 
England  in  company  with  his  aunt,  the  Baronne  de  Feucheres.  This 
casualty,  tliougn  in  itself  of  no  importance,  nevertlieless  produced 
an  intense  sensation,  whether  from  the  opening  it  afforded  to  the 
surmises  of  curiosity,  or  from  the  matter  it  presented  for  the  haiah 
interpretations  of  party  spirit. 

The  president  of  the  chamber  was  to  be  nominated.  The  choice 
of  the  opposition  fell  on  M.  Laffitte.  As  a  member  of  the  late  ca- 
binet his  election  would  have  been  a  crushing  blow  to  his  successors. 
Casimir  Pericr  felt  this,  and  relying  on  the  need  the  bourgeois  had 
of  his  own  intemperate  vehemence,  he  declared  that  the  election  of 
Lafiitte  would  be  followed  bjr  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 

llie  opposition  redoubled  its  efforts,  and  the  war  declared  against 
Casimir  Pericr  by  the  journals  of  the  cote  gauche  was  waged  with 
astonishing  vigour.  They  remarked  that  care  had  been  taken  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  to  avoid  specifying  the  fortresses  that  were 
to  be  demolished  in  Belgium,  which  reduced  a  pompous  promise  to 
an  undignified  equivocation ;  they  insisted  on  the  weakness  of  Don 
Miguel,  the  provisional  possessor  of  a  contested  throne,  the  sovcicien 
of  a  secondary  kingdom,  a  prince  isolated  in  Europe;  and  bittcny 
contrasting  the  ibrcible  entrance  of  the  Tagus  witJi  the  abandon* 
mcnt  of  that  Poland  whose  heroism  the  crown  extolled,  but  whose 
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natio&ali^  it  did  not  dare  to  reeoyniM^  they  accused  the  ministiy  of 
having  shown  determination  only  where  there  was  no  danger,  and  of 
lia\'ing  cloaked  its  pusillanimity  under  its  arrogance. 

At  the  same  time  tlio  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  English 
parliament  arrived  in  Paris,  proceedings  flatly  at  variance  with  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  the  French.  Upon  a  question  put  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen respecting  tlie  intended  demohtion  of  fortresses  *'  erected,"  hia 
lordsliip  said, ''  for  the  purpose  not  oidy  of  defending  the  Netherlands 
but  of  keeping  France  in  cheeky^  Lord  Grey  replied  '*  that  the  matter 
was  still  under  discussion;  that  in  a  protocol  which  France  had  been 
excluded  from  participating  in  for  obvious  reasons;"  it  had  been  set- 
tletl,  indeed,  that  a  part  of  tlie  fortresses  should  be  dismantled ;  but 
that  in  the  same  protocol  thenar  powers  had  rescr^'ed  to  themselves 
the  right  **  of  determininjj  what  Ibrti-esses  should  be  dismantled." 
And  to  this  reply,  so  insultin*'  to  France,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
added  these  words,  more  insulting  i«till,  "  I  learn  with  pleasure  that 
the  four  powers  alone  have  concurred  in  tlie  arrangement,  and 
that  France  has  been  excluded  from  tlie  deUberations.  I  regret  that 
tlie  noble  lord  has  no  explanations  to  oflcr  on  the  subject  ol'  Por- 
tugal. 1  confess  I  felt  humiliated  when  1  heard  that  the  tricolour 
flug  was  waving  under  the  walls  of  Lislxin"  (prolonged  cheers). 

Such  words  uiid  bare  the  whole  falsehood  of  the  English  alliance, 
Tlie  national  feeling  was  aroused  against  a  government  so  little  ca- 
pable of  making  France,  or  itself,  resiK\:ted.  A  circular  addressed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  great  pjwers  to  their  respective  consuls 
in  the  states  of  the  Church,  was  publishcnl  at  the  same  period  in  tho 
Gazette  of  AiujHburff^  and  put  the  climax  to  the  affliction  of  all  the 
right  thinking  part  of  the  nation.  The  circular  stated,  that  **  ITie 
representatives  of  the  powers  have  deemed  it  right  to  testify  to  his 
holiness  the  lively  interest  their  respective  courts  take  in  the  main- 
tenance of  public  tranquillity  in  the  st:iti»s  of  the  church ;  sentiments 
which  hare  l^evn  already  rjrf}ressfd  //y  the  French  government  in  a  note 
prisentai  hg  its  envoy  at  Home  the  Idth  of  April  of  this  gear,'**  So 
tlit'ii  the  Fri-iK'h  govi'innu'iit  had  ii«»t  shrunk,  when  pontifical 
vengeance  was  at  tlie  higlu'st,  fnjin  joining  with  the  other  courts  in 
coiidemiiiiig  thos*  unfortuuiite  It:dian  ])alriots  who  yet  had  become 
insurgents  only  in  imitiititm  of  Franc(**s  example,  on  the  faith  of  its 
declarations,  and,  for  some  time,  with  its  co-oin^ration ! 

It  was  while  these  things  were  |>ending  that  M.  dc  Semonville, 
the  grand  reierendary,  conceivinl  the  iditi  of  dis])Living  in  the  house 
of  ^leers  tlu-  colours  taken  by  the  French  army  at  C'lm  in  1805,  and 
which  had  been  hidden  till  thm  in  a  secret  and  inviokble  usyluin. 
The  kings  eldest  son  was  in  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  housi^  of 
peers  the  day  this  unexpt^cted  tlisplay  was  made.  *'  Prince,"  pai<l  M. 
de  Semonville  to  him,  ••to  you  henceforth  belongs  the  right  of  draw- 
ing tlic  sword  in  delence  ol  these  trophies."     The  young  man  made 

•  Orcniar,  dttlsd  J^trS,  1811. 
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a  suitable  reply.  But  this  scene,  got  up  for  effect,  could  find  no 
&your  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  ana  sarcastic  people.  It  was 
plainly  shown  how  silly  and  even  ludicrous  was  this  epic  demonstra- 
tion contrasted  with  so  many  facts  all  proving  that  France  was 
dwindling  down  day  by  day. 

The  opposition  was  thus  skirmishing  in  anticipation  of  the  ap- 
proaching warfare  of  the  tribune,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  re- 
volution of  July  came  round.  The  fete  was  an  affecting  one  firom 
the  enthusiasm  mingled  with  sadness  and  anxiety  that  seemed  at  first 
likely  to  characterize  it.  But  a  false  rumoiu:  having  been  spread  on 
the  29th  that  the  Poles  had  just  obtained  a  signal  victory,  there  was 
a  sudden  burst  of  joy  in  Paris,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  the  annals 
of  public  festivals.  That  people  wnich  had  scarcely  been  moved  by 
its  own  success  before  Lisbon,  gave  itself  up  to  indescribable  trans- 
ports when  it  believed  Poland  to  be  victorious.  People  ran  about 
the  streets  waving  tricolour  flags  and  shedding  tears  of  ecstasy;  some 
were  even  seen  dancing  in  the  squares  like  madmen :  sublime  mad- 
ness !     Others  sung  in  chorus,  "  The  victory  is  aursT* 

This  rekindling  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  would  materially  in- 
fluence the  first  decisions  of  the  chamber.  M.  Grirod  de  I'Ain,  the 
ministerial  candidate  put  forward  against  Laffitte,  had  a  majority  of 
but  five.  This  was  but  a  very  feeble  advantage  for  the  ministry; 
but  Laffitte  had  such  a  great  name,  the  services  he  had  rendered 
royalty  were  so  notable,  his  rival  was  so  obscure,  that  the  opposition 
was  amazed  and  indignant  to  think  that  it  had  only  been  able  to  im- 
pair the  triumph  of  their  antagonists.  M.  Chambolle,  president's 
secretary,  immediately  resided,  from  an  honourable  scruple  of  pa- 
triotism. Laffitte's  popularity  had  recovered  all  its  lustre;  those  who 
voted  against  him  were  even  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  revolution 
of  July,  and  Dupont  de  I'Eure  was  elected  vice-president  by  a  ma- 
jority of  ten  votes.  Irritated  by  this  unforeseen  check,  Casimir 
Perier  hastened  to  give  back  his  portfoho  into  the  king's  hands. 
MM.  Sebastiani,  Louis,  and  Montahvet,  followed  his  example.  The 
cabinet  was  dissolved. 

But  a  supplement  to  the  Moniteur  was  suddenly  published  about 
two  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  August.  It  announced  that  the  kinff  of 
Holland,  having  determined  to  draw  the  sword  a^inst  Belgium,  nad 
resumed  hostilities  along  the  whole  line.  The  ministers  immediately 
resumed  their  posts. 

Upon  the  fii-st  news  of  the  storm  impending  over  him,  Leopold 
had  written  to  the  king  of  the  French  to  ask  for  succour:  the  cafamefc 
of  the  Palais  Royal  decided  that  an  army  of  50,000  men  should 
march  to  the  frontiers,  under  the  command  of  General  GeranL 
This  decision  was  amiounced  to  the  public  in  the  following  terms: 

"  The  kin^,  having  recognised  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  and  its  neutrality,  in  concert  with  England,  Austria,  Bus* 
sia,  and  Prussia,  and  the  circumstances  being  urgent,  complies  with. 
the  request  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians.   He  wm  cause  the  cngagio- 
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ments  entered  into,  by  common  accord  with  the  great  powers,  to  be 
respected." 

The  French  govcmment,  after  having  everywhere  suffered  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  to  be  violated,  was  thus  itself  come  to 
violate  it  directly.  And  it  took  care  to  state  that,  if  it  interfered  in 
Belgium,  it  was  not  to  support  the  revolutionary  principle  there,  but 
to  enforce  respect  to  the  will  of  the  amphyctionic  coimcil  sitting  in 
London.  Then,  fearing  that  this  marked  humility  was  not  enough, 
it  forthwith  ordered  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  apply  for  the  assent  of  the 
Conference,  bidding  him  explain  the  urgency  of  the  case  which  had 
forced  the  cabinet  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  anticipate  the  authorization 
of  the  four  great  powers.* 

The  indignation  felt  throughout  all  Holland  was  intense  when  it 
was  known  that  the  French  were  interposing  in  the  quarrel  in  the 
name  of  the  Conference.  For  this  colour  given  to  the  intervention 
rendered  it  manifestly  unjust.  William's  conduct  towards  Belgium 
in  this  matter  had  not  been  very  honourable,  no  doubt,  since  he  pro- 
ceeded against  that  country  by  way  of  surprise ;  but,  diplomatically 
speaking,  he  was  in  the  right.  No  treaty  bound  him  to  the  Belgians, 
who  were,  in  his  eyes,  but  rebels.  And  what  were  his  obligations 
as  regarded  the  Conference?  He  had  consented  to  a  cessation  of 
arms  only  as  a  prehminary  measure,  which  was  to  lead  to  an  armistice 
that  had  not  been  concluded,  and  to  arrangements  that  had  not  been 
effected.  His  adhesion  to  the  protocols  of  the  20th  and  27th  of 
January  could  alone  have  bouncl  him,  if  the  five  powers,  after  de- 
claring the  compact  therein  irrevocable,  had  not  themselves  annulled 
it,  and  substituted  for  it  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles.  Now, 
William  had  loudly  protested  against  the  eighteen  articles;  and  it 
was  he  who  could  reproach  the  Conference  with  the  violation  of  pre- 
cise and  formal  engagements.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  had  grounds 
for  considering  the  1  rench  intervention  marked  with  violence  and 
injustice,  from  the  moment  the  French  army,  instead  of  advancing 
in  the  name  of  the  revolutionary  principle,  or  of  some  violated 
French  interest,  presented  itself  but  as  the  gendarmerie  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. 

As  for  the  Belgians  (who  had  become  the  enemies  of  Fmncc  since 
their  advances  had  been  repulsed,  and  since,  by  flattering  tlicm  with 
the  hope  of  absolute  independence,  they  had  been  given  interests 
hostile  to  those  of  the  French)  they  beheld  in  the  succours  brought 
them  by  the  latter  only  an  affront  to  their  honour.  Are  we,  then,  so 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  they  said,  that  they  deem 

•  Protocol  Na  91.  At  the  meetinjr  of  the  6th  of  Augntt,  Lord  Palmerttoa  ia- 
formed  the  Cooference  that  the  British  goTemment  had  giren  orden  to  a  diTision  of 
the  licet  to  rcndezTotu  in  the  Downs.  The  Prince  de  TaU^jrand  announced  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  King  of  the  Bdgians,  the  Fkvnch  goTemroent  had  decided  to 
march  an  army  to  the  aid  of  Bdghia.    I'lu?^;^^  i  tlist  iiiv mtryuf 

the  French  troops  into  Belgium  awiild  be  n^ifarit^  aa  liavuit;  LiJtFn  pi  act,  nut  vith 
am  imirntkm  proper  Id  F^ramet  mdmimfp,  biU/w  <tA  i^tct  I^imu^  vhkh  th9  atmutom. 
4tiiberatkm»AoMh9Mne^ 
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US  incapable  of  defendini;  ourselves  without  their  aid?  There 
soon  but  one  voice  on  tins  point  in  Brussels ;  and  public  opinion  im- 
peratively called  on  the  executive  to  respect  the  121st  article  of  the 
jDclgian  constitution,  which  says,  "  ^o  foreign  troop  can  occupy  or 
pass  through  the  territory,  except  by  virtue  of  a  law."  The  Be&an 
government  Avas,  therefore,  forced  to  yield,  and  Marshal  Gerard  nad 
to  suspend  his  march. 

Tlius,  by  an  inconceivable  accumulation  of  blunders,  the  cabinet 
of  the  Palais  Royal  flatly  belied  its  avowed. policy;  omfcssed  itsdf 
vassal  to  the  Conlcrcnce,  placed  the  army  in  a  ridiculous  li^ht,  and 
made  France  odious  both  to  Holland,  on  which  she  declared  unjust 
war,  and  to  Belgium,  whose  jealousy  she  imprudently  provoked. 

The  Dutch,  meanwhile,  had  entered  Belgium  in  three  divisions, 
which  advanced  raj)idly,  extending  from  Maestricht  to  Breda.  To 
zneet  this  invasion,  Belgium  had  two  small  armies,  that  of  the  Meuae 
and  that  of  the  Scheldt,  the  speedy  junction  of  which  waa  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Leopold  joined  tlie  army  of  the  Scheldt  on  the 
8th  of  August,  near  Arschot,  where  he  waited  for  the  army  of  the 
Meuse.  There,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  counsels  dictated  by  mean  and 
overweening  jealousy,  nc  wrote  to  Marshal  Gerard  to  advance  with 
speed.  On  the  10^  he  was  giving  orders  to  attack  Montaigne, 
when  word  was  brought  him  tlmt  me  army  of  tlie  Meuse,  havinff 
been  attacked  on  the  march  from  Hasselt  to  Ton^res,  had  scattered 
without  fighting;  that  the  rout  was  complete,  and  that  he  himself 
was  in  danger  of  being  cast  off.  He  immediately  fell  back  on  Lou- 
vain.  Tlie  Dutch  attacked  him  before  that  city  on  the  22d,  forced 
liim  to  retreat,  and  blockaded  Louvain,  which  soon  surrendered. 

Belgium  was  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  But  by  this  time  the 
French  were  entering  Brussels,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bv  hia 
father's  orders,  led  back  his  victorious  troops  to  Holland.  William 
had  not  yet  made  all  the  necessary  preparations,  and  he  was  satisfied, 
for  the  moment,  with  having  shown  the  Conference  what  he  was  ca- 
pable of  attempting  and  accomplishing. 

Far  superior  in  intelligence  to  those  who  then  guided  the  counsels 
of  Franco,  William  had  clearly  discerned  that  the  apparent  concord 
of  the  great  powers  concealed  strong  dissensions;  that,  collectively, 
the  i)owers  made  a  show  of  dictatorial  pretensions,  to  which  their 
cftectivc  means  were  fur  from  correspondinff ;  that  to  make  them  more 
comj)liant,  it  was  only  necessary  to  defy  tnem ;  and  that  they  would 
be  all  submission  upon  the  least  threat  being  held  out  of  iiring  the 
mine  then  dug  under  all  Europe.  The  event  prove<l  the  justness  of 
these  views.  To  uphold  the  honour  of  his  motto,  **•/!?  maintitmuirai^* 
the  King  of  Holland  had  imposed  on  himself  a  perseverance  and  an 
audacity  as  successful  as  they  were  grand;  and  it  was  his  fortune,  as 
we  shall  see,  not  only  to  hold  the  great  powers  in  check  sinfflehanded, 
but  also  to  force  them,  once  again,  to  recede  from  their  soiemnlj  ex- 
prc?scd  will. 

Whilst  the  sovereign  of  a  little  people  of  two  million  souls  oould 


i  iM^iii  Liirrt'ifcrrfcfT  -w^:^  Sis:]!.  ftnTCw^sfisoL.  sue  luuiznc 

ha  vim:  ••  tiMciz  iz^'-jsuL  -x  3azj:a.  ic  iiizTr-*.i::«t;  t:-  ~:ge  :c  nwr^  jcl 

of  tike  finnuSLjc  i^i  zix  Eci=iz«e. 

On  tee  l-iic.  :£  Axt^sk.  Mu^bil  Socli.  -rr'-'^g  oc"  wxr,  «a- 

fore  €T»ciitait:  Bagiv^r?  w:<L;i^jL::  r^rl  ib«  :t«K::i:*-  02  iko.-^:as 
of  wkxii  ii  bfed  pen  :sei:*  in  nr^^c  bkd  Ken  deciiecr  Bu:  ib^ 
Conferenoe  haa  v-risnec  •;«i'er»iffe:*  acd  uie  Fivasch  armr  rNuroed 
from  its  miEsarT  puuie  vi:hc*u:  l^riag  even  enjojvd  ibc  s&dsiWdan 
of  ihxownie  oowa  i*  Waz^irkx-  iion  c  n  iis  way. 

Meanwhue.  the  fticres.  ia  leplv  u>  the  speech  irom  tlio  thmne. 
had  been  fiibmincd  t>  in*?  chamber  ot  deputies;  and  the  debate  be- 
gan on  the  9ih  of  August. 

TTie  minisiTT,  assailed  snm  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  its  policy, 
|deided  its  cause  much  better  than  had  been  expected.  Wliat  were 
the  griefi  of  the  opposiiion?  it  asked.  Sprung  frum  a  teni{.>e$t  tliat 
flecDMsd  destined  tw.  sweep  the  nations  towards  cliaoe,  the  French  go- 
vernment had  sought  to  restoxv  universal  quiet ;  was  there  no  great- 
aeM  in  this  lofty  moderation?  Was  it,  tlien,  so  bLimable  to  have 
preferred  to  the  ferocious  pleasiurc  of  tlirowing  die  world  into 
oonfufiion,  the  glory  of  saving  it  from  the  twofold  scourge  of  de- 
mocTBCj  and  conquest?  Tlie  government  was  re{>roaclKxl  with 
having  abandoned  Italy  to  the  Austrians,  Belgium  to  tlu»  Knglish, 
and  Poland  to  the  Russians:  idle  and  declamatory  n*prouches !  Had 
not  every  thing  that  could  Imve  been  attempted  in  reason,  h(H?n 
tried  in  labour  of  Italv?  Had  not  the  existing  ministry,  in  taking 
office,  found  the  Austrian  invasion  a  part  of  the  embarrassing  legacy 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  predecessors.  Tliey  had  deniaiided, 
they  had  obtained  the  evacuation  of  the  Roman  states:  could  more 
lie  rcqmred  of  them?  If  the  national  frontiers  luid  not  been  carried 
forward  to  the  Rhine,  if  Belgium  had  not  been  uuiteil  with  France, 
if  the  kmg,  doing  Yiolence  to  his  fiimily  affections,  had  not  accepted 
the  crown  ofiered  to  his  son,  it  was  because  there  were  grnvc  and 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  aU  this.  Would  the  opposition  have 
had  the  government  run  the  risk  of  kindhng  a  blaze  throu<-hout  aU 
JEiuone,  for  no  other  end  than  aggrandisement?  Would^'it  have 
had  the  fiovcmment,  in  the  hope  of  a  doubtfid  conquest,  make  an 
enemy  of  the  Enghah  people,  the  only  potent  ally  the  revolution  of 

tJJ2l!!Sl^.i!l"p^  extduioii  to  U-  irivclXi 

J~»«^^2JttiMi  riwQ^^  Wk  IM* Of  the  Meiue,  anl  tf^'.,  .j 
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July  had  given  to  Fiance?  Ouffht  the  government  to  have  threat* 
ened  with  the  revival  of  French  ambition,  80  many  nations  still 
mindful  of  Napoleon  and  his  wars,  and  have  given  tnem  to  believe 
that  the  fifteen  years  of  humiliation  endured  by  Europe  were  about 
to  be  renewed  and  continued?  Would  France  find  herself  in  a 
lowered  position,  when  she  should  show  herself  at  once  disinterested 
and  formidable?  It  was  childish,  after  all,  to  suppose  that  the  Bel- 
gians would  become  English  because  an  English  prince  had  become 
their  king,  as  if  the  interests  of  nations,  their  affections,  their  mate- 
rial and  moral  existence,  could  depend  on  the  spot  on  which  it  had 
pleased  Providence  to  place  the  country  of  their  sovereiCTS !  As  for 
Iceland,  her  courage  was  admirable  imdoubtedly,  and  ner  disasters 
were  deserving  of  evcrlasdng  pity :  but,  after  all,  how  was  she  to  be 
aided?  Separated  from  France  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  a  space  of  four  hundred  leagues,  her  geographical  position 
condemned  France  to  unavailing  sorrow,  to  the  expression  of  wishes 
without  weight.  To  march  an  army  to  her  succour  would  have 
been  to  resume  Napoleon's  gigantic  enterprises  at  the  point  where 
they  had  fatally  broken  down.  'And  for  what  purpose  r  To  force 
Austria  and  Prussia  immediately  to  conclude  an  alliance  for  life  or 
death  with  Russia,  so  that  on  arriving  at  Warsaw  the  French 
soldiers  would  find  there  nothing  but  a  deserted  site,  and  the  tombs 
of  its  inhabitants!  Reconstitute  Poland?  Napoleon  himself,  at 
Tilsit,  had  not  been  equal  to  the  task.  Napoleon  though  he  was, 
and  though  he  had  under  him  five  hundred  thousand  invincible 
soldiers.  Now  what  had  been  too  much  for  that  prodigious  man, 
who  had  been  used  to  make  sport  of  partitioning  Europe  with  his 
sword,  could  this  have  been  attempted  by  the  ministers  ot  1831  with 
impunity,  with  an  incomplete  army,  as  yet  badly  organized,  and  com- 
posed of  conscripts?  To  recognise  the  nationality  of  Poland  would 
have  been  but  an  imprudent  braggadocio,  whilst  the  means  of  sup- 
porting that  declaration  were  wanting.  The  government  had  there* 
lore  done  all  it  was  possible  for  it  to  do,  in  offering  its  mediation, 
and  calling  forth  that  of  the  other  powers.  It  was  full  time  that 
the  opposition  should  explain  itself.  Universal  war,  war  to  the 
death,  was  this  Avhat  it  desired?  In  that  case  it  was  right  to  warn 
it  that  the  question  was  no  longer  between  peace  and  war,  but  be- 
tween war  and  liberty,  for  a  people  committed  to  such  enterprises 
has  no  leisure  to  stop  and  set  its  house  in  order..  Battles  and  tumult 
abroad,  demand  absolute  quiet  and  silence  at  home.  Despotism  is 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  victory.  Napoleon  proved  this,  and  so 
did  the  Convention  before  him,  by  acts  that  will  never  be  effiu»d 
from  the  memory  of  men.  "  Have  you  made  a  compact  with  vic- 
tory?" was  the  question  one  day  asked  in  that  terriole  assembly. 
*'  No,"  replied  Bazire,  the  Montagnard,  *'  but  we  have  made  a  com* 
pact  with  death."  Death  soon  summoned  him  to  keep  his  promise. 
A  year  had  hardly  elapsed  before  Bazire*s  head  rolled  from  a  scaf- 
fold.   K  the  opposition  did  not  shudder  at  the  employment  of  sudl 
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resources,  and  at  the  mete  lecollection  of  these  famous  examples,  let 
it  have  the  courage  to  avow  this ! 

Such  were  in  substance,  the  reasonings  developed  with  much 
talent  by  Caamir  Perier,  Thiers,  and  S^basliani,  orators  already 
known;  and  they  were  ably  and  brilliantly  seconded  on  this  occa- 
non  by  two  new  men^  MM.  Duvergicr  de  Hauianne  fils,  and  Charles 
de  Remusat. 

But  the  opposition  replied  to  this  apology  for  the  ministry  with 
formidable  ar^imients.  Yes,  it  said,  we  accuse  you  of  having  com- 
promised the  mterests  of  France^  which  are  identical  with  her  honour, 
and  the  career  of  civiliaation  which  is  involved  in  the  mt»tncs8  of 
France.  Remember  what  we  were  a  year  ago,  and  see  what]we  now 
are.  With  what  a  prestige  were  we  not  encompassed  in  18301 
In  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  nations  and  panic-stricken  kings,  we 
had  in  good  earnest  reseized, — and  for  still  more  vast  designs, — ^the 
sceptre  that  had  fallen  from  the  hands  of  fiapoleon.  Never  was  a 
more  dazzling  position  granted  by  destiny  to  any  people;  and  we 
had  no  need  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  in  order  to  change  it, 
for  it  was  at  our  mercy.  At  present  what  do  we  avail,  and  what  are 
we  doing  in  Europe?  To  know  how  to  be  just  when  one  is  strong 
is  tlie  part  of  eminent  moderation;  but  when  one  is  strong,  to  tolerate 
injiL^tice  is  the  mark  of  pusillanimity.  Now,  the  Austrians  trampling 
Italy  imder  foot,  upon  no  other  right  than  that  of  despotism  which 
does  not  choose  to  be  disturbed;  the  Conference  chopping  up 
nationalities  without  re^pird  for  the  traditions,  institutions,  and  affec- 
tions  of  peoples,  and  sunply  according  to  the  convenience  of  four 
kings;  tne  Kusmans  hast^ung  to  exterminate  a  high-soulcd  people, 
as  a  punishment  for  its  having  been  unable  to  endure  their  sway: — 
this  I?  what  you  have  permitted.  You  have  suffered  the  reign  of 
brute  force  to  establish  itself  everywhere  around  you  to  tlie  cver- 
bsting  grief  of  those  who  had  counted  on  our  support  and  who 
loved  us.  You  allege  that  on  taking  office  you  founcl  the  Austrian 
invasion  already  begun.  Who  is  there  but  knows  that  the  Laflitto 
minuitry  fell  threatening  Austria,  and  that  you,  on  the  contraiT» 
entered  into  office  only  disdained  and  menaced  by  her?  You  (fe- 
manded  the  evacuation  of  tlie  Roman  states  in  iMarch,  and  you 
obtained  it  in  July,  that  is  to  say,  alter  the  execution  of  Menotti 
and  his  companions,  after  the  re-cstabli.<«hmont  of  Maria  Louisa  in 
Parma,  the  orutal  occupation  of  Fcrrara,  after  the  convention  of 
Ancona,  after  the  confiscations,  the  proscriptions,  the  imprison- 
mentx,  in  a  word,  when  Austria  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  Italy. 
You  have  thus, — to  sav  nothing  of  the  odious  side  of  this  toleration, — 
you  have  thus  yourselves  ratified  the  sway  of  Austria  over  the  Italian 
poninsuk,  a  swajr  deemed  in  all  times  00  oontrair  to  French  inter- 
rst«.  a  sway  a^nst  which  our  &thera  fimgltt  MV 
years,  and  which  provoked  evca 
1 629.  Must  wc  follow  70a  mlo  i 
here  of  conqneriiig;  imlyoa  Ml 
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And  assuredly  greot  has  been  our  folly  in  doii^  violence  to  tlie 
Belgians  to  hinder  them  from  disposing  of  themselves  in  our  favour. 
But  you  say  England  would  have  withdrawn  her  friendship  from 
us.  If  she  puts  such  a  price  on  her  friendship  her  hatred  would  be 
less  pernicious  to  us.  1  ou,  however,  have  abandoned  Belgium,  and 
you  nave  done  so  offensively.  That  Prince  Leopold  is  an  English 
subject  is  not  what  grieves  us;  but  his  election  has  had  this  incon- 
testably  pernicious  result,  that  it  has  demonstrated  the  superiority  of 
British  diplomacy,  and  forced  the  Belgians  no  longer  to  believe  eithor 
in  our  ability  or  in  our  preponderance.  That  is  the  eyiL  Its  re- 
sults may  already  be  predicted.  The  English  have  acquired  a 
bridge  for  their  armies  to  the  north  of  our  frontiers;  and  their  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  are  at  our  gates.  We  are  promised,  it  is 
true,  that  the  fortresses  formerly  erected  against  us  snail  be  demo- 
lished.  Demolished!  when  it  would  have  been  so  advantageooB 
for  us  to  have  left  them  standing  and  made  them  our  own !  Tur- 
thermore,  Lord  Grey  has  refuted  the  speech  of  the  crown  on  this 
point:  refute,  therefore,  the  offensive  explanations  of  Lord  Grnj. 
With  regard  to  Poland,  was  it  possible,  yes  or  no,  to  succour  her 
otherwise  than  with  an  armed  hand?  You  have  offered  your  me* 
diation:  has  it  been  accepted?  This  is  what  you  should  have  toU 
us.  Strange  inconsistency  I  You  have  consented  to  take  part  in  a 
congress  to  terminate  a  conflict  confined  to  Holland  and  Belgiunii 
and  you  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  congress  for  substituting 
negotiations  for  a  frightful  war.  Wherefore  a  conference  after  the 
insurrection  of  Brussels?  Wherefore  not  a  conference  after  the  in- 
surrection of  Warsaw?  Is  it  that  in  the  former  case  the  league  wii 
formed  against  us,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  would  be  formed  against 
Kussia?  Had  you  even  recognised  the  nationality  of  Poland !  For 
unless  France,  governed  by  you,  have  become  the  laughing  stock  of 
tlie  nations,  wc  must  admit  that  there  is  some  weight  in  her  wishei 
energetically  expressed.  What  an  effect  would  have  been  produced 
in  Lithuania,  V  olhinia,  Podolia,  Grallicia,  and  Himgary,  by  these 
words  solemnly  pronounced  by  France, — we  recognise  the  nation- 
ality of  Poland !  It  was  not  necessary  therefore,  m  order  to  save  ft 
friendly  people,  to  give  our  armies  four  hundred  l«igues  to  traveob 
And  as  ior  the  fear  of  drawing  Austria  and  Prussia  into  the  conflidv 
that  fear  would  have  been  groundless  if  the  French  government  had 
had  the  courage  to  take  in  the  whole  field  of  the  European  system 
from  a  French  point  of  view :  for  then  Austria  woidd  have  had  her 
Poland  in  Italy,  and  Prussia  hers  in  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine: 
What  matters  after  all  the  armed  intervention  of  Prussia  and 
Austria?  Do  not  those  powers  this  moment  practise  interventioft 
in  a  manner,  alas!  almost  as  decisive?  Does  not  Prussia  fumidi 
the  Muscovites  with  arms,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  whilst  Po- 
land has,  to  defend  her  against  her  innumerable  enemies,  only  her 
courage  and  the  contemned  wishes  of  France ! 

Of  all  the  attacks  directed  against  the  executive  with  cogenioj 
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and  eloquence,  but  not  without  some  declamation,  by  Greneial  La- 
marque,  Marshal  Clauzel,  MM.  Mauguin^  Bignon,  and  Larabit,  not 
one  assuredly  was  wide  of  the  mark;  and  the  opposition  proved  very 
dearly  that  the  conduct  of  the  ministry  had  b^n  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests of  France.  But  when  the  ministers  asked  it  ^*  What  would 
you  have  done  in  our  place?  Are  you  for  a  general  conflagra- 
tion? What  are  your  plans?'  The  opposition  became  confused,  and 
replied  vaguely  or  not  at  aU. 

There  were  many  causes  for  this,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  un- 
certain character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  parliamentary  opposition. 
Monarchical  and  bourgeois,  liberal  rather  than  revolutionary,  it  would 
have  been  unwilling  to  see  the  throne  engulphed  in  a  sudden  tem- 
pest, the  bourgeoisie  again  thrust  aside,  and  the  pKeople  once  again 
assuming  the  foremost  part.  Now  it  knew  well  in  its  neart,  though 
it  hardly  dared  avow  so  much  to  itself,  that  a  strongly  constituted 
democracy  would  alone  be  capable  of  rending  the  treaties  of  1815 
and  remodelling  Europe;  that  there  was  no  encoimtering  such  a 
task  without  an  iron  will  and  strong  passions;  and  that  the  question 
would  never  be  settled  in  a  manner  grateful  to  our  pride,  so  long  as 
it  remained  mixed  up  with  the  interests  of  a  dynasty.  Undoubtedly 
this  language  might  nave  been  addressed  to  the  kings:  **  Within  the 
space  of  less  than  fifty  years,  England,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prusda, 
have  inordinately  aggrandised  themselves.  France  alone  has  dimi- 
nished ;  and  at  this  day,  after  those  three  grand  manifestations  of  her 
might,  the  Convention,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Revolution  of  July,  she 
ia  smaller  than  she  was  under  Louis  XV.  We  may  well  be  asto- 
nished at  this  at  a  moment  when  it  is  proved  that  France  has  but  to 
make  a  three  days  effort  to  give  a  shock  to  the  whole  world !  Be- 
sides, the  disinterestedness  of  a  people  like  ours  consists  not  in  re- 
nouncing force  but  in  employing  it  generously;  and  it  is  incum- 
bent on  us  to  watch  over  our  might,  because  it  belongs  not  to  us  but 
to  humanity.  But  to  uphold  this  language  it  would  have  been  indis- 
pensable to  prepare  for  a  serious  struggle,  and  had  the  nations  armed 
and  rushed  mto  a  general  m^lee,  how  would  it  have  been  possible  to 
maintain  in  France  that  balance  of  powers,  those  fictions,  all  those 
systematic  puerilities  that  rob  the  state  of  unity,  that  is,  of  force? 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  recur  to  that  mixture  of  impetuosity 
and  discipline,  to  that  regulated  enthusiasm  whence  sprang  the  tn- 
umphs  of  the  first  revolution.  And  this  was  of  all  things  what  was 
most  dreaded  by  men  reared  in  the  school  of  liberalism,  a  school  at 
once  anarchical  and  timid. 

Had  the  opposition  possessed  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  it  would  not  have  been  stopped  by  thb  fear  of  heroic  ne- 
cessities :  for  the  powers  trembled  at  the  thought  of  a  convulsion, 
because  they  had  few  resources  against  many  obstacles.  And  what 
could  they  gain  by  a  war?  They  had  every  thing  to  lose  by  it. 
Besides,  the  time  tor  military  coalitions  was  past.  The  course  of 
events  had  brought  about  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  between 

2l2 
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Ru==ia  and  England  a  lioetilinr  of  posidon  and  diaciepmciea  of  la* 
terest  that  vould  hare  made  an  anned  league  the  moA  pei^eadw 
of  all  things  to  EnroDe.  ETerr  thing,  thenT  was  poooble  mr  Fzanoe, 
with  her  and  through  her.  lliis  it  should  haTe  been  the  part  of  the 
opposition  to  demonstrate.  UnfoitnaatelT,  for  want  of  xnlbmstiflB, 
k  incouectly  ^iprecbted  the  situation  o£  the  aeTenl  oourta.  Be* 
fievinff  war  possible,  nay.  raobable,  and  fearing  it,  it  nevcrtlidesi  da- 
livcred  warlike  speeches.  Thii  contradicdoa  was  manifest  »^  it  was 
quite  natural  that  the  ministrr  should  extract  an  advantage  fiom  it 

Of  all  posible  srsiems,  that  punoed  bj  the  ministij  was,  bejond 
contradurtion  the  worst,  and  tms  still  more  in  a  practacal  »!**«  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view.  But.  at  least,  it  was  definite,  ptmmm^mnt^ 
and  complete  in  itself,  which  gave  it  the  outward  appearance  of  por- 
po%  and  business,  while  the  course  adopted  by  the  opposition  wm  a 
mere  no-eystem  of  yague,  abstract  sentiment.  Una  is  the  inerital^ 
effect  of  all  vacillating  doctrines.  The  constitutional  and  bomgeais 
riffime^  from  its  veiy  nature,  condemned  France  to  occupy  in  Euiopa 
but  an  inferior,  a  subaltern  position.  The  goveniment  nndeotood 
this  perfectly,  and  resigned  themselves  accordingly.  Hie  c^^pootiflB 
obstinately  refused  to  understand  it,  and  would  not  rcrign  t}wiiw>f|*Ufl| 
accordinmy. 

The  <£scussion  went  on  for  sevenl  days  heavily  enough,  wTitil  % 
proposition  made  by  M.  Bignon  suddenly  introduced  the  most  cx- 
traordinaiy  violence  into  the  debates.  M.  Bignon  demanded  thai 
the  paragraph  in  the  address,  rebting  to  Poland,  should  be  diawa 
up  m  these  terms:  '^  In  your  Majesty *s  touching  expressions  widi 
reference  to  the  misfortunes  of  Polani^,  the  Chamber  gladly  diinks 
it  discovers  a  certahity  ^'ery  dear  to  it;  the  certainty  that  the  na- 
tionality of  Poland  will  not  perish."  M.  Bodin  proposed  to  sob- 
stitutc  for  the  word  certainty  this  less  emphatic  term,  Jirm  ktpe; 
and  as  for  the  ministers  pretending  that  the  term  oertatVify  amooi^ed 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Europe,  they  made  as  though  they 
were  about  to  ^ve  up  their  portfobos  at  tne  tribunes,  at  ue  bare 
suggestion  of  the  idea.  In  the  sitting  of  the  15th  of  Ai^gost,  the 
proposition  of  ^I.  Bignon  was  taken  into  conaderation.  Feebly 
attacked  by  M.  Dupin,  it  was  supported  with  the  utmost  energy  hr 
its  author,  by  General  Lamarque,  and  by  M.  de  Tracy.  At  lengta 
M.  Girod  (de  TAin),  president  of  the  Chamber,  put  the  question. 
The  disposition  of  the  House  did  not  appear  for  a  moment  aoubtfbL 
"  Let  us  save  Poland"  was  the  cry  in  well  nigh  every  mouth.  Sud- 
denly  starting  from  his  place  Casimir  Pericr  rushed  to  the  tribune. 
But  the  debate  was  closed,  and  the  rules  of  the  Chamber  did  not  per- 
mit the  minister  to  speak  upon  the  question,  except  as  to  a  point  of 
onler.  From  every  side  he  was  loudly  called  upon  to  resume  his 
seat,  but  standin*^  at  the  tribune,  overcome  with  pasrion,  he 
furiously  exclaimed,  *'  I  will  speak !  I  will  speak !"  making  no  eflfixt 
to  conciliate  the  Chamber,  or  to  obtain  from  its  oourteay  the  op* 
IKjitunity  he  desired.     There  then  arose,  in  every  oomer  of  the 
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CSiftmber,  the  moit  unheard-of  clamour  and  tumult  Ereiy  member 
of  the  House  was  agitated  with  the  most  powerful  excitement  De- 
puties, spectators,  all  stood  up.  It  was  all  in  Tain  that  the  president 
runff  his  bell;  its  sound  was  altogether  unheard  amid  the  universal 
confusion.  Gixuehe  and  druUe  sent  forward  a  constant  succesEDon  of 
orators  to  the  tribune  to  dispute  its  possession  with  the  minister, 
who  kept  his  ground,  imperious,  menacing.  At  length  the  presi* 
dent  put  on  his  hat,  and  the  assembly  senaratcd,  after  a  scene  of 
duunaceful  and  hitherto  unexampled  disorder. 

Next  day  the  Chamber  wore  a  depressed  and  gloomy  aspect,  as 
though  it  feh  ashamed  and  exhausted.  The  conduct  of  Casimir 
P^ricr  received  from  his  friends  and  from  himself,  an  explanation  by 
no  means  favourable  to  his  pride;  but  then,  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  sittings,  the  ministry  had  been  making  superhiunan  efforts 
to  transfer  the  majority,  and  the  chances  had  evidently  turned.  M. 
Bignon  having  consented,  by  an  unfortunate  concession,  to  substitute 
the  word  atsuranee  for  certainty ,  the  opposition  divided,  and  the 
former  expression  was  carried,  though  the  minister  distinctly  de* 
dared  that  he  should  not  hold  himself  engaged  by  it  Thus  was  the 
yiesdon  resolved.    The  government  system  had  carried  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  the  cuscusrion  M.  Guizot  had  taken  occasion  to 
speak  insultingly  of  the  rcpubhcan  party,  and  he  had  been  applauded 
for  what  he  said !  M.  Cmilon  Barrot,  on  the  other  hand,  had  sig- 
nally failed  in  an  endeavour  to  introduce  into  the  address  a  distinc- 
tion between  seditious  tumults  and  the  cause  of  republicanism.  The 
ministry,  then,  came  out  of  this  last  parliamentaiy  contest  perfectly 
victorious.  Public  opinion,  indeed,  was  stroncly  pronounced  against 
them,  but  it  had  not  sufficient  weight  to  overthrow  them. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  theb  joy  at  this  trium[>h,  a  terrible  blow 
was  struck  at  OEuJmir  P^'rier;  he  was  charged  by  his  opponents  with 
malversation,  with  peculation,  and  the  accusation  instAUtly  created 
immense  scandal.  Hi^py  were  it  for  the  historian,  if,  in  tlie  picture 
which  he  traces  of  the  career  of  nations,  he  could  always  keep  witliin 
the  lofty  regions  of  noble  thoughts  and  great  designs.  But  for  him 
who  would  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manners 
and  history  of  a  period,  who  would 'learn  the  sad  secret  of  societies 
in  their  decay,  there  is  ofVen  in  the  lower  class  of  detidls  something 
far  more  characteristic  and  instructive  than  in  the  recital  of  battles, 
of  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  peat  legislative  debates. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  immediately  aflcr  the  revolution  of  July, 
the  whole  nation  demanded  to  be  supphed  with  arms.  The  first  care 
of  the  Laffitte  ministry  was,  therefore,  to  devise  tho  most  prompt  and 
effectual  means  of  meeting  this  demand,  lliis  was  also  the  object 
of  all  Lafayette's  most  anxious  thoughts,  who,  romidly  declared  that 
if  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  France  a  mflicimt  gaaabar  of  muAets 
for  the  purpose,  they  must  have  fecourse  to  1 
Various  offers  were  made  to  the  govenrnmit  lij] 
but  these  offersi  thongh  numerous,  did  aoi  i 
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mand,  and  there  was  besides,  reason  for  distrusting  the  irr^olar  im- 
pulse which  the  uneroected  shock  of  events  in  Europe  might  haye 
given  to  daring  speculators. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  was  but  one  step  to  be  taken  for 
the  promotion  of  the  object  in  France.  The  revolution  had  just 
taken  f5rom  thousands  of  workmen  every  source  of  labour,  and,  of 
course,  all  means  of  support.  The  obvious  plan,  therefore,  was  to 
form,  in  tlie  name  and  imdcr  the  direction  of  government,  large  ma- 
nufactories for  the  construction  of  guns,  capable  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  from  25,000  to  30,000  workmen.  This  was  the  pro- 
position made  by  men  of  sincere,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  it  re- 
ceived^ the  warm  support  of  M.  Dupont  (de  FEmre)  one  of  the  then 
ministry. 

The  idea  was  at  once  a  bold  and  a  wise  one.  By  giving  occupa- 
tion to  men  who  else  would  have  wanted  bread,  it  to^  them  out  of 
the  way  of  dangerous  temptations;  and  it  relieved  the  revolution  of 
July  from  that  painful  character  of  deception  which  it  had  naturally 
assumed  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  ^ve  a  sudden  and  effectual 
check  to  the  spint  of  speculation,  and  to  its  attempts  at  plunder;  and, 
finally,  it  invested  the  state  in  a  most  emphatic  manner,  and  under 
circumstances  in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  such  an  innovation, 
with  that  right  of  taking  the  midative  in  matters  affecting  the  in- 
dustry of  the  nation,  witnout  which  society  must  inevitably  present 
a  mere  round  of  anarchical  disorder,  class  tyranny,  and  the  robbery 
of  the  people  by  legalised  and  unpunished  spoliation. 

But  the  chiefs  of  the  triumphant  bourgeoisie  were  bankers,  great 
capitalists,  men  of  business,  always  on  uie  look  out  for  expansive 
commercial  ventures.  The  persons  in  office  were  consequently 
afraid  of  sanctioning  a  ^rstem,  the  principle  of  which  involved 
danger  to  so  many  individual  pretensions ;  nay,  threatened  the  ruin 
altogether  of  that  base  and  vulgar  despotism,  the  so-called  freed<»n 
of  industry.  The  project  was  accordingly  rejected  in  all  haste,  on 
the  most  preposterous  pretences ;  the  material  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  application  were  exaggerated  beyond  measure.  Hiere 
were  no  worKmcn  ready,  forsooth !  The  workmen  must  be  trained, 
and  this  would  take  such  a  long  time !  Oh,  no,  the  thing,  they  were 
sorry  to  say,  was  quite  impossible.  In  a  word,  speculation  re- 
mained triumphant  mistress  of  the  field. 

Of  all  those  who  bore  the  weight  of  the  prime  minister*8  friendahrp, 
there  was  no  one  more  humbly  submissive  to  its  empire  than  oL 
Gisquet,  a  man  of  some  talent  and  much  activi^,  and  who,  in  the 
revolution  of  July,  had  manifested  the  most  honourable  finnneflB 
and  decision  of  conduct.  A  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  ML 
Gisquet  had  co-operated  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  at  that  time  a  prey 
to  furious  excitement,  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  courageous  jud^ 
mcnt,  which  was  dehvercd  by  M.  Gauneron  on  the  27th  of  July, 
against  the  ordonnances  ana  in  favour  of  the  charter.  Recom- 
mended by  this  circumstance,  and  supported  by  M.  Casimir  P^iier, 
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M.  Oisquet  received  a  commiflsion  on  the  2d  of  October,  1830,  to 
proceed  to  London,  and  to  negotiate,  on  account  of  the  war  de- 
partment, the  purchase  of  three  hundred  tliousand  muskets.  He 
went  as  a  government  a^ent;  his  letter  of  authorization  contained 
these  words:  "  You  will  oe  allowed  a  commission  upon  the  pur- 
chase-monev,  and  your  travelling  expenses;"*  there  can  then  be  no 
doubt  that  M.  Gisquet  was  a  salmed  mandatory  of  the  government, 
and  that  he  proceeded  on  his  mission,  invested  with  a  public  cha- 
racter: yet  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  conceived  himself  entitled 
to  enter  in  his  own  private  name  into  a  provisional  bargain  with 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  Iron,  and  Fairfax,  gun  manufacturers  at  Birm- 
indhiam. 

The  Tower  of  London  contained  a  vast  quantity  of  old  muskets. 
The  Birmingham  manufacturers  proposed  to  M.  Gisquet  to  buy 
these  on  his  accoimt  from  the  Einghsh  government,  reserving  to 
themselves  one-third  of  the  net  profit  realized  by  the  operation. 

This  last  clause  was  in  reality  inadmissible:  M.  Gisquet,  being 
merely  an  a^ent,  had  no  profits  to  make  by  the  operation,  no  profits 
to  divide.  But,  nevertheless,  he  consented  to  treat  on  this  basis. 
Nay,  more,  it  was  agreed,  that  if  the  thirds  reserved  for  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Co.  did  not  produce  the  sum  of  150,000  francs 
(6000/.^,  the  profits  should  be  halved. 

M.  Gisquet  only  required  a  fortnight  for  giving  his  definite 
answer  ;  and  in  the  singular  agreement  entered  into,  he  took 
care  to  introduce  a  clause,  which  precluded  Messrs.  Wheeler, 
Iron,  and  Fairfax,  from  making,  without  his  special  authority,  a 
similar  contract  with  any  other  foreign  power  whatever;  whether 
in  this  he  was  animated  Dy  pure  patriotism,  or  simply  by  a  desire  to 
make  out  a  case  which  should  recommend  his  plan  to  the  immediate 
acceptation  of  the  French  government,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 

In  acconlance  with  the  arrangements  agreed  upon,  the  Birming- 
ham manufacturers  then  made  a  proposal  to  the  British  administra- 
tion: they  offered,  by  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  to  replace 
with  new  muskets,  which  they  engaged  to  construct  from  the  ma- 
terials already  existing  in  the  government  arsenals,  the  old  muskets 
contained  in  the  Tower  of  I^ndon.  The  offer  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted, for  it  presented  two  important  advantages;  tlie  exchange  of 
old  and  inefficient  weapons  for  new  ones,  and  the  restoration  of 
some  degree  of  activity  to  manufactories,  that  since  the  wars  of  tho 
empire  had  been  in  a  veiy  depressed  and  languisliing  condition. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  1830,  M.  Gisauet  was  back  again  in 
Paris.  The  dav  before,  hb  house  had  been  obliged  to  stop  payment ; 
the  day  after,  his  house  resumed  payment. 

Marshal  G<?rard,  then  minister  at  war,  read  the  contract,  and 
refused  to  ratify  it     His  successor,  Marshal  Soult,  also  manifested 

*  Yit  we  read,  in  the  Mcmoin  of  \L  Gi«qiiet  (roL  L,  p.  176):  "*  No  ctwnmlMion, 
DopecanUrjftdTinUigewatproiniMdiBe.  MymlMkiQwatwid^takc&gralaitoiiilj, 
•od  cntirel/ out  <tf  dofgCioB  to  the  ( 
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considerable  hesitation  on  the  Bubject;  and  the  affidr  zemained  un- 
concluded  for  nearly  a  month. 

During  this  interval,  M.  Grisquct  was  daily  presBLog  the  minister 
at  war  to  assent  to  his  contract  When  ask^  the  inioe  in  detail  of 
the  muskets,  he  proposed  to  deliver,  he  had  fixed  it  at  thirty-four 
francs  ninety-four  centimes  (about  2Ss.)  each,  package  and  carnage 
included.  This  appeared  to  the  minister  a  most  exorbitant  pxioe; 
and,  moreover,  there  were  a  great  many  tenders  actually  made  £u 
less  burdensome  to  the  treasury  On  the  27th  of  NovemDer,  1830, 
an  extensive  dealer  of  the  name  of  Vandermeck,  made,  through  the 
medium  of  Marshal  Gerard,  a  written  proposal  to  supply  the  required 
quantity  of  muskets  for  twenty-six  francs  each,  including  packing 
and  carriage.  He  undertook  to  furnish  muskets  exactly  after  the 
model  of  those  made  in  England,  and  of  the  first  quality.  M. 
Gisquet,  on  being  informed  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  propoflal 
thus  made,  was  excessively  disconcerted.  He  had  associated  M. 
Rothschild  in  his  hopes;  and  his  fears  were  greatly  relieved  by  a 
letter  which  he  received  the  same  day  from  the  great  banker,  an* 
nouncing  an  interview  for  the  next  day  with  the  minister  at  war. 
The  interview  took  place,  and  M.  Gisquet,  now  no  longer  a  govern- 
ment a^ent,  but  a  speculator,  an  army  contractor,  concluded  with 
Marshal  Soult,  a  bargain,  which,  though  its  terms  approximated 
considerably  nearer  to  those  of  M.  Vandermeck  than  nad  his  first 
proposal,  still  involved  the  treasury  in  a  dear  loss  of  very  nearly 
2,500,000  francs  (100,000/.). 

Very  impleasant  rumours  soon  began  to  circulate.  The  gentle^ 
men  whose  tenders  liad  been  rejected,  were  loud  in  their  complaints. 
Why  had  this  preference,  so  ruinous  to  the  treasury,  been  given  to. 
M.  Gisquet?    Had  M.  Gisquet  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 

1'cct,  entitling  him  to  the  superior  confidence  of  the  minister?  Waa 
le,  had  he  been,  an  officer  of  artillery?  Nay,  did  he,  as  a  merchant, 
as  a  trading  contractor,  offer  an  adequate  guarantee?  What  myste* 
rious  motive  could  have  induced  the  authorities  to  confide  to  a 
trader,  whose  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  much  confusion  and  difiicul^, 
an  operation  whicli  required  great  and  peculiar  knowledge,  and  un« 
questionable  solvency?  Ere  long,  grave  suspicions  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  infusing  additional  irritation  into  these  and  similar 
questions.  It  was  pointol  out  that  M.  Casimir  Perier  was  oom^ 
mcrciall;^  connected  with  M.  Gisquet  to  a  very  important  extent; 
that  in  iact  M.  Casunir  Perier  was  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  house;. 
that  he  had  capital  invested  in  it,  to  the  LEurge  amount  of  1,100,000 
francs  (44,000/.),  250,000  francs  of  which  dated  from  1825,  and  the 
remainder  from  the  2cl  of  July,  1830.  It  was  supposed,  then,  that  M. 
Casimir  Perier  had  been  anxious  to  secure  his  own  interests,  which 
were  so  seriously  compromised  by  the  anticipated  failure  of  the  con- 
cern. People  did  not  fail  to  call  to  mind,  that  the  house  of  M.  Gisquet 
liaving  just  before  stopped  payment,  had,  in  point  of  fiict,  suddenly 
resumed  its  payments  on  tnc  return  of  M.  (jrisquet  from  Londoo, 
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with  a  oontzact  in  lik  pocket,  whioh  thus  seemed  to  be  the  restorer 
of  his  fortunes.  The  rumours  assumed  a  still  more  distinct  and 
threatening  diape  when  the  puUio  learned  that  the  muskets  pur> 
chased  at  so  dear  a  rate,  were  of  a  very  inferior  quality;  that 
diej  were  very  heavy,  and  very  awkward;  and  that  the  workman- 
ship of  the  kicks,  £cc.«  was  not  so  well  finished  as  those  of  French 
manniacture.* 

The  minister  of  war  had,  it  is  true,  appointed  a  commission,  con* 
rating  of  twelve  artillery  officers,  to  prove  the  muskets  sent  from 
England,  on  their  aixival  at  Calais;  and  this  commisBi<m  fulfilled  its 
duties,  as  fiu:  as  they  went,  with  the  utmost  integrity  and  good  fiuth. 
But  of  the  200,000  ^uns  delivered  by  M.  Gi^uet,  only  110,000 
had  been  furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  the  remaining  90,000 
oaming  from  the  Tower  of  London.  Now,  various  circumstances 
gave  the  public  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  sup« 
ply,  whicn  was  by  fiur  the  most  liable  to  suspicion,  had  undergone 
no  examinaUon  wnatever.f 

All  these  circumstances  formed  a  combination  of  the  most  suspici^ 
ens  description ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  clear  up  such 
a  mystery,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  seemed  already  to  announce 
a  cliange  for  the  worse  in  the  national  character^  and  the  rapid  pro- 
|3e8B  of  mercantilism  in  France.  It  was  made  a  question,  whether 
toe  matter  should  not  be  brought  before  Parliament;  but,  mean  time, 
suspicion  growing  stronger  and  stronger  every  day,  a  republican 
journal,  the  Tribune^  determined  to  give  the  signal  of  attack;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1831,  it  puUished  an  article  con- 
taining these  words:  **  Is  it  not  true  that,  for  the  musket  and  cloth 
contracts,  M.  Casimir  Perier  and  MarHhal  Soult  have  each  received 
a  bonus  of  above  a  million  of  francs?* 

M.  Armand  Marrast  was  the  author  of  this  article.  A  writer  full 
of  talent  and  energy,  he  threw  all  his  powers  into  its  productioiL 
The  sensation  it  occasioned  was  immense;  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
journal,  that  was  immediateljr  instituted,  lead  to  a  memorable  triaL 
Personages  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  state — Messieurs  de  Lafa- 
yette, Dupont  (de  iEure),  Lamarque,  Guizot,  dc  Corcelles,  Laffittc, 
and  de  BnoqueviUe — appeared  as  witnesses.  Messieurs  Casimir  Perier 
and  Gis(]juet  were  defenacd  with  much  subtlety  and  skill  by  Messieurs 
Dnpin,  jun.,  and  Lavaux;  but  thcnr  had  to  sustain  a  terrible  attack 
from  the  advocate  of  the  lYUnane^  M.  Michel  (of  Bourges),  a  fierce 

*  M.  Giaquet  himaelf  acknowledm  thii  in  his  Memoin,  roL  i.,  p.  1S6. 

t  In  the  margin  of  the  report  adorested  to  Marahal  Soult  bj  the  Commiaaion,  we 
read:  *«  It  wiU  be  neoeasarj  to  prore  aU  the  moalDrts,  withoat  eseeption,  lla<  artmei 
mppUtdfimi  tU  Timer  of  Lomdam." 

And  M.  Goiaqnct,  wishing  to  make  out,  in  his  lIemoirB»lhat  the  proThig  bad  been 
condocted  with  the  QtOMMt  strictneaa,  aaja  (toL  i.,  p.  1S5):  **  In  fiMt,  of  the  llo,ooo 
■raaketa  ftimiabed  by  the  nygrafccturera,  95/100  were  put  aside  fbr  repairs  or  alters- 
tioos,  wliich  the  riwiiHiiariiiii  Affmvi  neoeMBfr." 

Why  does  U.  Qtequet  here  oooflne  himaelf  to  ths  110/XX)  mnakeU  toniihed  bj 
the  mamdhctonnr     WIgr  doss  ks  Isi  as  iwllitav  M  lo  wiMllMr  te  90/)00  eoMy 
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and  irresistible  orator,  who,  in  a  second  revolution  of  '92,  would 
have  become  a  second  Danton.  M.  Armand  Marrast  also  took  a  part 
in  this  celebrated  contest,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  the  presB  with 
powerful  eloquence.  **  What !"  he  exclaimed,  speaking  of  those  de- 
positaries of  power,  who  wished  to  enjoy  its  sweets  without  fearing 
its  rcsponsibihties;  *'what!  they  are  to  have  at  their  entire  dis- 
posal the  army,  the  public  money,  the  whole  national  influence ; 
with  a  bare  sign,  they  are  to  set  in  motion  the  entire  body  of  public 
functionaries;  they  are  to  have  all  these  powerful  means  for  direct- 
ing the  destinies  of  the  country;  at  the  least  movement  of  their 
thought,  they  are  to  call  up,  as  overwhclmers  of  those  who  oppoie 
them,  the  bar  and  the  bailiffs,  the  gend'armerie,  and  the  wnde 
plague  of  the  police ;  and  when  they  present  themselves  before  us  with 
all  this  train,  we,  poor  scribblers,  are  not  to  have  a  right  to  question 
them;  to  suggest  a  doubt  of  the  tendency  of  such  vast  power;  to 
suspect  abuses,  where  abuses  may  so  easily  be  perpetrated.  We  axe 
not  to  give  utterance  to  the  murmurinff  voice  of  opinion,  whose  in- 
stinct is  so  direct  and  sure !  We  thiiLc  differentiy ;  our  duty  is  as 
clear  as  it  is  elevated.  Liberty  is  nourished  by  distrust  Keep  your 
power,  if  you  will ;  but  know  tnat,  from  that  moment,  you  are  placed 
under  the  empire  of  publicity;  you,  your  present,  your  past,  your 
future;  all  your  known  acts,  all  the  acts  that  you  have  in  project  I 
And  shame  to  the  coward  writer  who  shall  desert  his  duty,  Deoauso 
some  danger  or  other  may  be  attached  to  it !" 

In  the  course  of  his  warm  and  animated  improvisation,  M.  Armand 
Marrast  had  mvcn  to  the  dieory  of  pubUc  responsibilities  a  devdope- 
mcnt,  that  M.  Dupin,  jun.  lost  no  time  in  declaring  highly  danger- 
ous. According  to  him,  charges,  even  against  pubuc  functionaries, 
were  not  permissible,  when  founded  merely  on  presumption^ 
however  strong,  upon  the  mere  report,  or  even  knowl^lge,  of  indi- 
viduals, however  nonoiurablc.  And,  such  being  the  case,  it  wai 
equally  unwarrantable  in  writers  to  put  forth  accusations,  whether  in 
the  disputative  or  in  the  affirmative  form,  the  first  form  being  merely 
an  artiGce  of  language. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial,  M.  Bascans,  director  of  the  IVibime^ 
produced  a  letter,  written  by  one  of  the  principal  gunmakers  in 
London,  Mr.  Beck  with,  the  very  person  to  whom  M.  Gisquet  had 
intrusted  the  inspection  of  his  muskets.  The  thing  was  veiy  cuiioos. 
M.  Bascans,  some  days  before  the  trial,  had  gone  to  London,  and  in- 
troducing himself  to  Mr.  Beckwith  as  a  person  commismoned  to  pur- 
chase a  considerable  quantity  of  guns,  had  requested  that  ^ntleman 
to  give  him  a  statement  of  his  prices  in  a  letter,  so  that  Jio  might 
communicate  them  to  the  persons  interested  in  the  transaction.  It 
was  this  letter  that  M.  Bascans  now  produced  to  the  court;  it  con- 
tained the  following:  ^*  A  musket  and  bayonet,  of  ezactiy  the  sama 
quality  in  all  respects  as  those  furnished  to  M.  Gisquet  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  will  cost  you  twenty-six  francs  fifty  centimes."* 
*  Thii  tetter  was  deposited  with  the  regliftru  of  the  Oour  ibyoils. 
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Significant  as  this  letter  was,  it  went  for  nothing.  In  sustaining  the 
theory  of  personal  attacks,  M.  Armand  Marrast  had  ascribed  to  the 
press  a  right  of  investigation,  which  was  perfectlj  alarming  to  the 
authorities,  in  this  epoch  of  corruption  and  decay.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  3000ir.  and  to  six  months*  imprisonment. 
But  public  opinion,  without  accusing  the  judges  of  partiality,  mani- 
&8tea  very  httle  disposition  to  confirm  the  sentence;  and  the  ex- 
pre8sion,/ttfiZf  Gismut^  took  its  fixed  place  in  the  polemical  vocabu- 
lary, as  a  term  of  ai^race. 

In  the  course  of  this  trials  several  important  questions  were  started, 
and  solved  in  various  ways.  There  was  one,  nowever,  upon  which 
no  opposition  of  opinion  was. manifested.  The  law  which,  in  prose- 
cutions for  attacks  upon  private  citizens,  prohibits  the  judicial  proof 
by  the  defendant  of  the  facts  alleged,  had  oeen  cited,  without  a  word 
being  said  against  its  propriety.  This  fact  was  typical  of  the  whole 
qpirit  of  the  age.  Doubtless,  it  would  be  an  odious  state  of  things, 
which,  holding  out  a  premium  for  scandal,  should  give  up  the  private 
life  of  the  citizens  for  the  informer  to  batten  on,  as  was  the  case 
at  Home.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  penalties  should  be  imposed 
upon  calumny,  and  that  those  penalties  should  be  of  a  very  severe 
character.  But  to  prohibit  the  citizens  from  denotmdng  motions 
acts,  of  which  they  hold  the  proofs  in  their  hands;  to  say  that,  when 
they  have  immasked  vice,  and  are  called  in  question  for  it,  they  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  call  the  truth  to  their  aid,  is  an  insult  to  reason, 
to  common  sense,  and  to  public  virtue;  it  is  to  throw  over  the  disso- 
lution of  public  morals,  over  the  self-abasement  of  public  men,  the 
protecting  mantle  of  public  and  insured  jMitrona^;  it  is  to  give  Icffal 
encouragement  to  rod  faith,  to  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  to  skifful 
frauds,  and  to  tell  the  society  at  large  that  it  is  not  to  enjoy  that  se- 
curity which  is  given  to  its  individual  members.  Besides,  men  can- 
not K>rm  in  themselves  two  distinct  beinjgs,  the  private  person  and 
the  public  fimctionary.  The  judge  who  jobs  on  'Change,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  job  on  the  bench.  The  deputy  who  has  many  wants,  the 
ofispring  of  many  vices,  will,  sooner  or  later,  trafiic  in  his  vote,  in 
order  to  supply  tncm.  I  pity  a  coimtry  whose  laws  and  manners 
are  such  as  to  render  possible  the  popularity  of  a  Mirabeau. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


WniLE  France  was  allowing  its  attention  to  be  taken  up  with  tliose 
lamentable  discussions,  Poland  was  preparing  once  more  to  astonish 
and  excite  the  minds  of  men  with  the  spcctacfe  of  her  dyin^  agonies. 
But  as  a  preliminary  to  the  sad  atorr  df  Uiat  painful  and  awe-in- 
spiring  strugglei  it  is  necwuy  to  exptuniAali at thit moment,  wcro 
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the  dispomtioiis  of  the  varioiis  powen  of  Europe  with  regaid  to  thii 
Tmfortunate  people. 

Upon  learning  the  insurrection  of  Wanaw,  Austzia  was  at  fint 
seized  with  ffreat  alarm.  Governed  by  the  policy  of  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna,  and  mistress  of  Gallicia,  she  felt  herself  doubly  menaced. 
But  when  the  determined  and  prolonged  resistance  of  the  Polei 
assumed  somewhat  of  a  really  firm  and  formidable  aspect,  Austria 
be^an  to  ask  herself  whether  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  upon  an 
independent  footing,  would  not  be  more  advantageous  for  the  Aus* 
trian  people,  than  the  continuation  of  a  struggle  wnich  could  not  fail 
to  produce  the  most  profound  excitement  in  Gallicia,  and  the  results 
of  which  were  altogether  beyond  calculation. 

It  is  certain  that  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  as  an  independent 
state,  was  the  true  interest  of  Austria,  even  though  it  cost  her  GU- 
lida.  For,  since  the  famous  treaty  of  partition,  the  aspect  of  things 
had  altogether  changed.  Russia,  constantly  tending  towards  we 
south-west,  had  as  constantly  overwhelmed  by  her  ponderous  weight 
all  that  she  came  across  in  her  way.  Her  advances  along  the  ooasCs 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  her  progress  in  Turkey,  were  of  a  nature  to 
awaken  the  anxious  solicitude  of  Austria,  who  saw  herself  thus  on 
the  point  of  being  turned  and  surrounded.  In  this  situation  what 
could  be  more  advantageous  for  her  than  the  formation  of  a  king* 
dom  which,  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  should  cover  and 
secure  her  frontiers? 

Whether  influenced  by  these  considerations,  or  yielding  to  other 
motives  of  a  less  elevated  kind,  the  court  of  Vienna  proceeded  with- 
out much  delay  in  disconnecting  its  policy  upon  this  question  from 
that  of  the  other  cabinets  of  Europe.  Yet,  faithful  to  its  old  habiti 
of  wary  circumspection,  it  took  care  to  give  its  agents^  their  instruo- 
tions,  couched  m  such  terms  that,  should  the  need  arise,  it  might 
disavow  whatever  steps  had  been  taken  one  v^  or  the  other. 

The  Austrian  consul,  who  had  not  quitted  Warsaw,  now  gave  the 
Polish  government  to  understand  that  his  soveragn  was  not  indis- 
posed to  favour  the  re*establishment  of  Polish  nationalit]^,  and  even 
Emctically  to  contribute  towards  that  object  by  relinquislung  GaW 
cia,  on  these  conditions:  first,  that  Poland  subould  accept  as  her 
king  an  Austrian  prince;  and,  secondly,  that  the  proposition  should 
be  made  conjointly  by  France  and  Austria. 

In  consequence  ol  this  communication,  M.  Walewsld  was  de- 
spatched to  Eoimd  the  disposition  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  and 
of  the*  cabinet  of  St.  James's.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  in  the  h^ui- 
ning  of  March,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  ministry  of  M.  Laffitte 
was  giving  place  to  that  of  M.  Casimir  P<$rier.  The  Palaia  Royal 
did  not  reject  the  overtures  of  Austria;  its  reply  was,  that  it  oodd 
not  but  unite  its  adhesion  with  that  of  Enghmd  if  the  project  dwokt 

*  Tlic  facts  wliich  wc  here  record  arc  not  idated,  nor  even  ii  ^  bar  ngr  of  At 

hbitorianiof  thcpevolntionofPdand.  Bat  we  adfanoc  \li&tfmMSk 

nut  denTod  from  authentic  sourees.  .   .       . :.  ^a 
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Knne  ntunctoiy  to  that  ooontiy.  M.  VT aJewski  then  piooeeded  to 
ndon.  Bat  tnc  answer  of  tho  British  cabinet  was  veiy  different 
firom  that  of  the  French  gorcnuncnt  Lord  Fdmerston  admitted, 
with  the  utmost  frankness^  that  Fiance  was  the  sole  object  of  the 
distrust  and  apprehensions  of  Grieat  Britain.  He  said  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  maintained  with  St  Petenbuig  relations  of  amity 
which  he  had  no  desire  to  intcrmpt;  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
unite  his  efbrts  with  Fruioe  in  any  deagn  that  was  hostile  or  dis- 
agreeable to  Russia. 

From  this  a  judgment  may  readily  be  fi>rmed  as  to  the  extreme 
imbecility  of  the  part  which  was  being  performed  in  the  diplomatic 
worid,  hioth  by  tne  directors  of  French  policy  at  home  and  by  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  their  representative  in  London.  But  the  blind  infa- 
tuation oi  our  statesmen,  on  the  subject  of  English  alliance,  amoimted 
to  insanity. 

The  cause  of  Poland,  as  far  as  diplomacy  was  concerned,  seemed 
hopelessly  lost,  when  just  at  that  noint  of  time  there  was  put  upon 
tbe  carpet  that  famoufi  treaty^  of  the  eighteen  articles,  of  which  we 
have  aueady  related  the  origin.  Although  favourable  to  Bel^um, 
this  trca^,  it  has  been  seen,  was  very  ill  received  in  Brussels.  Had 
the  Belgum  congress  rejected  it,  the  election  of  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Gobouig  would  l^vc  been  materially  compromised.  The  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  foresaw  this  contingent  result,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  perplexity. 

In  the  meantiiic  M.  de  la  Merodc,  meeting  M.  Walewsld  in 
London,  had  informed  him  of  the  warm  sjrmpathy  which  the  cause  of 
the  Poles  and  their  undaunted  efforts  had  created  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Belgian  catholics.  M.  Walewsld  immediately  conceived  a  hope  of 
lenaeiinff  this  sympathy  practically  useful  to  his  country.  M.  de 
la  Merode  did  not  appear  to  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  the  catholic 
party  in  the  Belman  congress  would  vote  for  the  eighteen  articles,  on 
conoidon  that  Eogland  would  promise  to  interpose,  conjointly  with 
France,  in  favour  of  Poland.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  this  being  put 
to  him,  refused  to  enter  into  any  formal  engagement  on  the  subjccti 
but  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  the  acceptance  by  Bclrium  of*^  the 
eighteen  ardcles,  might  prove  an  eminent  service  rendered  to  Pobnd. 
As  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  no  warmly  adopted  the  project,  and  promised 
to  present  a  note  to  the  British  government  m  its  favour.  Upon 
this  assurance,  a  Polish  agent,  M.  Zaluslri,  proceeded  from  London 
to  Bnissebi  where  his  exertions  materially  aided  the  pasring  of  tho 
treaty.* 

writtm  oa  thii  ooeatioQ  by  M.  Zaluski  to  BL 
of  tfaarcoolenti: 

««BniHeit,  JiiljS,  1831. 

\ttcr  of  fli^uM.     It  t*  in  lUtlr  n  EiMl^ 


•  We 
WstewikL    Thafiilkfvlagi 

ler  oCdottH  thM  th*  Mi^d. 
to  brisf  nTLf  >  ntmiUfr  «t  i 
ot^fcdon  hftd  «  hifh  tad  f 
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England  had  obtained  the  object  of  her  wishes,  without  entermff 
into  any  actual  engagement.  Accordingly,  when  M.  de  Talleyrand 
presented  the  promised  note  he  was  met  hj  a  refusal,  the  polite 
form  of  which  but  veiy  imperfectly  veiled  its  real  insolence.*  M. 
de  Talleyrand  had  again  been  tricked. 

He  had  so  little  anticipated  the  result,  that  with  a  heedlessnesB 
quite  unpardonable  in  a  man  of  his  years  and  experience,  he  had 
written  off  word  to  the  Palais  Royal,  that  n^otiations  highly  fii- 
vourable  to  Poland  were  in  progress.  M.  S^bastiani,  placmg  im« 
plicit  reliance  upon  the  information,  hastened  to  communicate  it  to 
the  Polish  lection  in  Paris,  by  whom  a  courier  was  instantly 
despatched  to  liVarsaw,  with  advices  conformable  to  the  pacific  cha- 
racter of  the  intelligence  received.  At  a  later  period,  the  oppoa* 
tion  made  use  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the  disastrous  results 
which  attended  it,  as  a  ground  for  accusing  the  ministry  of  perfidy. 

the  relinquishment  of  their  oppontion  had  also  its  hig^  and  generona  ground,  the 
promotion  of  the  troe  interests  of  Poland,"  &c. 

"Bnuseli,  July  10, 18S1. 
"  Mt  dear  Walewbki,— I  yesterday  announced  to  yon  the  aooeptanee  fay  Ckm- 
gress  of  the  eighteen  articles.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  add,  that  hy  the  ■<^"»'— «**»  of 
a  great  many  members  of  Congress,  the  consideration  of  the  Polish  question  has  ma- 
terially contributed  to  produce  this  result.  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  derive  an  ad- 
rantagc  from  tliis  circumstance,  by  seeking  to  obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  our  na- 
tional government  from  the  new  long.  M.  Lebeau,  who  will  ddiver  this,  has  pn- 
mised  to  assist  us  by  every  means  in  his  power,"  &c  &c. 

*  We  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  Lord  Palmerston*s  note.    It  runs  thni: 

"  The  undersigned,  &c.,  &c,  in  reply  to  the  note  presented  to  him  faythcamham 
dor  of  France,  the  object  of  which  is  to  induce  the  British  government  to  Inteiiioie^ 
in  concert  with  France,  in  the  aflairs  of  Poland,  for  the  purpose  of  ttopoing  ibe  eflb- 
sion  of  blood,  and  of  procuring  for  that  country  a  political  and  national  eiiatcnoe^ 

^  Has  the  honour  to  inform  his  excellency  the  Prmoe  de  Talleyrand,  that  with  all 
the  disposition  the  King  of  Great  Britain  might  have  to  concur  with  the  King  of  the 
French,  in  any  measure  calculated  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Kun^>e,  and  mora 
especially  in  any  which  would  really  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  of 
extermination,  of  which  Poland  is  now  the  theatre,  his  Majesty  is  A<>mj^ipll^  to  dedare: 

"  That  a  mere  ordinary  mediation,  under  existing  circumstances,  oould  not  fiUl  to 
be  rejected  by  Russia;  the  more  so,  that  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  justdedined 
the  proposals  of  this  kind  made  to  it  by  France;  that,  consequently,  the  interrcntion 
of  the  two  courts,  to  be  effective,  must  be  an  intervention  to  \A  enforced,  in  the 
event  of  a  rejection  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

^  The  King  of  England  does  not  conceive  himself,  by  any  means,  justified  hi  adopl- 
ing  the  latter  idtematlve;  the  influence  that  the  war  may  have  upon  the  tranqoiUit^ 
of  other  states  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate  any  such  step;  and  the  frank  and  aml- 
cablc  relations  existing  between  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  and  his  M^esty  do  not 
permit  him  to  undertake  it.  His  Britannic  M^esty,  theroforc,  finds  himself  com- 
pcllcd  to  decline  the  proposals  transmitted -to  him  bv  his  exoeUency  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  in  his  note  of  the  20th  of  June,  being  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  arrived  for  successfully  adopting  them  against  the  will  of  a  sovereign  whose 
rights  are  incontestable. 

**  At  tlie  same  time,  his  Mf\jesty  has  directed  the  undersigned  to  ezpien  to  his  ex* 
ccllcncy,  the  ambassador  of  France,  tlie  deep  anguish  (tf  hu  heart  at  seeing  the  ra» 
vagcs  that  are  taking  place  in  Poland,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  will  take  eveiy  stcp^ 
compatible  with  his  friendly  relations  with  Russia,  to  put  an  end  to  those  ravagei. 
Instructions  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  ambassador  of  his  Britannic  Htje^ 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  declare  that  his  Majesty  will  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the 
political  existence  of  Pbhuid»  as  established  in  1815,  and  of  her  national  institations. 

(Signed)  "  PALBIEBSTON.** 
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The  ohai^  was  an  unjust  one:  tbe  ministry;  tliis  time,  was  only 
guilty  of  incapacity. 

Thus  the  roles  nad  all  the  powers  against  them :  Russia  was  ex- 
hausting herself  in  gigantic  efforts  to  exterminate  them;  Austria 
abandoned  them,  through  pure  timidity;  Prussia  was  helping  to 
oyerwhclm  them;  England  was  quite  willing  to  see  them  perish, 
because  this  afforded  a  manifest  proof  to  Europe  how  very  little  the 
friendship  of  France  availed;  France  herself,  under  the  direction  of 
a  government  alike  destitute  of  elevation  of  soul  and  of  capacity, 
had  become  an  instrument  against  them,  in  the  hands  of  a  diplo- 
macy, steadfast,  implacable  in  its  sullen  and  selfish  ^oism. 

Meanwhile,  firom  the  d^ths  of  Russia  incessantfy  poured  forth 
new  masses  of  troops.  The  Rusman  army,  70,000  strong,  with 
300  cannon,  had  passed  under  the  command  of  Field-marshal 
Paskewitch,  of  Erivau,  the  conqueror  of  the  Persians.  Renouncing 
the  idea  of  attacking  Warsaw  on  the  riffht  bank,  where  it  was  de- 
fended by  the  suburb  Praga,  and  by  3ie  river  itself,  this  daring 
man  formed  the  project  of  transporting  his  line  of  operations  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Vistula.  His  plan  was  to  march  towards  the 
Prussian  frontier,  where  additional  succours  of  every  description 
awaited  him,  to  cross  the  Vistula  at  Oziek,  and  to  return  and 
attack  Warsaw  on  the  left  bank. 

After  passing  Warsaw,  the  river  continues  its  course  towards  the 
north  for  about  five  leagues,  as  far  as  Modlin,  a  fortified  town,  then 
occupied  by  the  Poles.  At  this  place  it  makes  an  elbow,  turning 
sharp  round  to  the  west;  and  here  receives  the  Bug  and  the  Narew, 
which,  just  before  united  into  a  single  stream,  tnrow  themselves 
into  it  by  one  mouth.  Modlin,  then,  was  a  fortress,  whence  the 
Poles  were  to  command  the  new  theatre  of  war.  But  the  resolution 
of  the  field-marshal  was  taken,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  the  Russian 
army  was  put  in  motion.  Divided  into  four  columns,  it  was  ordered 
to  execute  a  parallel  march,  turning  round  Modlin,  as  round  a 
pivot,  the  column  nearest  that  fortress  having  directions  to  advance 
slowly,  in  order  that  the  column  at  the  extremity  of  the  radius 
might  have  time  to  accomplish  its  movement.  This  march  was  in 
the  highest  degree  rash  and  dangerous.  The  soldiers  had  to  make 
their  way  over  a  country  ploughed  up  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  in- 
tersected in  every  direction  with  rivers  and  torrents.  Worn  out  by 
the  heaviness  of  the  way,  encumbered  by  their  baggage,  their  large 
park  of  artillery,  and  the  immense  train  requintc  for  the  transport  of 
twenty  days'  victualling  for  such  an  army,  pursued,  moreover,  by 
the  cholera,  which  strewed  the  road  ynth  dead  and  dying,  the 
various  divisions  dragged  on  their  painful  march,  exhausted,  broken 
un,  dispersed.  Had  an  army  ot  40,000  men,  debouching  from 
lio<llin,  ikllen  upon  these  disordered  masses,  there  is  every  nroba* 
bility  that  Paskewitch  would  have  been  utteriy  overwhelmea,  that 
Poland  would  have  been  saved.  A  corps  of  Polish  cavalry,  sent 
out  as  a  reconnoitering  party,  proved  indeed  the  extreme  probability 
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of  such  a  result,  by  the  entire  confusion  which  it  threw  into  the  Bos- 
fflan  army,  by  driving  in  Ataman's  cossacks. 

But  tranc[uil  on  the  left  bank,  Skrzynecki  occupied  himself  and 
his  troops  with  the  celebration  of  mass.  **  Battle  I  battle!"  vod&- 
rated  the  troops  with  enthusiastic  energy,  each  time  that  the  general 
passed  before  their  ranks;  but  headstrong,  inflexible,  he  merely 
smiled  or  shrugged  his  shoulders.  What  mystery  lurked  be* 
neath  this  conduct?  Did  the  hero  of  Dobre,  of  Giochow,  of  Waver, 
of  DembcwiUde,  wish  to  draw  the  Russians  over  to  the  left  bank,  in 
the  hope  of  crushing  beneath  the  walls  of  Warsaw  the  formidable 
field-marshal,  then  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Riuflsa,  aaid 
inextricably  involved  in  the  disasters  of  an  impossible  retreat?  But 
to  seize  the  victory  which  offered  itself  was  surely  better  than  to 
await  it  under  circumstances ;  to  postpone  it  until  it  was,  as  he  might 
deem  complete,  was  to  render  it  imcertain.  So  thought  the  generah, 
so  thought  the  soldiers,  compiled  to  inactivity.  Loud  and  genend 
clamour  arose;  and  well  it  might,  for  Paskewitch,  in  the  meantime, 
had  crossed  the  river  on  floating  bridges,  the  materials  for  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Frusta  at  Thorn,  and  liis  army  was  now  advancing 
in  compact  array  to  swallow  up  devoted  Warsaw. 

Tlio  clamour  now  became  universal;  Skrzynecki  did  not  compie> 
hcnd  that  there  was  a  revolution  in  this  war;  that  it  was  essential,  al 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  push  forward  Poland  upon  the  enemvi 
if  it  were  only  to  save  her  from  herself;  that  this  was  a  time  wherem 
the  general  must  also  act  the  statesman;  that  each  day's  delay  en- 
couraffed  the  growth  of  all  destroying  anarchy.  A  man  and  a  sys- 
tem of  daring,  these  are  evidently  what  were  wanting  to  unhappy 
Poland.  It  would  have  sufficed  to  save  her  had  France  sent  her  a 
chief,  who,  free  from  all  local  prejudices  and  jealousies,  should  have 
established  in  Warsaw  the  autnority  of  the  French  name,  have  ren- 
dered powerless  the  aristocrat  negotiators  and  schemers,  and  have 
given  tnc  preponderance  to  the  democratic  party,  the  only  one  ca- 
pable of  strikino^  an  effective  blow  at  Russia,  and  demanding  triumph 
from  despair!  But  no:  four  French  generals,  Messieurs  Excelmans, 
Hxilot,  Lallemand,  and  Grouchy,  offered  themselves ;  they  were  forced 
to  retire;  Prussia  i)ermittinff  no  volunteers  to  pas?,  and  France  not 
daring  what  Prussia  had  dared.  The  indirect  intimations  of  M. 
Sebastiani,  the  letters  of  our  minister  at  Berlin,  M.  de  Flahaut,  who, 
like  M.  Sebastian!,  was  inclined  to  the  temporizing  policy,  the  inde- 
fiitipable  intrigues  of  that  party  in  Poland  which  feared  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  even  more  than  it  feared  the  Russians,  such  are  the 
circumstances  wliich  explain  the  indecision  of  Skrzynecki,  but  do 
not  absolve  him. 

For  the  results  were  terrible.     In  the  entire  absence  of  a  strong 
and  democratic  party  in  Wan>aw,  that  city  had  fallen  into  all  the 
excesses  of  unbridled  dematrogue  sway.    The  proposition  made  by  the , 
generalissimo,  to  confide  the  power  to  one  sin^^le  person,  had  only 
served  to  engender  furious  discussions.    The  failure  of  the  expedition 
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of  Jankowski  into  the  palatinate  of  Lublin,  whicli  waa  attributed  to 
the  vilest  treachery,  leaato  anumber  of  sudden  arrests.  The  passions  of 
men  having,  in  that  day  of  peril  and  disorder,  no  other  occupation, 
naturally  employed  themselves  in  au^enting  the  peril  and  disorder. 
Here  furious  bands  were  seen  paradmg  the  streets,  and  demanding 
with  loud  cries:  '^  Death  to  the  traitors  !*'  There  sat  in  conclave  a 
knot  of  agitators,  whom  old  Krukowiecki,  well  skilled  in  turning  to 
his  purpose  the  rude  feelings  and  coarse  bravery  of  his  himible  fel* 
low-coimtr^en,  was  secretly  inflaming  with  views  favourable  to  his 
own  ambitious  projects.  In  a  third  direction,  in  order  to  save 
Greneral  Hurtig,  whom  the  people  were  about  to  tear  in  pieces,  the 
father  of  Roman  Soltyk,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Czar,  though  well  nigh  at  the  portals  of  death,  crawled  to  a  balcony, 
where  he  exhorted  the  multitude  to  mercy.  But  those  dark  and 
fearful  days  had  also  their  points  of  grandeur.  All  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm  which  raged  around  it,  the  Diet  stood  forth 
and  declared  the  country  in  danger.  There  was  something  sublime 
in  the  address  which  it  sent  form  to  the  people:  '*  In  the  name  of 
God  and  of  liberty,  in  the  name  of  the  nation  trembling  between 
life  and  death,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  and  heroes,  your  ancestors, 
who  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  in  defence  of  the  faith  and 
independence  of  Europe,  in  the  name  of  future  generations,  who  else 
will  demand  a  terrible  account  of  your  abashed  shades  for  their  ser* 
yitude,  priests  of  Christ,  citizens,  cultivators  of  the  earth,  Poles,  arise, 
arise  as  one  man !"  and  at  this  invocation  all  did  arise  as  one  man. 
One  vast  cry  of  despair,  solemn,  formidable,  resounded  throughout 
the  coimtry.  Each  priest  set  up  his  crucifix  as  a  standard,  whither 
eagerly  flocked  the  whole  male  population  of  his  parish,  the  children, 
the  faUiers,  and  the  grandsires,  armed  as  best  they  might  with  forks, 
with  sickles,  and  with  scythes,  the  labours  of  the  ripe  harvest  alto- 
gether forgotten  or  set  aside. 

It  was  m  the  midst  of  this  imivcrsal  exaltation  that  Dembinski 
appeared  among  them,  bringing  back  from  the  depths  of  Lithuania, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection,  the  wreck 
of  his  little  army.  The  expedition  commanded  by  Giclgud  had 
been  unfortunate;  suspected  of  treachery,  Giclgud  himself  had  been 
ahot  by  his  aide-de-camp;  but  here,  as  throu«rhoul,  the  Poles  had 
performed  prodigies;  among  the  rest,  one  noble  young  woman  of 
twenty,  the  Countess  Plater,  had  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment of  insurgents,  and  had  lead  them  undauntedly  against  the 
enemy.  As  to  Dembinski,  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  force 
of  overwhelming  numbers,  he  had  eflectca  a  retreat  worthy  of  im- 
mortal renown;  and  now  having  in  twenty  days  accomplished  two 
hundred  and  ten  French  leagues,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had 
crossed  eleven  rivers  and  traversed  vast  desert  forests,  he  brought 
back,  for  a  last  great  struggle,  the  remnant  of  his  gallant  ront,' 

exhausted  and  in  rags,  but  full  of  indomitable  con        i  > 

ism.     The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  the  ban 
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was  enthusiastic.  They  surrounded  his  horse,  they  covered  his  feet 
and  his  hands  with  kisses,  thc^  took  possession  of  his  cloak  and  his 
coat,  which  were  torn  into  minute  fragments,  and  thus  distributed 
amonff  the  crowd  as  the  most  precious  memorials.  Proud  and  happy 
was  the  man  who  had  secured  one  of  these  envied  relics,  ana, 
with  the  tears  gushing  from  hid  ^es,  placed  it  next  to  his  heart 
Upon  the  solemn  injunction  of  the  Diet,  Skrzynecki  had  promised  to 
fight,  but  he  had  not  kept  his  promise:  a  commission  was  sent  to 
the  camp,  which  appointed  Dembinski  his  successor  provisionally. 
The  latter,  however,  a  personal  friend  of  Skrzynecki,  and  liJ^ 
him  now  surrounded  by  tne  diplomatizing  party,  declared  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  No* 
thing  more  than  this  was  needed,  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of 
the  more  ardent  minds  among  his  fellow-countrjrmen.  All  this 
irritation  came  to  a  head  on  the  night  of  the  I5th  of  August 
The  day  which  preceded  this  bloody  night  had  been  entirely  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  m  celebrating  his  birthday. 
ITie  bust  of  the  emperor  had  been  preceded  in  triumph  by  the 
children  of  the  lower  classes.  Men  who  had  never  been  seen  in  the 
city  before,  made  their  appearance  there,  clothed  in  imperial  uni- 
forms. A  flash  of  unaccustomed  joy  lit  up  Warsaw.  But  sud- 
denly news  was  spread  that  the  Russians  were  at  their  gates;  it  was 
even  said  that  Dembinski  was  advancing  to  assist  in  their  reduction; 
cannon  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  Jerusalem  suburb.  In 
•the  evening  the  Club  de  la  Redoute  tumultuously  assembled,  and  ere 
the  night  had  well  set  in,  fierce  groups,  who  had  been  previously 
harangued  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  rushed  to  the  state  prison  and 
massacred  the  generals  who  were  in  custody  there  on  suspicion  of 
treachery.  Other  prisoners,  confined  at  Wola,  were  also  slaugh- 
tered, but  the  greater  number  of  these  were  wretches,  forgotten  oy 
justice,  amid  tlic  universal  confusion,  who  had  been  sent  there  as 
guilty  of  infamous  debauchery,  of  crimes  which  the  pen  refuses  to 
designate.  Krukowiecki,  the  presumed  instigator  of  these  murders,* 
wliich  were  carried  into  effect  by  a  small  party  of  assassins,  made  use 
of  them  ibr  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  reins  of  power.  He  ran  to 
tlie  government  palace,  and,  being  named  governor  of  the  city,  dis- 
persed the  assembled  crowd  by  a  sign  with  his  whip.  Every  thing 
became  immediately  quiet.  Ireland  had  but  one  more  misfortune 
to  undergo. 

Tlie  next  day,  the  Quintumvirs  humiliated,  overwhelmed  with 
their  own  utter  powcrlessness,  gave  in  their  resignation.     The  Diet, 


*  The  general  has  published  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  in  which  ht 
this  imputation.  Yet  Messieurs  lloman  Soltyk  and  Louis  Mieroslawtki,  whohaTt  both 
written,  with  different  qualities  and  opinions,  but  both  with  great  eamestneti  and 
ability,  the  history  of  the  Revolution  of  Poland,  agree  in  rntresenting  Knikowie^ 
as  the  author  of  the  terrible  night  of  the  15th  of  August.  This  opi^oo  vpf^tn  te 
be  sliared  by  M.  Marie  Brzozowski,  an  exact  and  fiuthfUl  historian  of  the  mllitai/ 
operations  of  the  period;  and  it  accords  with  all  the  prirate  intonnatkm  wUcli  we 
haTe  collected. 
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changing  the  form  of  government,  decreed  that  the  ruling  power 
should  bo  confided  to  a  president,  who  should  choose  six  ministers, 
and  have  the  priyilege  of  nominating  the  generalissimo.  Kruko- 
wiecki  was  elected  president  by  a  laigo  majority.  The  first  pro- 
ceeding of  the  new  dictator  was  to  disimss  Dembinski,  and  to  nomi- 
nate in  his  place  General  Malachowski,  an  octogenarian,  though 
still  full  of  patriotic  fire,  who  had  already  refused  Uie  command,  on 
the  plea  of  his  great  age. 

Meantime,  the  Pobsh  army  was  assembled  beneath  the  walls  of 
Warsaw.  Paskewitch  had  steadily  adyanced,  and  was  now  only  a 
mile  firom  the  capital.  Rudiger  had  crossed  the  Vistula  with 
13,000  men  and  K)rty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
completing  the  investment  of  Warsaw  by  a  junction  with  Paske- 
witch. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  Krukowiocki  assembled  a  council  of  war, 
which,  of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  it,  most  decisively  rejected 
that  which  was  at  once  the  boldest,  and  the  only  practicable  one, 
that  miffgested  by  the  Dictator  himself,  which  was  to  give  battle 
under  Ae  walls  of  Warsaw  with  the  entire  force  at  the  disposition  of 
the  ffovemment  Uminski  proposed  to  detach  one-half  ol  the  army 
by  toe  right  bank  of  the  river  into  Podlachia  to  victual  the  capital, 
and  render  it  capable  of  a  long  defence.  Dembinski  suggested  that 
the  whole  army  should  abandon  Warsaw,  and  transport  itself  into 
Lithuania,  crushing  on  its  way  the  small  corps  of  Rosen  and  Golo- 
win.  These  two  latter  plans  were  evidently  only  admissible  after 
the  first  had  been  tried.  For,  after  they  had  given  battle  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  them,  in  the  event  of  oefeat,  to  entrench 
themselves  in  the  city,  to  victual  it  from  the  right  bank,  to  arm  the 
people,  to  barricade  the  streets,  and  to  renew  the  immortal  defence 
of  Saragossa.  As  to  the  proposition  of  Dembinski,  it  was  only 
worthy  of  consideration  as  a  forlorn  hope,  as  a  last  resource,  after 
the  failuro  of  every  thing  else.  The  plan  adopted  was  that  of 
Uminski;  a  most  fatal  selection,  for  it  sent  away  one  entire  half  of  an 
army,  already  far  too  weak,  on  the  preposterous  mission  of  procuring, 
a  full  fortnight  before  they  were  wanted,  additional  provisions  for  a 
city,  whose  greatest  danger  at  that  moment  was,  nut  famine,  but 
asMult. 

Accordingly,  Ramorino  \vbs  despatched  with  20,000  men  and 
forty-two  pieces  of  cannon  into  Po<llachia,  and  Lubienski,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  4000  men  into  the  Palatinate  of  Plock,  so  that  there 
remained  for  the  defence  of  tlie  capital  only  35,000  men.  On 
Iraming  that  the  Polish  army  was  thus  broken  up,  Paskewitch  de- 
cided upon  attempting  an  assault,  and  fixed  the  6th  of  September 
for  that  purpose.  His  forces  had  just  been  increased  by  a  new 
army  of  30,000  men,  whicli  (jeneral  Kreuts  had  brought  Thus  the 
capital  of  Poland  was  menaced  at  difiSerent  points  bj  a  total  maas  d 
120,000  men  and  386  cannon.    Hie  e£EeoUve  of  Uie  Pdiik  tamj 
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was  about  80,000  men  and  144  cannon,  but  there  were  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  Warsaw  only  35,000  men  and  136  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. The  city  was  defended  on  the  left  bank  by  three  semi-curcular 
lines  of  vallations,  the  most  extended  of  which  did  not  embrace  less 
than  five  leagues.  The  principal  sallies  were  Wolay,  Pariz,  and 
Marymont,  connected  together  by  lunettes.  This  immense  deve- 
lopcment,  to  be  adequately  maintained,  required  an  army  three 
times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Poles.  Certain  points,  of  necesaty  in- 
sufHcicnily  manned,  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Paskewitch,  so  that  they  had  built  forts  for  the  enemy,  and  the  Terjr 
works  which  were  intended  to  stop  the  besieger,  became  an  addi- 
tional  clement  of  success  at  his  disposition.  To  coinpletc  this  mis- 
ibrtune,  the  points  the  best  fortified  were  precisely  those  which  the 
Russians  could  not  attack.  Krukowiccki  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
embodying  the  male  population  of  the  suburbs,  and  Zalcwski,  the 
celebrated  chief  of  the  ensigns,  had  succeeded  in  organizing  an 
urban  guard  of  more  than  20,000  men,  the  staff  of  which  was 
formed  of  the  unemployed  officers:  but  Chrzanowski,  by  spieading 
an  alarm  of  another  night  of  the  15tli  of  August,  obtained  the  dis- 
solution of  this  formidable  militia.  Thus  every  tiling  conspired  to 
bring  about  the  fall  of  Warsaw,  each  step  that  Iceland  made  towards 
her  ruin,  corresponded  with  the  progressive  enfeeblement  of  the 
democratic  principle. 

Before  commencing  the  attack,  Paskewitch  wished  to  attempt  an 
arrangement,  and  General  Berg  presented  himself  for  this  purpcee 
at  tlie  outposts,  where  lie  had  an  inter\'iew  with  Prondzynski;  bat 
tlic  council  of  ministers  and  Kruko\viecki  himself  having  declared 
that  they  would  only  treat  on  the  basis  of  the  manifesto,  whic-h  was 
equivalent  to  a  mpture,  the  field-marshal  ordered  tlie  attack  for  the 
next  day,  the  6th  September,  and  prei>ai-ed  his  troops  for  it  by  dis- 
tributing among  them  enormous  rations  of  brandy.  For  tlie  Rus- 
sians, though  good  soldiers,  well  able  to  endure  fatigue,  and  obedient 
unto  death,  arc  deficient  in  the  hnpetuous  energy  requisite  for  so 
tcrribk?  an  assault  as  this  was  to  be. 

At  daybreak  the  Russians  oi)cned  a  fire  from  two  hundred  cannon. 
IMuravietf  and  Straiitmann  advanced  to  attack  Uminski,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  columns  of  Kreutz  and  Ludcrs,  debouching  from 
the  centre,  threw  themselves  upon  the  intrenchments  to  the  I^  of 
Wola,  and  carried  two  redoubts;  but  as  they  were  taking  poaBesnoo 
of  battery  54,  Lieutenant  Gordon  fired  the  powder  magazine,  and 
blew  up  himself  with  the  enemy.  Wola  was  then  attacked  from 
beliuid  by  the  victorious  troojv,  and  in  front  by  the  general  of 
Pahleu  s  corps,  who  humcd  their  drunken  soldiers  on  to  the  aaaaultt 
after  liaving  battered  tlie  walls  with  a  hundred  and  fifteen  pieoca  of 
heavy  artillery.  Assailed  from  all  points  at  once,  the  ^urriaon  of 
Wola,  too  feeble  to  resist  such  a  mighty  attack,  retreated,  and  ift- 
trenched  themselves  in  the  church   wfiAre  their  old  < 
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Sowinski,  made  them  swear  upon  the  croes  never  to  surrender.  The 
place  was  soon  forced,  and  the  soldiers  put  to  death,  Sowinski  him* 
self  falling,  pierced  with  woimds,  upon  the  altar. 

Masters  of  Wola,  the  Russians  planted  their  artillery  there,  and 
marched  from  it  towards  noon,  imder  cover  of  the  fire  of  a  hundred 
cannon,  to  attack  the  second  line,  which,  resting  on  the  suburb  of 
Czjste,  was  covered  at  the  point  of  assault  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon 
imder  the  direction  of  the  aeputy,  Roman  Soltyk,  and  of  General 
Bem,  that  incomparable  artillery  officer,  who  nad  been  so  fatal  to 
Diebitch  at  the  battle  of  Ostrolenka.  On  seeing  the  Russians  de- 
bouch from  the  fort,  the  general  directed  his  artillery  and  poured  in 
a  terrible  fire,  overthrowing  horse  and  foot,  and  clearing  the  ground 
quite  up  to  the  intrenchments  of  Wola,  which  Soltyk  inundated 
with  shells  and  projectiles.  The  Greneralissimo  Malachowski,  seizing 
the  opportunity,  puslicd  forwartl  two  battalions  of  the  4th  regiment 
of  the  line  to  retake  Wola ;  and  a  fierce  struggle  commenced  at  the 
foot  of  the  fort,  bristling  with  cannon,  and  defended  by  a  body  of  in- 
fiintiy  double  the  number  of  the  assailants,  and  which  was  reinforced 
by  four  battalions  of  grenadiers.  Tlirice  these  masses  fell  upon  the  two 
Polish  battalions,  and  each  time  they  were  driven  back  to  the  fort, 
by  one  of  those  charges  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  which  have  im- 
mortalized the  4th  regiment  of  the  line.  Tlie  enemy  at  length 
found  itself  compelled  to  send  the  squadrons  of  Chilkoflf  against 
them,  and  the  two  battalions,  not  being  supported,  fell  back  in 
good  order  upon  the  suburb  of  Czyste.  The  Russians  remained 
masters  of  the  first  line,  of  which  they  occupied  the  chief  points. 

At  midnight  the  dictator  shut  himself  up  with  a  few  of  his  more 
intimate  friends,  and,  giving  no  intimation  of  the  matter  to  his  mi- 
nisters, wrote  to  the  field-marshal  requesting  an  interview.  Upon 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  from  Faske witch,  he  secretly 
repaired  to  Wola,  accompanied  by  General  Prondzynski.  After  a 
long  negotiation  an  armistice  of  eight  hours  was  concludeil. 

When,  next  day,  the  7th  of  Septemlx»r,  the  ministers  learned  the 
step  that  had  been  taken  by  Knikowiecki,  they  immediately  gave  in 
their  resignation.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  diet  assembled. 
General  Prondzynski  presented  himself,  and  having  obtained  per- 
miflsion  to  address  them,  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view which  the  dictator  and  he  had  just  had,  in  the  Russian  camp, 
with  Paskewitch  and  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  This  statement  was 
heard  with  closed  doors.* 

He  commenced  by  drawing  a  most  lamentable  picture  of  their 

*  We  haTe  in  our  ponessioo  the  manuicript  of  a  trmnilation,  into  German,  of  the 
vomibUihed  jonmali  of  the  littingt  of  the  diet  during  the  tiege  of  Warsaw.  ThiA 
Tamfale  manoicript  hu  enabled  us  to  form  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  those  me- 
BoraUa  seenes.  T**'se  journals  had  been  fmnted,  and  were  about  to  be  imblishcd, 
t  lk<  I  IV     w  Durchaaed  ftom  the  German  editor  the  whole  impreasioQ,  and 

tL-       f        copy.    It  was  from  a  set  of  the  proof>sbeets,  which,  bj 
»  .a       >.  hsd  been  preKTTcd,  that  tlie  translatioQ  waa  made,  of 
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present  situation.  ^'  This  morning,"  said  he, ''  I  have  seen  the  whde 
Kussian  army,  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  beneath  our  vails,  at  the 
distance  of  but  hsS  a  cannon  shot;  it  is  in  a  most  complete  state, 
and  far  more  numerous  than  we  imagined.  At  this  moment  our 
position  is  such  that,  having  lost  Wola  and  the  outer  redoubts,  we 
can  liardly  sustain  for  a  few  short  hours  the  attack  of  the  enemjr." 

After  tnis  commencement,  as  if  he  had  wished  to  strike  terror  into 
the  assembly,  Prondzynski  talked  of  the  approaching  assault,  and 
gloomily  depicted  all  the  horrors  of  an  armed  irruption  into  Wanaw, 
— the  cradle  of  the  national  existence  given  up  to  nre  and  sword,  pro- 
perty abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  an  unbridled  populace  and  of  routed 
soldiers.     The  nuncios  listened  with  stupe&ction,  and  seemed  amaaed 
at  the  strangeness  of  this  harangue.     '^  The  conditions  offered  to  us 
by  Paskewitch,"  continued  the  general,  ^'are  not  such  as  we  our- 
selves should  have  proposed.    Ine  marshal  is  of  an  impetuous  cha- 
racter; Toll  is  with  him;  both  are  true  Russians;  they  chafe  at  the 
.  least  opposition  from  General  Knikowiecki.    They  insist  on  their 
conditions,  which  have  not  the  full  consent  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ifi- 
chael.     I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  the  duke  whilst  the  president 
was  conversing  with  Paskewitch  and  Toll;  General  Krukowiedd's 
language  was  worthy  of  the  nation,   perhaps  even  a  little  more 
haughty  than  was  proper  under  the  circumstances."     Lastly,  he  enxh 
merated  the  conditions  of  the  capitulation,  which  were  the  return  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  under  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  Nicolas,  in 
consideration  of  a  full  and  entire  amnesty,  respecting  which  mutual 
arrangements  remained  to  be  made.     The  marshal  of  the  diet  asiked 
Prondzynski  up  to  wliat  hour  the  armistice  was  to  continue.     Until 
one  in  tlie  afternoon,  replied  the  general.     The  assembly  preserred 
a  cabn  demeanour.     Tne  nimcio,  Worcell,  rose  and  said,  "He 
country  has  been  many  times  saved  already;  the  like  may  happen 
again.     We  alone  can  sign  its  death-warrant.     Whoever  wishes  to 
si^  it  must  quit  these  walls."     Precizewski  followed:  invoking  the 
Alniighty,  and  holding  up  his  sabre,  "Never,"  he  said,  **ha8  my 
hand  felt  more  able  to  wield  it."     "  Let  us  assemble  the  generals, 
said  Niemojowski,  "  let  us  give  the  command  to  whichever  snail  have 
the  most  faith  in  our  cause,  and  let  us  not  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  de- 
libemtely  give  the  lie  to  our  protestations."     The  palatine,  Ostiowakiv 
seconded  this  motion,  and  added,  '^  We  must  arm  the  inhabitanta  of 
Warsaw  and  present  ourselves  with  them  on  the  ramparts.     We  will 
keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  we  shall  have  surrounded  the  city 
with  entrenchments,  which  may  be  done  this  very  night"     Gtenenl 
Prondzjrnski  then  proposed  to  speak,  but  no  one  would  hear  him,  and 
Ostrowski,  the  marshal  of  the  diet,  declared  that  he  would  ■ooner 
quit  the  chair  and  adjourn  the  meeting.     Szaniecld  instantly  cried 
out,  '*  Let  us  quit  Warsaw  when  the  Kussians  enter  it.    Let  us  go 
seek  another  capital  in  our  country,  and  if  all  our  towns  are  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  let  us  disperse  through  tlie  world  rather  than  dis- 
honour ourselves."    An  old  man  presented  himself  at  the  tribunoi  "I 
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fj^eak  for  the  last  time,"  he  said,  '*  and  I  shall  end  my  days,  doubtless, 
in  Siberia;  but  I  trust  that  all  the  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire 
will  rise.  I  am  an  old  man  and  shall  not  see  that  time ;  but  you  uiat 
are  young  engrave  it  in  your  hearts,  that  Poland  must  have  no  other 
limits  than  the  Dniepr  and  Dwina."  Grodibski,  Zienkowiecz,  and 
Lelewel  energetically  resisted  all  idea  of  compromise.  One  of  Kru- 
kowiecki*8  aides-de-camp  entered  the  hall,  and  reminded  the  assembly 
that  it  was  one  o'clock.  The  diet  continued  its  deUberations.  Wo- 
lowski  urged  and  implored  his  colleagues  to  quit  the  capital  for  the 
salvation  of  Poland,  and  to  grant  the  presidents  of  the  two  chambers 
the  right  of  convoking  the  diet  in  ^^'hatever  place  in  Europe  they 
should  think  proper.  During  this  time  Godebski  had  been  orawing 
up  a  fiery  proclamation,  which  he  read  to  the  assembly,  entreating  it 
to  adjourn  and  march  against  the  enemy.  All  at  once  the  windows 
were  shaken  by  the  report  of  cannon.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  as- 
sault. All  the  nuncios  rose  as  one  man  aud  shouted,  '*  To  the  ram- 
parts !    To  the  ramparts !" 

The  battle  began  with  a  cannonade  in  which  the  Russians  had  the 
superiority  in  number  of  pieces  and  the  Poles  in  skill,  llirec  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pieces  tliundered  to^'ethcr.  To  facilitate  the  principal 
attack  made  by  Kreutz  and  Pahlen's  corps  on  the  suburb  of  Czyete, 
Muravieff  received  orders  to  march  against  Umiuski,  who  com- 
manded the  left  of  the  Poles,  by  the  barriers  of  Jerusalem.  The 
•eventy-third  battery,  under  Colonel  Przedpelski,  placed  on  a  salient 
lunette,  played  aslant  on  tlie  Russian  artillery  acting  against  Czyste, 
disabled  tlie  enemy's  ])i(K:es,  and  swept  all  before  it.  MuraviefT 
wished  to  drive  tlio  colonel's  artillery  from  its  position.  Two  co- 
lumns of  infantry,  commanded  by  General  Witt  m  person,  advanced 
along  tlie  two  Hanks  of  the  Raszyn  causeway  leading  to  the  Jeru- 
salem gate.  Tlie  Polish  grenadiers,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy 
to  come  up,  rushed  on  their  columns,  already  broken  by  the  dis- 
charges of  grape,  and  made  a  great  carnage.  As  they  were  rallying, 
Uminski  sent  the  blue  lancers  and  the  squadrons  of  Sandomir  to 
charge  them  in  flank,  and  they  were  driven  back  upon  their  batteries. 
But  a  brigade  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Russian  guard  hastened  to  their 
aid,  and  drove  the  Poles  back  to  tlieir  Hues,  but  there  it  suflered  its 
imprudent  ardour  to  carry  it  too  far.  It  was  mowed  down  by  the 
fire  of  the  Poles,  and  but  thirty  horses  were  left  out  of  the  two  Rus- 
sian regiments.  Fresh  masses  of  cavalry  attempted  to  carry  the 
seventy-third  battery,  but  tlie  cannon  made  havoc  m  their  ranks,  and 
they  retreated  full  gallop. 

Wliilst  this  formidable  battery  was  occupied  with  its  own  defence, 
Kreutz  and  Pahlen  refitted  their  damamxi  pieces,  and  recommenced 
the  attack  on  Czyste,  which  was  the  salient  point  of  the  second  line. 

llieir  columns  marched  resoligtely  over  the  ground  swept  by  their 
artillery,  and  they  carried  two  batteries.  Assailed  on  all  siaes  by 
Pahlen  s  troops,  which  stole  along  under  cover  of  the  houses  and 
garden  walls,  the  twenty-third  battery,  commanded  by  CokMiel  Bo- 
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manski,  sustaiiied  a  desperate  conflict.    Romanski  was  killed.     He 
and  Bern  were  the  ablest  officers  of  artillery  in  the  two  armies. 

It  was  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  Czjrste  faubourg  had  been  set 
on  fire  by  a  shower  of  sheUs,  and  the  flames  lighted  up  the  streets 
strewed  with  dead.  The  ^rdens  and  enclosures  became  the  scenes 
of  partial  conflicts,  in  which  the  combatants  fought  almost  man  to 
man.  The  4th  regiment  of  the  line,  entrenched  in  the  cemetery, 
made  a  furious  defence,  but  was  soon  driven  from  beneath  the  wall 
of  the  toll-house  by  the  spread  of  the  conflagration.  General  Naba^ 
koiF,  and  the  grenadiers  led  by  Szachoskoi  nimself,  advance  as  fiur 
as  the  barrier  of  Wola,  seek  a  passage  through  the  flames,  and  be* 
come  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  of  lanes,  ditches,  and  parapets.  On 
reaching  the  cross  ways,  their  ranks  were  there  swept  by  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  planted  at  the  end  of  the  alley.  The  murderous  conflict 
continued  far  into  the  night.  That  day  the  people  of  Warsaw  was 
disarmed,  and  the  mobs  were  dispersed !  The  streets  of  the  city  were 
silent  and  deserted;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Praga,  whence  the 
20,000  men  imder  Ramorino,  so  cruelly  backward,  were  every  mo- 
ment expected.  At  nine  in  the  evening  the  army  received  news  of 
the  capitulation,  with  orders  to  retire  on  Praga. 

The  following  is  the  way  in  which  this  memorable  capitulation  of 
Warsaw  was  accomplished.  The  diet  held  a  second  sitting  at  four 
o'clock.  Krukowiccki  sent  in  his  resignation,  but  so  long  as  it  was 
not  accepted  he  thought  himself  empowered  to  negotiate.  Afler  a 
violent  debate  the  assembly,  deprived  of  its  most  energetic  members, 
who  were  engaged  at  the  ramparts,  refused  the  president's  resigna- 
tion ,  and  authonzed  him  to  treat.  At  five  o'clock,  Prondzynski  sent  a 
third  time  into  the  Russian  camp,  returned  thence  with  Greneral  ^erg 
through  the  midst  of  the  fiamcs  and  the  conflict.  Shut  up  with  that 
general,  Krukowiccki,  it  is  said,  resisted  his  stem  exactions  with 
firmness.  He  was  heard  to  say  as  he  struck  the  table,  "  If  that  be 
so  I  will  recall  Ramorino,  arm  the  suburbs,  and  bury  myself  under 
the  walls  of  Warsaw."  The  cunning  Muscovite  allowed  the  storm 
to  blow  over,  and  when  he  went  away  he  carried  with  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"  Sire, — Commissioned  at  this  moment  to  speak  to  your  imperial  and  royal 
majesty,  in  the  name  of  tlic  Pulisli  nation,  I  address  myself  through  his  czoeUeo^ 
Count  Paskewitch  d'Erivan  to  your  paternal  heart. 

**  In  submitting  uncundiUonaUy  to  your  majesty,  our  king,  the  Fbliah  natkn 
knows  that  yuur  majesty  alone  is  com|x;tcnt  to  make  tlic  past  forgottCD,  and  to  heti 
the  deep  wounds  that  have  n.>nt  my  country. 

(Signed)       "  The  Count  KUUKOWIECKI,  President  of  the  Qoteniuient* 
•*  Warsaw,  September  7,  six  i\  m. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  nuncios  assembled  in  the  palace  of 
the  government  appeared  the  commander-in-chief  Malachowski,  pant- 
ing  and  begrimed  with  powder.  The  old  man  harangued  them  and 
conjured  them,  in  accents  of  despair,  to  break  off  all  negotiations  and 
die.  The  nuncios  rushed  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Knikowiocki 
had  given  orders  to  close  them.     Marshal  Ostrowski  made  himself 
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known  to  the  soldiers,  went  up  to  the  dictfttor,  called  on  him  to 
abdicate  anew,  and  carried  back  his  resignation  to  the  diet,  which 
named  Bonaventure  Niemojowski  president  of  the  government  by 
acclamation. 

At  eleven  at  ni^ht  Grenerals  Berg  and  Prondz3mski  returned  and 
demanded  the  ratifications  of  Krukowiecki.  They  were  told  that 
the  government  was  changed.      Berg  being  introduced  into  the 

Blace  found  the  nuncios  in  military  dress,  and  armed  with  sabres, 
e  declared  he  would  only  treat  with  General  Krukowiecki.  A 
messenger  was  sent  to  Praga  for  the  latter,  and  he  arrived  at  three 
in  the  morning.  On  catching  sight  of  General  Berg,  Krukowiecki 
dashed  his  cap  on  the  ground,  exclaiming,  '*  I  am  no  longer  any- 
thing: I  am  but  a  private  individual."  He  then  burst  out  into  abuse 
of  Ostrowski :  **  Here  is  the  marshal  of  the  chambers  in  our  hands," 
he  said,  trembling  with  rage,  to  General  Berg;  **  it  is  he  who  by  his 
infatuated  extravagance  has  fostered  the  pride  of  the  nation.  You 
shall  remain  here,  sir !"  But  the  marshal  calmly  answered,  **  I  make 
no  reply  to  idle  threats ;  they  have  no  influence  upon  me ;  I  am  here 
in  safety  since  I  sec  Poles  around  mc.*'  And  he  added  *'  You  have 
no  authority  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  nation."  General  Berg  hav- 
ing then  said  he  begged  leave  to  put  faith  in  the  declarations  of  the 
honourable  General  Krukowiecki,  Dembinski  cried  out,  passionately, 
that  the  marshal  of  the  diet  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
and  that  no  one  would  sufter  him  to  be  insulted.  **  Let  him  then 
sign  with  me,"  replied  the  ex- president,  "  and  let  him  authorize  me  to 
conclude  arrangements  in  the  name  of  the  diet.'*  **  No,  no,"  replied 
Ostrowski,  and  he  refused  a  paper  written  in  French,  which  was 
presented  to  him  for  his  sicrnature.  Upon  this  Krukowiecki  bursting 
mto  a  rage  exclaimed,  *'  You  are  arrested,  marshal !" — **  Arrested ! 
replied  (^trowski,  coolly.  *'  Do  you  expect  to  obtain  a  disgraceful 
signature  from  me  by  force?  Though  there  were  a  hundred  thousand 
Muscovite  bayonets  here  I  would  not  swerve  from  my  duty,"  and  he 
withdrew  calmly  with  the  most  resolute  patriots.  Urged  by  the 
generals  about  him,  and  overborne  by  the  despair  of  all,  Malachowski 
signed,  against  his  will,  the  capitulation  that  surrendered  Warsaw,  as 
well  as  the  bridge  and  tete  de  pont  of  Praca.  The  Russians  in  return 
granted  the  Poles  an  armistice  of  forty-eignt  hours,  toevacuate  Warsaw 
with  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  equipments.  But  whilst  the  army 
was  retiring  on  Modlin,  taking  the  diet  with  it,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  on  foot,  the  Uussians,  once  in  possession  of  Praga,  au- 
daciously broke  through  the  terms  of  tlio  capitulation,  by  refusing 
egress  to  the  military  equipments.  Instead  of  joining  the  main  army, 
lUmorino  thought  it  nght  to  take  another  route :  he  was  obliged  to 
enter  Gallicia,  and  there  he  laid  down  his  arms.  Tlie  last  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Poles,  Rybinski,  marched  to  the  Lower 
VistuU,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  take  refuse  in  Prussia  I 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  set  foot  on  ihefrontiery  Dembinaki  suddenly 
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wheeled  round  with  the  rear-guard,  and  had  the  honoor  of  fiAg 
the  last  Polish  shot  against  the  Russians. 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  news  of  this  disaster  was  aimoiuioed 
in  France  by  some  cruelly  concise  lines  in  the  JUamtewr.  As  ii 
usual  in  great  calamities,  there  was  at  first  but  a  dull  surprise,  a  uni- 
versal stupefaction.  Not  one  of  the  thousand  busy  thoughts  of  the 
S receding  day  survived;  the  debates  on  the  promotions  <n  the  hon- 
red  days,  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  M.  B6tenfKr*B 
report  on  that  important  subject,  the  admirable  pamphlets  it  nad 
drawn  forth  from  M.  de  Cormenin — all  was  forgotten;  one  sole 
thought  filled  every  mind — Poland !  one  word  alone  was  on  evexy 
lip — Poland !  Business  was  suspended,  the  theatres  were  doeed  thi^ 
mght.  The  population — and  tnis  will  be  an  everlasting  honour  to 
the  country  in  luturc  ages — the  population  went  about  the  streets 
appalled,  silent,  and  as  if  overwhelmed  \mder  the  load  of  an  irre- 
parable humiliation.  We  French  had  all  ceased  to  groan  over  our 
own  misfortunes,  in  thinking  of  that  people  of  heroes  that  was  pe- 
rishing four  hundred  leagues  away  from  us;  and  we  were  all  amazed 
at  that  unparalleled  rancour  of  fortune,  which^  even  after  1830  and 
its  prodigies,  sent  France  another  day  of  Waterloo  I 

The  next  day  despondency  was  changed  into  race.  In  eveiy 
part  of  Paris  groups  were  formed,  in  which  the  public  fury  found 
vent  in  imprecations  and  threats.  Armourers'  shops  plundered,  and 
barricades  attempted,  for  some  days  gave  the  capital  the  aspect  of  a 
revolutionized  city.  In  all  the  squares,  along  the  quays  and  the 
boulevards,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  men  on  horseback  and  foot 
waiting  a  signal.  The  roll  of  the  drums  mingled  in  every  quarter 
with  the  shrill  voices  of  the  public  criers,  who  were  followed  by  the 
excited  people.  The  throng  hastened  to  that  garden  of  the  PalaiB 
Royal,  which,  ever  since  1789,  had  lain  in  the  path  of  every  revolu* 
tion;  and  the  Orleans  family  could  look  down  irom  its  dwelling  on 
scenes  like  those  which  had  ruined  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbona 
ibr  its  advantage.  But  this  time  the  soldiers  did  not  arrive  too  late; 
the  multitude  was  dispersed;  the  iron  gates  were  hurriedly  closed, 
and  unfortunate  men  were  laid  dead  on  the  spot,  struck  at  random 
by  the  swords  of  the  sergents  de  vilk.  During  this  time,  a  carriagei 
eagerly  pursued,  drove  rapidly  across  the  Place  Vendome,  and  two 
men  ^ot  out  of  it.  lliese  were  Sebastiani  and  Casimir  Perier. 
Tliey  nad  been  recoi;nised  as  they  left  the  office  of  foreign  aflbiif, 
and  the  people  was  liotly  exasperated  against  them.  Thus  pasmon, 
peril,  and  alarm,  went  on  increasing,  and  this  explosion  ot  public 
feeling,  even  in  its  exaggeration  and  Doyisli  violence,  argued  tne  in- 
competence of  those  narrow-minded  ministers,  who  pass  for  practical 
men  because  they  leave  out  of  their  calculations  all  the  sympathetio 
side  of  human  nature ;  mean  souls,  incapable  of  understanding  thai 
in  the  impulses  of  the  heart  is  found  the  most  potent  lever  of  policy. 
It  was  amidst  this  effervescence  of  public  feeling  that  the  sitting 
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of  the  19th  o{  September  began.  On  the  I61I1,  M.  Maugoin,  though 

ill,  had  given  notioe  that  he  would  question  the  minifltry,  and  he  has- 
tened to  fiilfil  his  threat.  Impetuous,  and  cloae  in  his  reasoning,  he 
overwhelmed  the  minietry  witn  questions  precise  and  oo^nt.  Why 
had  the  scandalous  and  barbarous  intervention  of  Prussia,  in  favour 
of  Russia,  been  permitted?  Why,  at  least,  had  not  the  same  thing 
been  done  to  save  Poland  as  the  Prussians  had  done  to  destroy  it  r 
Whv  had  M.  Sebastiani  cut  off  from  France,  by  the  recall  of  General 
GuiUeminot,  the  aid  of  Turkey,  and  the  means  of  sending  a  fleet 
into  the  Black  Sea?  Why  haa  haste  been  made  to  give  an  anti- 
French  solution  to  the  afiairs  of  Belgimn,  instead  of,  as  M.  Bignon 
had  said,  keeping  Belgium  disposable,  and  making  it  serve  as  a  ran- 
som for  Poland?  How  was  it  that,  in  spite  of  tne  formal  declara- 
tions of  the  minister  of  war,  the  French  army  had  so  soon  evacuated 
Belgium  ?     Was  it  true  that  a  courier,  sent  to  Warsaw  by  the  French 

fovemmont,  had  been  arrested  on  futile  pretexts  in  the  duchy  of 
^oeen,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  of  France?  Was  it  true,  and 
M.  de  Lafayette  Inelieved  he  had  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  Poles 
had  been  deluded  into  a  fatal  inaction,  by  holding  out  false  hopes  to 
them  that  negotiations  were  going  on  in  their  behalf;  and  that  in 
two  months,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  diplomacy,  they  should  enter 
again  into  the  great  family  of  free  nations?  And  M.  Mauguin  called 
on  ministers  to  furnish  precise  explanations  on  all  these  heads,  to 
produce  documents,  and  to  prove  otherwise  than  hj  vague  assertions, 
if  not  the  merit,  at  least  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of  their  policy. 
M.  Sebastiani  replied,  tliat  Prussia  having  confined  herself  to  fur- 
nishing the  Russians  with  aid  in  money,  provisions,  and  ammunition, 
such  an  intervention  did  not  constitute  a  ccuus  belli;  that  General 
GuiUeminot  had  been  recalled  because,  in  endeavouring  to  excite 
Turkey  against  Russia,  he  had  committed  the  triple  fault  of  endan- 
gering the  system  of  peace,  disobeying  his  instructions,  and  talking 
to  a  corpse  ;*  tliat  the  interests  of  France  were  sufficiently  guaranteed 
by  the  declaring  Belgium  neutral,  since  that  neutrality  could  only  be 
violated  to  the  advantage  of  France,  in  consequence  of  her  vicinity ; 
that  the  evacuation  of  tliose  countries  by  the  i  rench  troops  had  been 
a  point  of  good  Ikith  towanls  tlie  Confcfrcnce  ;t  that  the  arrest  of  the 

*  General  Guiileniinot  could  not  have  diaobeyed  hia  inntnictiona.  not  having  re« 
cciTctl  any.  The  truth  U,  and  thU  was  proved  aAcrwards,  the  initructions  of  whichT 
S^baatiani  ipoke  on  this  oocaakm,  were  only  Mnt  to  the  g«ienU  akmg  with  the  order 
rocalliny  him,  and  in  duplicate — ibm  Jirti  copy,  itraogu  to  tell,  did  not  arrive  in  Coo- 
•tAntinople. 

t  S^baatiani  added  (wo  quote  hla  own  worda):  **  What  did  the  miniater  of  wmr  tell 
you?  That  the  French  army  would  not  quit  Belgium  until  we  ahould  hare  received 
aaauranoe  of  the  independence  of  Belgium.  We  hare  reoei?ed  it.**— (See  Momitmr, 
Sept.  20,1831.) 

Now  the  following  are  the  terms  in  which  Karthal  Soult  had  eapreeied  himaelf : 
**  The  Duteh  army  haa  reodved  orders  to  retire  before  our  troopa.  Still  our  troopa 
do  not  return  on  tliat  aoeounL  For  it  ia  neccaaary  that  the  perftraaoce  shall  bav« 
corresponded  to  the  intention,  and  that  we  be  assured  that  theiv  will  be  no  return, 
bc^ro  our  troopa  come  back  to  Fraiioe.'*^See  Mcmikmr^  Aug.  14,  1891.) 

The  matter  then  in  ricw  was  not  the  aaauraoce  of  Belgian  indepeodeaoe,  Iwt  tht 
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courier  in  the  dachy  of  Posen  had  been  occasioned  only  by  aanatoiy 
precautions;  and,  lastly,  that  as  to  the  pretended  advice  ^ven  to 
Poland  by  the  French  government,  that  she  should  give  up  all  ofien- 
eive  war,  in  the  hope  of  being  recognised  in  two  months,  **  the  go- 
vernment had  never  said  any  thing  of  the  sort."* 

This  reply,  in  which,  moreover,  the  facts  were  incorrectly  stated, 
betrayed  miserable  weakness.  To  say  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
the  government  had  permitted,  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  an  indirect 
intervention,  which  it  denied  to  itself  at  Constantinople,  was  openly 
to  avow  the  inferiority  of  the  policy  of  France,  ana  to  encourage 
her  enemies  to  go  any  lengths  against  her.  As  to  the  neutrality  of 
the  Belgians,  it  was,  at  least,  a  curious  assertion,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  done  well  in  declaring  it  inviolable,  because  the  French 
could  more  easily  violate  it  than  any  other  power. 

From  the  shape  the  discussion  had  taken,  and  after  the  long  de- 
bates on  the  address,  all  argiuncnts  seemed  exhausted;  and  Genend 
Lamarque  could,  in  fact,  only  present,  under  the  pompous  forms  of 
his  clocjjuence,  what  had  been  already  said  over  and  over  again.  But 
M.  Thiers  found  means  to  freshen  the  discussion  by  starting  new  and 
unexpected  considerations.  Addressing  himself,  hrst  of  all,  to  those 
who  called  for  war,  on  the  principle  that  war  was  inevitable,  he 
proved,  what  was  actually  the  case,  that  the  powers  had  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  ability  to  engage  in  war.  Replying  next  to  those  who, 
like  M.  Bignon,  would  have  wished  to  see  the  salvation  of  Poland 
result  from  negotiations  ably  conducted,  he  went  into  the  question, 
whether  the  reconstitution  of  Poland  was  possible?  Poland,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  being  but  a  vast  plain  without  strong  frontiers,  the 
idea  of  reconstructing  it  would  have  been  chimerical.  Had  the  Re- 
public been  able,  witn  its  fourteen  armies,  to  effect  any  thinff  of  the 
kind?  The  cabinet  of  Versailles,  which  had  made  an  America,  had 
it  made  a  Poland?  Had  not  Napoleon  himself  halted  before  this 
painful  but  fated  necessity?  The  great  Frederick  would  never  have 
thought  of  that  famous  partition,  lor  sake  of  which  he  so  ably  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  interested  policy  of  Catherine  and  Kaunitz, 
had  he  not  recognised  the  impotence  of  Poland  to  serve  as  a  bulwark 
to  Europe. 

This  speech  made  a  deep  impression.  Lafayette  replied  to  it  with 
great  eloquence  and  spirit,  nicely  comminghng  urbanity  and  sar- 
casm, and  opposing  his  personal  recollections,  and  the  experience  of 

certainty  that  the  Dutch  would  not  return  to  Belgium:  for  as  to  the  independence  of 
Belgium,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Scbastiani,  minister  of  foreign  afRiirs  as  be  wu,  did 
not  know  that  this  had  been  recognised  long  before  the  Dutch  inrasion? 

*  General  I^ayette  having  asked  for  explanations  on  this  point  of  the  FbUsh  Le- 
gation, the  following  is  the  answer  he  received: 

••  We  hasten  to  assure  you, 

**  That  it  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  who  persuaded  us,  on  the  7th  oC  Ji^jT, 
to  send  a  mciisenger  to  Warsaw,  whose  travelling  expenses  ho  defrayed;  thai  the  ob- 
ject  of  this  message  was,  as  his  excellency  M.  le  Comte  Sebastian!  told  us,  to  induce 
our  government  to  wait  two  months  longer,  because  that  was  the  time  requisite  fbr 
tlie  negotiations." 
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his  age,  to  tlie  somewhat  jejune  erudition  of  the  young  orator  who 
preceded  him. 

But  the  important  part  of  Thiers*  speech  was  hardly  touched  on 
in  that  of  Lafayette,  although  this  verdict  pronoimced  against  PoHsh 
nationahty  was  a  political  dictum  without  foimdation  und  without 
grandeur.  When  he  pointed  out  Poland  as  destitute  of  frontiers, 
Thiers  had  not  considered  that  he  exhibited  her  not  such  as  nature 
designed  her,  but  such  as  she  had  been  made  by  perfidious  contri- 
vances and  the  sacrilegious  abuse  of  might.  Is  it  true  that,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  from  Khelson  to  Riga,  the 
Dniepr  continued  by  the  Dwina,  would  not  mark  out  a  lino  of  fron- 
tiers capable  of  protecting  resuscitated  Poland?  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  but  that  Poland,  constituted  as  she  ought  to  have  been,  with 
two  great  rivers  for  her  limits,  and  backed  by  the  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
would  have  been  a  barrier  against  Russia,  and  would  have  hindered 
her  from  overflowing  the  West.  Napoleon  had  clearly  perceived 
this;  and  not  stopping  short  at  the  petty  idea  that  Poland  would 
never  be,  with  regard  to  France,  other  than  an  advanced  guard  too 
far  removed  from  the  main  body,  he  had  set  down,  among  the  most 
cherished  schemes  of  his  ambition,  that  of  creating  another  France 
on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula,  a  France  strong  enough  to  resist  by 
herself  and  to  wait.  And  if  he  did  not  realise  this  plan  at  Tilsit, 
it  was  because  his  great  soul  already  brooded  over  the  design  of  real- 
ising it  in  Moscow.  As  for  the  Ivcpublic,  she  Iiod  full  occupation 
for  her  fourteen  armies  in  maintoimng  her  existence  in  defiance  of 
Europe.  The  crime  of  Frederick,  Catherine,  and  Kaunitz,  had 
been,  alter  all,  but  a  stupid  crime.  The  lost  Polish  war  sufficiently 
declared  this;  and  the  torrents  of  blood  shed  in  consequence  of  the 
partition,  the  extreme  terror  with  which  it  had  been  necessary  to 
keep  watch  over  its  abominable  results,  the  uncertainty  it  cast  upon 
the  future  prospects  of  tlie  three  participating  powers  ;  all  this 
abundantly  proved  that  atrocities  can  never  enjoy  impunity,  and 
that  acts  of  piracy  can  never  be  wise ;  that  time  and  space  swallow 
up  the  success  of  the  most  skilful  spoliators;  and  that  crime  is  al- 
ways folly.  And  then  there  was  no  ordinary  audacity  in  declaring 
a  nationality  impossible  which  had  twice  saved  Christendom,  and 
which  it  would  nave  assuredly  been  more  just  to  entitle  immortaL 
How  many  trials  had  it  not,  in  fact,  resisted?  How  often,  rising- 
again  when  it  was  thought  to  be  annihilated,  had  it  convicted  of 
impotence  the  warfare,  the  butcheries,  the  treacheries,  and  the  in- 
fernal macliinations  of  diplomacy  ?  What  then  was  requisite  to  de- 
monstrate the  vitality  of  Poland,  if  the  efforts  which  the  fifth  part  of 
that  Poland  had  just  made,  their  duration,  and  their  truly  prodi- 
gious energy  were  counted  for  nothing? 

Tlie  speech  of  M.  Thiers  was  therefore  in  rcahty  but  a  brilliant /ns 
d esprit,  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  self-contradiction  it  contained^ 
and  which  no  one  in  the  chamber  then  tliou^ht  of  exposing.  For 
surely  there  was  strange  imprudence  in  maintaining  on  the  one  haad 
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tliat  war  was  in  no  wise  to  be  feared,  seeing  the  temper  and  tbe  lesooroes 
of  the  several  powers ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  government 
had  done  right  m  sacrificing  every  thing  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  it. 
The  insurrectionary  spirit  continued  its  threateningdisplays  in  Paris, 
and  newspaper  polemics  assumed  a  tone  of  extraordinary  acrimony. 
In  announcing  to  the  chamber  on  the  16  th  of  September  that 
Warsaw  was  in  the  power  of  the  Russians,  S^bastiani  nad  made  use 
of  this  unfortunate  pnrasc.  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw;  on  the  19th  he 
let  fall  the  words,  that  1815  would  not  be  repeated  if  France  was 
discreet:  these  words  were  soon  caught  up  and  made  the  subject  of 
endless  and  indignant  comments.  Again  every  thing  conspired  to 
augment  the  weariness  and  tlie  irritation  of  the  troops,  who  were 
forced  for  several  dajs  together  to  bivouac  in  the  squares  and  open 
places.  Two  deputies,  Audry  do  Puyraveau  and  Labordi^,  were 
unable  on  leaving  the  chamber  to  pass  through  the  line  of  soldiers 
drawn  round  the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  even  after  they  had  made 
known  their  quality,  they  were  subjected  to  coarse  and  violent 
threats.  It  could  not  have  been  expected  that  all  this  angry  feeling 
should  not  have  its  effect  on  the  chamber.  *^  M.  Maugmn  longs 
for  a  riot!"  said  the  partisans  of  the  ministry;  and  he  with  his 
accustomed  audacity  nung  back  this  charge  upon  the  executive. 
The  two  parties  wanted  positive  proofs,  and  exposed  themselves 
with  equal  recklessness  to  the  hazard  of  being  unjust;  but  swelling 
passion  is  content  to  deal  with  appearances.  On  the  2l8t  of  Sep- 
tember Casimir  Perier  started  up  in  the  tribune.  He  ran  his  eye 
over  the  assembly  in  search  of  M.  Maiiguin,  on  whom  he  wished  to 
pour  forth  the  niU  vials  of  his  Avrath,  and  not  perceiving  him  he 
complained  of  his  absence.  He  plunged  into  the  fight  notwithstand- 
ing, and  indignantly  repudiated  the  charge  of  having  favoured  Ae 
Srogre5*s  of  riot,  declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  base  calumny.  M, 
lauguin  entered  the  chamber  just  at  the  close  of  these  vehement 
recriminations.  He  ascended  the  tribune  in  his  turn,  and  assuming 
the  attitude  of  an  assailant,  he  related  all  the  ministers  had  done  to 
excite  the  revolution  they  now  disavowed.  Spreading  out  pass- 
ports and  feiiilles  de  route  on  the  marble  before  him,  here,  he  cried, 
here  are  the  written  proofs  of  the  support  lent  some  months  ago  to 
the  Spanish  revolution  by  one  of  the  most  fervent  upholders  of  the 
ministry,  M.  Guizot.  Then  taking  the  members  of  the  cabinet  one 
by  one,  he  vehemently  demanded  what  they  severally  represented 
in  the  executive.  One  of  them,  M.  d'Argout,  had  been  tne  osten- 
sible negotiator  on  l)ehalf  of  Charles  X.  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  during 
the  three  days;  another,  M.  Casimir  Perier,  had  obstinately  refused 
his  signature  to  the  act  of  deposition ;  all  had  defended  legality  in 
July  whilst  the  people  was  fiorhting.  And  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  cabinet  abroad?  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  same  who 
had  stood  sponsor  for  legitimacy;  the  same  who  in  1814  had  signed 
the  degradation  and  the  ruin  ol  his  coimtry.  It  is  then  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Restoration  complete  and  bodily,  that  is  in  ofiice,  conti- 
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nned  Maugidn.  There  is  the  evil,  there  is  the  danger,  and  people 
come  and  try  to  frighten  us  with  the  republic  I 

During  this  implacable  inquisition,  which  was  every  moment  in- 
terrupted by  exclamations,  cheers,  murmurs,  and  flat  denials,  Casimir 
P&ier  writhed  in  his  place,  and  showed  every  mark  of  boiling  rage. 
In  casting  up  against  him  certain  mysterious  visits  he  had  made  to 
the  Hotel  de  Hollandc,  Rue  de  la  Ptdx,  M.  Maucruin  had  impru- 
dently given  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  himself  honour  on  the 
score  of  his  generosity.  Perier  related,  therefore,  with  eloquent  vi- 
vacity, that  an  imfortunate  woman,  who  bore  a  name  pre-eminently 
glorious  in  the  national  history,  had  come  to  France  with  her  sick 
son,  a  fugitive  from  Italy,  and  braving  the  cruel  laws  that  banished 
her  from  the  soil  on  wluch  Napoleon  had  reigned.  He  related  that 
this  woman  had  made  application  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  had  so- 
licited, for  some  days,  a  nospitality  not  beset  with  danger;  and  he 
avowed  that  the  ministry  had  not  nad  the  courage  to  be  inflexible 
to  her  intrcatics;  this  was  the  amount  of  his  crime.  The  avowal 
was  noble,  and  touched  the  feelings  of  the  assembly.  But  the  orator 
was  incapable  of  moderating  his  own  vehemence.  He  chose  to  assail 
his  enemy  with  the  language  of  invective ;  and  then  began  between 
theae  two  men  the  long  parliamentary  duel  that  consumed  the  life  of 
Casimir  Perier,  and  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  For  Mauguin  pos- 
•eased  over  Perier  the  superiority  of  disdain  over  violence.  To  the 
furious  bursts  of  his  enemy,  he  replied  sometimes  with  ironical  polite- 
ness, sometimes  with  an  icy  smile,  ever  the  accuser,  but  ever  con- 
temptuous and  master  of  himself 

These  conflicts  produced  a  strong  sensation  in  Paris.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  and  the  next  day  but  M.  Mau- 
guin's  attacks  on  the  ministry.  But  this  popularity  even  ruffled 
those  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  whose  opinions  most  nearly 
coincided  with  his  own.  He  had  demanded  an  inquiry;  the  minister 
moved  for  the  order  of  the  day;  the  order  of  the  day  was  voted. 
In  a  grave  and  measured  speecli,  delivered  by  Odilon  Barrot  on  this 
subject,  there  appeared  to  be  some  severe  allusions,  and  an  intention 
of  turning  away  the  gauche  from  the  paths  into  which  M.  Mau|^in*s 
impetuoaity  seemed  bent  on  forcing  it.  M.  Laurence  also  questioned 
the  ministers  on  domestic  aflairs,  and  he,  too,  was  met  by  the  order 
of  the  day.  It  had  needed  but  a  week  to  make  weariness  succeed 
to  exdtea  feeling  both  in  the  parliament  and  out  of  doors. 

The  fall  of  Poland  and  the  barren  etlervescencc  of  Paris  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  revolutionary  principle  in  Europe.  This  was 
manifested  by  tlie  new  attitude  assumed  bv  the  Conference  in  the 
disputes  between  Belgium  and  Holland.  William  had  openly  braved 
the  diplomatists  of  London ;  he  had  invaded  Belgium  in  contempt 
of  their  orders,  and  had  only  retired  before  the  French  bayonets. 
Subsequently  being  interrogated  as  to  his  designs  by  the  emisaariea 
of  the  Conferenoe,  he  rcpli^,  haughtily,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
make  known  hii  intentions.   It  was,  tberafiMe,  natiiial  that  the  Ooii* 
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fercnce  should  take  part  with  his  adversaries  against  him.  The  re* 
verse  was  actually  tne  case :  first,  as  I  have  said,  because  the  best 
way  of  making  the  powers  compliant  was  to  make  head  against 
them,  and  secondly,  because  the  last  events  had  transfenei  all 
moral  power  from  the  revolutionary  principle  to  its  opposite.  Hence 
the  treaty  known  under  the  name  of  Treaty  of  twenty-four  artklti. 

By  this  document  the  Conference  once  more  undid  its  own  work, 
and  on  this  occasion  to  the  advantage  of  Holland.  But  it  must  be 
remarked  that  in  this  new  shifting  of  the  sails,  in  this  scandalous  an- 
nulment of  the  treaty  of  the  eighteen  articles^  matters  were  contrived 
in  such  a  manner  tliat  French  interests  were  sacrificed.  The  follow- 
ing, in  fact,  were  the  bases  of  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles, 
signed,  October  15,  1831. 

As  for  the  apportionment  of  the  debts  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, the  conference  decided  that  those  which  had  been  contiuctcd 
during  their  union,  and  they  amounted  to  10,100,000  florins,  should 
be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  so  that  the  share  of  Bel- 
gium was  5,050,000  florins.  The  conference  also  burdened  the 
latter  country  with  the  Belgian  debts  contracted  before  the  union, 
and  which  formed  a  sum  of  2,750,000  florins,  to  which  it  superadded 
600,000  florins  as  an  indemnity  to  Holland  for  the  sacrifices  imposed 
on  her  by  the  separation.  This  decision  was  equitable  enough;  for 
if  on  the  one  hand  the  Belgians  could  contest  the  origin  of  the  debts 
anterior  to  the  union,  as,  for  instance,  the  Austro- Belgian  debt  created 
by  an  arbitrary  extension  given  by  William  to  tlie  treaties  of  Paris 
and  Lunevillc,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  the  Conference  did 
not  treat  Belgium  unfavourably  in  having  regard  to  the  proportiim 
of  taxation,  and  not  to  that  of  population  in  the  apportionment  of 
the  debts  contracted  in  common.  There  remained  to  be  considered 
the  indemnity  of  600,000  florins.  Now  this  was  not  too  much  for 
commercial  advantages  such  as  the  free  transit  towards  Germany 
through  Limburg,  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt,  and  the  navigation  of 
the  intermediate  waters  between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  commercial  and  financial  question  was 
not  settled  to  the  detriment  of  Belgium.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
territorial  question,  because  here  the  Conference  made  it  its  principal 
aim  to  revive  against  France  the  idea  that  had  led,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  to  the  formation  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

To  tliis  end  there  were  three  things  to  be  done,  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries  being  maintained.  1.  To  delare  Belgium  neuter, 
and  ^ve  it  tlic  northern  part  of  Luxembourg,  so  that  the  French 
frontier  from  Longwi  to  Givct  should  be  imprisoned  by  the  Belgian 
neutrality.  2.  To  secure  to  the  King  of  Holland  a  part  of  Luxem- 
bourg considerable  enough  to  make  him  remain  a  member  of  the 
German  Coniodcration.  3.  To  give  Holland,  not  only  what  it  pos- 
sessed in  Limburg  in  1790 — that  is  to  say,  half  of  Maestricht,  v  en- 
loo,  and  fifty-three  villages — but  also  all  the  territory  strctching 
out  along  the  Meuse  that  could  enable  it  to  acquire  stability  and 
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weight  as  a  continental  power,  and  to  form  a  strong  barrier  against 
France. 

All  this  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles;  and  the 
decision  was  come  to  unanimously !  Since  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  M.  de  Talle3rrand's  signature  had  never  been  wanting 
to  any  document  pernicious  to  his  country. 

Here  terminates  all  that  was  most  important,  heroic,  and  stormy 
in  the  European  movement  engendered  by  the  revolution  of  1830. 
To  the  most  huge  surge  and  swell  recorded  in  the  history  of  human 
agitations,  succeeded  the  calm  of  exhaustion,  and  universal  silence. 

A  victim  to  her  own  government,  France  had  nothing  before  her 
eyes  but  the  exultation  of  tlie  powers  hostile  to  her  glory  at  the  un- 
expected successes  they  had  acnieved. 

Frussia  saw  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  the  name  of  France  no 
longer  wakened  one  echo,  returning  peaceably  under  the  sway  of 
her  laws. 

Austria  was  re-assured  and  satisfied.  By  calling  forth  the  insiu-- 
rections  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Bologna,  the  revolution  of  July 
had  only  furnished  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  an  opportunity  of 
having  her  pretensions  >vith  regard  to  Italy  openly  and  strikingly 
recognised. 

England  had  during  the  whole  year  swayed  the  sceptre  of  diplo- 
macy, and  had  turned  to  her  own  advantage  that  Belgian  revolution 
which  fortune  seemed  to  have  sent  to  France  as  a  compensation  for~ 
her  losses  in  1815.  The  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  been  rejected  by  the  Lords;  but  the  indication  which 
this  rejection  excited  throughout  all  England  insured  a  speedy  vic- 
tory to  the  whig  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy  not  less  hostile  than  that 
of  the  torics  to  the  people,  to  France,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  world, 
but  more  adroit  in  cloaking  its  ill-feelings,  and  in  colouring  the  cal- 
culations of  its  selfishness. 

Russia  had  lost  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers  in  the  lust  cam- 

Enign,  but  she  no  longer  bore  in  her  bosom,  as  a  focus  of  rebellion, 
ving  Poland.  Besides,  her  sway  at  Constantinople,  far  from  having 
been  impaired,  liad  been  strengtliencd  by  the  blunders  of  France 
and  the  co-operation  of  circumstances.  For,  depopulated  by  the 
plague,  rent  oy  a  sort  of  religious  war,  menaced  by  the  revolts  of 
the  pachas  of  l^agdad  and  Scutari,  Turkey  was  more  and  more  tot- 
tering to  her  downfal.  To  the  reforms  of  Mahmoud,  the  true  be- 
lievers replied  with  conflagrations;  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pera  had 
recently  attested  the  hatred  borne  to  the  giaours  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  prophet.  And  during  this  time,  the  first  subject  of  tlie 
sultan,  his  rival  and  his  secret  enemy,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  reft)nner 
of  Egypt,  was  equipping  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  vessels,  raii»ing  an 
army,  and,  imder  pretext  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  wap 
preparing  to  invaae  Syria  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Porte. 

2l 
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Never  had  Turke j  been  more  imperioualy  bowed  beneath  the  yokb 
of  foreign  protection.  Now  the  recall  of  General  Gniilleminoi  had 
showed  her  how  inevitable  for  her  was  the  protectorate  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Constantinople  was  at  their  mercy. 

Such  were,  for  the  great  powers  hostile  to  France,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  of  J  uly,  and  their  dehght  at  their  incon- 
ceivable prosperity  was  equalled  by  their  astonishment. 

As  for  the  peoples  France  ought  to  have  protected,  they  were 
blotted  out  from  tne  map,  or  reduced  to  servitude.  The  countrr  of 
the  Poles  existed  only  on  a  foreign  soil.  Italy  was  no  longer  talked 
of.  The  apostolic  party  in  Spain  lorded  it  over  the  queen,  atinnh 
latcd  the  ferocity  of  Ferdinand,  and  avenged  itself  for  the  attempts 
of  Torrijos  by  nameless  cruelties.  An  insurrection  extinguished  in 
blood,  and  the  success  of  Count  Villaflor,  the  fortunate  champioa  of 
Donna  Maria,  had  exasperated  Don  Miguel,  and  put  the  dimax  to 
the  calamities  of  the  Portuguese  nation.  Hastly,  Belgium  thenceforth 
feeble  and  mutilated,  bent  beneath  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Con- 
ference, whilst  the  Kin^  of  Holland  {pronounced  threateninghainngoeSy 
and  seemed  a  second  time  to  call  his  people  to  arms. 

And  for  all  this  one  year  had  sufficed;  all  this  had  been  the  wwk 
of  some  men  without  genius,  grandeur,  prestige,  or  ability;  men  who 
had  no  other  foresight  than  fear  of  the  morrow,  no  other  profundity 
tlian  perseverance  in  the  love  of  eviL  Thus  selfishness  remained  tn- 
umpnant ;  in  presence  of  the  monarchies  ever  prompt  to  concert  toge- 
ther, the  insurgent  people  had  been  unable  eitner  to  come  to  a  mutual 
understanding  or  to  combine;  and  the  problem  of  the  communis  of 
interests  and  responsibiUty  among  mankind  at  large»  having  been  laid 
before  the  world  in  its  two  different  aspects,  had  been  determined  in 
a  miserable  manner.  To  add  to  all  these  adfflictions  the  cholera  had 
spread  over  Europe,  and  was  laying  it  waste. 

As  for  France,  guilty  of  having  neglected  her  appointed  task,  and 
having  suffered  violence  to  be  done  to  her  genius,  she  was  about  to 
be  more  rudely  smitten  than  any  other  nation.  In  their  love  of 
pexice,  which  accorded  with  the  sentiments  of  the  dominant  daas, 
and  with  their  interests  as  understood  in  a  narrow  and  paltij 
^irit,  the  French  ministers  had  violated  the  most  elementary  nodons 
of  political  science  and  the  rules  of  the  most  ordinary  prudence. 
Instead  of  presei  ving  peace  by  inspiring  the  powers  with  dread  of  war, 
tlu  jr  had  given  the  enemies  of  tne  Irench  tlie  means  of  impomng 
tlu  ir  own  will  upon  them  by  making  the  French  a&aid  of  them- 
selves. The  vicious  nature  of  this  policy  had  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  William,  who,  as  wc  have  already  said,  had  the  glory  of 
almost  dictating  the  conditions  of  peace  by  snowing  that  he  was  re- 
solved not  to  receive  them  at  the  dictation  of  others.  The  natural 
rcj-ult  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  c:ovemment  was  that  the  voice  of 
France  lost  all  weight  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and  that  her  diplo- 
macy fell  into  that  mcxorably  fatal  d^radation  which  ill-timed  oon- 
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cesnons  produce.  There  was  notliiiig,  even  to  her  conqueeta  in 
Africa,  but  was  destined  to  be  for  her,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
of  this  history,  a  source  of  errors  and  calamities. 

There  was  a  singular  pettiness  of  views  in  supposing  that  internal 
repose  would  be  purchased  by  dishonoiurable  weaknesses.  When  the 
passions  of  a  people  have  been  strongly  aroused,  men  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  combat  them  if  they  cannot  give  tliem  employment. 
Accordingly  France  was  about  to  be  alone  agitated,  whilst  all  the 
nations  around  her  had  sunk  back  into  motionless  inertness.  By  a 
just  and  memorable  expiation,  she  was  condemned  for  a  long  time  to 
come  to  trouble  that  gloomy  silenoe  she  had  suffered  to  be  established 
around  her;  and  the  generous  passions  which  were  everywhere  driven 
liack,  were  about  in  some  sort  to  recoil  on  her  and  be  converted  into 
tmnult  and  dvil  war.  I  will  narrate  these  woes,  these  disorders;  and 
it  is  ray  sinocre  desire  not  to  mingfe  too  much  bitterness  with  the 
recital  of  these  sufferings  and  humiliatiotts  <^  my  country;  for  the 
historian's  duties  are  austere,  and  it  is  imperative  on  him  that  he 
prceervo  an  xmimpamoned  rectitude  of  judgment 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Abroad,  the  French  government  had  accomplished  ita  task,  and 
all  that  was  left  for  France  was  to  crawl  through  the  changing 
scenes  of  the  obscure  part  which  had  been  asagned  it  on  the  stage 
of  the  world;  but  at  home,  ministers  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  terri- 
fic struggle,  through  the  disgust  inspired  by  the  systematic  subser- 
viency of  their  foreign  policy,  whilst  the  unfinished  constitution 
had  yet  to  brave  the  storms  of  public  discussion;  and  all  were  con- 
scious that  the  most  serious  difficulty  of  the  government  would  be  to 
secure  its  own  existence. 

A  year  had  slipped  away  before  the  legitimatists  had  recovered 
from  their  stupor.  The  time,  however,  scefned  to  have  arrived  for 
their  resuming  the  direction  of  public  opinion ;  to  which  they  were 
alike  encouraged  by  the  vacillation  of  the  party  in  power,  alter- 
nately truckling  and  threatening,  by  the  increasing  sufiering  and 
discontent  of  tne  people— a  discontent  exasperated  by  the  rcoollco- 
tion  of  their  recent  triumph,  by  the  disgraces  heaped  upon  the 
country,  and  its  subjection  to  the  caprices  of  the  foreigner  through 
the  very  extent  of  the  concessions  made  him.  Besides,  the  lemti- 
matist  party  was  rich,  and  supported  by  the  clergy;  and  might 
look  to  be  backed  in  iheir  boldest  undertakings  by  the  enthusiasts 
of  the  south^  the  gentry  of  the  west,  and  tlie  indomitable  and  fidth- 
ful  peasants  of  La  Vendee.     But  the  party  wanted  leaders. 

A  prey  to  the  feverish  excitability  and  loneliness  of  heart  which 
arc  the  canker  of  genius,  M.  De  Chateaubriand  loathed  mankind  and 
the  age,  and  groaned  beneath  the  burden  of  an  existence  which 
seemed  glorious  and  enviable  to  all  others.  I  often  saw  him  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  was  greatly  struck  with  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  spirits  under  which  he  appeared  to  labour.  A  sense  of 
inward  bitterness  mingled  wth  the  kindly  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance; he  smiled  with  an  effort,  and  then  sadly;  whilst  the  deep 
and  faltering  accents  of  his  voice  spoke  tlie  trouble  of  his  mind,  and 
liis  conversation  was  desponding  in  the  extreme.  Nor  was  this  to 
be  wondered  at.  Of  alltliat  had  once  been  to  him  objects  of  desire, 
of  liope,  or  of  belief,  not  a  vestige  remained ;  and  he  vainly  sought  to 
find  lood  for  liis  enthusiasm,  or  inspiration  for  his  genius,  in  tlie  relics 
of  the  mighty  wreck  which  he  had  sur\'ived.     With  the  ruin  of  the 
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nobility,  the  humiliation  of  the  crown,  the  degradation  of  religion, 
and  the  loss  of  liberty,  the  enchantment  which  had  coloured  hia 
existence  was  broken.  His  chivalrous  sympathies  were  outraged; 
and  he  felt  his  occupation  as  a  high-bom  gentleman  and  as  a  poet, 
gone.  The  only  solaces  for  his  wounded  spirit  were  wanting.  He 
required  brilliant  scenes,  noble  friendships,  or  ennobling  enmities; 
whilst  all  that  remained  of  the  dreadful  or  heroic  spectacles  enacted 
before  his  eyes  by  a  terror-struck  or  an  admiring  world,  were  some 
reminiscences  that  were  laughed  to  scorn.  There  are  epochs  when 
the  pride  of  strong-minded  men  can  wrest  satisfaction  out  of  suffer- 
ing, wlien  they  will  court  danger  with  a  kind  of  fearful  joy,  and 
find  a  consolation  for  anguish  in  hatred :  such  epochs  were  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  Empire  to  M.  De  Chateaubriand.  The  age  had  since 
become  narrow  and  coarse;  calculation  had  replaced  impulse;  the 
grave  cares  of  government  were  frittered  on  the  wretched  details  of 
ofEce;  sympathy  was  made  matter  of  calculation,  dislike  gave  way 
to  cunning,  and  so  dwarfish  had  all  become,  that  one  could  not  even 
hate  i^ith  credit  to  oneself.  After  the  victory  gained  in  July  over 
tlic  crown  and  the  nobles,  what  part  was  there  left  for  Chateau- 
briand to  sustain?  Tliat  of  a  partisan?  He  was  unfit  for  it.  Hia 
was  a  disposition  which  could  not  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  petty 
.details,  nor  satisfy  the  incessant  calls  of  business.  He  could  make 
large  sacrifices  and  rise  equal  to  great  emergencies;  but  could  neither 
stoop  to  use  vile  instruments,  nor  to  trsmSc  with  human  feeling*. 
So  far,  indeed,  his  friends  admitted  his  disqualifications  for  active 
life.  But  his  enemies  went  further.  They  refused  to  see  in  him 
any  of  the  qualities  of  the  statesman,  and  recalled  the  course  of  hia 
public  career — his  haughtiness  and  literary  reveries  when  at  the 
head  of  affairs;  his  contemptuous  indolence  whilst  the  court  was 
intriguing  around  him ;  the  embassies  which  he  would  have  had  under- 
taken as  so  many  pious  pilgrimages;  his  contempt  for  the  common- 
place routine  of  duty,  and  his  predilection  for  display;  and  his  lavish 
expenditure,  for  even  hi^j  own  fortune  he  had  wasted  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  a  poet  and  the  haughty  indifference  of  a  macmifico.  It  is 
true  tlmt,  viewing  the  matter  on  its  poetic  side,  M .  De  Chateaubriand 
would  willingly  have  undertaken  the  leadership.  He  would  haye 
delighted  to  climb  so  as  to  overlook  society,  and,  enlarging  his 
sphere  of  mental  virion,  to  employ  the  opportunity  to  witch  mankind 
by  imprinting  on  each  social  movement  tne  impress  of  his  own  poetic 
conceptions.  Nor  need  this  provoke  a  smile.  They  alone  mould  a 
nation's  destinies,  who  soar,  self-sustained,  above  the  common-pUcc« 
of  tl)e  million.  This  yrus  no  secret  to  Napoleon,  who  beguiled  hia 
hurried  intervals  of  leisure  by  the  reading  of  Ossian;  and  who  owed 
to  the  poetry  of  his  conceptions,  acts,  and  language,  much  of  that 
manellous  ascendancy  over   his   fellow-men,   which   testified   the 

irreatnc'ss  of  his  earthly  mission  far  more  clearly  than  his  victories. 
[t  was  not  Cbateaubriand*8  fkultt  as  a  statesman  which  stood  in  his 
.  way,  but  his  deficiency  as  a  partisan;  for  pwtj  self-knre.is  onlf 
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equalled  by  parfy  ingratitude.  Pkrty  ever  desiree  to  find  a  akve 
in  the  very  leader  whom  it  has  emulonsly  chosen,  and  imperioiisly 
rules  the  chief  it  seems  to  obey.  The  xealot  partisans  of  the  old 
dynasty  liad  never  foi^ven  Chateaubriand's  haviius;  been  mo- 
mentarily dazzled  ^vith  the  glory  of  Bonaparte,  on  Qa  wavering 
until  decided  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  D'Enghien  to  deadliest 
hatred  of  his  murderer;  still  less  could  they  overlook  Us  defence  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  his  share  in  the  glorious  three  days. 
Thus,  a  man  whose  imagination  inclined  him  to  delight  in  the  won- 
drous, who  was  gifWd  with  rare  and  various  endowments,  and  who  was 
susceptible  of  every  noble  impression,  was  reproached  for  not  having 
remained  insensible  to  the  fascinations  of  glory  and  the  triumphs  <x 
liberty.  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  hiad  occasion  to  reman  that 
party  is  a  despot  not  to  be  braved  with  impunity.  To  g|uide  it  re- 
quires a  blind  and  ignorant  fanaticism  or  a  servile  ambidon.  Seek 
to  enlighten,  you  repulse  it;  ask  it  to  be  just,  you  become  the  ob- 
ject of  its  suspicion;  serve  it  despite  of  itself,  and  you  exasperate 
it.  Such  were  the  chief  causes  which  consigned  M.  De  Chateau- 
briand to  a  compulsory  inactivity.  Such  is  the  age  in  which  one 
is  forced  to  explain  why  genius  is  silent,  and  power  powerless! 

As  for  M.  Berryer,  where  was  the  party  which  would  not  have 
exulted  in  having  him  for  its  leader?  in  whom  could  be  found oooi- 
bined  more  varied  elements  of  success,  uniting,  as  he  did,  inde&ti- 
gable  activity  with  singular  discernment,  an  extraordinary  power  of 
accommodating  himself  to  the  most  embarrassing  situations,  with  an 
inexhaustible  command  of  resources,  graces  of  language  and  man- 
ner, which  could  disarm  the  bitterest  hatred,  and  a  genius  whick 
poured  itself  forth  on  all  things,  and  drew  all  to  itself.  Never,  dither, 
had  any  man  swayed  so  absolutely  the  passions  of  his  heazen,  or 
xeignea  so  despotically  through  the  magic  of  eloquence.  There  wefe 
times  in  which  Mirabeau  seemed  to  revive  in  him;  yet  M.  Benyec 
was  powerless  to  aid  the  legitimatist  party,  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself;  firstly,  because  he  wanted  faith  in  his  political  creed;  se* 
condly,  because  his  finest  talents  were  shaped  by  the  feclincs  and 
habits  of  an  artistic  mind.  Plebeian  by  birth  and  education,  m  had 
made  himself  known  just  as  the  aristocracy  had  resumed  the  reins  of 
power  in  France,  was  felt  to  be  essential  to  it,  and  was  welcomed, 
never  to  be  parted  with,  on  the  self-abasing  but  prudent  principle  oom- 
men  to  all  aristocracies — a  principle  whidi,  in  England,  has  placed  a 
class  whose  birthright  is  pride  at  the  beck  of  Sir  Robert  Pteel,  the 
son  of  a  cotton-manufacturer  who  was  made  a  baronet  by  Pitt;  of 
Lord  Lyndliurst,  a  painter's  son;  and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
^rung  from  a  race  of  Irish  citizens.  Ushered  into  and  courted  in 
a  new  world  of  grace,  perfume,  and  harmony,  smiling  faces,  honied 
words,  and  all  the  elegances  and  witcheries  of  life,  there  is  no  deny-* 
ing  that  M.  Berryer  swallowed  the  gilded  bait,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  inextricably  caught.  He  had  panted  for  the  favour  of  courtly 
circles;  it  had  inspired  his  finest  bursts  of  eloquence,  had  stamped 
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his  success,  had  opened  to  him  a  vista  of  pleasures;  and,  transported 
"with  the  means  thus  gained  of  blending  aissipatioii  with  business — 
for  ho  was  not  one  who  cared  to  husband  his  powers — ^he  had  insen- 
sibly, but  irroYocablj,  pledged  himself.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  por- 
trait drawn  by  his  enemies;  and  how  else  explain  his  having  niade 
himself  the  bondslave  of  a  monarchy  whose  faults  he  vainly  de- 
plored, and  of  a  nobiUty  with  whose  obstinate  prejudices  he  could 
nave  no  sympathy — ^he,  a  man  of  the  people,  clear-sighted,  bold, 
manly  in  manner,  and  democratic  in  ieehng?  Thus  M.  Berryer 
likewise  stood  alone  amidst  his  party,  since  he  openly  professed  tole- 
rance, behaved  to  the  repubhcans  with  such  winning  delicacy, 
that  some  of  them  flattered  themselves  they  had  his  friendship,  was 
accessible,  agreeable,  or  useful  to  all,  and  did  not  hesitate,  m  his 
place  in  the  Chamber,  to  pay  homage  to  whatever  was  truly  great, 
whether  animated  by  the  recollection  of  his  country's  struggles  lor 
freedom,  or  at  the  image  of  France  saved  by  the  repute,  into  those 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  which  shake  an  auditory.  Never  did  he  appear 
to  more  advantage  tlian  when,  casting  off  the  chains  of  his  party,  ho 
stood  forth  in  tlie  tribune,  spoke  of  national  honour  betrayed,  a  people 
humiliated,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
Uis  flashing  eye,  the  air  of  liaughty  defiance  with  which  he  tossed 
back  his  head,  the  startling  tones  of  his  sonorous  voice,  the  action, 
alternately  majestic  or  threatening,  with  which  his  gesture  filled  up 
the  meanmg  of  his  discourse,  formed  a  perfect  picture,  and  the  whofe 
assembly  would  arise  in  involuntary  transport.  Next  day,  too,  tho 
party  upon  whom  his  triimiph  reflected  its  brightness,  durst  hardly 
whisper  its  dissatisfaction  with  his  vagrant  fancies.  Still,  these 
ephemeral  triumphs  were  all  which  M.  Berryer  could  achieve.  Men 
hurried  to  hear  him,  to  be  moved,  and  to  lorget.  Strange  orator, 
who  exercised  no  real  influence,  although  every  prepossession  was 
in  his  favour,  and  who,  in  his  futile  ommpotenoe,  played  with  men's 
passions,  but  could  not  direct  them. 

M.  Villele  appeared  to  stand  aloof.  Messieurs  deFitxjames,  H^do 
6e  Neuville,  ue  Martignac,  and  de  Noailles,  enjoyed  a  reputation 
which  they  turned  to  no  account,  and  left  the  fortunes  of  their  party 
to  chance.  But  the  weakness  of  the  party  really  sprang  from  its 
own  want  of  enthusiasm.  Change  was  neither  essential  to  it,  nor 
dofirable  to  its  leading  men.  To  becrin  a  revolution  in  such  a  stato 
of  things,  WIS  to  anticipate  defeat.  What  could  the  heads  of  the 
party  liope  for  moro  tlian  they  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  new  go« 
vomment?  Property  was  re«pecte<l,  birth  honoured,  the  past  treated 
witli  delicate  rc:«erve,  and  ancestral  recollections  flattered  rather  than 
discouraged.  What  had  a  man,  like  M.  Berr}'er,  to  whom  the  de« 
ii'ut  of  his  party  had  bnnight  no  diminution  of  fame,  reputation, 
pleasure,  or  luxury,  to  hope  for  even  from  the  poastflpion  of  power, 
which  always  brings  its  own  bitters  along  with  it;  or  how  coM  its 
atuinment  be  worth  his  risking  the  hawd  of  the  die?  Bitter  hatreds 
and  a^iring  hopes  an  the  material  of  levohitions,  aad  the  }-—^ 
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tists  had  little  to  hope,  although  they  had  no  lack  of  hate.  Among 
.them,  however,  were  some  youthful  spirits,  who  burned  for  action; 
and  whom  the  ironic  cry,  **  Where  were  you  during  the  three 
days?''  maddened  to  wrestle,  sword  in  hand,  with  circainstancefl 
which  they  felt  less  keenly  than  reproach.  Their  warlike  aspira- 
tions were  flattered  by  the  beauties  ot  the  former  court,  who  lonsed 
to  govern  a  kingdom  with  a  flirt  of  their  fan,  and  were  mortined 

Sast  endurance  at  having  been  jostled  out  of  their  places  by  city 
amcs.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  factitious  passions  and  of  the 
idle  cliat  of  coteries,  that  the  train  was  laid  which  was  to  convulfle 
France.  Many,  indeed,  saw  but  a  romance  in  an  attempt  which  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  civil  war.  Such  is  the  cruel  pride  of 
the  great  of  this  earth,  who  turn  the  very  miseries  of  the  people  into 
a  source  of  sacrilegious  amusement. 

All  know  the  history  of  La  Vendee  during  the  Republic,  and  are 
familiar  with^he  heroic  deeds  inspired  by  love  and  religion,  of  the 
peasant-soldiery  of  Cathelineau,  La  Rochejacquelin,  and  Lescure. 
To  this  quarter,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  loyal  devotion,' the 
royalists,  who  were  again  about  to  try  the  chance  of  arms,  naturally 
directed  their  attention.     In  fact,  geographically  considered,  the  d^ 
partmcnts,  L'Ouest,  Bretagne,  and  La  \  endee,  seemed  marked  out 
by  nature  as  a  stage  for  civil  war.      The  country  is  intersected  by 
cross-roads  and  by-paths,  where  death  awaits  the  soldier  who  wan- 
ders from  liis  ranks.   The  roads  are  bordered  by  steep  banks,  top{)ed 
with  hedges,  behind  wliich,  when  danger  is  at  hand,  a  host  of  silent^ 
invisible,  and  inevitable  foemcn  betake  themselves;  and  vast  are  the 
resources  afforded  to  a  band  of  resolute  partisans  by  the  wild  and 
broken  characters  of  the  soil,  in  parts  densely  wooded;    near  the 
const,    cut  by  canals  and  marshes  hidden  by  thick  and  matted 
rushes;  and  elsewhere  stretching  into  immense  phdns,  covered  with 
broom,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man.    The  enclosures,  too, 
which,  at  short  intervals,  separate  the  farms,  have  only  one  place  of 
entrance  and  of  exit,  which  is  carefully  masked  over,  and  which, 
being  known  to  the  inhabitants  alone,  afibrds  them  an  easy  means  of 
falling  suddenly  on  an  enemy,  overwhelming  him,  and  disappearing. 
Such  was  the  country  which  the  Convention  had  taken  upon  it  to 
subdue.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  simple,  energetic,  and  pious  people,  living 
on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  which  they  divided  with  their  seiffneurM^ 
to  whose  patriarchal  authority  they  had  ever  looked  up,  and  whick 
satisfied  their  desires  no  less  than  their  wants.     Their  priests  were 
held  in  especial  reverence  by  this  primitive,  crude,  and  somewhat 
bigoted  race.     Buried  in  the  solitude  of  their  wolds  and  heaths,  they 
were  unconscious  of  the  uproar  raised  areund  them  by  an  infidel  age; 
and  whilst  every  received  notion  had  been  shaken  or  overturned  in 
the  west  of  France,  prescriptive  usages  remained  with  them  intact, 
cherished  both  by  hereditary  feelings  and   legendary  gossip.     The 
Revolution  I'ulfilhng  its  destiny,  resolved  to  force  La  Vendee  into 
that  great  plan  of  imity,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  limited  to  iti 
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violences,  but  -wlicMse  benefits  will  be  recognised  bj  posteritj.  All 
know  what  then  took  place.  These  peasants,  whose  greatest  dread 
was  to  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  army,  displayed,  in  defence  of 
their  customs  a  warlike  heroism,  unequalled  save  by  that  of  the 
bluesj  their  opponents.  They  rushed  to  the  chateavx  and  forced 
the  gentry  to  put  themselves  at  their  head;  whilst  the  latter,  in 
their  turn  would  share  the  command  with  a  game-keeper,  and  abso- 
lutely chose  a  carrier  commander-in-chief.  Then  began  the  war,  a 
war  without  its  fellow,  in  which  peasants,  timiultuously  assembled, 
stood  their  ground  against  large,  brave,  and  disciphned  armies, 
whose  sombre  enthusiasm  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Europe. 
Thus  was  it  fated  that  the  power  of  prescriptive  usage  should 
exhibit  its  greatest  strength  whilst  change  was  working  its  wildest 
wonders;  and  certainly  one  of  the  not  least  touching  or  least  philo- 
sophical spectacles  of  the  age,  was  that  of  these  crowds  of  poor 
countrymen  throwing  themselves  on  the  republican  cannon  wnilst 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or,  after  some  hardly  won  victory, 
falling  on  their  knees  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  midst  of  their 
slaughtered  kinsmen,  to  return  thanks  to  the  God  whoiji  their 
fathers  had  worshipped. 

But  they  who  judged  by  the  past  of  what  might  be  expected 
from  La  Vend^^e  in  1831,  miscalculated  sadly.  An  interval  of 
thirty  years  is  too  short  a  breathing-space  to  allow  of  the  renewal 
of  so  romantic  a  struggle  as  that  begun  by  Cathclineau,  and  ended 
by  Georges  Cadoudal.  Georges,  the  millers  son,  the  brave,  the  loyal, 
the  devoted,  but  also  the  inflexible,  and  relentlessly  unforgiving, 
had  worn  out  the  West  by  the  chouannerie  of  which  he  was  botn 
the  hero  and  the  victim.  On  his  death.  Napoleon  had  disarmed  La 
Vendee  by  his  clemency ;  and  he  reduced  it  to  submission  by  the 
irresistible  ascendancy  of  his  genius.  Borne  over  the  world  in  the 
ranks  of  the  conauering  armies  of  the  Empire,  such  of  the  Ven- 
deans  as  had  su^^'lved  the  carnage,  returned  to  their  fire-sides,  mis- 
sionaries as  it  were  of  new  ideas.  A  change,  too,  had  come  over 
tlieir  country  through  the  progress  of  trade  and  the  sale  of  the 
national  property;  which  had  introduced  into  it  a  class  of  men 
whose  only  desire  was  xjuiet,  and  only  religion  interest.  The  ingra- 
titude of  the  Restoration  forwardc<l  the  work  began  by  the  cosmo- 
politan and  conquering  system  of  Bonaparte.  Fora^ottcn,  insulted, 
and  the  prey  of  calumnies  which  were  eagerly  circulated  by  the 
courtiers,  the  sons  of  the  numerous  royalista  who  had  died  for  the 
Bourbons  had  a  leisure  of  fifteen  years  to  learn,  in  the  bitterness  of 
want,  the  worth  of  kings  and  princes;  in  whose  selfish  estimate  a 
subject's  devotion  is  but  a  part  ol  their  revenue. 

Yet,  all  things  taken  into  account,  an  insurrection  was  still  pos- 
sible in  La  Vendee.  The  mercantile  spirit  prevailed  only  in  the 
towns  and  the  districts  through  which  the  main  roads  ran;  and 
was  but  slightly  felt  in  the  country  parts,  where  the  nobility  and 
clergy  maintained  their  old  influence.      This  influence  happened 
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to  be  exceedingly  dangerous,  owing  to  a  cause  of  discontent  special 
to  the  province,  and  which  proceeded  from  the  vigour — ^lawful 
imdoubtedly,  jet  only  to  be  safely  indulged  in  by  a  strong  go- 
vernment— wim  which  the  malecontents  had  been  pursued  anoe 
1830.  EbulUtions  of  hatred  and  revolt  were  the  consequence; 
and  the  younser  peasantry,  drawing  lots  for  the  chance,  fled  into 
the  vrooQSy  led  a  hard  and  wandering  life,  cherished  their  resent- 
ments in  common,  and  hardened  each  other  into  deadly  discontent 

All  danger  might  have  been  averted  by  a  wise  forbofirance.  But 
the  government  agents  forwarded  to  Paris  ridiculously  exaggerated 
reports.  Received  in  the  West  with  cold  disdain  hj  the  I^tima- 
tists,  who  declined  their  overtures  and  laughed  at  their  cit-liJce  im- 
portance, they  dissembled  their  wounded  self-love  imder  a  pretended 
zeal  for  the  public  service,  stooped  to  petty  persecutions,  stimu- 
lated the  government  to  brutal  measures,  and  lighted  with  their 
own  hands  the  fire  which  it  was  their  duty  to  extinguish.  Domi- 
ciliary visits,  by  driving  the  gentry  from  their  ch&teaux,  provided 
leaders  for  an  msurrcction,  which  had  already  been  largely  sup- 
plied \yith  soldiers  by  the  system  of  search  which  had  driven  the 
peasants  from  their  huts ;  and  these  formed  themselves  into  separate 
bands. 

Then  appeared  a  Delaunay,  a  Diot,  a  Alathurin  Mandar;  {ear- 
less adventurers  who,  equipped  with  a  musket  and  a  hunting  flask, 
and  accompanied  by  a  few  brave  and  active  ibllowcrs,  attacked  alike 
soldiers,  gendarmes,  and  the  civic  guards,  and  roamed  over  the  coun- 
try, at  one  time  skirting  the  woods,  at  another  lurking  amidst  the  tall 
broom,  dreaded  in  the  towns,  but  cordially  welcomed  at  the  solitaij 
farm-house. 

The  natural  sequel  of  these  partial  revolts  was  rapine.  Lawlefls  men 
Boon  joined  the  scattered  bodies  of  rojralists,  and  compromised  and 
dishonoured  them  by  their  excesses.  Government  took  good  cara 
to  confound  in  one  sweeping  denunciation  both  the  real  dbwrns  and 
the  odious  allies,  whom  they  had  not  only  disowned,  but  had  oa 
several  occasions  punished.  Kumour  soon  exaggerated  the  extent 
and  amoimt  of  tlie  disorders  committed,  and  the  most  sinister  re- 
ports were  circulated.  Fearful  tales  spread  from  mouth  to  month. 
A  cry  for  vengeance  bursts  from  town  and  village.  The  national 
guards  assemble,  arms  in  hand.  The  patriots  themselves,  thopgk 
hostile  to  government,  range  themselves  on  its  side  for  8ecuriqr^i 
cake.  ^^  Death  to  the  brigands !"  is  the  rallying  cry  of  the  alarmed 
and  enraged  citizens,  and  every  ehouan  on  whom  they  can  lay 
hands  is  butchered.  Bloody  reprisals  follow  the  bloody  executions, 
and  swell  the  scene  of  horror.  The  blow  is  struck;  the  pasnons  of 
men  are  let  loose,  and  civil  war  is  bcgim. 

It  was  at  this  fatal  crisis  that  the  Duchess  de  Bern  resolved  om 
leaving  Scotland,  and  on  proceeding  to  cheer  by  her  presence  the 
partisans  of  her  son.  The  resolution  was  an  accursed  one;  fbr 
Marie  Caroline  did  not  launch  into  the  career  of  the  conspirBey  to 
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effect  some  vast  project  of  social  reform,  or  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people;  and  she  should  have  asked  hers^  whether  she  was 
iustifiea  in  plunging  France  into  a  long  mourning  only  to  restore 
*li€r  to  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  as  jou  would  a  field  to  an  owner  who 
had  been  deprived  of  it.  Yet,  with  the  prejudices  which  she  had 
imbibed  from  the  cradle,  the  Duchess  de  Berri  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  see  the  criminality  of  her  design;  and,  besides,  her  Nea- 
poUtan  imagination  was  fired  with  the  thought  of  her  becoming 
another  Jeanne  d' Albrct.  The  idea  of  crossing  the  sea  at  the  head 
of  faithful  paladins;  of  landing,  after  the  perils  and  adventures  of  an 
unexpectea  voyage,  in  a  country  of  knights-errant;  of  eluding,  by  a 
thousand  di^^uises,  the  vigilance  of  the  watchful  enemies  through 
whom  she  nad  to  pass;  of  wandering,  a  devoted  mother  and 
banished  queen,  from  Iiamlet  to  hamlet,  and  ch&tcau  to  ch&teau;  of 
testing  humanity,  high  and  low,  on  the  romantic  side;  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  victorious  conspiracy,  of  rearing  in  France  the  ancient 
standard  of  the  monarchy — all  this  was  too  dazzling  not  to  captivate 
a  young,  high-spirited  woman,  bold,  through  very  ignorance  of  the 
obstacle  she  had  to  surmount;  heroic  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
through  levity;  able  to  endure  all  but  ennui,  and  ready  to  lull  any 
misgivings  with  the  casuistry  of  a  mother's  love. 

Charles  X«  had  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Lulworth,  where  he  re- 
aided  some  time  before  repairing  to  Holyrood,  an  act  confirmatory 
of  the  abdication  of  Rambouillet  Too  rudely  tried  himself  to  in- 
dulj^  in  illusory  dreams,  he  only  half-approved  the  warlike  projects 
of  his  daughter-in-law;  w1k>  haa  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiimily, 
the  mother  of  a  king,  a  minor.  He  trembled  at  the  notion  of  this  de- 
licate princess's  playing  for  the  last  stake  of  royalty  with  that  genius 
of  modem  revolutions,  whose  overwhelming  fiitality  had  crushed 
his  aged  self,  the  survivor  of  so  many  shipwrecks.  Nevertheless, 
he  consented  to  authorise  the  enterprise  ot  the  daring  mother  of 
Henry  V.,  and  even  named  her  regent;  but,  more  anxious  than 
wise,  he  gave  her  as  her  counsellor  the  Duke  de  Blaoas,  to  whom 
he  entrusted  several  orders  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the  r^^ncy. 

There  was  a  doubt  whether  the  duchess  should  land  in  the  west 
or  the  south;  but  it  was  not  long  in  being  decided.  The  Vendean 
royalists  who  had  been  deputed  to  Holyrood,  had  displayed  a  cafan 
and  (jualified  devotion;  wlicreas  the  deputies  from  the  sooth  had 
exhibited  an  enthusiastic  ardour  in  tlicir  loyal  invitationB.  Hence 
it  %vas  settled  that  the  duchess  should  first  repair  to  Italy,  where  she 
mi;rht  concert  her  plans  in  safety;  and  Marseilles  was  fixed  upon 
bei'orehand  as  the  point  where  she  should  land  in  France. 

Marie-Caroline  set  out  then  by  way  of  Holland,  and  passing 
tlirough  Mentz,  Tyrol,  and  Milan,  reached  Genoa.  She  travellea 
under  the  title  of  the  Countess  de  Sagaiuu  The  recepUon  which 
she  cxpericnoed  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert,  was 
timid,  pnideal,  and  vqjulated  hj  poUliGal  oooaidenitioiis.    He  pie- 
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tended  to  be  deceived  by  the  incognita  she  observed;  nor  did  he:re- 
quest  her  to  leave  his  dominions  until  remonstrated  with  by  the 
French  court,  which  had  been  apprised  of  her  arrival  by  its  consuli 
and  he  softened  the  request  by  every  mark  of  kindness  and  of  sym- 
pathy in  private.  He  did  more;  since,  to  forward  an  enterprise  to 
which  he  heartily  wished  success,  although  he  durst  not  own  it,  he 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  duchess  a  million  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  the  noblemen  of  his  court,  under  pretence  of 
paying  debts  contracted  in  his  youth. 

The  Duchess  de  Berri  withdrew  from  Genoa  into  the  dominions 
of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who  gave  her  a  very  gracious  reception, 
and  assigned  to  her  use  his  palace  of  Massa,  wmch  was  seated  about 
a  league  from  the  sea.  Here  were  laid  all  the  plans  of  the  le^ti- 
matist  conspiracy  which  threatened  France. 

But  these  intrigues  could  not  be  kept  so  secret  that  nothing 
should  transpire.  Casimir  Perier  took  the  alarm,  and  despatched  an 
emissary  to  report  on  the  state  of  tilings  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. 

The  following  was,  at  this  period,  the  state  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  south. 

Bordeaux  contained  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  workmen  out  of 
employ,  whom  famine  made  ready  for  revolt.  The  raw  and  manu- 
factured silks  of  Nismes  had  sustained  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
market ;  and  from  the  inflammable  character  of  its  population,  pro- 
duced by  the  religious  animosities  which  had  so  long  arrayed  Pro- 
testant and  Cathohc  against  each  other,  a  commercial  crisis  was  more 
formidable  there  than  elsewhere.  Avignon  was  suffering  from  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  madder;  and  the  well-known  vena- 
lity of  a  cx^rtain  portion  of  its  citizens  might  warrant  the  highest 
hopes  in  the  legitimatists.  Montpellier,  an  agricultural  town,  and  % 
large  consumer  of  wine,  complained  bitterly  of  the  additional  excise; 
.  the  remembrance  of  the  Restoration  was  unallied  there  with  any 
.feeling  of  ill-will;  and  the  inhabitants,  unconverted  to  liberalisiDt 
asked  themselves  what  benefit  they  had  derived  from  a  revolution 
based  on  liberal  ideas.  Lyons,  the  capital  of  the  south,  was  plunged 
in  an  abyss  of  misery.  Politics  were  little  thought  of  there;  but  the 
frightful  distress  which  prevailed  amongst  its  numerous  silk  weaveie 
threatened  some  horrible  catastrophe.  Marseilles  was  very  dif- 
ferently circumstanced,  and  enjoyed  a  prosperity,  which  from  its 
vicinity  to  Algiers,  enriched  by  peace,  was  likely  to  increase.  Yet 
here  the  multitude  were  secretly  incited  to  insurrection  both  by  the 
clergy,  who,  despite  their  faults,  preserved  their  ascendancy,  and 
by  the  nobility,  who,  although  fallen,  had  not  yet  lost  all  their  in- 
fluence on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  enterprise  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri  was 
rather  hazardous  than  foolish.  When  the  people  of  a  country,  over 
which  thQ  storms  of  revolution  have  swept,  are  unhappy  and  unde- 
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ceivedf  the  career  lies  open  to  pretenders;  and  when  a  gorernment 
forects  to  be  paternal,  it  puts  up  the  crown  to  compedUon. 

But  though  the  chances  of  the  legitimatist  party  had  been  greater, 
it  could  have  turned  them  to  no  account,  for  it  was  torn  bj  divi- 
sions. 

"  Why  delay,"  said  the  chivalry  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri;  "  why 
delay  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenging  this  revolution 
which  has  struck  and  which  insults  us?  France  suffers;  Europe 
threatens.  Between  the  republican  passions  which  growl  at  the  very 
foot  of  his  usurped  throne,  and  the  powers  which  desire  him  as  their 
vassal  or  hold  him  for  their  foe,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans  has  no 
other  dependence  than  upon  the  toleration  ef  a  sceptical  bour- 
geoisie, absurdly  jealous  of  its  dignity,  attached  to  its  chance  king 
neither  by  the  sacred  bond  of  prescriptive  usage  nor  by  that  of  here- 
ditary attachment,  and  which  will  hail  us  as  its  masters,  when  on 
the  day  of  victory  we  shall  promise  it  rest,  safety,  and  security  from 
all  further  shoclcs.  Can  there  be  a  more  auspicious  moment  for 
delivering  battle?  The  various  parties,  o&pring  of  the  revolution, 
eye  each  other  measuring  their  respective  strength,  and  long  to 
destroy  or  be  destroyed ;  ambition  pants  for  the  contest;  opposing 
interests  Jostle  in  increasing  confusion;  commerce,  so  prosperous 
three  or  K>ur  years  since,  is  one  gigantic  bankrupt ;  famine  secures 
us  the  aid  of  the  lower  classes;  and  if  invasion  attack  our  frontiers, 
the  insult  will  make  the  country  ours  both  to  govern  and  to  de- 
fend:— why  delay?" 

On  the  contrary,  others  of  the  legitimatists  thought  that  haste 
would  ruin  all ;  and  that  the  preferable  course  was  to  wait  for  diffi- 
culties to  increase  round  the  new  throne,  and  for  the  usurping 
fovcmment  to  abuse  its  apparent  victories,  which,  like  those  of 
yrrhus,  would  end  in  inevitable  ruin.  They  argued  that  govern- 
ments are  the  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies;  that  when  they  die, 
they  die  by  their  own  hands;  that  to  fight  the  battle  in  parliament 
was  the  shortest  and  safest  road  to  success ;  that  to  draw  the  sword 
would  be  to  hazard  the  rallying,  through  a  sense  of  common  danger, 
all  the  enemies  of  the  former  dynasty,  who  were  now  divided;  that 
civil  war  would  give  birth  to  dreadful  animosities;  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  to  raise  the  throne  of  Henry  V.  on  a  foundation  of  blood; 
that,  besides,  the  opportunities  of  the  time  were  not  so  brilliant  as 
they  appeared  to  younij  minds;  that  the  South  was  divided  by 
opposing  feeUngs ;  tliat  La  Vendee,  held  in  check  by  fifty  thousand 
soldiers,  had  not  the  same  incentives  to  insurrection  which  aroused 
it  in  1792;  and,  finally,  that  tlie  fate  of  the  monarchy  was  not  to  be 
staked  on  a  single  hazard. 

This  was  the  tenor  of  the  language  of  men  who,  like  M.  de  Pas- 
toret,  enjoyed  ample  wealth;  w-lio,  like  Chateaubriand  or  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  had  reputation  at  stake ;  or  who,  Ukc  M.  de  Berry er,  feared 
to  jeopardize  a  brilliant  career.  ITieir  advice  to  their  party  was  evi- 
dently counselled  by  prudence,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  greater  uum- 
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"ber  of  them  was  indisputable;  bnt  ^tlsm  is  ever  at  the  bottom  o( 
the  wisdom  of  humanity,  and  there  is  in  the  bosoms  of  us  all  a  mjt* 
terious  dictator  who,  without  our  consciousness,  prompts  our  speech 
and  rules  our  actions.  Feeling  of  this  kind  originated  the  forma* 
tion  of  royalist  committees  In  raris,  in  the  view  of  restraining  the 
impetuoeltj  of  the  loyal  provincials.  These  committees  consisted  of 
the  leading  personages  of  the  party;  and  their  expectant  policy  was 
ablv  supported  in  the  Gazette  de  rrance^  edited  by  MM.  de  Grenoudo 
and  deXourdoudx. 

Meanwhile,  M.  de  Charette  had  arrived  in  La  Vendee  to  take 
the  conduct  of  the  insurrection,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Duchess  de  Berri.  His  first  step  was  to  summon  to  la 
Fetalh(}re,  near  Remouill^,  the  leaders,  whose  coimtenance  was  in- 
dispensable to  him.  The  meeting  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1831;  and,  among  the  fourteen  present  was  the  Countesi 
Auguste  de  La  Rochejacquelin.  The  discussion  was  long  and  ani- 
mated. M.  de  Charette  began  by  laying  before  them  the  instructioiis 
which  he  had  received  from  Massac,  and  which  were  couched  in 
contradictory,  or,  at  least,  in  controvertible  terms;  since,  on  the  one 
hand,  La  Vendee  was  summoned  to  take  up^  arms  onlv  in  case  of 
success  in  the  South,  of  a  republic  being  proclaimed,  or  of  foreign  bt* 
vasion,  whilst,  on  the  other  mmd,  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  rising 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  jgeneral  officers.  M.  de  Chaiett^ 
own  opinion  was  that  La  Vendee  should  not  wait  for  intelligence 
of  the  success  of  Madame  in  the  South,  but  that  the  movement  would 
be  simultaneous  in  both  Quarters;  and  this  was  the  advice,  too,  of 
the  Countess  Auguste  de  La  Rochejacquelin,  who  supported  it  with 
the  eloquent  feehng  peculiar  to  the  sex.  However  the  more  guarded 
opinion  prevailed;  and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  nine  to  five 
tliat  the  West  should  not  declare  itself  until  after  the  submisnon  of 
the  southern  provinces,  unless  France  should  be  invaded,  or  Paris 
proclaim  a  republic. 

But  whilst  the  nobility  were  thus  discussing  the  means  of  rcstorinp 
the  ancient  regime,  the  bourgeoisie  were  preparing  to  complete  Hnar 
triumph  by  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  and  by  the  I^al 
proscnptlon  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  state  of  affairs  was  critical;  and  there  was  no  dominant  or 
well  defined  power  to  regulate  the  crisis.  Li  the  eyes  of  the  people 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  neither  the  charm  of  authority  bril- 
liantly usurped,  nor  the  Influence  of  an  incontestably  legitlnute 
power.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  was  decried  and  powerless;  and  the 
universal  feeling  was  to  deprive  it  of  its  very  principle  of  existence 
by  cutting  off  the  right  ol  descent.  Lastly,  royalty,  isolated  and 
imeasy  at  the  summit  of  this  unsteady  social  fabric,  wanted  splendour 
as  well  as  the  defences  which  should  circle  a  throne. 

It  was  the  mistake  of  Louis  XI.,  and  still  more  that  of  Louis 
Xiy.y  to  believe  that  royalty  could  support  itself  without  being 
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hmi  on  a  powerful  arifltociacy.  Now  the  monaichy  which  is  not 
iMuqwnrtea  wAth  an  arietociatical  body  must  either  keep  the  swoid 
■dHtthed  Sox  constant  use,  or  the  treasury  open  fiar  constant  oor* 
Wif6om  oppnanve  if  it  is  absolute,  if  under  check,  demoralising, 
lit  silW  mode  cf  government  must  beef  uncertain  duration;  since, 
k  die  one  case  authority  purchases  security  by  degradation,  and,  ixi 
As  other,  it  cannot  i^grandise  without  cxhaustinj^  itsel£ 

Thua  the  ccmstitution  inflicted  by  ij^orant  sophists  on  France  in« 
voked  an  impossibility;  since  to  desire,  as  the  bourgeoisie  did,  to 
oonibine  a  livrng  monarchy  with  a  dead  aristocracy,  vras  neither  more 
or  less  than  to  want  the  nead  to  live  apart  from  the  body;  and  so 
midele  was  their  hallucination  tliat  they  were  jealous  of  an  here- 
ditey  peeraffc,  that  is  to  say,  after  haying  annihilated  feudalism  they 
pmKiea  its  uiadows. 

It  k  true  that  amon^  the  leaders  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  some, 
and  espeoally  MM.  C4isimir  Perier,  Royer  Collard,  Guizot,  and 
Ihien,  who  did  not  adopt  the  general  teeling  with  regard  to  an 
hereditary  peerage;  but  their  objections  were  too  inconclusive  to 
have  any  weight  Acknowledging  the  reasonableness  of  the  over- 
throw  of  feud^ism,  how  coidd  they  prove  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  symbol  when  they  had  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the  sub* 

At  all  events  the  revision  of  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  char* 
ler,  relative  to  the  constitution  of  the  peerage,  was  clamoured  for 
from  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  anxiety  was  imiversaL  (to- 
Tanment  found  itself  forced  to  decide,  and  Casimir  Pi^ricr  submitted 
to  parliament  a  motion,  in  proposing  which,  after  having  expatiated 
oo  the  advantages  and  even  the  necessity  of  the  law  of  descent,  ho 
concluded  by  saying,  *'  I  move  the  abolition  of  hereditary  pccTmge." 

Hus  conclusion,  preceded  as  it  had  been  by  arguments  directed  to 
gainsay  it,  did  no  honour  to  Casimir  Perier,  and  proved  how  little 
true  courage  tliis  haughty  man  possessed.  To  despise  popular  ap- 
plause, when  indemniiieu  by  the  flattery  of  the  nchest,  most  en« 
tightened,  and  most  important  body  in  the  state,  is  but  a  petty  sacri- 
fice, of  which  the  most  vulgar  minds  arc  capable ;  but  it  is  tlie  mark 
of  superior  natures  to  resist,  for  the  truth  s  sake,  tlie  allurements  of 
popularity  at  tlie  hands  of  the  reputed  elite  of  the  nation.  Proud 
enough  to  brave  the  distant  inurmiirings  of  popular  discontent, 
Caj-imir  Perier  hud  not  the  loftiness  of  heart  to  dare  tlie  resentment 
of  the  bourgeoisie. 

A  committee  having  been  appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  examine  tlie  projMitfition  submitted  to  it,  M.  Bercnger  presented 
on  the  19th  of  Si'ptembcr  an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject,  and 
on  the  30th  the  debate  began. 

Here,  however,  the  question  arose  whether  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, in  deciding  on  the  fate  of  the  peerage,  acted  as  a  constituent 
and  sovereign  power,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the  peers  to  ratiij 
tlie  supreme  sentence  about  to  be  passed  on  them. 
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Legally  and  logically  considered  this  was  an  insurmountable 
difficulty ;  since,  after  tlie  revolution  of  July,  the  new  government  had 
constituted  itself  in  violation  of  every  principle.  To  ask  the  peerage 
to  consent  to  the  loss  of  the  most  precious  of  its  privileges,  was  to  run 
the  risk  of  a  frightful  conflict  between  the  three  estates,  and  to  expose 
the  state  itself  to  a  shock.  To  do  without  the  consent  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  was  to  arrogate  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  cha^ 
racter  of  a  constituent  assembly.  Was  it  so?  M.  de  Cormenin,  in 
a  celebrated  pamphlet,  proved  the  negative  with  singular  vigour 
of  style  and  reasoning.  "  Constitutions,"  he  argued,  "  must  precede 
laws ;  consequently,  national  assemblies  (les  congres)  must  precede  the 
formation  of  representative  bodies  (chambres).  Who  appoint  national 
assemblies?  The  people.  Who  chooses  representative  Dodies?  The 
electors.  These  are  the  true  principles;  now  to  apply  them.  Have 
the  French  people  called  a  national  assembly  ?  No.  Has  a  national 
assembly  passed  the  charter?  No.  Who  did  then?  A  few  deputies. 
Who  gave  them  authority?  A  few  electors.  And  who  nominated 
the  electors — the  people?  No.  ^Vhom  did  they  represent — ^the 
people?  No.  If  a  national  assembly  were  necessary  to  organize  the 
charter,  is  not  a  national  assembly  necessary  for  taking  into  conade- 
ration  a  modification  of  tlie  charter.  If  the  chamber  of  1830  excused 
its  usurpation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  by  alleging  the  neces- 
sity of  the  circumstances,  can  the  chamlx^r  of  1831  advance  the  same 
necessity?  And  if  it  cannot,  we  do  not  ask  what  right  it  has,  but 
what  pretence.  It  is  useless  to  tell  us  that  the  electors  have  given 
it  authority.  We  grant  its  legislative,  we  deny  its  constituent  au- 
tliority.  One  cannot  give  what  is  not  one's  own.  Are  the  electozs 
the  people?  Are  a  hundred  thousand  citizens  thirty-three  millions  of 
men?" 

This  pamphlet  which  appeared  in  the  Courier  Frangau,  and  in  the 
National,  had  a  powerful  effect;  and  by  replying  to  M.  de  Cormenin 
in  the  Journal  des  Dehats,  MM .  Devaux  and  Keratry  only  provoked 
rejoinders  from  a  formidable  antagonist  which  served  to  snaJce  public 
opinion. 

The  orators  who  declared  themselves  against  an  hereditary  peerage 
were  M.M.  Thouvcnel,  Lherbette,  Audry  de  Puyraveau,  Marachal, 
de  Brigodc,  Tardieu,  Daunou,  Bignon,  Viennet,  Eusebe  de  Sal- 
vcrte,  Marshal  Clauzcl,  Generals  Lafayette  and  Thiard,  Odilon 
Barrot,  and  de  Rcmusat.  Its  champions  were  M.M.  Thiers,  Guizot, 
Berryer,  Keratry,  Jars,  and  Roycr  Collard.  The  debate  lasted  many 
days,  and  was  animated  and  brilliant ;  yet,  nevertheless,  was  inferior 
to  its  subject,  the  vastest  which  can  occupy  the  attention  of  man. 

In  whatever  way  the  peerage  be  considered,  said  the  enemies  of 
the  hereditary  principle,  the  law  of  descent  will  be  found  to  be  useless, 
dangerous,  ana  fatal.  Regarded  as  a  legislative  assembly  it  ought  to 
be  protected  from  the  intrusion  of  the  ignobly -minded,  tuo  unpatrioticy 
and  the  untalcntcd.  There  is  no  higher,  more  diflicult,  or  more 
important  function  than  that  of  framing  laws;  and  what  madness  to 
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leave  to  chance  the  care  of  providing  us  with  l^pdatorsl  How 
puerile  and  how  criminal  the  imprudence  which  rejects  beforehand 
citizens  recommended  by  their  merit  alone,  and  entrusts  the  control 
of  our  destinies  to  an  assembly  composed  of  the  first  comers !  Here- 
ditary monarchy  we  can  understand,  since,  however  imbecile  the  king, 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  responsible  minister  to  answer  for  him. 
England  was  never  more  powerful  or  greater  than  when  Pitt  was  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  although  its  sovereign  was  bereft  of  reason;  but 
where  is  the  remedy  for  the  inefficiency  of  an  assembly  found  imequal 
to  an  emergency?  If  we  regard  the  peerage  as  a  check  on  the  other 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  it  snould  still  be  our  object  to  abolish  the 
hereditary  principle,  which  by  securing  it  an  independent  existence, 
gives  it  a  special  interest  to  defend,  and  so  renders  it  liable  to  the 
most  dangerous  prepossessions.  The  pride  of  man  finds  greater  satis- 
faction in  originating  than  in  stopping  a  movement;  since  action 
presupposes  Uberty,  tnat  is  to  say,  power,  whilst  resistance  argues 
necessity,  that  is  to  say,  weakness.  Now  what  is  true  of  an  inoivi- 
dual  is  a  fortiori  true  of  an  assembly  of  men ;  and  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  moderator  to  lose  sight  of  his  functions,  and  to  employ  in  action 
the  weapons  which  he  has  received  for  the  purpose  of  resistance.  It 
may  be  accounted  certain  that  a  power  devisea  as  a  check,  disdains 
its  mission.  When  strong,  it  gives ;  when  weak,  it  follows  impulsion. 
The  lessons  on  this  point  furnished  by  the  Long  Parliament  are  all 
in  all  instructive.  Could  the  House  of  Lords  check  the  course  of 
the  Ck>mmons?  It  wished  to  save  Stafford,  yet  pronounced  sentence 
of  death  upon  him.  It  wished  to  preserve  their  seats  for  the  bishopf, 
yet  voted  for  their  exclusion.  It  desired  peace  yet  voted  for  civil 
war.  How  vain  the  idea  of  balancing  against  each  other  an  here- 
ditary cliamber  and  an  elective  chamber,  in  the  hope  of  check- 
ing the  progressive  spirit  of  society :  it  is  like  placing  an  aristo- 
cracy in  the  bosom  of  a  republic !  Rather  let  us  recall  the  an- 
cient strife  between  the  patncians  and  the  plebeians,  between  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  wnich  legalized  usurpation,  and  the  edicts 
of  the  people,  which  legalised  violence;  a  strife  which  so  long 
consumed  the  Roman  empire.  Tlie  notion  of  averting  such  a  conr 
test  through  the  agency  of  a  monarchy,  which  shall  mediate  between 
the  two,  is  preposterous.  In  the  face  of  an  elective  assembly,  the  in- 
terest of  an  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  an  hereditary  peerage  is 
identical.  At  the  best,  it  will  be  a  war  of  two  against  one;  and  the 
result  of  our  scheming  will  have  been  but  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders. On  the  contrary,  granting  that  the  hereditary  peerage  has 
a  will  of  its  own,  how  subdue  this  will,  when  braving  at  once  the 
elective  chamber  and  the  throne,  it  sliall  obstinately  stand  in  the  way 
of  desirable  innovations?  By  swamping  it  witli  a  batch  of  new 
peers?  Adieu,  then,  to  all  respect  for  it  and  to  all  its  independence: 
it  merges  the  moderator  in  the  slave.  But  now  to  look  at  the  peer* 
age  as  a  representative  body; — with  what  interests,  in  a  state  of 
society  bom  of  revolutions,  can  the  principle  of  political  inheritance 
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assimilate?  Are  not  fiefs  abolished;  is  not  feudalism  extinct;  is  not 
nobility,  Trhicli  no  longer  transmits  its  functions  but  only  its  titles^ 
•for  ever  discredited ;  have  we  in  France,  as  in  England,  a  higher 
class,  who  have  joined  "Nvith  the  people  a^nst  monarohicd  oppres- 
.sion,  and  who  have  so  acquired  a  title  to  tne  respect  of  future  gene- 
rations; have  we  anything  in  France  which  approximates  to  the  re- 
lations of  patron  to  client,  of  landlord  to  tenant?  An  hereditaiy 
peerage,  then,  is  in  a  false  position,  since  it  represents  no  national 
interest,  and  keeps  alive  the  recollcctionB  of  that  odious  maas  of 
privileges  against  which  the  people  rose  in  1789  as  one  man.  Do 
you  count  the  universal  dislike  of  the  hereditary  peerage  whick 
now  exists,  of  no  moment?  What  more  would  you  have  then  to 
prove  its  manifest  disagreement  with  the  tendencies,  progress,  and 
manners  of  the  age?  Would  the  hereditary  peerage  have  so  otei 
exhibited  the  spectacle  of  its  weakness,  had  it  struck  root  in  the 
nation?  What  did  it  do  for  Napoleon,  conquered  at  Watedoo? 
What  for  Louis  XVIII.,  when  threatened  by  the  exile  of  EUba? 
Wliat  did  it  do,  on  the  29th  of  July,  for  Charles  X.?  What  has  it 
been  able  to  do  for  liberty?  What,  the  day  after  the  9th  of  August, 
could  it  do  for  its  dignity  and  for  itself? 

We  acknowledge,  answered  the  advocates  of  the  hereditary  prm- 
ciple,  that,  as  a  legislative  and  judicial  body,  the  peerage  ought  to 
contain  enhghtcned  men;  but  what  else  is  the  devolving  of  the 
largest  functions  of  government  on  a  certain  number  of  great  families 
than  the  founding  of  a  practical  school  for  statesmen?  Pitt,  the  son 
of  Lord  Chatham,  attended  the  sittings  of  parliament  from  the  ace 
of  fifteen,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  succeed  his  father;  and, 
when  twenty-three  years  old,  Pitt  governed  his  country.  Besides, 
it  docs  not  follow  that  a  chamber  of  peers  should  consist  wholly  of 
eminent  men;  in  which  case  the  advantage  would  be  iar  exce^ed 
by  the  dangers,  since  all  would  aspire  to  the  first  place.  The  truly 
influential  bodies  are  those  which  consist  of  some  pre-eminent,  and 
of  a  large  number  of  sensible  men ;  i'or  the  influence  of  an  assembly 
results  not  from  the  personal  merits  of  its  members,  but  from  its  con- 
stitution ;  and  the  sole  question  to  be  solved  is,  whether  the  conBe- 
qiiences  of  the  hereditary  principle  are  salutaiy  or  the  reverse.  Now 
an  obvious  good  proceedmg  from  this  principle  is,  that  it  constrains 
one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  act  the  part  of  moderator.  Want 
begets  desire,  desire  tempts  to  acquisition;  and  an  elective  peerage 
would  be  always  tempted  to  make  itself  hereditary,  since  that  would 
be  its  want;  but  what  can  a  peerage,  raised  by  hereditary  rights 
above  all  ambitious  longings,  desire,  save  to  keep  things  as  they  are? 
It  is  asked  whether,  with  the  will  to  be  conservative,  such  a  house 
would  have  the  power.  We  answer,  yes ;  a  power  grounded  on  the 
inilucnce  of  its  mdejxjndont  position,  on  the  moral  authority  of  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  which  it  is  the  depositary,  on  the  strong  des 
of  corporate  and,  above  all,  of  family  interests.  If  it  stand  apart 
from  tne  throne,  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous;  if  ministers  can  awamp 
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-a  hoetile  majority  by  creating  batch  upon  batcb  of  peers,  it  is  pro* 
nounced  servile,  fiut  the  power  of  creating  new  peers  is  onlj  oan- 
f^erous  when  it  becomes  an  abuse;  and  our  guarantee  against  its 
being  abused,  is  the  well-understood  interest  of  the  throne  itself. 
Wc  grant  that  the  hereditary  peerage  may  be  denounced  by  public 
opinion  as  a  relic  of  former  pnvileges;  but  we  maintain  that  public 
opinion  is  in  this  case  the  victim  of  a  reckless  infatuation,  which,  in 
our  capacity  of  l^ralators,  we  should  be  guilty,  were  we  either  to  flat- 
ter or  follow,  what  is  privilege  but  a  permanent  violation  of  right; 
and  right  but  a  reooraisod  public  utihty  ?  Any  other  definition  of 
right  would  be  to  maKC  it  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  an  empty  word. 
Now,  not  only  is  it  useful  to  maintain  inviolate  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple of  the  peerage,  but  it  is  necessary  and  demanded  by  the  condi- 
tions vital  to  every  society.  There  are  a  thousand  different  interests  in 
the  world;  but  they  may  nil  be  reduced  to  two— movement  and  dur- 
ation. If  the  former  reigns  uncontrolled,  society  is  thrown  into 
confusion ;  if  the  latter  rules  exclusively,  the  social  machine  bocomes 
clogged  and  stops.  Henoe  the  necessity  of  a  multiple  power;  of 
borrowing  from  each  form  of  government  the  advantages  which  aro 
peculiar  to  it.  Monarchies  arc  distinguished  by  energy  of  will; 
aristocracies  by  steadiness  of  purpose ;  democracies  by  the  greatness 
of  their  passions.  Separate,  these  three  forms  are  perishable  from 
their  eacn  wanting  what  the  others  have;  united  and  combined, 
they  constitute  a  government  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous — a  per- 
fect government. 

Such  were  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides.  But,  friends 
or  enemies  of  an  hereditary  peerage,  they  were  equally  in  the  wrong: 
the  former,  because  they  overlooked  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  constitutional  government;  the  latter,  because  they  did  not  re- 
cognise the  radical  vice  inherent  in  constitutional  government.  To 
the  first  it  might  be  objected — **  Do  vou  rightly  understand  tho 
f?<tij«e  and  scope  of  your  argument?  ^V  hat  is  to  become  of  the  ho- 
n^ditary  tenure  of  the  crown,  if  that  of  the  peerage  be  dostroyel? 
What !  see  you  not  that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  royalty  to 
be  Hurroundeil  by  a  class  who  have  tlie  same  inten»stF,  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer the  word,  the  same  privileges  to  defend?  Does  the  right  which 
you  repudiate  for  an  assembly  of  men,  appear  to  you  less  odioui 
when  vested  in  an  individual  r  Will  he,  who  makes  and  executes 
the  law,  be  long  permitted  to  exercise  a  privilege  which  you  havo 
Tefused  to  a  mepcly  legislative  body?  To  what  does  the  respona- 
bility  of  ministers  amount?  We  all  know  it  is  only  a  chimera. 
<>noc  a  struggle  ensues,  the  so^-ereign,  when  victorious,  saves  hit 
ministers;  but  Minquished,  he  is  dragged  down  in  their  fall.  Charles 
X.,  notwithstanding  the  inviolability  of  liis  person,  is  at  this  mo- 
mr*nt  an  exile.  The  punishment  of  his  ministers  only  could  not 
Kitiate  the  vengeance  of  his  insui^ront  pec^ile.  Away,  then,  with 
these  idle  fictions,  which  are  only  m  to  oegmle  ignorant  cvcdoUty; 
but  which  no  furtiier  protect  power  Aan  whilst  it  needs  no  piolec* 
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tion.  Beside?,  is  not  the  inviolability  of  the  royal  person — suppos- 
ing that  it  be  respected — after  all,  a  privilege;  and  the  most  fantas- 
tical of  all  privileges,  and  the  least  easily  justifiable  by  the  conunon 
rules  of  lo^c?  When  you  have  once  admitted  the  principle  that 
the  transmission  of  political  functions  by  hereditary  descent  is  a 
brutal  attack  on  justice,  equality,  and  reason,  do  not  you  see  that 
royalty  is  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss,  since  you  will  have  made  it  an 
exception  to  your  sacred,  supreme,  and  fundamental  principle?  Take 
it  for  a  truth,  your  system  lands  you  in  a  republic.  Nor  is  tliis  all; 
what  is  to  be  the  source  of  this  peerage  which  you  will  notsufierto 
be  hereditary?  Will  you  make  it  elective?  Then  your  peers  are 
only  doubles  of  deputies.  Is  it  to  be  nominated  by  the  sovereign? 
Your  peers  would  be  so  many  chamberlains.  Will  you  leave  it  in 
the  king*s  choice  out  of  a  list  of  eminent  individuakr  In  this  case, 
you  would  not  have  a  mere  aristocracy  of  functions,  but  what  is  far 
more  imjust  and  injurious,  one  of  functionaries.  Would  you  pre- 
fer an  amalgamation  of  the  elective  principle  with  the  nomination  of 
the  sovereign,  through  the  medium  of  a  system  of  candidatcships? 
Your  hermaphrodite  chamber  of  peers  would  be  the  reflection  of  the 
rival  passions  which  it  would  have  been  created  to  regulate,  and 
would  be  the  embodiment  of  the  two  antagonistic  elements,  whoee 
fatal  development  is  sought  to  be  repressed.  Thus,  without  heredi- 
tary tenure,  a  peerage  is  an  impossibility.  Logically  speaking,  are- 
public  and  a  single  chamber  arc  the  results  of  your  system,  which 
cuts  up  constitutional  government  root  and  branch." 

To  their  opponents,  and  tp  M.  Tliiers  in  particular,  the  reply 
might  be — '*  lou  are  consistent,  but  in  your  errors  only.  You  say 
tliat  there  arc  two  opposing  interests  in  the  world — movement  and 
duration.  But  if  instead  of  bein<j  an  evanescent  fact,  which  attests 
tlic  infancy  of  a  nation,  tliis  dualism  be  considered  as  an  essential 
and  permanent  element  of  a  staters  existence,  to  what  conclusion  are 
we  led — that  every  society  bears  within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  never- 
ending  and  consuming  struggle;  tliat  war,  war  without  a  tnice,  is 
the  law  of  the  world;  that,  condemned  to  pass  under  the  alternate 
yoke  of  these  opposing  interests,  nations,  by  turns  paralyzed  or 
convulsed,  are  the  victims  of  a  fatality  equally  adverse  to  perfect 
security  and  steady  progression !  Vainly  do  you  evoke  to  reconcile 
tht's^c  interests  a  power  which  you  call  royalty;  since,  in  conformity 
with  the  law  you  yourselves  lay  down,  this  power  can  have.no  inte- 
ix'st  which  is  not  identified  with  one  of  the  two.  The  intervention 
of  royalty  cannot  strengthen  the  conservative  principle,  without  ren- 
dering it  more  unpopular;  and  this  is  not  to  moderate,  but  to  com- 
plicate the  struggle.  And  now,  if  from  the  existence  of  two  intexcats 
which  you  fancy  you  see  contending,  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  human 
nature,  for  the  empire  of  society,  you  argue  the  necessity  of  two 
principles  contending  i'or  the  possession  of  power,  what  do  you  do? 
vV]\y,  you  transport  from  social  into  political  existence  all  the 
plagues  against  which  it  is  the  duty  of  a  legislator  to  guard.    Tb% 
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Inith  is,  that  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy  and  of  statesmen,  society  has 
but  one  interest;  which  may  be  denned— duration  in  movement. 
To  transform  into  a  law  of  humanity  a  phenomenon  which  proceeds 
0olely  from  the  defects  of  a  still  imperfect  civilization,  is  to  deny 
progress,  to  blaspheme  (lod,  and  to  abandon  the  world  aforehand  to 
the  weak  government  of  chance.  The  simultaneous  existence  in  the 
bosom  of  nations  of  two  interests  ever  at  variance  with  each  other, 
k  a  fact,  but  it  is  also  an  evil.  WatcOi  it,  not  to  regulate,  but  to 
destroy  it.  As  regards  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  form  of  go. 
veniment,  such  is  their  nature,  that  to  bring  them  together,  without 
altering  their  character,  is  to  neutralize  one  by  the  other,  and  to 
pas.**  through  disorder  in  onler  to  arrive  at  powerlessness.  Monarchies 
are  distinguished  by  the  fruitful  energy  of  will,  only  there  where 
that  will  IS  exempt  from  being  every  moment  discus^,  disputed, 
paralyzed.  In  democracies,  the  greatness  of  the  passions,  which  is 
their  characteristic,  soon  degenerates  into  violence  when  opposed  by 
permanent  obstacles  and  systematic  obstinacy.  And  what  becomes 
of  the  steadiness  of  purpose  inherent  in  aristocracies,  when,  side  by 
ride  with  reverence  lor  prescriptive  usages,  contenint  for  them  is  the 
q>irit  of  the  national  institutions?  Your  constitutional  government 
stops  short  at  merely  a]>proxiinating  the  elements  which  it  ought  to 
fu.«<\  Now,  as  society  ouglit  to  have  oneintCR^st,  j>ower  should  have 
but  one  principle;  and  it  is  only  by  recognising  the  hitter's  truth  that 
the  first  tan  be  established.  If  Engfcuid  have  held  the  world  in 
check,  and  have  subdued  it  by  lier  merchants,  more  comnletely,  in- 
dolently, and  lastingly,  than  Home  did  by  her  soldiery,  this  success 
has  iKH'n  owing  to  the  existence  in  England  of  one  principle  only — 
tlie  aristocratic.  Her  aristm-racy  owns  the  soil,  directs  trode,  sways 
tlie  crown,  and  domineers  in  tlu*  IIous*^  of  Commons  by  the  venality 
which  has  been  its  work,  and  which  converts  the  votes  of  the  people 
into  so  many  lies,  at  its  disiK)s:il.  Hence  in  England,  king,  lonls, 
and  c(jmmons,  are  really  n(»thing  more  thiin  dilVercnt  maiiilestations 
of  the  siime  principlr — thn*<»  fund  ions,  and  not  thn-e  powers.  Aye, 
unity  in  |><»wct — all  is  includi'd  in  this,  if  i»rjjranizcHl  conformably 
with  the  dictates  of  prudrnce  and  of  justice,  all,  inovemrnt,  order, 
and  duration!  To  establish  a  com{>ound  {>owi'r,  is  to  organize 
aiKinhy  and  regulate  chaos." 

The  fon.'going  arginnents  embrace  the  just  view  of  the  question, 
and  e4»nsc<iuently  it  WiLs  fur  from  Ixing  thori»ughly  discussed  in  the 
debates  upon  it.  Perliaps,  however,  the  tear  of  supplying  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  with  too  formidable  weaiwns,  was  a  chirk  upcm  it** 
being  discussed  as  profoundly  as  it  cW'rveil.  For  instance,  tliey 
who  eagerlv  called  for  the  a1>olition  of  the  hercditarv  principle,  n^^ 
leganletl  tlie  ]>oHtical  machine,  might  have  perceived  that  their 
org II menu  might  one  day  bo  turnccl  aeainst  them,  and  that  they 
might  l)e  invitetl  to  abolish  it  as  rcgardca  the  social.  For  there  in 
BO  argument  against  the  suooesrion  of  politied  ftwetione  fion  lather 
t«j  »m,  which  does  not  «qiiaUj  $f§^  ^  I'VMBt'*^ ^^""^^ 
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"where  property  gives  an  exclusiye  right  to  the  highest  fimctioBS, 
and  where  one  can  only  become  a  deputy  by  beinff  rich ! 

Not  one  of  all  these  bold  conclusions  was  seriously  entertained  by 
the  roeakers  who  were,  above  all,  party  men.  Hie  zesuU  was,  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted,  by  a  majority  of  386  to  40,  the: 
abolition  of  tlie  hereditary  peerage,  and  the  system  of  nomination  bj 
the  king  out  of  a  legally  constituted  list  of  eminent  men  and  me» 
in  office.  The  satisfaction  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  comjdete;  but  its 
ruin  lurked  behind  its  triumph. 

The  serious  difficulties  of  the  affidr  were  soon  apparent.  To  be* 
come  law  it  was  necessary  that  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  of  D»r 
puties  should  be  formally  ratified  and  proclaimed.  Now  bete  th» 
^otty  question  again  arose— did  the  Chamber  of  Depatiea  in  inter- 
fering  with  the  constitution  exercise  a  constituent  or  only  a  legisla- 
tive power?  Was  its  decision  sovercij^  and  without  appeal,  or  anb- 
ject  to  the  ratification  of  the  peerage  i 

Objections  and  difficulties  started  up  in  abundance  either  my. 

If  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  aspired  to  the  sovereign  power  of  • 
constituent  assembly,  where  were  its  titles  and  commission?  When, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  it  reconstructed  a  charter  and  founded 
a  dynasty  in  a  few  hours,  it  luid  at  least  imperious  necesaty  and  xei 
sons  of  state — the  sophistical  warrant  for  all  usurpations— to  nr|^  \ 
its  authority.  But,  m  November,  1831,  was  it  allowaUe  for  it  cir 
priciously  to  assume  the  right  of  changing  the  bases  of  a  conalitiK 
lion  by  which  it  acquired  its  le^timacy,  and  of  reconstmctang  s. 
government  of  which  it  was  itself  but  a  part?  If  it  referred  ttoR 
pretended  right  to  the  9th  of  Au^st,  1830,  and  to  the  tinM  ^ 
whicli  the  revision  of  the  twenty-third  article  of  the  charter  had  T 
decided  upon,  tlic  peerage  had  from  that  moment  been  in  a  ma 
Euspendeu  I  But  then  by  what  fantastic  inconsisitency  had  it 
allowed  to  continue  its  sittings.  Had  every  projet  de  Im  been  bqIk 
mitted  for  fifteen  months  to  its  deliberations  and  its  votes  only  fiir 
the  jok6's  sake?  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  then,  had  not  the  con- 
stituent power. 

Now  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  looked  upon  itself  only  as  a  lendip 
tive  chamber,  how  comes  it  that  it  dared  to  do  in  1830  what  it  aunt 
not  attempt  in  1831  ?  It  had  ar1-;itrarily  created  a  king,  and  it  camr. 
fcEscd  itself  incompetent  arbitrarily  to  remodel  a  peerage !  The  ex- 
cuse of  necessity  allc<;ed  to  justify  the  crowning  of  Louis  FhilipM^. 
was  not  even  a  sufficient  excuse ;  for  if  circumstances  authoriae  tW 
establishment  of  provisional  government  immediately  after  a  revoln* 
lion  has  been  effixited,  they  cannot  authorize  the  cstabUshncBt  of  % 
permanent  authority ;  and  the  rights  of  tlic  nation  remain  in  full  f 
after  the  danger  is  past. 

There  was,  tliereforc,  no  choice  possible  but  between  two  i 
dangerous  and  bad  courses.     It  was  agreed  that  the  j  i:fiigtt 
be  called  on  to  decide  its  own  fate.     But  what  was  to  be  donr  it'  it' 
refused  to  commit  an  act  of  manifest  suicide,  and  voted  for  the  maio* 
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tcnancc  of  its  own  hGrcditary  succession?  In  tliat  case  how  would 
it  be  possible  to  restrain  tlie  Lost  of  passions  that  were  ready  to  burst 
forth  on  such  a  provocation !  What  would  be  the  issue  of  a  collision 
between  tlie  two  chambers?  A  revolution  perhaps!  Bewildered  by 
the  clamours  raised  on  all  sides  around  them,  ait  righted,  wavering,, 
and  desperate,  the  ministers  resolved  at  all  costs  to  prevent  the  storm 
they  foreboiled,  and  on  tlie  19th  of  November  appeared  a  royal  or- 
donnancc  creating  thirty-six  peers. 

The  intention  of  this  measure  was  obvious;  tlie  ministers  wished 
to  acquire  a  maiority  in  tlie  Cliambcr  of  Peers  favourable  to  the  ex- 
tinctiini  of  the  hereditary  principle.  The  news  of  tlie  ordonnance, 
lK)wever,  produced  a  terriiic  explosion  of  public  feeling.  The  ad- 
versiiries  of  the  hereditary  peerage,  far  from  rejoicing  at  a  cot//;  ^t£a^ 
tliat  secured  them  the  victory,  broke  out  into  imprecations  against 
tlie  ministry.  Fonnidable  meetings  of  opposition  deputies  were  held 
at  LointicT  the  restauniteurs,  ana  a  protest  was  drawn  up  there, 
which  Dupi^ut  de  TEure  was  commissioned  to  kiy  before  die  Cham- 
ber. The  language  of  the  journals  breathed  pase«ionate  exasperation. 
Tlie  enemies  of  the  goveniment  alleged  tliat  in  subjecting  the  twenty- 
thinl  article  of  the  charter  to  revision,  the  Chamber  of  1830  liad 
8u^{>en(lcd  the  right  of  promotion  therein  contained;  tliat  the  union- 
nance  of  the  2<)th  of  November  was,  oonsi^quently,  but  a  roup  d'etat 
in  the  most  tyrannical  and  insolent  Simse  of  the  plinise;  that  it  was  an 
insult  to  the  nation  to  make  the  objects  of  i\a  antipathies  themselves 
th«*  jud;.fes  of  tho<c  I'eelings;  that  instead  of  overstepping  tlie  limits 
of  the  law  in  order  to  prevent  re«stances  too  easy  ti>  lorc«Hi,  the  mi- 
nisters would  have  (h»nobett(T  not  to  encourage  those  resistances  by 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
meanly  sjacrilieed  it;  by  crying  up  the  hereditary  princijile  at  the  v<.*ry 
lime  they  iuton<lwl  to  destroy  it;  and  by  rei'usuig  to  the  d(;puties, 
now  that  an  (kUous  privilege  was  to  Ik*  alx>lished,  that  eonstitUi*nt 
]»nwer  which  had  been  aeeonled  to  them  without  an  objivtioii  at  the 
time  wh«;n  the  victorious  but  uncertain  and  wearietl  iHMjpK'  was  to  be 
loiced  undrr  die  yuke  of  a  new  dMiasty. 

Ilure  w;ui  something  uneandid  in  the  logic  of  x\w9<}  eom|ilaints. 
For,  aft«T  all,  tlie  me:ms  whieh  tlie  <»p[>ohiuon  S4»  vehement Iv  re- 
]mdiatetl.  was,  jnirhaps,  the  only  one  wliieh  couhl  lend  without  violeuue 
to  the  end  they  ardently  limgetl  for.  But  Ciu^imir  Perier  put  liis 
enemies  in  die  right  when  he  made  Ixild,  in  the  Chaml>iir  of  Peers, 
on  the  22d  of  Novemb<:r,  thus  t«»  eharacti-rlze  the  ordonnauce  of 
the  20th.  '*  This  is  not  a  s>implc  ijuestiou  (»f  a  majority,  lor  ther^i  is 
always  in  tliis  Chamber  a  majority  ready  to  sanction  a  patriotic  r -so- 
luti4>u;  it  is  rather  a  re^{XH:tful  precaution  against  your  own  grmi- 
rut>ity,  which  would  have  stam[MHl  U])on  the  resjlutiim  of  the  ( 'hauilx;r 
the  chaRu*tcr  of  an  act  of  devotedness  mther  than  that  of  a 
purely  legisladvc  act."  So  tliat  a  measure  elaewhen*  repi\»M'nt«'d  as 
a  means  <^*disaiinii^  the  selfishness  of  the  peenge,  was  here  exhibiu'd 
as  n  pnn  ^amm^  to^  lis  gOMBOBliy.    A  poor  devkei  that  had  nut 
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ercn  the  merit  of  a  skilful  falsehood !  A  shameful  derioe,  that  com- 
promised alike  the  probity  of  the  minister  and  the  dignity  of  the 
man! 

Thus  disorder  reigned  in  men's  minds,  and  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic affidrs.  The  ministry  rushed  headlong  by  the  way  of  eoupn  aiUd 
to  overthrow  an  institution  it  held  to  be  necessary;  royalty  co-ope- 
rated without  intending  it  towards  the  ruin  of  a  peerage,  which, 
without  intending  it,  had  co-operated  towards  the  establishment  of 
that  royalty;  the  opposition  complained  of  being  too  well  obeyed; 
those  wno,  in  1830,  reproached  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with  having 
all  the  audacity  of  usurpation,  now,  with  singular  inconsistency,  re- 
proached it  for  its  scruples.  In  short  nothing  prevailed  whether  in 
the  opposition  or  the  ministerial  camp  but  incoherent  wishes,  con- 
tradictory measures,  violation  of  principles,  errors  of  judgment,  or 
bad  faith,  obscurity,  confusion;  and  the  government  of  society  fluc- 
tuated between  anarchy  and  vertigo. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  creation  of  the  thirty-six  peers,  by  modify- 
ing the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  condemned  it  to  suicide;  the  law  that 
abolished  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  Chamber,  and  ratified  the 
system  of  nomination  by  the  kin^  from  among  a  circle  of  notables, 
that  law,  subversive  of  the  constitutional  regime,  was  passed  in  the 
Palais  du  Luxembourg  in  the  same  shape  as  it  had  been  voted  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-four.  Thirteen  peers, 
among  whom  M.  de  Fitzjamcs  was  one,  immediately  gave  in  thdr 
resignation. 

But  hberalism  in»sted  on  still  more.  Colonel  Bricqucville,  re- 
viving a  proposition  already  made  by  M.  Baudc,  demanded  that 
every  member  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  should  be  de- 
clared banished  for  ever  from  the  French  territory;  that  death 
should  be  tlie  penalty  annexed  to  the  ^dolation  of  this  law;  and  that 
the  sale  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  exiled  family  should  be 
made  obligatory  witliin  a  specific  time. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  bourgeoisie  to  state,  that  Colonel  Brioqne- 
ville's  motion  did  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval  on  their  part 
Many  of  them  felt  that,  although  proposed  by  a  man  of  int^ri^, 
such  a  law  was  impious,  because  it  snatched  the  future  out  of  Qoa*s 
hand;  that  it  was  unjust,  because  it  chastised  a  whole  race  for  the 
crime  of  one  individual;  that  it  was  anti-social,  because  it  bound  the 
people,  which  endures,  to  resentments  that  may  pass  away;  that  it 
was  useless  because  the  crime  of  conspiracy  had  been  provided  for, 
and  there  was  blood  enough  on  the  statute  books;  that  it  was  impo- 
litic, because  competition  between  kings  provides  a  sure  punishment 
for  tyranny  and  protects  liberty;  lastly,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the 
very  end  it  should  serve,  because  danger  kindles  ambition,  ennobles 
even  illegitimate  desires,  and  converts,  amontr  a  generous  people,  the 
name  of  outlaw  into  the  passport  of  a  pretender. 

Furthermore,  was  it  expedient  to  display  so  much  rancour  against 
a  vanquished  dynasty  in  a  country  whicli  was  to  be  broken  in  to  the 
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yoke  of  a  new  dynasty?  This  notion  was  rcry  strikingly  presented 
on  the  15th  of  November  by  M.  Pages  de  TArriege.  *'  France,  the 
courtiers  tell  us,  is  renowned  among  nations  for  her  love  of  her 
princes.  History  tells  another  tale,  and  truth  belies  flattery.  It 
was  the  assassination  of  the  last  Valois  that  enabled  the  first  Bourbon 
to  ascend  the  throne.  Henry  IV.  was  barbarously  murdered.  Dur- 
ing their  minority  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  pursued  by  their 
revolted  subjects,  hardly  found  a  shelter  for  their  heads;  the 
steel  touchea  the  breast  of  Louis  XV.  Louis  XVI.  died  on  the 
scaflbld ;  I^uis  XVII.  died  within  the  bars  of  a  dungeon.  There  is 
Bourbon  blood  in  the  trenches  of  Vincennes,  and  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Opera.  Louis  XVHI.  was  twice  proscribed.  Charles  X.  has 
thrice  trod  the  path  of  exile.  It  is  not  m  a  country  that  has  beheld 
at  so  near  a  view  all  the  mijueries  of  royalty,  that  an  addition  to  this 
parade  of  oppression  may  be  made  under  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  that  a  tyranny  not  found  in  the  wrath  of  the  people  may 
be  inscribed  in  the  acts  of  the  legislator." 

To  the  speech  of  M.  Pages  de  TArriege,  filled  throughout  with 
sound  and  elevated  considerations  of  this  kind,  M.  Eusebe  de  Sal- 
vertc  could  oppose  only  a  narrow  aud  merciless  logic.  The  assembly 
nevertheless  appeared  in  suspense,  when  M.  de  Martignac  appeared 
at  the  tribune.  His  face  wore  the  stamp  of  death,  the  seeds  of  which 
it  was  thought  he  already  carried  in  his  constitution ;  and  those  who 
saw  him  ready  to  defend  nis  old  exiled  master,  remembered  the  efforts 
he  hud  made  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen  that  mo- 
narch. *'  Messieurs,"  he  said,  in  faint  and  touching  accents,  '*  ba- 
nishment is,  in  our  laws,  a  penalty  entailing  infamy,  pronounced  by 
the  judge  after  mature  examination,  and  you  are  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce it  beforehand  against  the  existing  and  future  generations, 
without  examination,  by  anticipation;  and  without  knowing  what 
manner  of  man  he  will  1x5  whom  you  condemn !  One  of  your  ora- 
tors said  jui«t  now  from  this  tribune,  '  In  France  proscription  brings 
acquiltiil.'  ITiose  words  of  deep  truth  have  pronounce<l  the  doom 
of^our  law!  llius,  let  a  pretcnaer  arrive  in  Prance,  and  the  autho- 
rities will  be  warned  of  the  danger  that  may  impend  over  the  public 
security.  But  let  an  outlaw,  condemned  beforehand,  arrive,  and 
where  will  you  find  the  man  who  will  clap  the  executioner  on  the 
shoulder,  and  say  to  him,  *  Look  at  tliat  royal  head,  recognise  it 
and  htrike  it  oftV*  It  is  not  in  France  you  will  find  that  man.** 
Here  the  speaker  paused,  overcome  by  his  emotion,  which  was 
shared  by  the  assembly.  Then,  resuming  his  discourse,  he  related 
that  at  ific  time  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  minister,  a  regi- 
cide, an  outlaw,  having  been  discovered  on  that  French  soil  where 
he  was  prohibited  from  appearing,  the  ministry  far  from  causing 
him  t(»  be  arrested,  liasteneu  to  protect  his  retreat.  **  The  old  man, 
continued  M.  de  Martignac,  "was  taken  care  of,  for  he  was  ill;  he 
received  assistance,  for  he  was  in  want;  he  was  conveyed  with  the 
tenderness  due  to  his  yetis  uid  his  misfortunes  U>  %no  fnmtien.' 
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After  this  I  cave  an  account  of  what  I  had  done,  and  my  conduct 
was  approvea  of  then^  as  it  would  be  by  you  at  this  day."  Yea! 
yes !  tuey  cried  £rom  all  parts  of  the  Chamber;  and  the  sensation  waa 
profound  when  the  orator  added,  ^'  Uow  would  it  have  been  then 
nad  the  penalty  of  death  been  in  question?  I  really  beUere  I 
should  not  have  spoken  of  it  to  you !"  M.  Martignac  ccunpleted  the 
effect  of  these  noole  words  by  this  striking  image:  *^  Suppose  one 
of  those  outlaws,  whom  the  motion  before  you  would  punish,  to 
come  to  France  ttid  seek  an  asjrlum  there;  let  him  go  and  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  yery  author  of  tliis  proposition;  let  that  door  be 
opened,  let  the  outlaw  declare  his  name  and  enter,  and  I  will  take: 
it  on  myself  to  warrant  beforehand  for  his  safety." 

By  such  generous  reasons  as  these  the  question  waa  decided:  the 
Chamber  removed  every  penal  sanction  nom  the  proposition  sulv 
xnitted  to  it.  It  would  have  been  more  consistent  in  tne  asBembly 
to  reject  the  proposition  altogether  than  to  mutilate  it.  What  sig^- 
nifies  a  law  that  is  but  the  declaration  of  a  fact?  But  the  ministry 
was  pleased  to  regard  this  declaration  as  a  sort  of  new  ratification  o£ 
Louis  Philippe's  dynasty.  This  was  the  consideratLon  enforced  hj" 
M.  Guiaeot^  and  with  this  view  the  majority  voted.  For  ffovetnr 
ments  are  all  blind  and  vain  after  the  same  fadiion;  they  aB  maker 
bold  pretensions  to  be  immortal,  as  if  there  was  any  thing  in  dier 
succession  of  ages  but  a  succession  of  disasters,  as  if  tnere  waa  not  a 
&te  involved  in  every  succession;  and  the  idea  of  death  present  ia. 
every  phenomenon  of  life.  It  too  had  deemed  itsdf  immortal,  diat 
lepubhcan  government  that  had  drowned  with  the  roll  of  the  diumff 
the  dyin^  words  of  a  king  sentenced  as  the  last  representation  a£ 
royalty  in  France.  Napoleon,  too,  had  thought  his  dynastrinL* 
mortal;  he  who,  that  he  might  survive  in  his  lineage,  had  called  to 
his  bed  the  daughter  of  the  Grermanic  Casars,  and  by  that  eefe  a£ 
insensate  pride  wrought  his  own  abasement  and  rum.  And  the 
Bestoration,  had  it  not  written  on  its  banners  that  eternally  de- 
ceiving yfOTdperpeimti/j  which  was  now  printed  in  Louis  Fhihppe'a 
MomUur  f  Within  two  steps  of  that  palace  where  they  dazed  to 
talk  of  one  race  for  ever  proscribed,  and  of  another  fur  ever 
triumphant,  stood  a  palace  which  ibr  fifty  years  liad  been  but  a  hoe- 
telry  lor  royalties  that  came  and  went.  This  was  notorious:  what 
of  that?  The  Chamber  voted  this  monstrous  fallacy.  "  The  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  is  banished  perpetually."  And  the  IdngSi 
took  this  in  downright  earnest.  History  is  full  of  these  examples. 
.  In  the  course  of  the  dii^cussion  M.  Bcrryer  demanded  in  thfr 
name  of  the  union  of  parties,  the  repeal  of  the  law  passed  in  18L8 
against  Napoleon  and  his  family,  who  Ukcwise  were  dedarcd  per* 
petually  banished.  But  the  Chamber  repealed  nothing  of  that  law 
of  1816,  except  the  penal  sanction  attached  to  it  by  men  who  themi* 
selves  had  since  then  become  proscribed ! 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  the  new  powers  displayed  them- 
selves. A  royalty  had  been  erected,  and  its  sole  natural  support,  aa 
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hereditary  peerage^  was  taken  away  from  it  That  royalty  bad  becdi 
declared  inviolable,  and  paioa  were  taken  to  flatter  it  by  devoting; 
the  other  royalty,  inviolable  likewiae,  to  the  execration  of  future 
ages.  The  statue  of  Naodieon  was  placed  on  the  Cohrme  VendOmt^ 
and  the  sea  was  forbidden  to  cast  any  wandering  member  of  die 
Bonaparte  family  on  the  ediores  of  France.  It  was  wished  to  keep 
the  people  under  the  continued  influence  of  a  monarchical  education^ 
and  they  were  invited  by  those  at  the  summit  of  society  to  indulge 
in  that  abiding  hatred  of  kings,  which  is  the  boast  of  republics.  It  m 
impossible  to  tell  to  what  lengths  the  madness  of  pnde  may  lead, 
when  it  has  taken  its  place  in  the  councils  of  sovereigns. 


CHAPTER  n. 


WniLiST  Pans  was  absorbed  in  these  agitating  matters,  Lyons 
was  hatching  civil  war.  But  at  Lyons  it  was  not,  as  in  Paris,  poli* 
ticol  questions  that  kept  men's  minds  alert,  and  their  passions  excited^ 
There  the  evil  had  deeper  roots.  An  immense  population  vege-- 
tated  in  the  faubourg  of  the  Croix  Rousse,  devoted  to  hard  labour,  and. 
to  one  that  was  almost  fruitless  for  the  labourers.  The  workmen  in  the 
silk  factories  of  Lyons  were  not  only  sxifiering  under  severe  distreaii, 
but  were  furthermore  treated  with  the  most  imjust  disdain.  Those 
whom  they  enriched,  afiected  to  look  down  on  them  as  an  inferior 
and  degraded  race;  the  horrible  inroads  made  on  their  youth  and 
tlieir  health  by  their  imwholesome  dwellings  and  the  excessive 
fatigues  of  factory  labour,  only  furnished  another  weapon  to  scomn 
and  the  nickname  canid  summed  up  all  the  unhappy  circum-^ 
stances  of  their  lot.  What  thoughts  must  have  busieu  the  minds 
of  these  parialis  of  modern  civilization,  when  often  in  the  middle  o£ 
the  night,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  burning  in  a  noisome  den,  thejp 
plied  the  loom  for  tJie  idler  sleeping  quietly  in  his  bed?  And  yet 
their  revolt  was  to  be  the  result,  not  of  their  will,  but  of  the  fatal- 
ity of  circumstances,  as  tliough  want  and  misery  found  in  their  owx 
nature  some  self-sustaining  principle. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manufactorinff  sjrs* 
tem  of  Lyons  in  order  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  bloodye 
drama  tlie  reader  is  about  to  peruse.  It  was  in  1831  what  it  is  at 
this  day.  The  silk  trade  employed  from  30,000  to  40,000  jour* 
neymen.  Above  tliis  class,  liaving  neither  capital,  credit,  nor  fixed 
domiciles,  and  that  lived  from  liand  to  mouth,  was  that  of  the  mas- 
ter weavers,  whose  numbers  amounted  to  8,000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  had  four  or  five  looms,  and  employeil  journeymen  whoa^ 
they  furnished  with  implements  mi  materials,  keeping  back  to  theis 
own  shara  half  the  wages  paid  by  tlM  nanniactiutt.    The 
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factuTcrs,  of  whom  there  were  about  800,  formed  a  third  dass, 
intermediate  between  the  master  weavers  and  those  who,  under  the 
name  of  commission  agents,  supplied  the  raw  material,  a  set  of 
parasites  and  very  leeches  of  tne  Lyonnese  manufacture.  Thus 
the  commission  agents  ground  down  the  manufacturers,  who  in  their 
turn  squeezed  the  master  weavers;  and  the  latter  were  forced  to 
transmit  to  the  journeymen  the  oppression  entailed  on  themselves. 
Hence  arose  among  the  class,  who  had  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of 
these  accumulated  tyrannies,  that  sullen  rancour  that  ferments  in 
the  surcharged  heart,  until  the  hour  comes  when  it  bursts  forth  in  a 
whirlwind  of  passion. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Lyonnese  trade  had,  however,  for  a  long 
time  put  off  the  evil  day.  As  long  as  they  had  work  upon  terms 
not  utterly  homicidal,  the  Lyonnese  journeymen  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  moderate  pittance  that  enabled  them  to  sustain 
life.  But  a  blow  was  dealt  the  Lyonnese  manufactures  by  circum- 
stances foreign  and  anterior  to  the  revolution  of  July.  Numerous 
silk  factories  had  been  established  in  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  and 
Cologne;  and  England  was  gradually  emancipating  herself  from 
her  long  dependence  on  the  products  of  the  Lyonnese  looms.  Ano- 
ther still  more  active  cause  of  ruin  to  the  journeymen  was  added  to 
this.  Tlie  number  of  manufacturers  in  I^yons  nad  increased  very 
considerably  since  1824,  and  the  effects  of  foreign  competition, 
which,  after  all,  affected  only  plain  goods,  were  au^entea  by  the 
disastrous  results  of  a  domestic  competition  pushed  to  its  utmost 
limits.  Some  manufacturers  continued  to  enrich  themselves;  but 
the  majority  seeing  their  profits  diminish,  shifted  their  losses  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  master  weavers,  and  these  again  transferred  a 
portion  of  their  burden  on  the  journeymen.  The  wages  of  the  in- 
telligent and  industrious  workman  fell  gradually  from  between  four 
and  six  francs  to  forty,  thirty-five,  twenty-five  sous.  In  November 
1831,  the  workmen  employed  in  weaving  plain  silks  gained  but 
eighteen  sous  by  eighteen  hours  daily  labour.  Thus  the  oppression 
had  descended  through  all  the  degrees  of  the  industrial  scale.  Tlie 
unfortunate  journeymen  began  to  utter  loud  cries  of  distress  when 
thoy  paw  their  wives  and  children  deprived  of  their  very  bread. 
The  situation  of  the  master  weavers  tnemselves  was  become  most 
fearful ;  the  full  in  prices  no  longer  allowed  them  to  defray  the  cx- 
penscrs  of  high  rent,  and  the  losses  resulting  from  the  repeated  stop- 
pages of  their  looms,  and  fiom  their  too  frequent  putting  in  and 
out  of  gear.  CJomplaints  became  general ;  the  master  weavers  and 
the  journeymen  made  common  cause  in  suffering ;  and  a  vague 
confuf^nl  clamour,  that  soon  became  articulate,  formidable,  and 
immense,  arose  from  that  region  of  misery  called  the  Croix  Kousse. 

Lyons  had  for  some  time  had  for  prelect,  a  man  of  address  and 
skill  in  flattering  and  managing  the  {>opular  passions.  M.  Bouvicr 
Dunioiilard  comprehended  at  once  that  under  existing  circumstanceSi 
there  was  no  possible  middle  course  between  exterminating  the  labour- 
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ing  population  and  satisfying  its  leptimate  wants.  He  took  the 
latter  course.  Unfortunately  nis  authority  in  Lyons  was  ill-secured 
and  tottering.  He  was  feebly  seconded  by  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration, whose  jealousy  had  already  caused  the  downfai  of  his  pre* 
decessor,  M.  Paulze  d'Yvoy;  and  what  was  still  worse  he  had  a 
personal  enemy  in  tlic  Lieutenant-general  Koguct.  Count  Koguct 
was  a  brave  soldier,  but  he  was  no  more.  The  complaints  of  the 
working  population  of  Lyons  were,  in  his  opinion,  only  an  explo- 
sion of  factious  discontent;  and  this  way  of  thinking,  added  to  his 
private  enmities,  unfitted  him  for  seconding  tlie  views  of  the  civil 
authorities.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  set  to  work  in  defiance  of  all  these 
difliculties.  lie  strove  at  iirst  to  gain  the  confidence  of  die  work- 
men by  exhibiting  himself  as  the  champion  of  their  interests. 
They  demanded  that  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  be  fixed; 
the  aemand  was  a  just  one,  and  he  took  measures  to  have  it  enforced. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  1831,  the  council  o{  prud'hommeM  had 
drawn  up  the  following  declaration : 

**  Considering  that  it  is  publicly  notorious  that  many  manuiko- 
turcrs  really  pay  inordinately  low  wages,  it  is  expedient  that  am  ini- 
mum  rate  be  established." 

Altliou^li  by  the  strangest  intt^rversion  of  magisterial  functions 
the  council  oi  prud^hommes  had  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-general Koguct,  Bouvier  Dumoulard  resolved  to  follow  up  a 
Eroceeaing  that  quite  accorded  with  Ills  own  views ;  and  on  the  15th 
c  convoked  and  presided  over  a  meeting  consisting  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  the  mayors  of  Lyons',  and  those  of  the  three 
ville-faubourys.  It  was  dmded  in  tfiat  meeting  that  the  basis  of  a 
tariff  of  wages  should  be  discussed  pro  and  con  hy  twenty-two  work- 
men on  the  one  side,  twelve  of  whom  had  been  already  delegated 
by  their  comrades,  and  twenty-two  manufiicturcrs  on  the  other,  who 
were  selected  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Nothing  assuredly  could  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 

i'ui<tice  and  humanity.  Sui)p>bing  even  that  this  measure  was  not 
e^'al,  Fupj)osing  it  had  not  txm  authorizeil  in  1789  by  the  Consti- 
tiirnt  As^seinbly,  in  1793  under  the  Convention,  and  under  the  Em- 
pire in  1811,  was  it  not  imperatively  culled  for  by  the  existing  state 
of  things?  Several  thousand  worKmeu  were  proving  by  the  ex- 
ci>:«  of  their  misery  how  much  tyranny  might  exist  under  cover  of 
that  pretendeil  freedom  of  |)ecumary  dealings  which  the  manuiac- 
tun'rscrie<l  up.  Were  the  Liws  of  numunity  to  be  violated,  and  a 
civil  war  to  become  inevitable,  and  notliing  done?  The  government 
that  knows  not  how  to  be  arbitrary  under  such  circumstances  ought 
to  abdicate.  One  is  unworthy  to  command  men  when  he  is  incapaUa 
of  riskinc^  much  ibr  their  safety  and  preservation,  and  even  of 
bUiking  his  head  u|K>n  the  issue. 

M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  might  and  ought  then  to  have  fixed  the 
Uiriff  himself;  he  had  not  so  much  hardihood,  and  he  contented  him* 
self  with  bringing  tlie  two  parties  together.    But  so  stnmgely  CB» 
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'.TQEiGoiis  weic  the  notioiiB  liheii  current  tespectmg  the  ngtits  of  < 
meice,  and  the  necessity  of  iesving  the  market  for  labour  free  to 
find  its  natoial  level,  thart  the  prefect's  conduct,  limid  and  perfectly 
legal  as  it  was,  was  vehemently  censured  by  the  manufaofcurers,  ana 
considered  as  on  abuse  of  power.  The  workmen  on  their  part  re- 
garded almost  OS  a  fiftvour  what  was  but  a  strict  and  neoeaaary  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  justice. 

A  fresh  meeting  was  called  at  the  prefecture  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober. The  twenty-two  manuiactureiB  selected  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  met  the  twelve  delegates  of  the  working  class.  But  the 
manufacturers  gave  notice  that  having  been  nominated  by  the  au- 
llioritics  they  could  not  imdortakc  to  bmd  the  proceedings  of  thdr 
brethren.     On  the  other  hand  the  number  of  the  workmen's  del^ 

Sites  was  not  complete.  A  third  meeting  was  therefore  appcnnted 
at  the  manufacturers  might  have  time  to  nominate  their  antnoriied 
reprcsentalaves.  The  crisis  meanwhile  was  becoming  more  and 
more  urgent;  crowds  of  workmen  assembled  every  evening  in  the 
'Streets,  and  popular  orators  went  about  among  them  declaiming  ve- 
hemently against  these  cruel  dclap,  and  asking  if  no  justice  was  to 
be  done  to  the  working  man  imtil  hunger  should  have  disabled  faim 
even  from  complaining.  The  25th  of  October  had  been  fixed  on 
for  tlie  final  discussion  of  the  tariff*.  At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  a 
strange  and  touching  spectacle  was  beheld  in  Lyons*  An  immense 
multitude  descended  silently  and  in  good  order  from  the  heights  of 
the  Croix  Rousse,  passed  through  the  city,  and  filled  the  Phce  de 
BcUccour,  and  the  Place  de  la  Prefecture.  These  were  the  starving 
artisans  who  had  come  to  learn  their  fate.  They  remained  there 
some  time  without  uttering  one  cry  or  menace;  their  hands  were 
armed  neither  with  guns,  nor  swords,  nor  even  stacdra;  only  a  tri- 
colour flag  waved  above  their  heads,  and  their  leaders  carried  slender 
wands  to  distinguish  them  and  enable  them  to  maintain  order. 

Pacific  as  was  this  demonstmtion,  Bouvier  Dumoulard  was  afraid 
it  would  give  occasion  to  calumny.  Going  down  therefore  among 
the  workmen  in  his  official  costume,  he  represented  to  them  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  tariff  should  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
torted by  'I'iolence,  and  he  ended  by  declaring  that  the  meeting  should 
not  proceed  to  business  imtil  they  liud  withdrawn.  Shouts  of  Vhm 
k  JWfet  were  raised,  and  that  people  of  paupers  returned  to  its 
quarters  with  slow  steps,  in  good  order,  tlirough  the  midst  of  the 
otlicr  people  mute  with  astonisnmcnt. 

ITie  discussion  began  between  the  delegates  on  either  nde  upon 
the  crying  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  manufacturing  business,  but 
particularly  on  the  drawing  up  of  the  tariff,  and  such  was  the  mo- 
•deration  of  the  workmen,  that  the  rate  of  pay  for  what  are  called 
lancisy  for  which  the  employers  had  consented  twelve  days  before  to 
give  eight  sous,  was  reduced  one  eighth  in  favour  of  the  manufac- 
•turers.  The  tariff  was  signed  on  behalf  of  both  parties,  and  the 
'Council  oiprud'hommcM  was  charged  with  the  task  of  se^ng  to  itB 
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execnUon;  and  one  day  in  every  -week  ^rai  appointed  fiir  iieninjgf 
the  complaints  to  which  bad  faith  might  posmbly  give  occamoau 

Lyons  was  deepl3r  affected  by  this  ^reat  news.  The  woikmea 
gave  loose  to  their  joy,  illuminated  their  houses,  and  testified  their 
enthusiasm  by  kecpmg  up  the  song  and  the  dance  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  night. 

Moreover,  so  little  disposed  were  they  to  follow  up  this  first  sue- 
ccfB,  that  tlicir  twenty-two  delegates  offered  to  rcsi^.  But  M.  Bou« 
vicT  Dumoulord  vehemently  persuaded  them  to  withdraw  the  offer, 
citlicr  in  the  view  of  creating  a  permanent  barrier  against  the  bad 
feeling  of  the  manufacturers,  or  that  fearing  some  sudden  change, 
lie  wished  to  secure  a  party  witliin  the  working  doss  itself. 

However  this  be,  tnc  agitation  was  transferred  from  the  camp  of 
tlic  workmen  to  that  of  the  masters.  Among  the  latter  were  some 
honest  and  enlightened  men,  who  were  sincerely  glad  of  the  tari£^ 
and  aLso  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  restraint  on  the  avidity  of  some 
large  speculators,  and  as  a  certain  means  of  modifying  the  disaa- 
terous  results  of  competition.  But  these  were  the  fecmngs  of  the 
smaller  number,  and  no  sooner  was  the  passing  of  a  new  tariff  known, 
than  the  rage  of  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  burst  out  in 
tlueats  and  reproaches.  ^'  What  intollerable  tyranny !"  was  their 
angr^  cry.  ^*  We  arc  told  that  our  delegates  gave  their  consent; 
but  It  was  extorted  by  fear.  Besides,  by  whom  were  they  delegated? 
By  a  meeting  at  which  many  of  us  refused  to  be  present.  And, 
ui'ter  all,  wluit  is  the  tariff  but  an  outrageous  attack  on  the  freedom 
oi'  business?  What  security  can  we  expect  for  the  future,  if  such 
interference  with  industrv,  and  such  readv  support  to  the  turbulent  de- 
mandb  of  our  workmen  f>c  allowable?"  Ihey  exasperated  each  other's 
jms'Siions  by  conversations  of  this  kind;  and  some  refused  compliance 
with  the  tarifi*.  'llie  recusants  were  adjudged  to  be  in  the  wrong 
by  the  prunThommes;  and  the  irritation  increased  daily.  At  length, 
iihout  the  lOth  of  Noveml)cr,  :i  lnui<lrcd  and  four  manufm*turerB 
met  and  Higned  a  memorial  in  which  they  entered  an  energetic  pro- 
test against  tlie  turiil',  ami  ccmipluined  of  the  unjust  demands  of  the 
W(  rknien  who,  according  to  tliem,  a.'^ked  for  unreasonable  wages 
only  because  they  luid  accustomrtl  t/iemBrlves  to  artificial  trauts, 
"J'hreatening  rt'jKirts  spread  tlirough  the  city;  even  M.  Bouvior 
Duinoulurd  was  intimidated;  and  on  the  17th  of  November,  a  letter 
cil'  \m  was  read  in  tlie  council  of  prudhowtmeM  containing  a  passage 
to  the  effect  that  the  tariff*  having  never  had  tlie  foroe  of  a  law,  was 
obligatory  on  no  one,  and  amid  at  the  most  be  binding  in  honour 
us  u  bti&i!«  ibr  agreements  between  master  and  workmen.  On  the 
otlier  luiud,  the  rumour  ran  that  the  minister  for  commercial  afiaixs 
had  expn'ssed  his  approbation  both  of  the  tariifand  of  tlie  conduct 
ol'tlie  prefect,  at  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  for  the  department  of  the 
lUioiie  suunnoned  by  him  at  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  no  means 
were  left  luitried  to  urge  on  the  civil  powers  to  haxsh  measures. 
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Lieutenant-general  Romict  desired  the  laws  respecting  public 
meetings  to  be  placarocd,  in  order  to  hinder  the  workmen  from 
making  a  manifestation  similar  to  that  of  the  25th  of  October.  Hie 
troops  of  the  line  were  kept  in  barracks  for  a  week,  half  of  the  men 
sleeping  ready  dressed;  and  double  sentries  were  posted,  drafts  being 
maae  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  1st  legion  of  national  guards, 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  manufacturers. 

Ihis  was  more  than  enough  to  rive  the  alarm  to  the  workmen. 
The  tariff  was  repeatedly  violated;  the  council  of  prwChommeM 
retracing  its  first  decisions,  declined  condemning  those  who  broke 
its  solemn  promises;  and,  thus  pushed,  the  unnappy  weavers  re- 
solved to  abstain  from  work  for  a  week,  and  to  parade  daily  through 
the  city  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner,  agreeing  to  show  every 
sign  of  respect  as  they  passed  to  those  manufacturers  who  had  proved 
themselves  just  and  hberal. 

But  this  moderation  served  to  flatter  the  pride  of  their  enemies, 
and  to  provoke  contemptuous  taunts.  One  day  a  manufacturer  re- 
ceived his  workmen  with  pistob  on  his  table.  Another  went  so  fiur 
as  to  say, ''  If  they  have  no  bread  in  their  bellies  we  will  fill  them 
with  bayonets."     The  storm  lowered :  it  was  inevitable. 

A  review  of  the  national  guard  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
20th  of  November,  in  the  Place  Bellecour,  before  General  Ordon- 
neau;  and  this  review  served  to  draw  together,  and  bring  into  play 
all  the  elements  of  discord  which  existed  m  the  bosoms  of  the  people 
of  Lyons. 

At  this  time  the  national  guards  of  Lyons  did  not  dress  uniformly. 
Tlic  rich  who  had  mounted  the  new  clothing  immediately  afler  the 
revolution  of  July,  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Restoration.  The 
poorer,  that  is  to  say  the  master  weavers  {chefs  d^ajtelier\  wore 
the  uniform  appointed  by  law.  This  difference  of  hamliment 
occasioned  insulting  remarks  on  the  part  of  the  former,  to  which  the 
latter  answered  by  threats. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  prognosticate  a  riot  on  the  following  day. 
Men  trod  the  streets  at  nignt  with  thoughtful  or  stem  countenances; 
and  hatred  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  air  which  all  breathed.  M. 
Bouvicr  Dumoulard  desired  a  conference  with  Lieutenant-general 
Roguct,  in  company  with  the  mayors,  military  commandants,  and 
chiefs  of  the  national  guard,  in  order  to  consult  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken ;  but  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  gcneml  who  had  no  liking 
for  the  Drefect,  blufily  refused  to  receive  him :  a  refusal  deeply  to  be 
dcplorea.  But  in  societies  such  as  ours,  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of 
human  beings  may  depend  on  a  circumstance  like  this.  It  was  de- 
cided at  the  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  prifecturt^  without  the 
Licutenant-gencml,  that  the  five  gates  leading  from  Lyons  to  Croix 
Uousse  should  be  occupied  from  daybreak;  that  a  battalion  of  the 
national  guard  of  Croix  Kousse,  and  three  hundred  of  the  regular 
infantry  should  form  together  at  seven  in  the  morning,  in  the  FlaoB 
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of  that  suburb,  in  order  to  prevent  any  assembling  there;  and  that 

four  battalions  of  the  Lyons  national  guard,  and  one  of  that  of  La 

Guillotiere  should  muster  at  the  same  hour  in  their  respective  Places. 

llianks  to  the  weakness  or  the  blindness  of  the  authorities,  not 

one  of  these  arrangements  was  carried  into  execution.     The  mayora 

of  Croix  Kousse  had  given  way  to  a  fatal  security;  and  as  to  General 

Uoguet,  when  apprized  of  these  measures  by  the  meeting,  he  replied 

as  follows: 

*'  Monsieur  le  Prefbt, — It  was  unncccssaiy  to  apply  to  mc  respcctinf?  the  pre- 
parations to  bu  nuulo  for  tlic  morrow;  all  you  apprize  inc  of  had  bceu  already  ar- 
ranjaMl  l)etwccn  the  mayors  of  Lyons,  Croix  Kousse,  and  myself.  You  may  make 
yourself  ix'rfoctly  easy  both  on  tliis  |K>int  and  on  my  unequirocal  determination  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  town." 

The  general  strangely  deceived  hims(?lf  regarding  the  means  at  hia 
command.  The  garrison  of  Lyons  did  not  excecnl  three  thousand 
men.  It  consisted  of  the  66lh  regiment  of  the  hne,  tliree  troops  of 
dragoons,  a  battalion  of  the  13th,  and  a  few  companies  of  the  engi- 
neers. Hut  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  66th,  which  had  IxMjn 
formed  after  the  revolution  of  July,  out  of  the  remains  of  the  royal 
guard,  together  with  citizens  who  had  fought  against  Charles  A.  I 
sA.  Houvler  Dumoulard  had  written  of  thc»se  things  to  the  minister  in 

1>re?sing  tenns;  but  the  minister  taken  up  by  his  oilicial  and  par- 
iaiucnUiry  intri«^ues,  had  |>aid  no  attention  either  to  these  commu- 
nications or  to  the  reiwrts  iorwarded  to  him  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  civil  ana  military  powers.  Tliis  neglect  unfortunately 
was  exj)iatcMl  by  others  than  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  it.  Num- 
bers who  slept  in  Lyons  the  night  succeeding  the  20th  day  of  No- 
vemlHT,  slept  their  fast  night's  sh'cp. 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  fearful  struggle  which  was  about 
to  take  place,  a  drscription  of  the  Ixittle-iield  is  important.  Tlie  city 
tif  Lyons,  as  is  known,  is  extende<l,  lengthwise,  between  two  rivers, 
the  llhone  on  the  east,  and  the  Saone  on  the  west.  To  the  north, 
on  an  eminence  commanding  the  city,  is  the  town  of  Croix  liousse, 
which  is  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  silk-weavers.  IWtween  Lyons 
and  Croi.v-Kous-^*,  on  ground  higher  still  than  the  latter  is  a  table 
land  Irom  which  two  long  nuids  descend  towards  Lyons,  the  Itjft- 
lian<l  roa^l  called  the  (inind-(V»te,  the  right-hand  one  Carmelite  hill 
(la  montte  des  Carmelites).  'llic'Si?  two  principil  roails  meet  at  the 
botttunof  th(»  acclivity,  and  nm  into  the  street  des  Capucins,  which 
is  ot'cupiril  by  manufacturers,  who  thus  have  the  workmen  above 
thtin.  >i\»rthward,  on  the  wotem  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  al«mg 
the  sides  of  Croix  Kou>se,  htrctrh  the  suburbs  of  Saint-Cluir  and 
HiV'^.^\  K:idtward  and  M)Uthward  are  th<;  quarters  des  l>rotcaux  and 
la  (J uillotitre,  separated  from  Lyons  by  the  Rhone.  On  the  wi->t 
is  the  ^uburb  of  St.  Just;  and  <»n  the  south,  between  the  rivers,  the 
jM  nlnsula  nf  IVrniche.  Tlmn;  bridges  thrown  over  the  Rhone,  cin- 
mrt  les  Un>teaux  and  la  Uuillotlere  with  Lyons,  called  lu  Guilloliero 
l.»riiit:e,  Moruud  bridge,  and  Lafayette  brit^'e. 

With  the  to|K>graphy  of  Lvons  Licuteuant-gencnd  Uoguct  wai 

'  2  N       . 
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Tciy  imperfectly  acquainted.  He  was  ill,  too,  and  could  baldly 
have  prevented  tlie  insurrection. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  tlie  morning  of  Monday, 
November  the  21st,  about  three  or  four  hundred  siUc-wcavers  col- 
lected at  Croix  Rousse.  They  were  led  by  ono  of  their  syndics, 
and  were  armed  with  sticks.  They  had  no  intention  of  attacking 
the  manufacturers;  and  only  sought  a  general  strike  until  the  tariff 
diould  be  recognized  Some  of  them  proceeded  to  the  factories  to 
icniove  the  hands  which  were  at  work.  Whilst  so  occapied,  fifty 
or  sixty  national  guards  came  up,  and  their  commanding  officers 
exclaiming — ^"  My  friends,  sweep  away  tliose  wretches  I"  they  ad- 
vanced with  fixed  bayonets.  Tlie  enraged  workmen  dash  forward, 
surround  tliis  handful  of  men,  disarm  some,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight.  The  multitude  quickly  increases,  without,  however,  entertain- 
ing any  hostile  thought.  All  that  was  spoken  of  was  the  expedi- 
ency of  repeating  the  pacific  manifestation  of  the  25th  of  October. 
With  this  intent,  the  weavers  joining  arms  and  marching  four 
abreast,  began  to  descend  the  Grand  Cote.  The  grenadiers  of  the 
1st  lerion,  consisting  exclusively  of  znanufacturers,  resolutely  as- 
cended to  meet  this  body.  Their  wrath  was  at  its  height;  and 
several  of  them  drew  bags  of  cartridges  out  of  tlieir  pockets  which 
were  handed  from  man  to  man.  The  two  columns  met  about  mid- 
way on  the  Grand  Cote;  and,  the  grenadiers  firing,  eight  of  the 
workmen  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  ranks  of  the  latter  are  thrown 
into  disorder;  and,  re-ascending  the  Grand  Cote,  uttering  cries  of 
despair,  tlie  workmen  disperse  themselves  over  Croix  Rousse  like  • 
raging  sea.  Instantaneously,  an  immense  clamour  arises;  each 
house  pours  forth  fighting  men  armed  with  sticks,  dubs,  stones, 
pitchforks,  and  some  with  muskets.  The  more  enthusiastic  run 
from  spot  to  spot,  shouting,  '*  To  arms!  they  are  murdering  oiir 
brothers !"  Each  street  Ims  its  barricade,  raised  by  the  hands  of 
children  and  of  women;  two  pieces  of  cannon,  belonging  to  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Croix  Rousse,  are  seized  by  the  insurgents,  who 
inarch  upon  Lyons  preceded  by  drums  beating,  and  displaying  • 
black  flag  with  tlie  ailccting,  but  ominous  inscription — ^'*  Life,  woik- 
ing;  or  Death,  fij^hting!"  It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  M.  Bou- 
vier  Dumoulard  liad  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  is  on 
the  Phice  des  Terrcaux,  nor  llir  from  the  quarter  des  Capucins. 
Thither  is  borne  General  Koguct,  who  is  too  ill  to  walk.  *•  Grene- 
ral,"  said  the  prefect  to  him  vehemently,  "  I  reqiure  you  to  order 
a  distribution  of  cartridges." — *'  I  am  not  here  to  take  your  com- 
mands," replied  Count  Koguct,  '*  I  know  my  duty." 

At  half-past  eleven  cartridges  were  distributetl ;  and  the  prefect 
and  General  Ordonneau  ])ut  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  coliinm 
formed  of  national  guards  and  of  troops  of  the  line.  Already,  a 
strong  barricade  liad  been  raised  at  the  top  of  the  Ghrand  dote. 
The  column  began  to  scale  the  hill,  which  is  very  steep,  and  lined 
by  houses  entirely  occupied  by  workmen.     Suddenly,  a  perfect 
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hail-8torm  of  tiles,  stones,  and  ballsy  falls  upon  the  column;  the  prefect 
is  struck  by  a  flint-stone;  mwjY  around  liim  are  likewise  struck, 
and  the  column  falls  back.  The  national  guard  of  Croix  Rousse 
had  joined  the  workmen.  Two  ofHcers  ask  to  treat  with  the  prefect. 
He  follows  them,  passes  with  them  through  the  barricaoc,  and 
mounts  the  balcony  of  the  mayoralty  of  Croix  Rousse  to  harangue  the 
populace  tumidtuously  assembled  below.  From  time  to  time  his 
words  were  interrupted  by  the  terrible  cry,  **  Work  or  Death  !*' 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  hostilities  appeared  suspended, 
when  the  firing  was  renewed  at  three  differcnt  pomts.  Tlie  cannon 
boomed.  '*  Vengeance,  vengeance,  we  arc  betrayed !"  shouted  the 
workmen.  The  prefect  was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  crew  who 
wrested  liis  sword  from  him  and  dragged  him  with  uplifted  sabres, 
into  a  house  where  he  was  detained  pnsoner.  General  Ordonneau, 
who  had  joined  liim,  was  also  seiased,  and  was  led  to  a  workman's, 
named  Bernard,  who  saved  his  life. 

Meanwhile  the  alarm  was  beat  in  different  quarters.  The 
quays,  places^  and  streets,  were  crowded  with  national  guards  and 
ftoldiers.  However,  the  interior  of  the  town  was  spared  (or  that  day 
from  civil  war. 

A  troop  of  dragoons,  supported  by  a  battery  of  the  artillery  of  the 
national  guard,  scaled  the  street  des  Carmelites,  through  a  heavy 
fire,  and  made  good  their  footing  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  But  the 
workmen  fired  so  briskly  on  horse  and  artillery  from  the  roofs  of 
their  houses  in  Croix  Rousse,  that  the  ground  was  soon  strewed  with 
dead  and  wounded.  However,  the  contest  was  maintained,  and  the 
national  guard,  under  M.  Prevost,  was  offering  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance, when  a  note  was  brought  him  from  General  Ordonnean, 
onlering  him  to  fall  back  with  his  battalion.  Not  knowing  that  the 
general  was  a  prisoner.  Commandant  Prevost  obeyed. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on,  a  crowd  of  armed  men  sur- 
rounded their  prisoner,  M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard,  and  strove  to  force 
him  to  sign  onlers  for  the  delivery  of  forty  thousand  cartridges  and 
five  hundred  shells.  He  refused,  and  the  uproar  aroimd  hiui  waa 
fearful.  Four  dead  bodies  were  exposed  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
room  in  Avhich  he  was;  and  the  cry  was  raised — "Here  are  four 
virtims;  we  must  have  a  fifth  to  avenge  them  I"  All  the  workmen, 
liowever,  did  vmi  partieipate  in  this  sentiment.  Many  of  them,  and 
iKiitlcularly  Lacombe,  one  of  their  leaders,  exhibited  the  l)est  fecl- 
inirs  towards  the  prefi^ct,  and  even  offered  to  connive  at  his  escape 
in  disguise  tlirough  the  garden.**.  To  attempt  this  would  not  have 
Ik  ( n  witliout  its  danger  or  its  disgrace  to  him.  As  the  day  drew  to 
a  elosc  h<»  again  presented  himself  to  the  workmen,  and  said— 
*•  Listen;  if  you  think  for  a  moment  that  I  have  betrayed  your  in- 
t<Tests,  keep  me  as  a  hostage;  but  if  you  have  nothing  to  n?pruiich 
me  with,  allow  me  to  return  to  my  post,  and  you  will  find  that  I  shall 
act  as  your  good  friend  and  father.  Movwl  by  this  address,  some 
were  lor  setting  him  free;  others,  more  suspicious,  repudiated  such 
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generosity  as  imprudent.  At  last,  about  eight  in  the  evening,  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  and  returned  to  Lyons  surrounded  by  a  mob  mut- 
tering its  suspicions  of  treason,  cloaked,  however,  dv  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  prefect/  Long  live  the  workmavL  8 father!  * 

M.  Bouvier  Dumoulard  found  General  Roguet  at  the  Hdtel-de- 
Ville,  and  offered  him  his  hand;  a  frank,  but  tardy  and  uselcas 
reconciliation!  The  artillery  and  dragoons  had  retired  £rom  the 
height,  and  only  a  few  desultory  musket  shots  were  occasionallY 
heard;  but  General  Ordonneau,  who  did  not  regain  his  lib^y  till 
nightfal,  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  weavers 
of  Croix  Rousse  watched,  arms  in  hand,  round  fires  which  they 
had  lighted,  mourning  their  friends  who  had  fallen,  and  thinking  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  morrow. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  remark  one  of  the  most  angular  and 
lamentable  features  of  this  fatal  day.  We  have  seen  the  causes 
which  drove  the  workmen  to  insurrection.  They  were  instigated 
by  no  political  feelings;  and  entertained  but  Uttle  idea,  at  that 
period,  that  it  was  a  radical  change  of  government  only  which  could 
ameliorate  their  condition.  The  party  men,  on  their  part,  were  en- 
grossed by  the  single  desire  of  overthrowing  the  established  authority, 
and  did  not  dream  of  placing  the  social  fabric  on  a  new  basis.  Thus 
there  was  no  real  bond  of  union  between  the  working-classes  and 
the  most  ardent  and  generous  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie.  There 
were  at  this  time  at  Lyons,  as  in  all  parts  of  France,  numerous  re- 
publicans, but  few  true  democrats ;  and  so  it  happened  tliat  many 
republicans  took  up  arms  against  the  workmen,  conceiving,  through 
a  very  excusable  though  fatal  mistake,  that  the  safety  of  the  city 
was  at  stake ;  and  it  was  they  who  fought  with  the  most  determined 
valour  and  resolution.  Many  of  them  were  wounded,  others  killed; 
and  among  the  latter,  M.  Schirmer,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
manufacturers  of  Lyons.  However,  on  the  Tuesday,  some  of  the 
republicans  were  seen  to  side  with  the  workmen;  so  that  those 
who  were  united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  public  feeUng  and  of  friend- 
ship, found  themselves,  unwittingly,  opposed  to  each  other;  a  too 
frequent  mistake,  which  suppUes  the  history  of  civil  wars  with  its 
most  frightful  episodes ! 

On  Tuesday,  tlic  22d,  General  Roguet  caused  a  proclamation, 
which  he  had  had  printed  in  the  night,  to  be  posted  round  the  town; 
but  it  only  served  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  was  everywhere  torn 
down  with  insults.  The  tocsin  of  St.  Paul's  was  sounded  as  on  oc- 
casions of  great  calamity ;  the  alarm  was  beat  in  every  quarter,  and 
the  insurrection  recommenced. 

The  40th  regiment  of  the  line  had  arrived  from  Trevoux  at  about 
two  in  the  morning;  and  a  detachment,  with  two  companies  of  the 
13th,  was  ordered  to  move  up  by  the  hill  des  Carmelites  to  take 
possession  of  the  height  of  Croix  Rousse.  But  the  workmen  who 
mliabitcd  the  Rue  Tliolosau,  and  the  adjacent  streets  fell  with  fiiiyoB 
tliis  detachment,  and  compelled  it  to  lay  down  its  arms.    The  roads 
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lending  from  Croix  Rousse  to  Lyons  were  thus  left  perfectly  open; 
and  the  dense  population  of  the  silk- weavers  hastened  into  tne  city, 
and  thronged  it  in  every  direction,  dispersing  themselves  over  the 
quays,  the  places^  and  in  the  streets,  and  spreaoin^  ever3nvhere  their 
own  fiery  passions.  But  already  the  alarm-bells,  the  booming  of  the 
cannon,  the  smell  of  powder,  and  the  sight  of  blood,  always  so  con- 
tagious, had  aroused  everywhere  the  spirit  of  revolt  All  around 
I^yons,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  quarters  des  Broteaux, 
de  la  Uuillotiere,  and  St.  Just,  were  up  in  arms.  Count  Uoguet, 
in  the  view  of  preventing  the  working  population  of  the  first  named 
(juarter  from  falling  upon  Lyons  by  the  bridges  li^Iorand  and  La- 
lavetto,  orderetl  a  battery  to  be  raised  ujwn  Fort  St.  Clair;  and 
whilst  the  balls,  pas^sing  over  the  river  ravageil  this  unhappy  dis- 
trict, manufacturers,  jxx*«ted  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  which 
line  the  Quai  du  Rhone,  kept  up  upon  it  a  constant  and  murderous 
fire.  Elsewhere,  the  contest  had  become  general.  Tlie  town  was 
covereil  with  bamcades.     Every  outp^sst  of  the  military  liad  been 
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premises  had  been  bn)ken  into;  part  of  the  national  mianl  liad 
gone  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  supplied  them  withcartriuges;  and, 
nnally,  the  workmen,  who  had  bemm  the  battle  with  sticks,  had  re- 
placed them  with  muskets.  In  tlie  l>otanic-^arden,  a  handful  of 
insurgL-nts  luid  repulseil  sevend  compimies  of  soldiers,  Tlie  barnicks, 
Bon-l*asteur,  had  l>eon  forcetl  by  a  mob  of  women  and  children; 
and  the  trooj>s  kept  thrir  ground  with  difficulty  in  the  street  do 
FAnnonciade,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Plac^e  Rouville,  and  by 
Brunei-house,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile,  I^acomlK*,  a  man  of  resolution,  and  much  ]o<^ked  up 
to  ill  the  laubourgs,  made  for  Lafayette-bridge  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  C(»lumn,  compotcd  t»f  the  inhabitants  of  St.  George's.  lie 
had  Hcut  <in  Ix^foro  him  a  flag  i>f  truce  which  wus  fireil  u{Hm;  and 
]\r  wa.*<  making  preparations  f(»r  thr  attack,  wh<»n  wonl  was  brought 
him  that  the  H»ldii*rs  f»f  the  line,  ^tationed  at  the  Carmes- 
] )rrhausM'*s  bjiniuks,  were  about  t«>  take  him  in  the  rear.  He  in- 
stantly rhangrs  liis  plan,  luirrios  to  the  barracks,  forci»s  them,  and 
then  directs  his  siteps  to  the  Place  des  Celestins,  where  a  tumultuous 
crowtl  was  already  assi'inbled.  Here  then*  hapi)ened  to  appi.-ar  a 
brave  young  man,  named  Michael  Angi»-Pirirr,  who  wore  on  his 
breast  the  decomtion  of  July;  and  at  the  slight  of  this  memorial 
with  which  so  many  n'inembranc«'s  wt-re  connei-teil,  they  crowd 
round  Perier  with  enthu.Mii>m,  nnbracc  him,  and  one  of  ih«»  work- 
men hands  him  a  carbin«»,  exclaiming,  as  **  You  fought  ior  the  fx-o- 
ple  in  July;  well,  fight  for  them  oiu-e  more  to-ilay.**  Prrier,  ►eiz- 
mg  the  carbine,  answcis:  **  Yes,  friends,  «»nce  nxorv  I  will  fight  for 
tlie  people;  the  cauie  is  yours,  mine,  and  tlmt  of  all  of  us.    Long 
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live  the  republic !"    The  cij  is  lepoated  by  a  tbouflond  Toicea;  and 

they  marcn  with  one  accord  on  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Thus»  circumstances  introduced  politics  into  the  insurrection, 
which  henceforward  assumed  a  double  character.  But,  for  the 
overthrow  of  a  government  which  was  based  on  the  bourgeoiffle, 
then  all  powerful,  ideas — ^morc  formidable  weapons  of  war  than 

*  cannon  were  necessary. 

Arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Neuve,  the  oolunm  wliich  had 
set  out  from  tlie  Place  des  Celcstins,  found  itself  in  face  of  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  of  the  line,  posted  on  the  Place  du  Pl&tre.  Tho 
shortest  road  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  by  the  Rue  Sirene;  but  to 
begin  a  conflict  there  was  to  ensure  a  fearful  carnage.  P^rier  stepped 
forward  to  the  officers  in  command  of  the  detachment,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  his  followers,  mounted  a  barricade,  and  intreated  them, 
in  forcible  terms,  to  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of  blood.  The  colunm, 
accordingly,  took  the  Rue  Neuve,  and  debouched  on  the  Quai  da 
Retz.  Balls  rained  upon  it  from  every  window ;  and  dragoons  came 
up  at  full  gallop.  Tliey  were  received -with  a  fire  of  musketry;  but 
the  column  having  broken  its  ranks  to  mve  them  passage,  many  of 
the  workmen  threw  themselves  in  disorder  on  a  little  walk,  planted 
witli  trees,  and  separated  from  die  quay  by  a  parapet.  Here,  and 
all  along  the  Rhone,  the  battle  raged  with  exceadve  fury.  A  negioi, 
named  Stanislas,  who  took  his  stand  on  Morand-bridge,  shot  down 
a  dmgoon  or  an  artilleryman  at  almost  every  discharge  of  his  mus- 
ket; and  each  time  gave  loose  to  his  joy  in  expressive  gestures  and 
savage  shouts.  Michael- Ange  Pericr  received  a  musket-ehot  just  iB 
he  was  kneeling  upon  the  quay,  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  to  take  aim 
at  a  national  ^uaru,  posted  at  a  window.  Peclet,  his  frieiid,  xeoeived 
two  balls  in  his  arm.  They  were  carried  off,  covered  with  bk)od; 
and  the  insurrection  lost  in  them  the  only  men  who,  for  some  days 
at  least,  could  give  it  a  political  direction. 

By  this  time,  the  workmen  were  everywhere  triumphant.  Most 
of  those  national  guards  upon  whom  the  manufacturers  had  reKed, 
had  withdrawn,  discouraged  and  amazed.  The  soldiers  of  the  line 
opposed  only  a  weak  and  indecisive  resistance  to  the  insurgents. 
Still  full  of  the  remembrances  of  1830,  they  retorted  upon  the 
liberals  tlie  lessons  which  the  latter  had  taught  them.  In  1830,  the 
soldiers  had  been  taught  that,  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  fcUow-citL- 
zcns,  was  the  greatest  of  crimes;  and  the  defection  of  the  50th,  on 
the  29th  of  July,  had  been  loudly  applauded.  Could  tlie  soldiea 
have  forgotten  all  this  by  1831?  Tliey  thought  that,  if  the  Parisians 
were  justified  in  rising  up,  in  1830,  in  delcnce  of  a  charter  whioh 
did  not  concern  them,  the  {XK)ple  of  Lyons  were  much  more  justified 
in  rising  up,  in  1831,  in  defence  of  a  tariff  which  would  save  them 
from  starving.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  workmen  met  with  a  secret 
svmpathy  in  tlie  troojjs  themselves,  which  favoured  the  sucoess  of 
the  msurrection. 
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By  seven  in  the  evening  all  was  over.  Finding  himself  imable  to 
keep  possession  of  the  powder-mill  of  Serin,  which  he  had  held  all 
the  day  with  two  peces  of  cannon,  Captain  Peloux  spiked  them, 
threw  a  large  auantity  of  powder  into  the  Saone,  and  drew  oft*  his 
men.  By  nigntfal,  the  troops  were  driven  in  upon  the  Place  des 
Terreaiix,  and  the  authorities  found  themselves  restricted  to  a  single 
point  in  Lyons,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  were  hemmed  in  on 
every  side.  In  this  extremity,  Count  Koguet,  the  prefect,  and  the  re- 
prejKjntatives  of  the  municii)ality  of  Lyons,  held  a  council,  at  which  it 
was  determined  tliat  the  town  hIiouuI  be  evacuated.  Tliis  was  at 
midnight.  The  busy  hum  of  the  insurgent  town  was  still  audible; 
and,  at  different  jx>inti?,  the  guard-houses  and  excise  stations  (par 
villo7is  de  r octroi)^  which  had  been  set  fire  to  during  the  battle, 
linislicd  burning  in  the  darkness,  llie  following  was  the  manifc*eto 
drawn  up: 

"  Midnight,  Nov.  a2<l,  1S31. 

"  Tlic  undcrsifjnctl,  in  oonncil  at  thclloti'ldc  Vil1c,presi'nt  Lic'Utc>nuut-}:^>neniI  Count 
Kojniot,  cominiuidtT-in-flik'f  of  the  7th  and  19th  military  divisions;  de  Henry, 
martchal-dc-camp  of  the  enKineern;  Viscount  de  Saint -Genit^  niareehal-tle-eanip, 
conuuanding  the  de|>artment  of  the  Khone;  liouvier-Duniouhinl,  eouncillorof  state, 
prefttrtof  t!ie<lepartnient  of  the  Klione;  Duplun,  solieitor-^'enend  oi  the  Courlioyalc; 
<k'  IJoiMicrs,  llr«t  mljoint,  acting  jw  mayor;  Gros,  adjoint  to  the  umyomlty;  Gautier, 
luunieipal  councillor,  acting  qa  at^oint; 

"  CouKidcring  that,  after  two  lUiys'  hanl  fighting,  in  which  too  much  French  Uuod 
lutf  unhappily  )»een  shed,  the  tnntps  have  Uen  forced  back  uiM>n  the  Hotel  de  Ville» 
wliiTe  they  are  blockaded  hy  an  inunense  and  amn'tl  multitude:  tliat,  cxhauste<l  with 
fatigue  and  lieavy  IosjKW,  au<l  without  ammunition  or  ftxNl,  or  the  means  of  ]>rocQring 
any.  they  are  indisjMm-i^  iu*e<)rding  to  tlie  n-iM)rt  of  their  otBoers,  to  pruloug  a  useleat 
xvsi^tauce;  that  the  insurgents  liave  seized  luiuiy  important  |>osts; 

"  Tluit  of  tlie  national  gu^ird,  nundjering  fiftei>n  tliousand  luen,  not  above  a  hundred 
nre  under  arms;  that,  in  tiiis  extremity,  the  genends  are  agreed  on  tiu;  lioiiclessiieiS 
of  attempting  to  hold  out  the  Hotel  de  ViUc: 

**  That  t4)  make  the  attempt  would,  by  prolonging  the  contest,  infallibly  cxjuipcrmte 
the  annailants  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury,  and  e.\j)ose  the  besieged  and  the  wbalo 
city  to  the  most  deplorable  results; 

*'  After  delilwrate  consultation,  at  ■CTcral  sittings,  arc  unaniinooslj  agreed, 

••That,  to  stay  the  etfiLnion  of  bli>od,  and  prevent  the  sacking  «)f  the  citv,  the  only 
•tep  to  take,  in  this  serimis  iHmjuncture,  is  to  withdraw  from  tin*  n«*»tel  <ie  Ville,  in 
order  to  take  up  a  more  favound»le  pttsition  outside  the  wall?*,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
oonimunication  with  the  ItMui  authorities.  The  council  also  unanimously  rv^uoft 
Itl.  Ic  rr»  fct  to  remain  at  lii^  |Kist. 

"  Drawn  up  in  duplit^ate,  in  si»ssion,  at  tlie  Hotel  de  Vilk». 

•*SigTii'<l:  Duraoulard,  Count  Koguet,  Viscount  tJaint-GcniiH  Flcury,  DuplaOt 
I}oisM.t,  Grot,  and  Gautier.** 

'J'he  signal  tor  n^treat  wa.*  given.  General  Roguet,  who  wafl  in  a 
vi*rj'  weak  atut(»  of  heuhli,  w;ui  <»bliged  to  1x3  lilu»d  <>n  his  horse. 
Ilir  tro^jjw  under  him  consi.^ted  tif  thoGGth  regiment,  and  of  several 
l>;itt.ilions  t»f  tlie  4()th  and  the  13th.  Some  d(.*t;iehments  of  the  na- 
tional guard  followed,  with  some  cannon.  A  Ixnly  of  workmen  had 
ttationcnl  thcmH'lves  at  the  barrier  St.  Chiir,  (►n  the  line  of  the  ro- 
treiit.  At  the  liriit  whistling  of  the  balL*  i»n  appnuiching  the  barrier, 
CieniTal  Koguet  exclaimed  to  tlu>M»  near  him,  **  1  begin  t4»  brcatlic; 
tlio  MiicU  of  jK)wder  n^tore?  me  tt)  life;  I  am  much  better  here  tluin 
in  ilie  Hotel  do  ViUc."  Then  he  ordered  the  artillery  to  breach  the 
barricades.    Tbc  night  was  cahn  and  doar,  and  the  bayonets  gUir 
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tcrcd  in  the  moonlight.  All  the  bells  pealed.  The  cry,  "  To  arms  T 
repeated  from  man  to  man  through  the  faubourg,  produced  on  elec- 
tncal  effect.  The  windows  were  thronged  with  insurgents.  The 
troops,  compelled  to  creep  along  under  the  fire  of  the  assailants, 
across  numerous  barricades  which  the  artillery  was  inadequate  to 
batter  down,  arrived  at  last  at  Montessuy,  panting  and  dejected, 
dragging  their  cannons  after  them,  and  carrying  their  wounded. 
General  Fleury  had  received  a  ball,  and  had  seen  his  aide-de-camp 
stretched  dead  at  his  feet.  The  fight  in  that  faubourg  was  a  bloody 
one ;  but  it  was  the  last  disastrous  scene  of  the  civil  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  remained  in  a 
state  of  panic-stricken  indecision.  Tlie  Quartier  des  Terrcaux  was 
all  in  uproar.  The  prefect  and  the  members  of  the  Lyonncse  mu- 
nicipality resolved  to  retire  in  their  turn,  and  to  withdraw  to  the 
Erefccture,  where  they  drew  up  the  following  declaration,  which 
as  never  been  published,  and  which  was  the  last  will  and  testament 
as  it  were  of  the  expiring  magistracy. 

"Wednesday,  November  23,  1831,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

**  We,  the  nndcrsigned,  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture  dedore  and  certify 
the  following  facts: 

**  l".  Tliat  in  the  sequel  of  the  melancholy  events  tliat  took  place  in  the  dtr  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  this  month,  all  the  military  forces  of  every  arm,  those  of  the 
gendarmerie  and  of  the  national  guard,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-general 
Count  lioguet,  were  constrained,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood  and  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  to  evacuate  at  two  o'clock  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  powder  magazine,  positions  which  they  still  occupied,  and  to  withdraw  bej€od 
the  city  by  the  Faubourg  St.  Clair ; 

"2^.  Tliat  we,  the  undersigned,  luive  been  likewise  constrained  to  suffer  the  pott 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  be  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  insurgents  which  had  die 
mastery  at  all  points ; 

*'  3<>.  That  at  this  moment  the  most  complete  disorganization  {trcvaila  in  the  cHy* 
that  insurrection  overrules  all  the  authorities,  and  that  tlie  laws  and  the  magiatrmtei 
are  powerless. 

"Done  at  the  Hotel  of  the  Prefecture,  the  day  and  hour  aborenanwd. 

**  (Signed)        DUMOULARD.  BOISSET,  lO.  G AUTIEK,  DUPLAN." 

The  signers  of  this  melancholy  declaration  had  no  sooner  abaa- 
doned  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  than  it  was  entered  by  the  insurgents 
The  doors  were  opened  to  them  by  Qucriau,  the  actor.  Some  ad- 
venturers established  themselves  there  with  some  sectional  leaden, 
under  the  title  of  provisional  ctat  major.  The  government  of  Lyons 
was  then  shared  between  Lacliapelle,  Frederic,  Charpentier,  leaden 
of  the  workmen,  and  Perenon,  llosset,  Gramier,  Dervieux,  and 
Filhol,  men  unknown  to  the  working  classes,  but  who  took  that 
place  in  the  victory  of  the  people,  which  in  times  of  disturbance 
belongs  to  whoever  possesses  audacity. 

What  course  was  this  provisional  government  about  to  pursue? 
Lachapelle,  Frederic,  and  Charpentier,  had  seen  in  the  Btru^le 
little  more  than  a  tarift*  question.  Perenon,  Rosset,  Gamier,  Der- 
vicux,  and  Filhol,  had  regarded  it  solely  in  the  light  of  a  political 
convulsion.  The  former  wished  that  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  should  be  ameliorated ;  the  latter  tliat  monarchy  should  give 
place  to  a  republic.    As  for  the  influence  which  a  c  laage  in  dM 
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constitution  may  produce  in  the  order  of  social  arrangements,  no  one 
tlion  gave  this  a  thought.  Perenon  belonged  by  conviction  to  the 
cause  that  had  been  defeated  in  July,  1830.  Rosset  was  an  old  man 
to  wlioni  tlie  habit  of  conspiring  had  given  a  sort  of  feverish  energy 
which  ago  had  not  yet  extinguished.  Gamier  had  no  poHtical  creed. 
Dcrvicnx  and  Filhol  were  turbulent  men  of  no  ability.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  tlie  hands  into  which  fortune  cast  the  destinies  of  the 
Lyonnesc  insurrection. 

The  people,  for  whom  to  obey  is  the  strongest  of  all  necessities, 
was  stuirifiod  when  it  found  itself  without  masters.  It  was  fright- 
ent'd  at  its  own  supremacy,  an<l  thenceforth  thought  only  of  raising 
up  those  it  liad  cast  down,  and  rendering  back  to  them  an  autho- 
rity of  which  it  could  not  su])j>ort  the  burden. 

llie  mayor's  adjunct,  M.  Hoisset,  retununl  Ix^timcs  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  was  s<Mm  followetl  by  M.  (lautier,  and  the  cent  ml  commis- 
sioner, M.  Prat.  M.  Dumoulard  felt  that  the  best  means  of  wresting 
the  fniits  ol*  their  victory  from  the  workmen  was  to  employ  them- 
sc'lvos  in  that  task.  He  K'nt  in  the  middle  of  the  night  for  Lacombc. 
Tlie  mess4.»ng<T  found  him  at  the  head  of  an  armc»a  band  besieging 
the  post  of  the  arsc*nal.  He  replied  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
pref(K;ture  until  he  had  taken  the  ]M>st,  and  he  kept  his  word. 
m,  Dumoulard  receivtKl  this  leader  of  insurgents  with  great  demon- 
strations of  esteem  and  confidence;  he  flattered  his  vanity  and  had 
no  difliculty  in  obtaining  over  him  the  ascendancy  which  the  habit 
of  command  and  the  prestige  of  authority,  even  though  vanquished, 
ailbnl  their  possessor  over  minds  tushioncd  to  obedience.  Lacombo 
was  named  governor  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  prefect,  and  in- 
toxicated with  his  new  grandeur,  he  went  thither  not  to  direct  tho 
insurrection  but  to  ciu-b  it. 

No  very  strenuous  resistince  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Ijacha- 
pelle,  Fn'deric,  and  Charpentier;  but  Perenon  and  Gamier  were 
not  disposcil  to  fon'go  the  power  they  had  nx'eived  from  chance 
and  their  o^vn  audacity.  Tliey  drew  up  and  publishe<l,  with  the 
consent  of  Kosset,  Dervieux  and  Filhol,  a  violent  pD>clamation,  but 
one  tliat  gave  rvidenee  of  Pen-n(m's  Icgitimatist  opinions:  it  was 
j)<»ste<l  up  on  all  the  walls  of  the  town.  To  give  it  the  more  weight  its 
authors  attached  to  it  these  names,  well  known  and  esteemed  by  tho 
working  classes,  Lacombc ^  I^rhaj}eHe^  Frederic,  Charpentier. 

Kosset,  on  his  part,  j>roceeded  to  M.  DtimoulanVs,  and  resolutely 
summoned  him  tr>  resign  his  authority  into  his  hands.  But  Du- 
moulard had  already  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  most  influ- 
ential workmen ;  he  had  tried  the  mettle  of  those  uncultivated 
minds,  and  he  aln^ady  knew  to  what  a  ])itch  the  bewildennent  and 
pt'r{)lexity  of  triumph  may  n«ach  among  a  race  long  boweil  in  ser- 
vitude.    He  replied  with  firnmess. 

His  autliority,  however,  wiw  exposed  to  more  serious  danirera: 
Men  in  tattered  cannent*,  with  flashing  c'ves,  were  marching  to- 
wazds  tho  hotel  of  the  prefecture.    Tliey  entered  it,  and  tbrced  their 
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way  into  the  piefect's  apartments  with  their  hata  on  their  heads, 
and  muskets  in  their  hands.  They  brought  with  them  Person's 
proclamation,  and  threateningly  demanded  the  disanning  of  the 
Srst  legion.  M.  Dumoulard  put  on  a  bold  face,  and  immediately 
surrouuded  himself  with  the  influential  workmen  he  had  called 
together  in  the  morning.  Then  addressing  the  intruders  in  a  speech, 
at  once  vehement  and  patlietic,  he  had  the  art  to  persuade  th^n, 
the  natural  Icadci-s  of  an  army  of  proletaries,  in  the  very  heat  and  flush 
of  victory,  that  political  institutions  under  which  there  was  no  provi- 
sion whatever  to  protect  them  from  starvinsj,  nevertheless  merited  all 
their  respect  and  afiection.  They  believed  this  no  doubt,  for  they 
signed  on  the  spot  the  following  proclamation,  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment of  popular  improvidence  and  inconsiderateness. 

**  Ltonkere* — ^We,  the  undersigned,  chiefs  of  sections,  nil  protest  loadly  againtt  the 
placard  tending  to  disown  legitimate  anthority,  which  ims  been  published  and 
posted  up  with  the  signatures  of  Lacombej  s^'ndic,  Cliarptutier^  Frederic,  ami  La- 
chaprlfe, 

**  We  call  on  all  good  workmen  to  join  us,  as  well  as  all  classes  of  societj  friendly 
to  tliat  peace  and  unitm  which  ought  to  exist  between  all  true  Frmchnieii. 

"  Lyons,  Nov.  23, 1831.  (Signed)    liOVERDINO,  and  fifteen  otheza.** 

The  prefect's  efforts  were  moreover  admirably  seconded  by  the 
acts  of  the  municipal  authorities.  M.M.  Boiiiiset  and  (rantier  had 
early  betaken  themselves  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  gtBr 
dually  established  their  influence.  Tliey  adroitly  flattered  the  su- 
premacy of  the  workmen  only  to  destroy  it,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
point  out  to  their  suspicions  the  politicians  who  aimed  at  obtaining 
a  share  of  tlie  insurrectional  power.  They  said  it  was  strange,  to 
eay  the  least  of  it,  tlmt  Perenon  and  his  accomplices  had  subscribed 
a  factious  protest  with  the  names  of  brave  and  honest  woricmen, 
thus  selllshiy  exposing  them  to  obloquy,  and  perhaps  to  the  Toy 
worst  consequences;  that  this  was  both  a  forgery  and  an  aet  of 
treachery,  and  that  the  pretended  signers  ought  vigorously  to  pco- 
test  agamst  it. 

Thus  prompted,  Lacombe,  Frederic,  Charpentier,  and  Lachspdle, 
did  complain  very  bitterly  of  the  use  made  of  their  names,  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  became  the  scene  of  very  angry  disputes,  whidi 
assumed  the  character  of  terrific  disorder  towaras  the  latter  part  of 
the  day.  Rosset,  who  had  gone  in  quest  of  partiaans,  suddenly 
appeared  there  at  the  head  of  an  armed  band.  He  burst  out  into 
violent  invectives  against  the  old  municipal  authority,  of  whidi  M. 
Etienne  Gautier  was  just  then  the  sole  representative.  Tlien  tam- 
ing to  the  leaders  of  the  working  men,  he  charged  them  with  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  the  people  which  was  confided  to  them.  *'  Hie 
mayor  and  the  prefect  are  nothing  now,"  cried  Dervieux : "  the  peonle 
alone  commands  here;  it  has  a  right  to  choose  its  leaden.  M. 
Eticnnc  Gautier,  standing  up  in  a  chair,  endeavoured  to  make  hia 
voice  heard  above  the  din,  and  he  was  imploring  the  crowd  to 
remain  in  allegiance  to  luAvful  authority,  when  Filhol  rushed  for* 
ward  in  a  fury,  with  a  pbtol  in  his  hand,  and  threatened  to  Vkm 
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out  Locombc's  brains.  The  moment  was  a  critieBl  one:  but  the 
men  who  aspired  to  guide  the  political  movement,  had  neither  sufli- 
cient  stubility  nor  adequate  mtelligcncc  to  enable  them  to  play 
fiuch  a  part.  Not  very  well  known  to  tlie  working  clasBCS,  they 
spoke  a  new  language,  which  its  violence  would  have  rendered 
acceptable  to  the  crowd,  but  for  the  prejudices  with  which  it  had 
been  ingeniously  inspired,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  very 
leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Kossct,  Filhol,  and  Dervicux  failed 
therefore  completely  in  their  elibrts.  They  withdrew  in  baffled 
rage;  and  Dervicux,  as  he  quitted  the  Il6tel  de  Villc,  said  to  the 
multitude:  "You  will  not  listen  to  us.  So  much  liie  worse  for 
yourselves.  You  will  repent  when  it  is  too  late!"  A  day  had 
BufTiced  to  bring  the  victorious  people  under  tlie  control  of  the 
leaders  of  the  beaten  bourgeoisie. 

Never  had  the  city  ol'  Lyons  been  better  giwrded  than  during  that 
astounding  day  of  the  23d  of  November.  The  first  thing  the 
workmen  thought  of  when  masters  of  tlie  city,  was  to  distribute 
themselves  through  the  most  opulent  quarters  to  maintain  order 
and  preserve  profwrty.  Men  in  rags  were  seen  with  shouldered 
muskets,  keepmg  anxious  and  vigilant  watch  at  the  Mint  and  at 
the  oflicc  of  the  receiver-general ;  poor  workmen  were  seen  doing 
duty  as  K^ntinels  before  the  liouses  from  which  the  manufacturciB 
had  ii:?ued  to  charge  tliem.  Tlie  victors,  with  a  remarkable  refino- 
in«.nt  of  grniTosity,  took  especial  pains  to  protect  the  rich  hoteb 
oi'thnso  niamifacturers  who  had  proved  themselves  the  most  merci- 
less. A  great  lK)nfia\  however,  was  lighted  before  the  Cafe  de  la 
Perlc  aiul  the  MaiMin  Oriol,  whence  tlie  manufacturers  liad  fired  on 
the  (^uartior  des  liroteaux  during  the  whole  day  of  the  22d.  Tho 
furniture  and  the  goods  amtaincd  in  those  houses  were  thrown  into 
the  flames,  lliis  was  the  whole  extent  of  popular  vcnffeanee. 
But  nothing  was  stolen,  and  the  people  shot  two  men  on  tiie  spot 
who  were  running  away  with  pireek  imder  their  arms.  Such  of 
the  workmen  as  were  not  employed  in  guarding  the  property  of  tho 
miinufucturers.  busied  themselves  in  removing  the  bliKHly  traces 
of  the  conflict.  Some  did  hospital  duty  in  the  halls  of  the 
llcitcl  do  Villc  where  the  atnbulances  had  been  established;  otliorB 
were  engagetl  in  making  hand-barrows,  and  in  carr^'ing  the  woimded 
to  tlic  ward^,  w^here  there  were  Mion  three  hundred  of  them  odr- 
lec-tcd;  others  again  went  about  the  city  looking  for  the  corpses  of 
th(  ir  nii^:<ing  friends,  an  atlccting.  and  in  many  cases,  an  unavailing 
ta.'-lw,  a  great  number  of  the  victims  having  been  tluown  into  the 
two  riv<'n?. 

WhiUt  the  working  men  were  occupit*d  with  these  pious  cares, 
the  bourgeois,  having  recovered  fn>m  their  stupor,  were  thinking  of 
the  lilt  lire  and  concerting  their  mcaiiurt*s.  Lhsguisetl  as  workmen, 
they  wint  about  when  the  night  came,  and  mingled  with  the  groups 
at  all  the  posts,  so  that  the  old  aulhoritieB  bad  now  but  to  show 
thtmselvos  to  be  recognised  and  obeyed.    Acooidiiiglj  M. . 
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lard  left  the  prefecturo  that  night  by  torchlight,  and  presented  him* 
self  at  all  the  posts  successively,  followed  by  some  trusty  men.  At 
every  halt  he  made,  the  disguised  bourgeois  swelled  his  escort, 
which  consisted  of  six  hundred  men  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
Hotel  do  Ville. 

From  that  moment  the  old  forms  imposed  on  a  diseased  and  efiete 
society  resumed  all  their  empire.  The  authorities  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  associate  certain  workmen  with  themselves,  amongst 
others  a  wircworker  named  Buisson ;  it  was  necessary  to  amuse  the 
people  for  some  days.  A  subscription  was  forwith  opened  in  favour 
of  tlie  working  men;  and  some  important  persons  put  down  their 
names  for  large  sums,  which  were  never  to  be  paid. 

At  last,  about  noon  on  the  third  of  December,  a  proclamation 
from  the  mayoralty  announced  tlic  arrival  of  the  prince  royal  and 
Marshal  Soult.  "liiey  entered  Lyons  by  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise,  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  which  advanced  in  formidable  ar« 
ray,  with  dnmis  beating  and  matches  lighted.  The  marshal  had 
fallen  in  at  the  camp  of  Keilleux,  whither  General  Roguet  had  gone 
to  meet  him,  with  tno  troops  that  had  been  quartered  in  Lyons  at 
the  time  that  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Marshal  Soult-*-a  minister 
under  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  become  king  because  the  troops 
of  Charles  X  had  refused  to  fire  on  the  people  in  1830, — ^haishly 
upbraided  Greneral  Roguet's  troops  for  the  inertness  of  their  resisip 
ancc.     The  soldiers  listened  with  astonishment 

At  Lyons  he  displayed  a  still  more  menacing  severity.  The 
working  classes  were  disarmed,  the  national  guard  was  disbanded, 
and  Lyons  was  treated  as  a  conquered  town.  And,  as  if  to  make 
the  people  feel  how  utterly  disregarded  were  its  praiseworthy  gene- 
rosity and  its  voluntary  abdication,  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand 
men  were  placed  in  Lyons,  and  the  Croix  Rousse  was  graduiJly 
encompassed  with  a  belt  of  forts  bristling  with  cannon. 

There  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  tariff  should  be  canied 
into  effect !  Not  content  with  refusing  it  its  sanction,  the  government 
dismissed  M.  Dumoukrd  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  that  act  of  jus- 
tice, thus  forgetting  the  incontestable  services  that  prefect  had  ren- 
dered to  the  king's  cause.  M.  Dumoulard  was  ill  when  the  prince 
royal  made  his  entry  into  Lyons.  On  the  6th  of  December  ne  rs^ 
ceived  orders  from  Marshal  Soult  to  quit  the  city,  toere  U  but  to  go  a 
distance  of  two  leagues^  and  tcait  there  till  his  health  was  better,  Hb 
departed,  therefore,  from  the  city  he  had  preserved  for  the  royal  au* 
thority,  driven  out  like  a  malefactor,  suffering  in  body  and  mind,  in 
an  inclement  season,  and  leaving  unprotected,  to  use  his  own  woidSy 
a  panic-stricken  family,  consisting  of  three  generations  of  women, 
among  whom  were  a  matron,  aged  82,  and  infant  children.  He  had 
taken  part  in  arranging  the  taritf! 

Tlic  news  of  tlic  Lyonnesc  insurrection  had  spread  rapidly  through 
France,  and  fillcdit  with  sadness  and  anxiety.  It  was  not,iniact,eithar 
in  the  name  of  Henry  V.  or  of  Napoleon  II.,  nor  for  the  sake  of  tfaa 
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republic  that  the  workmen  of  Lyons  had  risen.  The  insurrection 
had  this  time  a  far  other  and  more  formidable  character  and  scope. 
For  it  was  a  sanguinary  demonstration  of  tlie  economical  vices  of 
the  industrial  regime  inaugurated  in  1789;  it  was  a  revelation  of  the 
baseness  and  hypocrisy  lurking  in  that  specious  system  of  leaving  un- 
restricted all  pecuniary  dealings  between  man  and  man,  which  leaves 
the  poor  man  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich,  and  promises  to  cupidity  that 
waits  its  time,  an  easy  victory  over  hunger  that  cannot  wait.  To  live 
tcorkifif/,  or  die  Jighting!  >iever  was  motto  more  heart-rending  or 
more  terrible  inscribed  on  a  banner  on  the  eve  of  a  conflict;  it  de- 
monstrated a  real  ser\'ile  war  in  the  insurrection  of  the  unfortunate 
workmen  of  the  Croix  Kousse;  and  from  the  might  displayed  by 
the:«e  jilaves  of  modern  times,  slaves  who  yet  liad  lacked  tiieir  Spar- 
tiicus,  it  was  easy  to  divine  witli  what  tem^K^sts  the  19tli  century  was 
pregnant. 

But  such  was  the  blindness,  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  men 
then  placed  at  the  haid  of  society  that  they  were  re-assured  imd  sa- 
tisiieit  when  they  learned  that  the  insurrection  was  not  political,  **  It 
is  nothing,"  was  the  parrot  cry  of  all  the  government  organs.  **  It 
IS  a  mere  struggle  between  the  manufacturers  and  the  working  men." 
And  iliQ  Journal  des  Dtbats  published  these  savage  hnes:  *' Assured 
of  peace  abroad,  encomjxisscd  hy  a  jjotcerful  army  assembled  under 
the  tricolour  ilag,  the  government  can  have  no  other  consec^uencca 
to  lear  fumi  the  revolt  than  cases  of  individual  hardship,  which,  no 
doubt,  are  very  much  to  be  lamented,  but  which  will  be  abridged 
and  diminished  by  the  rigorous  manner  in  which  the  law  will  be  ew 
forced  against  malefactors,^* 

Ciisiiuir  Pcrier  declared,  in  giving  an  account  of  so  many  disasters 
to  the  CliamlxT,  that  *'  the  events  were  of  a  grave  nature,  but  that 
the  measures  ordered  by  the  government  would  corresi)ond  with 
th<  in  by  tlicir  force,  tlu'ir  rapidity,  and  their  completeness." 

A.**  for  the  Chamber,  it  thought  it  did  en(»ugh  lor  the  cun^  of  the 
iimncn^e  malady,  of  which  the  LyouncH.^  iiisumH;lion  was  a  syiii|)- 
itun,  by  prc-^eniing  the  following  address  to  the  king,  upon  the  mo- 
tion 'if  M.  AugUijtin  Giraud. 

"  Siui:,->\Vc  luiTf  licnnl  with  ^n'atituile.  and  at  t)io  luunc  time  with  pain,  the  frank 
uml  ronipK'U'  niniiiiiinicationii  niaJi*  hy  \uiir  niajviity'B  niinijttfn  rvxinx'tinK  tliu  «Ui* 
turtiaiu-i'S  tiuit  li.ivo  broken  out  in  tlie'ci'iy  uf  Lyuns.'  We  apjilaiiil  tliv  intriotic  im- 
|iuls4'  iliut  iiromptiil  the  primv.  your  M>n,  to  present  hinisell'  in  tlie  niiibt  of  Itlcedini; 
Fn^ni-hnifn  to  utop  tlur  elTuAion  uf  tlicir  MikmL  We  liiwti'n  to  ex|iTV8s  to  ymir  ma* 
jviity  thi'  unaiiiniuu.4  wiiih  of  tlie  diputieii  uf  France,  that  your  guvenuiient  uiay 
oiiihiso  thc^«  (Ifploniblo  exiv^sH.**  witii  :ill  the  \\\\^\\\  (»f  tlie  laws.  The  security  of 
I  HTM  III  H  h:iH  \k%-\\  violently  attiu*ke«l ;  profK-rty  hiui  Ut-n  nu-nai^'tl  in  tlie  prim-iple  uf 
it<>  i-\l>tcn<v  ;  the  freeilniit  of  industry  h:i:i  Uin  tlireiitiiUtl  with  tU'Striietion  ;  thv 
\^^u'v  i.f  thf  nia^MHtniteif  haa  not  U-eii  li^t(•nitl  to.  'i'lu-Si*  dis4inlers  must  pnHiiplly 
o-aM.-;  MU-h  rriiiiiiiid  ut-ts  must  lie  vipmiusly  put  down.  AU  Fraiuv  is  a  KUilin-r 
thrmi^'h  this  ansjiult  on  tin  ri^^hts  of  all  in  the  ]ii'rs«tn  of  sonie  citi/i-ns:  nhe  owes 
till  in  :i  HJL'iial  ]>rotection.  Tlu'  nieoAures  aln-udy  takm  hy  viwir  niajisty  h  pi\em- 
]iM  lit  ( ••iiv  nice  us  th.it  llic  n-ium  <»f  onkT  will  nut  lie  loni;  tk-layed.  The  tiriii  union 
Mi)»^i-tiii^  lielwetn  the  imtiuiud  inianU  uiid  llie  truu]Mi  of  tlie  line  rvossuiv  all  guud 
eiii/eii!i.  Your  uia jetty  umy  count  on  the  hannonlous  co-operatkm  of  the  uit&ori- 
tics.    We  arv  ha|ipy,  lifv.  lo  oiler  joo.  Id  the  Dame  of  Fkmoee^  the  ocMfentta  oC 
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the  deputies  towardB  re-cstabUBliing  peace  whcreyer  it  maj  be  dhituifaBd,cxtfaigqlih« 
ing  all  the  germs  of  anarchy,  corroborating  the  sacred  principles  on  which  rests  the 
Tcry  existence  of  the  nation,  maintaining  the  glorious  work  of  the  reTolutioa  of 
July,  and  everywhere  insuring  force  and  justice  to  the  laws." 

A  nearly  similar  address  was  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers: 
and  in  this  way  the  king  had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  the  de- 
light with  wliich  he  beheld  the  union  of  the  legislative  bodies. 

Thus  ministers,  deputies,  and  peers  of  France  seemed  to  know  no 
better  means  of  government  tlian  cannons  to  remedy  the  evils  of 
competition;  fortresses  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  wretches  who  of- 
fered their  labour  on  the  sole  condition  of  not  dying  of  hunger;  and 
soldiers,  armed  poor  men,  to  keep  down  poor  men  without  armg. 

The  opposition  itself  spoke  in  tnese  woful  circumstances,  as  though 
the  re-establishment  of  order  had  been  in  its  eyes  but  an  a&ir  of 
police.  In  the  violent  debates  the  insurrection  gave  rise  to  in  par- 
liament, not  a  word  was  said  of  fixing  a  minimum  of  wages,  nor  of 
the  necessity  of  the  state  interfering  m  matters  of  trade,  nor  of  the 
modifications  requisite  to  be  made  in  the  oppressive  kdssezfidre  sya- 
tem,  nor,  in  short,  of  scientific  arrangements  adapted  to  prevent, 
were  it  but  provisionally,  the  renewal  of  a  conflict  for  ever  to  be  de- 
plored. No.  M.  Mauguin  demanded  that  the  epithets,  fionk  and 
complete,  should  be  struck  out  of  the  address;  Caaimir  Krier  de- 
manded the  contrary.  Casimir  F^rier  called  Mauguin,  oficnavelj, 
an  individual:  Mauguin  put  Casimir  Ferier's  impertmencc  in  a  strong 
light.  Thereupon  there  was  a  great  uproar,  and  a  medlev  ^Kql?^"g 
of  all  the  passions  of  party.  A  month  after  tliis  the  prcsiaent  of  the 
council  appeared  at  the  tribune,  and  pronounced  an  indictment 
against  the  prefect  of  the  Rh6ne,  who,  boiling  with  rage,  seized  the 
moment  when  the  president  of  the  council  was  leaving  the  chamber, 
to  threaten  and  give  him  the  lie  in  the  most  humiliating  manner. 
This  was  all. 

The  government,  moreover,  had  other  matters  to  occupy  Its 
attention  at  this  time.  Tlie  day  was  approaching  when  the  civil 
list  was  to  be  fixed  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  new  reign,  and 
the  list  of  the  royal  expenses  judged  necessary  by  the  ministiy  was 
circulated  among  the  public.  Tliat  list  showed  an  amount  of 
eighteen  millions  of  francs  as  tlie  tribute  to  be  levied  by  royalty 
from  the  people. 

The  workmen  ofLyons  being  once  more  reduced  to  brood  in  alenoe 
over  their  misery  and  their  mortal  suftcring,  the  friends  of  order 
were  triumphant  The  retirement  of  the  people  to  Mont  Avcntine 
had  at  least  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  tribunes. 


CHAFTERIIL 


The  true  history  of  our  century  consists  in  the  history  of  ilt 
ideas.    The  crafts  and  subtleties  of  diplomacy^    the  intri^es-  of 
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courts,  the  noisy  debates  of  assemblies,  the  conflicts  in  the  open 
streets;  all  these  are  but  the  outward  agitations  of  society.  Its  lifo 
is  elsewhere.  It  exists  in  the  mysterious  development  of  geneiul 
tendencies,  in  that  noiseless  elaboration  of  doctrines  which  prepares 
the  way  for  revolutions.  For  there  is  always  a  deep  seated  cause  for 
the  many  events  which,  when  they  burst  upon  us,  appear  the  off 
Fi)rin*^  of  chance  and  of  the  hour. 

Tlie  insurrection  of  Lyons  had  come  upon  the  ministciB  unawares. 
Enslaved  to  political  routine,  incapable  of  adopting  an  original  lino 
of  conduct,  strangers  to  the  intellectual  movement  taking  placo 
round  them,  and  accustomed  to  behold  the  existence  of  society  only 
in  the  frivolous  quarrels  on  which  thoy  expended  all  their  zeal,  the 
ministers  ceased  i^  understand  the  import  of  the  revolt  of  tho 
weavers  from  the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  noised  in  their  ears.  But 
beneath  that  executive  so  obstinately  entrenched  in  its  improvidence 
and  its  egotism,  men  full  of  intelligence  and  boldness  were  stud>dng 
the  problems  it  left  unsolved,  were  seizing  on  the  part  it  disdjuned 
in  its  impotence,  and  were  seeking  to  govern  by  thought  a  nation 
which  the  executive  could  not  govern  by  soldiers. 

Now  never  luul  any  society  been  more  filled  "with  disorders  than 
that  whidi  the  men  oificially  appointed  for  its  guidance  were  thus 
almndoning  to  the  control  of  chance. 

Stniggles  between  proclucers  for  the  possession  of  the  market, 
between  the  members  of  the  working  class  for  the  possession  of  em* 
])loyment;  stniggles  of  the  manufacturer  a<^inst  tnc  poor  rjan  on 
the  subj<.»ct  of  wages,  of  the  poor  man  against  the  machine,  which 
by  supplanting  him  devoted  him  to  starvation:  such  was,  under  tho 
name  of  competition,  the  characteristic  feature  in  the  situation  of 
things  regarded  in  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  point  of  view. 
And  what  disasters  in  consequence !  Great  capitals  ensuring  the  vio- 
tfiry  in  economic  wars,  like  mat  battalions  m  other  wars,  and  the 
LA1S8EZ  FAIKE  hystem  thus  leading  to  the  most  txiious  mono]K)lic9; 
gnnit  commercial  enternrises  mining  the  small ;  usur)',  that  motlem 
icudiilism  worse  than  tlie  ancient,  gradually  usurjnng  the  soil;  and 
manorial  pn)|K*rty  encumbered  with  more  than  a  thousand  millions; 
artiiftin^,  proprietors  t»f  thrir  own  inda^'try,  giving  place  to  workmen 
who  had  no  property  in  their  own  toil;  a  vile  cupidity  burying 
cniiital  in  wild  s|Nx*ulations ;  all  inten^ts  arme<l  one  against  the 
other,  the  vino-grywers  ugninst  the  wood-owners,  the  manuiiictnrcFB 
ol'l)eet-nx)t  sugar  against  the  colonies,  the  seaports  against  the  fac- 
tories of  the  interior,  the  southern  against  the  northern  provinces, 
lionleaux  against  Paris;  hero  markets  glutted,  and  capitalists  in 
dc^lHur;  tlierc  workshops  closed,  and  the  oiierative  starving;  com- 
merce  degraded  by  tacit  consent  into  a  traffic  of  tricks  and  lies;  the 
nation  marching  to  the  roconstitution  of  feudal  property  through 
iL«ury,  and  to  the  ostablishment  of  a  monied  iXtsudty  by  means  of 
credit;  all  the  diK  f 

oppMion;  all  Am        i^cmB  achievtti  by  tlie  gcoha  of  man  m^ 
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nature  converted  into  weapons  of  strife,  and  tyrann  j  multiplied  in 
some  sort  by  progress  itself;  the  proletary  made  the  understrapper 
of  a  machine,  or  m  times  of  crisis  seeking  his  bread  between  revolt 
and  begging;  the  father  of  the  poor  going  to  die  at  azty  in  a 
lazar  house,  and  the  daughter  of  tiic  poor  man  forced  to  prostitute 
herself  at  sixteen  for  subsistence,  and  the  son  of  the  poor  man  re- 
duced to  breathe  at  die  age  of  seven  the  noisome  air  of  the  fiu^tories 
to  add  to  the  scanty  wages  of  the  family;  the  bed  of  the  joumey- 
msin,  improvident  through  wretchedness,  become  frightfully  pro- 
lific; and  pauperism  threatening  the  realm  with  an  mundation  of 
beggars : — such  was  the  picture  which  society  then  presented. 

Again,  viewing  that  society  in  another  aspect,  there  was  no  longer 
any  commmiity  of  faith  or  behcf,  no  attachment  to  traditional  usaees, 
whilst  the  spint  of  inquiry  denied  every  thing  and  afiirmed  nothmg, 
and  religion  was  supplanted  by  the  love  of  lucre.  The  nation  being 
thus  turned  to  mercantilism,  it  followed  as  a  thing  of  course  that 
marriage  should  be  made  a  speculation,  a  matter  of  bargain,  a  form 
of  trading  adventure,  a  means  of  bringing  custom  to  a  shop.  And 
as  marriage,  though  contracted  in  tliis  hideous  way,  had  oeen  de- 
clared indissoluble  by  the  laws,  adultery  almost  always  served  in  lieu 
of  divorce  in  Paris  and  the  great  towns.  To  the  disorders  created  in 
families  by  the  frailty  of  the  conjugal  tie  were  added  the  scandalous 
quarrels  occasioned  by  the  greedy  desire  to  inherit;  and  the  news* 
papers  daily  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  pubUc  the  lamentable  spec- 
tacle of  brothers  Avrangling  for  scraps  ana  fragments  of  the  pat^nal 
propcrtj^,  or  even  of  sons  standing  up  against  their  mothers  in  presence 
of  the  judges,  to  whom  such  odious  strife  had  become  so  habituai 
that  they  ceased  to  look  upon  it  with  horror.  Among  the  labouring 
classes  the  dissolution  of  iamily  ties  had  a  diiferent  origin,  but  a  still 
more  deplorable  character,  in  the  registers  of  prostitution,  jpenuxy 
figured  as  the  principal  primary  cause  of  delmuchery.  Marriage 
being  for  the  pauper  but  an  increase  of  expense,  and  libertinage 
a  means  of  drowning  the  sense  of  suffering,  the  sexual  intercourse  of 
the  poor  was  a  mere  animal  indulgence ;  and  thus  penury  engendered 
concubinage,  and  concubinage  infanticide.  Another  cakunity  ensued: 
if  the  poor  man  did  marry  he  was  soon  forced  to  seek  in  the  pofli.^s- 
sion  of  cliildren  only  a  means  of  eking  out  liis  wages,  and  to  Bsnd  his 
chiUlrcn  when  just  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  young  have  most 
need  of  pure  nir,  movement,  and  freedom,  into  .the  manufiictories 
where  bodily  health  is  destroyed  by  cxcest«ivc  toil,  and  the  health  of 
tlie  soul  by  the  contact  of  the  sexes.  Every  day  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, round  tlic  doors  of  every  lactory  were  seen  a  crowd  of  wretched 
children,  pale,  squalid,  and  stunted,  with  dull  filmy  eyes,  and  livid 
cheeks,  walking  with  bowed  backs  like  old  men.  For  such  was  the 
cruel  and  insensate  chamctor  oi'  the  social  system  foundt^d  v  i  ■.  Tx^^ 
titiun,  that  its  cill^ct  on  the  children  of  the  poor  was  not  only  Ui  rtide 
their  intellects  and  deprave  thi/ir  hc»arts,  but  even  to  dry  up  in  Hvcrn  or 
poison  the  springs  of  hie.  And  the  moment  ut  y^hm  M* 
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Charles  Dupin  was  to  make  this  solemn  declaration  from  the  tribune 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  "  Out  of  10,000  yoimg  men  called  to 
military  service,  the  ten  most  manufacturing  departments  of  Franco 
furnished  8980  infirm  or  deformed,  whilst  the  agricultural  defMirt- 
ments  furnished  but  4029."  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  in  a  society 
in  which  oppression  like  this  was  possible,  charity  was  but  a  word, 
and  religion  but  a  bodiless  remembrance. 

And  the  evil  subsisted  in  the  legislature  and  the  executive  as  well 
as  in  sociotjr.  Royalty,  an  hereditary  authority  incessantly  menaced 
by  an  elective  authority,  was  perforce  wholly  aosorbed  in  the  care  of 
self-defence.  Tlie  Chamber  of  Peers,  become  the  creature  of  royal 
nomination,  was  counted  only  as  a  superfluity  or  as  an  incumbrance  to 
the  constitudonal  mechanism.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  com- 
jyelled  to  forego  all  initiative  power;  first  because,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  one  dominant  class,  it  could  not  desire  to  reiorm  the 
abuses  by  which  itself  profite<l;  and  next,  because  consisting  partly 
of  functionaries,  it  crouched  to  ministers  who  made  the  corrupting 
distribution  of  places  a  means  of  enslaving  the  majority. 

Thus  to  reca{^ituLite  the  state  of  things  under  its  three  principal 
aspects:  in  social  order  there  was  competition;  in  moral  order, 
scepticism ;  in  political  order,  anarcliy :  such  were  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  reipn  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  France. 

Evils  so  great  demanded  vigonnis  remedies:  none  had  been  dis* 
covered  which  were  not  calculated  to  aggravate  the  mischief. 

Turning  Intxes  were  established  to  prevent  mothers  from  killing 
the  child  thoy  could  not  rear;*  but  tiiesc  turning  boxes  became  an 
encouragement  to  licentiousness,  and  the  number  of  foundlings, 
which  had  Ihtu  but  40,000  on  the  1st  of  January,  1784,  amounted 
in  1831  to  130,000. 

Penitentiaries  were  erecte<l  where  %nrtue  was  to  be  taught  to  those 
whom  misery  had  e<lucate<l  in  crime;  but  it  was  a  very  improvident 
system,  which  showed  a  solicitude  fi»r  the  criminal  on  which  the  poor 
man  had  no  right  to  count,  a  system  which  wait<Hl  for  tho  murder 
Infore  bestowing  mor.il  instniction  un  the  murderer,  which  en*tae<l, 
cKsr  })y  the  factory  where  children  were  left  to  evi-ry  comipting  in- 
ilucnce,  the  prison  whore  hoiiry  villains  were  to  Ik?  catechized. 

Savings'  banks  were  (^tablisheil  to  encourac^e  econ<»my  among  the 
jMior;  but  in  an  age  wlu*n  the  first  of  all  maxims  was  this,  *'  Every 
one  for  himself,  charity  Wgins  at  home,"  the  institution  of  savings' 
banks  coul«l  serve  only  Xo  render  the  ]>oor  man  selfish,  to  rend  among 
the  people  that  sacnnl  bond  that  holds  together  those  who  sufler  in 
common.  It  was  a  mockery  besides,  to  bid  the  working  man  lay  up 
savings  wliich  his  penury  inexorably  forbade.     On  the  31st  of  De. 

*  Theto  are  Inierted  into  an  apcrtuiv  in  tlu*  wall  of  the  foundling  ittuMishment 

in  lihkli  tLrj  rtv^ilfi;  tmni^riulh^     Th^^  child  if  dcpoiitcd  in  them;  the  dL-|infilQr 

I  tuigi  *  \k\X\  tbo  tttmkiff  Ijui  rvTorru  tMi  ;u  axli»  adu  Ute  diikl  U  ivoeivvd  into  tli0 

^  fauoK-.    Ta  arton  bi  udi  pvwx«ditVf  ^  tUber  ride  of  the  wall,  do  not  escfaange  a 
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cembcr,  1830,  74,835  oat  of  163,196  savinfifr'  bank  depoatoxs  wcxo 
not  of  the  operative  class,  and  were,  for  we  most  part,  domestic 
servants. 

The  bank  of  France  was  promised  a  renewal  of  its  pnvil^es;  but 
that  bank,  which  extracted  exorbitant  profits  Irom  the  production  of 
the  country,  did  not  accept  the  poor  man's  paper;  it  forced  the  petty 
dealer  who  would  reach  it  to  pass  first  through  the  hideous  dena  of 
usury;  in  a  word,  it  showed  no  other  title  to  the  avaricious  enjoy- 
ment of  the  most  precious  of  all  monopolies  than  the  aid  it  afibxdcd 
the  strong  against  the  weak. 

It  was  natural  that  attempts  at  innovation  should  follow  &om  this 
mclanclioly  state  of  things;  and  this  was  the  case. 

We  will,  by-and-by ,  examine,  in  its  proper  place,  the  theoxj  which 
Charles  Founer,  a  man  of  genius,  who  was  destined  to  die  poor  and 
unknown,  had  long  been  elaborating  in  obscurity  and  solitude;  but 
at  the  epoch  we  are  now  considering,  the  ideas  of  that  pexaeveiuig 
thinker  were  known  but  to  a  very  small  number  of  adepts,  and  the 
public  stage  was  wholly  engrossed  by  die  St.  Simonian  aehooL 

It  was  given  to  that  school  to  restore  honour  to  the  principle  of 
authority  amidst  the  triumph  of  liberalism;  to  proclaim  tne  neeeant^ 
of  a  social  religion,  at  a  time  when  the  law  itself  had  become  atfche- 
istic;  to  demand  the  organization  of  industry  and  the  associatioa  of 
interests  during  the  very  height  of  the  flillacious  success  of  compe- 
tition. With  unequalled  intrepidity,  witli  a  vigour  sustained  i^ 
ffrcat  talents  and  laborious  acquirements,  that  school  laid  bare  all  the 
testcring  sores  of  the  age;  it  shook  a  thousand  prejudices,  roused 
deep  thoughts,  and  opened  a  new  and  vast  career  to  intellect.  It  la 
requibito,  therefore,  to  say  what  were  the  St.  Simonians,  what 
tliev  accomplished,  what  tmths  or  errors  they  brought  to  a  pertnrbcd 
society,  and  from  wliat  source  were  drawn,  in  what  maimer  were 
developed,  those  doctrines  which  were  to  be  alternately  the  objects 
of  astonishment,  of  ridicule,  and  of  anger. 

The  founder  of  the  St.  Simonian  school  had  been  five  years  dead 
when  the  July  revolution  broke  out.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  of  Fmnce,  and  was  heir  to  the  name  and  arms  of  the 
famous  Due  de  St.  Simon,  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  last  of  the  real  f/rands  sehnenrs;  and  yet  he  made  it  his 
business  to  attack  all  privileges  of  birth,  and  to  affirm  that  war  is 
impious.  For  he  was  a  man  strong  in  intellectual  independence  and 
moral  courage.  Convinced  that  before  composing  a  code  for  man- 
kiiul,  it  is  necessary  to  liave  attentively  analysed  men  and  things,  he 
passed  die  first  half  of  his  life  in  studying  society  in  all  its  aspects, 
st(ippinir  short  of  no  experience,  practising  in  the  character  of  an 
ob.-orviT  vice  as  well  as  virtue,  deriving  a  lesson  from  each  of  his 
falls,  making  his  Ibllit^s  matter  for  his  own  study,  lavishing  prodl- 
pilly,  ]jut  with  a  purpose,  a  fortune  acciuircd  by  speculations,  poor 
t')  cxrcv^r?  in  tlio  sequel  of  a  studious  opulence,  living  by  a  miserable 
employment  as  a  copyist  at  the  very  time  he  was  governing  the  world 
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in  thought;  a  sage  in  the  estimate  of  some,  in  that  of  tlic  majority 
a  madman ;  ardent  to  enthusiasm,  then  desponding  to  tlie  degree  of 
attempting  suicide;  lastly,  reduced  to  be<r,  he  who  had  so  often  as- 
sembled at  his  table,  to  judge  them,  the  most  brilliant  artists  and 
the  most  celebrated  savants.  Such  was  the  life  of  St.  Simon :  now 
let  us  see  what  were  its  intellectual  results. 

In  common  with  all  other  reformers,  St.  Simon  set  out  with  the 
principle  of  human  perfectibiHty.  But  as  liistory  showed  him  hu- 
manity in  a  perpetual  alternation  of  des^potism  and  anarchy,  reposo 
and  oonvulsiont  he  distin^ished  the  career  of  nations  intq  two  sorts 
of  epochs:  those  in  which  there  prevails  a  system,  good  or  bod,  as 
may  happen  to  be  the  case,  but  a  system  exactly  planned  in  its 
various  parts,  and  accepted  by  general  consent;  and  those  cliarac^ 
terized  by  the  efforts  moide  to  pass  from  the  existing  order  of  tiling 
into  a  new  one.  Tlie  first  of  these  St.  Simon  entitled  organic 
epochs,  or  epochs  of  organization;  the  second,  critical  epochs,  or 
epochs  of  cnsis.  He  saw,  for  instance,  an  organic  epoch  in  pa- 
gimism,  up  to  the  time  of  Socrates;  and  another  organic  epoch  in 
Christianity,  up  to  tlie  period  of  Luther. 

After  having  divided  society  into  workers  and  idlers,  with  tho 
permanent  conviction  that  the  future  belongs  exclusively  to  tiio 
former,  St.  Simon  proceeded  to  inquire  wliat  was  the  most  exict 
classification  to  be  introduced  among  the  workers.  IVIan  feels, 
thinks,  acts:  St.  Simon  thence  concluded  that  the  whole  of  the 
world's  work  is  to  Ihj  done  by  tliose  who  address  themselves  to  tho 
feelings  of  man,  by  those  who  cultivate  his  intelligence,  and  by 
those  who  set  in  motion  his  powers  of  action.  Hence  three  social 
functions:  the  exciting  the  emotions  of  man,  the  enlightening  him, 
the  enriching  him.  Jlence  also  three  classes  of  workers,  artists, 
savants,  and  men  of  lal)Our  and  traflic  (tudfistrirls). 

Tlien*  remained  to  find  out  the  connecting  link  between  those 
thn*e  onlers  of  social  functions, — that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  progress. 

'J'he  first  Frcncli  rov<»Iution  had  forcibly  struck  the  imagination 
of  St.  Simon :  it  was  cK-ar  to  him  tliat  this  event  was  only  a  con- 
timuition  and  extension  of  the  revolt  of  Luther.  The  ruin  of  tho 
papacy,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  tlie  forfeiture  of 
Its  authority  by  tho  spiritual  power  of  Europe,  was,  tlien,  that  which 
api>eared  to  him  the  most  striking  and  ^'fnend  expression  of  tho 
work  of  revolution.  Now,  c<»uld  the  union  which  the  chun*h  had 
c>tablished  among  nations,  remain  diss<»lveil  and  broken  up  for  ever? 
Wa.-*  it  iK>ssihle  for  the  government  of  mind,  of  the  spirit,  to  remain 
su]M^rse<fed,  without  the  march  of  humanity  being  suspendeil?  -Vn 
imnn'nse  v«>id  had  been  cn*ated  in  the  world:  tliis  void  mun  bo 
filled  up.  But  how?  \\y  whom,  and  on  wluit  basis  was  the  spi- 
rit unl  jiower  U)  he  reconstitutctl? 

In  his  first  work,  entitled  **  lA'tters  of  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva  to 
his  Contemporaries,"  St.  Simon  addressed  himself  to  tlie  savamta, 
llie  prrject  which  he  here  threw  out  was  fantastical  in  the  extreme: 
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it  embodied  the  ideas  which  the  author  at  a  later  period  more  fully 
developed,  especially  that  of  election:  it  was  not,  nowever,  as  yet  a 
doctrine,  but  merely  a  rough  sketch.  According  to  this  project  of 
his,  a  subscription  was  to  be  opened  before  the  tomb  or  Newton; 
every  body  was  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute,  rich  and  poor,  men 
and  women,  each  according  to  his  or  her  means  and  inclination; 
and  each  contributor  was  to  name  three  mathematicians,  three  phy- 
sicians, three  chemists,  three  physiologists,  three  men  of  letters, 
three  painters,  and  three  musicians.  The  product  of  the  subscrip- 
tion was  then  to  be  divided  among  those  savants  and  artists  who 
should  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  suffr^es.  The  twenty- 
one  persons  so  selected  by  mankind,  united  together  under  the  tiue 
oiThe  Council  of  Newton^soii,  presided  over  by  a  mathematician,  were 
to  form  the  spiritual  government,  charged  witii  the  high  tasik  of 
directing  towards  one  common  object  the  various  nations  of  the 
globe. 

This  project,  the  only  thing  noticeable  about  which  is  its  sinca* 
larity ,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  generally  either  relished  or  un£r- 
stood.  Besides,  it  was  incomplete  in  itself.  It  created  no  perma- 
nent and  necessary  connexion  between  science  and  labour,  between 
the  discoveries  of  mind  and  their  appUcation,  between  theory  and 
practice.  Moreover,  St.  Simon  was  not  long  in  ol^ervin^  tlmt  the 
Dody  of  savants  had  become  a  body  without  warmtii  and  eneigy, 
almost  without  life,  that  on  all  occasions  it  received  its  impair  from 
the  world  without,  instead  of  giving  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
industry,  growing  rapidly  and  strongly,  was  animating  society  with 
its  manly  breath,  and  daringly  taking  the  initiative  m  all  things; 
and  had,  of  later  years,  grown  powerful  enough  to  keep  in  check 
the  brute  force  of  sword-sovcrcignty,  and  to  counterbalance  the 
genius  of  Napoleon. 

He  determined  then  to  address  himself  to  industry,  to  the  men  ol 
labour,  and  in  all  the  writings  of  this  the  second  period  of  his  intel- 
lectual  life,  industry  occupied  the  place  which  in  his  former  works 
he  had  assigned  to  science.  Adopting  as  his  motto,  *•  l*cut  par  et 
pour  Findustrie,^^  he  declared  that  the  time  was  come  for  tearing 
from  the  brow  of  idleness  the  crown  it  had  so  long  worn:  that  the 
time  was  come  for  inaugurating  the  reign  of  Libour.  He  whom  the 
men  of  labour  looked  up  to  as  die  first  man  of  labour  among  them, 
was  to  be  the  kin^^  of  this  new  rule.  The  ministers  were  to  be  such 
select  men  of  enlightenment  amongst  them,  as  should  be  deemed 
fittest  to  prepare  and  make  good  the  budget;  the  assessment  of  the 
taxes,  giving  the  electoral  franchise,  he  required  to  be  placed  on 
such  a  footing,  as  should  substitute  the  influence  of  the  culti- 
vator for  that  of  the  idle  proprietor ;  that  is  to-  say,  the  influence 
of  the  man  who  pays  rent,  lor  that  of  him  who  receives  it.  He 
ad<lcd  a  variety  of  schemes,  all  of  them  directly  tending  to  transfer 
political  power  from  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  the  fundholderi  to  the 
man  of  labour. 
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This  TTM  evidently  a  mere  theory  de  circonstixnce,  of  very  quesh 
tionablc  value  in  itself,  and  which,  after  all,  gives  only  the  pohtical 
eide  of  the  reformer's  views.  For  how  was  industri/^  left  to  itself, 
to  provide  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  necessities  of  mankind? 

St.  Simon  then  made  an  appeal  to  the  artists.  And  this  time, 
calling  together  all  the  various  ideas  which  at  intervals  he  had  sent 
forth  as  detached  thoughts,  he  composed  them  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  which  then,  under  the  name  of  the  New  Christianity,  be- 
came that  large  conception,  which  its  author  was  destined  to  bequeath 
to  a  few  belovcnl  disciples,  a  brilliant  but  labour-bringing  heritage ! 

Jesus  Christ  said  to  mankind:  **  Love  one  another  as  brethren;" 
an  admirable  and  touching  precept,  but  conveyed  in  a  somewhat 
vague  form,  as  befitted  a  period  in  which  the  world  was  divided  into 
masters  and  shives.  As  slavery  by  degrees  disappeared,  this  precept 
of  Christ,  ought,  according  to  St.  Simon,  to  have  resolved  itself  into 
this  beautiful  and  generous  formula :  The  earliest  possible  ameliora- 
tion, physical  and  moral,  of  the  condition  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class.  It  was  to  realize  this  object  that  a  s^nritual  power 
liad  been  instituted;  tliat  there  existed  in  tJie  world  a  vicar  of  Clirist, 
a  pope. 

But  in  order  to  secure  the  introduction  of  his  sublime  doctrine, 
it  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  keep  terms  with  Cicsar,  who  had  the 

Sower  on  his  side.  This  was  why  he  told  the  people:  "  My  king- 
om  is  not  of  this  world ;  render  unto  Cffisar,  the  things  which  are 
Cicsar's.'*  And  thus  it  was,  that  from  the  very  bosom  of  Christian 
regeneration  arose  that  grand  duali.*!m,  wliich  characterized  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  middle  ages:  the  spiritutd  jK)wer  and  the  temporal 
p<)wer,  the  Church  ana  the  State,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  The 
direction  of  the  material  interests  of  manKind,  being  thus  removed 
Ixyond  the  province  of  the  church,  the  church  was  forced  to  limit 
within  the  circle  of  theological  disputation,  the  exercise  of  the  spi- 
ritual power  confided  to  it,  and  to  devote  all  the  resources  of  learning 
to  the  analysis  of  dogmas,  without  any  {Mjssible  material  application 
whiitrvcr;  altogether  neglecting  any  consideration  of  the  physical 
amelioration  of  the  jxx>ple,  nay,  pn»aching  up  contempt  for  the 
flesh  and  all  carnal  interests;  contributing,  in  short,  nothing  to  the 
relief  of  the  j>oore8t  and  most  numerous  class  but  this  maxim:  **  Suf- 
fering is  a  holy  and  expiatory  thing;"  wonls  which  were  to  infuse 
into  the  existence  of  the  most  miserable,  all  the  joys  of  hope,  and  to 
Console  the  danuied  on  earth,  by  showing  them  the  gates  of  para- 
dise o{)ening  for  tlicin  hereafter. 

Yet,  alter  all,  there  was  much  in  this  influence  of  the  spiritual 
power,  though  limited  to  this  indirect  utility;  nay,  it  may  l)e  s:dd  to 
luive  lu^en  ^ulUcient,  so  long  as  the  temjHjral  j)ower  only  mnnifestcd 
it.-rir  ill  wars  and  conquest^}.  Hut  a  day  cajne  when  the  action  of 
tlu' temporal  |X)wer,  instead  of  developing  itself  exclusively  in  war, 
Ixgan  to  extend  its  energies  to  industry.  And  on  that  day  the 
church  was,  as  a  matter  of  natural  consequences,  shaken  to  its  Teiy 
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foundations.  For  industry  required  a  special  science  of  its  own. 
And  what  happened?  Tliat  a  layman,  Kepler,  led  the  way  for 
Newton;  that  a  layman,  Gutcnburg,  invented  printing;  that  lay* 
men,  the  Medici^  traced  out  for  commerce,  paths  hitherto  unknown 
to  it;  tliat  mathematics,  physics,  physiology,  astronomy,  owed  to 
laymen  much  of  their  avowed  proc;ress.  Ihere  was  thus  eccn,  side 
by  side  with  theoWical  or  sacred  sciences,  a  practical  or  profane 
science ;  there  arose  in  the  face  of  the  spiritual  power  exercised  by 
the  church,  another  spiritual  power  exercised  by  the  state.  A  new 
weight  descended  upon  the  mighty  balance,  wnich  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  hung  suspended  over  Europe,  holding  in  the  one  scale 
the  emperor,  in  die  other  the  pope:  the  new  weight  fiivourcd  the 
former  of  these.  Ludicr  appeared,  and  the  old  spiritual  power  was 
well  nigh  annihilated. 

The  pope,  in  fact,  became  heretic,  from  the  moment  when,  in  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  amehomtion  of  the  lot  of  the  most  numeroui 
class,  he  found  himself  outstripped  by  the  temporal  power.  But  Lu- 
ther, also,  on  his  part,  hereticizcd,  when  he  made  the  ChiiBtian  re- 
ligion retrograde  to  its  point  of  departure,  by  placing  it  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Gesar;  lie  hereticizcd  in  banishing  from  the  worship 
of  tlie  reformed  churches  die  influence  of  the  arts,  which  correspond 
to  one  of  the  three  gmnd  social  funcdons,  the  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  mankind. 

Thus,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Simon,  die  religious  power,  would 
have  been  that,  which  embracing  humanity  in  all  diat  which  oon- 
etitutes  its  essence  should  have  guided  it  on  towards  HbaX  which 
forms  the  true  aim  and  scope  of  Clirisdanity,  the  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  the  most  numerous,  and  that  by  these  three  means:  by 
feeling,  employing  therein  the  anists;  by  reason,  employing  therein 
the  savants;  by  acti?,  employing  therein  the  men  of  labour.  Ac- 
cording to  tliis  view  of  the  matter,  the  papacy  liad  been  a  roiritual 
power,  but  not  a  religious  power.  Tlie  popes  had  ibecn,  ao¥ai  to 
Lfco  X.,  chiefs  of  die  savants^  rather  than  cliief  priests.  Religion 
sdll  remained  to  be  founded,  and  it  could  not  be  founded  on  a  sure 
basis,  until  there  had  been  discovered  a  system,  which  should  eon* 
currently  guide  towards  one  and  the  same  design,  under  the  leading 
impulse  of  a  power  endowed  at  once  with  regenerate  feeling,  pro- 
found knowledge,  and  indefatigable  activity,  artists,  savants^  and 
men  of  labour.  Such  was,  according  to  St.  Simon,  the  basis  of  the 
New  Christianity. 

One  would  be  disponed  to  regard  these  lucubrations  as  merely  an 
ingeniou^j  terminulo«ry,  had  they  not  given  birth,  as  we  duiU  cx- 
pLiin,  to  a  doctrine,  fruitful  of  practical  consequences,  the  announce- 
ment of  which  had  something  really  fonnidable  about  it. 

St.  Simon  himself  was  deeply  im])ressed  with  die  importance  of 
his  conception ;  for  he  died  full  of  iaith  and  hope,  uttering  as  a  last 
adieu  to  die  select  disciples  who  surrounded  iiis  death-bed,  these 
words,  which  showed  how  elevated  by,  perhaps,  justifiable  pride 
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that  soul  about  to  fly  licnce:  "The  fruit  is  ripe,  be  it  yours  to 
pluck  it." 

M.  Augustin  Thierry  had  been  St.  Simcm's  secretary;  M.  Au- 
pi5to  Comtc  one  of  his  disciples;  but  the  person  whom  he  appointed 
heir  to  his  doctrines  was  M.  Olinde  Kodrigues.  A  journal  entitled 
Le  l^oducteuTy  which  appeared  in  1825,  shortly  after  St.  Simon's 
death,  and  the  editorship  of  which  was  confided  to  M.  Cerclet, 
became  tlie  centre,  around  which  M.  Olinde  Kodrigues  collected, 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  them  into  the  doctrine  of  his  master, 
those  men  who  he  thought  would  preach  it  forth  with  most  talent 
and  sniceesB.  Yet  the  Productetir  was  not  a  St.  Simonian  jour- 
nal. Its  contributors  being  such  men  as  Messieurs  Olinde  Kodri- 
gues, Enfantin,  Bazard,  Buchez,  Auguste  Comte,  Armand  Carrel, 
masters  of  high  merit,  but  who  did  not  all  obey  one  common  faith, 
the  publication  had  little  other  eilect  tlian  that  of  astonishing  and 
alanninc^  the  liberals  by  the  novelty  of  some  of  its  hints  and  inciden- 
tid  skctclies,  and  by  the  very  unexpected  solutions  which  it  oifered 
of  certain  problems  which  were  then  pn^sented  by  the  indu^rial 
worUl. 

Meantime,  the  doctrine  was  elaborated  by  the  joint  study  of 
^Messieurs  Olinde  Ko<lrigues,  Enfantin,  and  liazard.  They  brought 
over  to  their  views  some  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  Palytechnifue^ 
eome  distingui.«(hed  men  of  letters,  orators,  arti.«it«?;  and  ere  long  a 
school  was  fonned.  When  the  resolution  of  July  broke  out,  the  St. 
Simonian  sclio<»l  was  already  constituted;  it  recognised  as  it^^chiefs, 
MM.  Enfantin  and  liazanl,  to  whom  Olinde  Kodrigues  hail  nobly 
ceiled  the  supremacy.  The  following  was  the  development  given 
by  the  disciples  to  the  ideas  of  the  master. 

Accepting  his  divisiim-of  mankind  into  artists,  savantSy  and  men 
of  bu2*iness,  the  St.  Simonians  occupied  tlu-mselves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance*, with  verifying  by  hisftorical  niductiou  tlmt  law  of  progress, 
which  constituted  the  ba.«isi  af  their  l)elief. 

With  ix'siixi-t  to  the  »)nUr  t»f  ftvliivis,  they  remarketl  that,  in  liis- 
inry,  the  course  (»f  huinnnity  was  from  hatR'<l  to  love,  frum  antago- 
ni^nl  to  a.<?«K.'iatiun.  The  cun^iu-ror,  they  fouml,  hud  in  the  first 
in^tunce,  set  out  with  exUTmintiting  the  cuwpiered;  by  and  by,  ho 
CMijtontcd  hiin.-i.'lf  with  rcdiuiiig  tluMu  to  slavery;  the  K»rf  succeeded 
to  the  slave,  the  friHinan  to  the  serf.  Again,  they  found  a  single 
lliniily  enlarjring  it*<elf  until  it  ha.*)  Ux'onie  a  city,  the  city  swelling 
it^ilf  into  a  kingdom,  thr  kingdom  bi'coming  a  federation  of  king- 
dom!!, until  by  <l«»gTCi*s»  from  one  stop  to  another,  a  great  number  of 
nations  united  under  the  Liw  of  Catholicism,  llio  march  of  huma- 
nity, then,  was  towards  the  principle  of  universal  association,  founded 
up»'U  unIvLi>ul  love  I 

Studk'd  with  reference  to  the  iiictd  which  concern  jtrtnirr,  history 
af1orde<l  them  instruction  of  a  no  less  valuable  nature.  The  devi*lup- 
ment  of  civilization  had  continuously  augmented  the  importance  oi* 
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the  intellectual  man,  to  the  detriment  of  the  strong  man.  And 
what  a  magnificent  lesson  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  spectacle 
of  the  church,  organized  otherwise  tlian  the  state!  On  the  one 
hand,  a  spiritual  power  obtaining  acceptation  for  itsdf  on  tho  basis 
of  reason,  and  its  intrinsic  merit:  on  the  other,  a  temporal  power 
imposing  its  authority,  by  ri^ht  of  concjuest,  or  by  right  of  birth. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  hereditary  principal  was  represented  in  the 

Serson  of  the  emperor ;  the  contrary  principle  by  tne  pope.  Now, 
own  to  the  time  of  Leo  X.  who  surrounded  himself  witn  a  court, 
like  a  temporal  prince,  who  sold  indul^rences  to  defray  the  cost  of  his 
sister's  toilet,  who  transformed  himself  into  GaMar,  which  of  these 
two  powers,  the  church  or  the  state,  eclipsed  and  dominated  the  other? 
Was  there  no  profound  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  example  of  a 
monk,  who,  the  one  day  quitting  the  obscurity  of  his  cloister,  to 
ascend  the  pontifical  throne,  on  tlie  next,  saw  the  proudest  amonff 
the  monarchs  of  the  earth,  kneeling  submissively  before  him,  ana 
reverentially  kissing  the  dust  from  off  his  sandals?  Humanity  it 
was  clear,  was  marching  on  towards  an  organization  in  which  there 
should  be  given  to  each  according  to  his  capacity,  and  to  each  capa- 
city according  to  its  works. 

In  what  concerns  industry  or  labour,  the  law  of  progress  was  ma- 
nifest. Habits  of  industry  liad  unceasingly  been  gaming  the  ground 
which  habits  of  war  had  as  continuously  been  losmg.  W'ar,  it  was 
true,  had  not  yet  become  banished  from  history,  but  its  object  was 
no  longer  the  same.  Where  nations  formerly  armed  themselves  for 
purposes  of  devastation,  they  now  armed  themselves  in  order  to  esta- 
blisli  marts  of  trade.  Tlie  commercial  con(iuests  of  England  had 
become  substituted  for  the  triumph-conquests  of  old  Rome.  Tho 
military  class  was  daily  giving  way  before  the  mercantile  class. 
Napoleon  himself,  the  man  of  battles,  Napoleon  had  held  out  to  the 
ambition  of  his  armies,  commerce  and  peace  as  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  to  contend.  Humanity,  then,  was  inarclnng  on  towards 
the  organization  of  industry. 

As  results  of  these  liistorical  investigations,  came  the  three  follow* 
ing  formuLc: 

Universal  association,  based  upon  love;  and,  as  a  corolkuy,  no 
more  hostile  competition. 

To  each  acconling  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to 
its  works;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  hereditary  possession. 

Organization  of  industry;  and,  as  a  corollary,  no  more  war. 

Such  doctrines  as  these,  tended  directly  to  shake  down  the  entire 
fabric  of  existing  social  order.  Their  announcement  caused  great 
sensation,  consternation.  Yet  they  are  deficient  alike  in  logic,  true 
grandeur,  genuine  courage. 

In  pi-eaching  forth  the  univers;il  association  of  mankind,  based 
upon  love;  in  demanding  tliat  industry  should  be  regularly  orga- 
nized, and  should  establish  its  empire  upon  the  ruins  ot  a  system  of 
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disorder  and  of  war,  the  St.  Simonians  showed  a  thorough  com*- 
prehcnaion  of  the  laws  which,  at  a  future  period,  will  be  the  rule  of 
mankind.  But  they  overturned  with  one  hand  the  edifice  they  were 
raising  with  the  otlier,  by  this  celebrated  maxim :  to  eack  according 
to  his  capacity;  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works;  a  %ise  and 
equitable  principle  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  unjust  and  sub- 
versive.* 

Wliether  inequality,  the  mother  of  tyranny,  takes  her  stand  in  the 
world,  in  the  name  of  mental  superiority,  or  in  the  name  of  physical 
conquest,  what  matters  this  to  us?  In  tlie  one  case,  equally  as  in 
tJie  other,  charity  disappears,  selfishness  triumphs,  and  the  pnnciplo 
of  human  brotlierhood  is  trampled  under  foot.  Take  a  private 
laniily,  and  examine  its  proceeduigs :  the  father,  in  the  distnbution 
of  that  which  he  has  to  give  his  children,  does  he  take  into  consi- 
deration the  difference  in  the  services  which  they  render  him,  or  does 
he  not  rather  guide  himself  entirely  by  the  wants  which  they  feel? 
He  himself,  he  who  bears  the  whole  burden  of  the  domestic  associa- 
tion, does  he  not  readily  abridge  his  own  enjovments,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  sick  child,  or  promote  the 
happiness  of  a  cliild  who  is  under  incapacity  from  a  diseased  mind? 
Here  you  have  cluirity  in  action.  Let  the  state  model  ita  proceed- 
ings after  those  of  the  private  family.  If  it  does  not,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  violence  and  injustice.  Give  to  each  according  to  his 
t*apacity  !  What  then  is  to  become  of  the  idiots?  What  of  the  in- 
firm? Wliat  of  the  incurably  helpless  old  man?  Are  these  to  be 
left  to  die  of  hunger?  It  must  be  so  if  you  adhere  to  the  principle 
that  society  owes  nothing  to  ita  members,  beyond  the  value  of  what  it 
receives  from  them.  1  lie  St.  Simonian  logic  then  was  a  homicidal 
logic?  No:  it  was  merely  inconsistent:  for  elsewhere  it  admitted 
of  hospitals  for  the  incapable,  and  of  Bicttre  for  the  insane.  To 
assert  it  to  be  fitting  that  a  man  should  adjudge  to  himself,  in  virtue 
of  his  intellectual  superiority,  a  larger  portion  of  worldly  goods  tlian 
to  other  members  of  society,  is  at  once  to  intenlict  ourselves  the  right 
of  execrating  the  strong  man,  who,  in  the  barbaric  ages,  enslaved 
tlic  feeble,  in  right  of  his  physical  superiority:  it  is  a  mere  trans- 
ference of  tyranny.  Tlie  St.  Simonians,  indeed,  went  upon  the 
principle,  that  it  is  good  to  stimulate  talent  by  the  prospect  oi  rccom- 
}H.'n:re;  seeking  in  social  utility  a  justification  of  tliis  maxim  of 
theirs.  Hut  is  it  necessary  that  recompenses  should  be  material, 
fdiould  have  a  money  value.''  Tluink  Heaven  !  mankind  have  shown 
tliat  they  can  be  influenced,  and  more  efficaciously,  by  other  and  far 
higher  motives  of  action.  IncittMl  by  the  promise  of  a  bit  of  rib- 
Ixm,  to  be  stuck  in  the  button-holes  of  the  bravest  by  their  emperor, 

*  It  is  fair  to  incntion  thiit,  ainontr  tlie  St.  Simonian*,  there  arc  §omc  wlio  uiidei^ 
stand  the  maxim  wc*  axv  criticnainir  in  this  icnie,  **  that  the  roost  capalile  sliouM  ha^ 
Ihv  hiKhent  [ilaccs  in  the  bieran^jiy  or  guvemroent.'*  which  would  be  a  perfect^ 
rcuM>na)ile  prupoaitioo.  But  the  maxim  goes  bevood  thU;  it  aajs  that  the  moit  oni* 
pable  !ihall  have  the  higheft  allowance.  And  it  It  In  thia  more  eztenalre  me 
that  the  maxim  waa  veodTcd  iD  the  tchool,  and  in  ita  oOcial  organ,  the  Ohhe. 
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whole  Bimies  of  Napoleon's  soldiers  rushed  on  to  meet  death.  The 
word  glory ^  weQ  or  iU  understood,  has  directed  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  By  what  iatalitj  shall  that  which  has  sufficed  to  insfnie 
greatdeeds,  when  the  work  in  hand  has  been  destruction,  not  equalij 
suffice  to  inspire  men  when  the  work  in  hand  is  production?  Haye 
not  the  truly  great  eve^^  sought  and  found  their  prindpal  recom- 
pense in  the  exercise  of  their  high  faculties?  Had  society  desired 
adequately  to  reward  Newton,  its  whole  means  would  have  £dlcn 
short:  the  great  and  sufficing  recompense  of  Newton,  was  the  glow- 
ing happiness  which  filled  his  soul,  when  hissenius  had  discovered 
the  laws  which  govern  the  world  of  space.  There  axe  two  classes  of 
thin^  in  man:  wants  and  Acuities.  By  his  wants,  man  is  paanve; 
by  his  faculties,  he  is  active.  By  his  wants,  he  is  thrown  upon  his 
£Bllow-mcn  for  assistance;  by  his  £iculties,  he  is  enabled  to  assist  his 
fellow-men.  The  wants  are  the  indication  given  by  God  to  sodety^ 
to  point  out  what  it  owes  to  individuals.  The  fiicnlfies  axe  the  in- 
dication given  by  God  to  individuals,  to  point  out  what  they  owe  to 
society.  Then  there  is  the  more  due  to  him  who  has  the  greater 
wants/  and  we  may  fairly  require  more  of  him  who  has  the  greater 
faculties.  Then,  according  to  the  divine  law,  written  in  the  orga- 
nization of  each  human  bemg,  higher  intelligence  is  called  upon  to 
<x>ntribute  more  extended  and  u^ful  action,  but  is  not  entitled  to 
greater  remuneration;  and  the  only  legitimate  rule,  with  refierenoe 
to  inequalities  in  aptitude,  is  that  from  those  who  are  loss  apt  for  the 
duties  of  society,  less  duty  shall  be  re(|uired.t  Adjust  the  sodal 
scale  according  to  capacitv:  this  is  well,  it  is  productive  of  all  eood; 
but  the  distribution  of  the  public  means,  according  to  capacity  is 
worse  than  cruel;  it  is  impious. 

The  principle  of  distribution  then,  proposed  by  the  St.  Simoniaaa 
was  in  direct  contradiction  to  die  noble  design  stated  by  thenuelves: 
universal  association  based  upon  love.  Nor  was  this  alL  When 
they  were  asked  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  capacities,  and  in  what 
manner  they  proposed  to  set  about  the  establishment  of  their  ruling 
power,  they  rephed  without  hesitation:  ^'  The  law  in  critical  epochs 
IS  but  a  dead  letter,  and  it  is  this  dead  letter  which  the  people  obey; 
but  organic  epochs  require  a  law  which  is  mixed  up  with,  fused  witn, 
which  IS  part  of  the  legislator  himself;  a  living  law.     He  shall  govern 

*  Man  hns  phjrsical  wants  to  wliicli  nature  hcraclf  has  asiigncd  limits.  He  has 
moral  wants,  niiicli,  in  a  rcf^ular  and  pruf^rosaivc  association,  would  find  iHHOi  of 
satisfying  and  developing:  themselves  cullectivcly.  As  to  purely  iSu:titioiu  waafti^ 
created  by  a  riciuus  and  corrupt  civilization,  and  which  give  rise  to  cxtraTagant  de- 
mands, these  would  lie  merely  regarded,  in  a  regular  association,  as  individnid  aaala- 
dics,  which  society  would  not  encourage,  hut  efiectoally  cure. 

t  Bat  how  to  put  this  principle  into  u|K!ration?  This  is  a  point,  the  «ii«««ttM;nH  of 
^rliich  does  not  enter  into  tlie  idan  of  tliu  present  work.  We  nave  limited  onnehrea 
to  pointing  oat  the  weak  side  of  the  St.  Simonian  innoratioiis.  Neither  doea  tba 
nature  of  our  undertaking  admit  of  a  detailed  criticism  upon  St.  mmonianisni,  s^ 
«pccting  whidi  we  have  merely  put  down  wliat  seemed  to  us  best  adapted  for  enafaU 
Ine reader  to  appreciate  the  social  significatioaof  that  qrsteai,  aiid  its  traeaoopei 
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who  shall  feci  himself  the  most  capable,  and  shall  be  able  to  procuze 
his  acceptation  as  such."  So  that  they  had  in  view  a  personal  and 
{xicific  (lespotism,  having  its  source  in  the  perfectly  voluntary  adhe- 
sion of  the  governed ;  or,  in  other  words,  tneir  chief  was  to  be  he 
who  was  the  most  loving  and  the  most  beloved.  Now  had  they  been 
a  little  more  logical  in  framing  their  doctrine,  the  St.  SimonianB 
would  have  seen,  that  in  a  system  whereby  the  wealth  of  society  is  not 
distributed  on  a  purely  fraternal  and  eciual  principle,  and  whereby  the 
pubhc  economics  are  not  framed  on  the  principles  regulating  a  family, 
the  power  of  the  "  most  lo^nug  and  the  most  beloved"  is  a  chimera, 
a  sheer  impossibility.  To  cliargc  tlie  ruling  power  with  tlie  distri- 
bution in  unequal  proportions  of  the  fruits  of  the  society's  labour,  iB 
at  once  to  expose  it  to  bitter  animadversions,  and  to  throw  in  its 
way  endless  obstacles;  to  assign  to  it  the  right  of  entertaining  pro- 
fercnces  is  to  raise  up  ugainst  it  a  host  of  enemies.  The  exercise  of 
tlie  personal  authority  thus  rendered,  sooner  or  later,  a  source  of 
odiimi,  hatred  would  introduce  itself  into  tlie  association  in  the  train 
ol' jealousy,  and  anarchy  would  follow  hatred.  Such  would  be  the  in- 
evitable connequcnces  of  the  classification  of  capacities,  if  this  wcie 
made  to  correspond  in  the  least  degree  with  the  distribution  of  sliaros. 
And  once  this  state  of  things  suj)er\'cncd,  what  would  become  of  the 
system?  It  muiit  cither  maintain  itself  by  force  or  fall  to  pieces. 

It  will  be  seen  a  little  furtlier  on  how  this  fimdamcntal  error:  To 
each  according  to  his  capacity,  to  each  capacity  according  to  its  works, 
evolved  other  errors,  which  in  the  first  instance  transformed  St. 
Sinionianism  into  somctliing  else,  and  tlicn  altogether  mined  it.  But 
before  we  enter  upon  the  second  phasis  of  tlie  existence  of  the  St. 
Simonian  school,  it  is  necessary  to  tay  a  few  words  as  to  the  external 
part  it  took,  and  the  influence  it  exercised  upon  socie^. 

The  revolution  of  July  had  ^'iven  to  St.  Simonism  a  singuIarlT 
cn(  rgetic  impulse.  Tliat  which  in  the  first  instance  ^va8  but  a  school, 
was  now  a  liunily.  Combining  with  the  authority  of  lofty  intellect 
and  isjlid  acquirements,  tlie  passion  for  prosclytism,  the  first  adepts, 
mm  of  the  world,  jealous  sectaries,  spread  themselves  about  in  every 
dlrcriiiiu;  lioKliiig  out  to  orators  the  proinix^  of  a  noble  arena,  a  stir- 
rin^^  tlieiiie;  tempting  poets  and  artists  with  the  bait  of  reputation 
ea>ily  ac(|uirL-d;  pro\'ing  to  the  savants  that  the  existing  science  uf 
li  Ural  ism  was  fulse  and  hollow,  without  aim  or  scope,  as  witliout 
heart  or  feeling;  talking  to  the  womi^n  about  the  fine  arts,  love,  and 
LLerty.  'llie  success  of  tucR;  eiforts  was  rapid ;  they  soon  naade  plenty 
of  individual  conquests,  and  they  tlien  began  to  tliink  of  collective 
triuini.hs.  ITie  hierarchy  was  ioundcd:  the  college  first,  tlun  the 
Bivunil  degree,  then  the  thinl  drgree.  ITie  Giabe^  which  the  retreat 
(if  tlie  doetriiiaire?  hud  left  in  tliehand^  of  M.  Pierre  Lenmx,  a  pow- 
erlul  tliiuker  ami  writer,  became  the  daily  journal  of  the  bchool  wliidi 
was  ulnady  |>ueB!esRHl  oi^the  Orpaiusaivur.  It  was  no  sooner  hinted 
that  money  was  wanting  tlian  money  flowed  in.  M.  d'Kichthal  tap- 
niflicd  a  cunsidcxmUe  sum.    To  a  letter  from  Baaurd  and  Enfantmi 
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M.  Henri  Foumel,  who  was  tlien  at  Creuzot,  instantly  replied  by  the 
offer  of  his  whole  fortune,  his  reply  being  thus  subscribed :  "  Henry 
and  CeciUa  Foumel  for  their  cliild."  In  a  society  overrun  with  the 
coarsest  and  most  narrow-minded  mercantilism,  there  was  something 
in  a  very  liigh  degree  marvellous  and  toucliing  in  this  burst  of  ge- 
nerous enthusiasm.  The  far  larffcr  portion  of  the  journals  of  this 
period  were  mere  trading  speculations:  the  Globe  was  distributed 
gratuitously. 

Tlic  zeal  of  the  adepts  animated  them  to  the  most  ^^gorous  exer- 
tions. The  quiet,  modest  conferences  which,  before  the  revolution 
of  July,  were  held  in  the  Rue  Taranne,  were  now  succeeded  by  the 
vehement  and  noisy  harangues  of  the  Rue  Taitbout.  Here  men, 
full  of  eloquence,  such  as  Messieurs  Barrault,  Charton,  Laurent, 
Abel  Transon,  repaired  to  exercise  in  turns  the  sovereignty  of 
mighty  haranffuc.  Nothing  could  be  more  curious  tlian  the  spec- 
tacle presented  by  these  assemblies.  Around  a  vast  hall,  beneath  a 
roof  of  glass,  there  arose  three  tiers  of  boxes.  On  the  stage  in  front 
of  these,  and  of  an  ample  pit,  the  red  benches  of  which  as  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  were  crowded  with  an  eager  audience,  there  arranged 
themselves  every  Sunday,  seated  in  three  rows,  a  number  of  young 
and  serious-looking  men  habited  in  blue,  among  whom  might  be 
seen  also  a  few  ladies  dressed  in  white,  with  violet-coloured  scarfs. 
By  and  bye  there  appeared,  leading  forward  the  preacher  of  the 
day,  the  two  supreme  fatliers  of  the  society,  Messieurs  Bazard  and 
£nfantin.  As  tliey  advanced  to  the  front,  the  disciples  rose  with 
looks  of  tender  veneration;  while  among  the  spectators  there  im- 
mediately prevailed  an  intense  silence,  contemplative  or  ironical, 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  they  came.  After  a  short  pause  the 
preacher  bcjpn.  Many  among  the  audience  listened  at  firat  with  a 
emile  on  their  lips,  and  raillery  in  their  eyes;  but  after  tlic  oratox 
had  spoken  for  a  while,  there  would  be  one  feeling  amongst  his 
hearers  of  astonishment  mingled  with  admiration;  and  the  most 
sceptical  found  themselves  irresistibly  impelled  into  an  earnest  me- 
ditation upon  the  discourse,  if  not  into  a  secret  emotion,  in  sym- 
pathy with  it. 

Every  thing  tcnde<l  to  render  this  propaganda  active,  triumph- 
ant. Ihe  family  established  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  was  like  8 
glowing  lire,  reflecting  brilliant  light  upon  those  whom  its  genial 
warmth  drew  around  it.  The  doctrine  developed  itself  here,  amid 
the  inspiring  bustle  and  gaiety  of  elegant  soirees,  imder  the  powerful 
influence  of  fascinating  women.  Abandoning  their  occupaUons, 
their  dreams  of  fortune,  their  early  associations  of  tlie  heart,  engi- 
neers, artist?,  physicians,  adv(x:ates,  poets,  rushed  hither  to  throw 
into  one  common  association  their  most  exalted  hopes;  some  brought 
their  books,  others  their  furnitiu-e;  their  meals  were  taken  in  com- 
mon, and  they  assiduously  studied  this  new  religion  of  human 
brotherhood.  The  name  of  lather  was  given  to  the  members  of 
each  superior  degree  by  tliose  of  the  inferior  degrees;  and  the  fe- 
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males  who  had  entered  themselves  of  this  intellectual  colony,  were 
addressed  by  the  pintle  names  of  mother,  sister,  daughter.  Hero 
centered  the  relations,  constantly  extending  themselves,  which  esta* 
blished  between  these  Parisian  innovators  and  their  provincial 
allies,  an  unintermitting  correspondence;  and  this  was  the  point 
whence  there  set  forth,  bent  upon  sowing  the  seed  of  St.  Si- 
monianism  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  missionaries 
who  everywhere  left  traces  of  tlieir  course;  who  made  their  way 
into  shops  and  into  drawing-rooms,  into  huts,  hotels,  and  chateaux; 
received  here  with  enthusiasm,  there  with  hootings,  but  every- 
where indefatigable  in  their  ardent  zeal.  Thus  MM.  Jean  Rey- 
naud  and  Pierre  Leroux  were  sent  to  Lyons,  which  they  kindled 
into  a  flame,  and  which  was  destined  to  retain  an  imperishable 
memory  of  their  presence. 

Tliis  energetic  movement,  however,  did  not  obey  the  laws  of  an 
inflexible  umty.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  quesUons  should 
be  propounde<l,  all  were  agreed ;  but  they  were  not  all  equally 
agreed  as  to  die  manner  in  which  these  questions  should  be  den* 
nitively  resolve<l.  This  diversity  more  especially  manifested  itself 
in  the  missions,  where,  removed  from  the  eye  of  the  chiefs,  each 
prcaclicr  found  himself  at  lilxTty,  or  i>ermitted  himself,  to  give  way 
to  his  own  particular  inspirations.  With  some  of  them,  as  for  in- 
stance, with  M.  Margerin,  mysticism  was  all  in  all;  others,  such  as 
M.  Jean  K(»ynaud,  were  full  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment. 

Tlie  same  want  of  unity  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  St.  Simonian 
publications,  when  compinvl  with  each  other.  The  Exposition^  by 
M.  Uazanl;  the  Inters  $ur  la  Reliffion  ft  la  Politique^  by  M.  Eu- 
gene Rodrigues;  the  Ciiiy  Discours  of  M.  Abel  Tninson,  the 
Note  of  M.  Olinde  Rodngurs,  upon  marriage  and  divorce;  the 
lectures  of  M.  Pcreire  upon  industry  and  finance;  the  Trois  Fa* 
milles,  by  Monsieur  E.  Harmult;  the  writings  of  Messieurs  Pierre 
Leroux,  Jean  Roynaud,  Charton,  Margerin,  Cazeaux,  Stt'phane 
Fluchat,  Charli'S  Duveyrier,  Kiiiantio,  U|H>n  metaphysics,  the  arts, 
jMilitical  iKront)my;  all  tliesH?  works  are  far  from  forming  a  com- 
]»lrt<»  boily  of  homogeneous  doctrine,  and  arc  little  more  than  so 
many  proofs  o£  long,  learned,  and  courageous  elaboration. 

ifoweviT,  in  the  meantime  of  all  these  various  efforts,  an  able 
/.  rrsutnf,  mimlarized  for  tho  benefit  of  the  uninitiateil,  was  regu- 
/  larly  pyiiisiied  by  the  (Jlobr.  Under  the  direction  of  M.  Michel 
( 'hevalier,  a  man  very  moderately  endowed  with  original  power, 
but  marwllously  skilful  in  translatinfr  into  language  adaptcnl  for 
ordinary  comprehension,'  the  al)stnise  idcsis  of  others,  the  (wlohr^  in 
order  to  enable  itsell*to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  society  that  wai 
in  nu»tion  around  it,  luid  taken  its  stand  in  a  very  clevatcnl  position, 
whence  it  carried  on  a  furious  and  inexomblc  war  aj*ainst  all  the 
rtveived  institutions,  while  it  dealt  with  men  and  parties  in  a  spiiift 
of  the  most  phikMDplucal  chantf  and  finbeManoe.    Of  all  the 
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aitacka  wUch  St.  Slmonianiflm  directed  against  a  flocial  order  wUdi 
it  anathematized  as  wholly  vicioiifl,  the  moat  daiin^,  beyond  question, 
veie  those  which  had  for  their  object  the  prevaihiig  systeM  of  inhe- 
zitance. 

^  The  march  of  humanity  accc^din^  to  the  St  Simoniaas,  was 
towards  a  state  of  thin^  in  which  mdividuals  should  be  daased 
according  to  their  capacity,  and  salaried  according  to  their  works. 
Property  then,  as  it  now  exists,  was  to  be  abolished  because  it  fur- 
nishes a  certain  class  of  men  widi  the  means  of  living  by  the  labour 
of  others,  because  it  ^vcs  sanction  to  the  division  of  society  into 
workers  and  idlers;  because  in  fine,  in  contempt  of  all  obvious 
notion  of  equity;  it  places  those  who  produce  much  and  consume 
little,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  consume  much,  and  produce  little, 
or  even  nothing,  to  be  worked  and  made  use  of  at  their  pleasure. 
But  the  existing  system  of  inheritance  was  not  only  unjust,  accord- 
ing to  the  St.  Simonians;  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  prgudiciat 
and  objectionable  in  an  economical  point  of  view;  it  was  not  meidj 
condemned  b^  equity;  it  was  equally  rejected  byscientific  reason 
Of  what  do  nches  consist?  Of  land  and  capital  What  is  capital,  in 
relation  to  production?  The  instrument  of  labour.  What  are  the 
capitalists?  The  depositaries  of  this  instrument  of  labour.  And 
what  then,  as  a  consequence,  is  the  social  function  of  capitalists?  The 
distribution  of  the  instruments  of  labour,  to  the  men  ot  labour.  Now 
this  function,  the  most  important  of  all,  requires  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanism  of  industry;  a  perfect  familiarity  with  dio 
laws  which  regulate  the  relations  between  production  and  con- 
sumption. It  cannot,  tliereforc,  without  immense  danger,  be  oon- 
fidea  to  the  privileged  by  birth,  who  arc  the  elect  merely  by  chance. 
Besides,  was  not  the  sjrstem  condemned  with  equal  force,  by  the 
nature  of  things?  Slaverv,  the  right  of  property  of  man  in  man, 
had  been  abohfrhed.  Seriage,  which  was  merely  the  modification 
of  the  property  of  man  in  man,  had  under^ne  the  aune  fiileii 
I'or  the  rights  of  primocreniture  and  of  cntau,  the  limit  asswMd 
to  tlie  power  of  transmission,  }iad  there  not  been  substituted  the 
equal  division  Bf  a  man's  property  among  his  children,  a  modified 
limit  a^gned  to  the  same  power?  The  nature  of  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, its  chamcter,  its  hmits,  its  effects,  all  this  had  been  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  legislature,  to  the  mighty  influence  of  tiioee  ge- 
neral movements,  which  ever  and  anon,  lay  hold  on  societies;  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  done,  was  to  advance  at  once  to  that  position 
wliich  it  was  evident  from  the  tendency  of  all  histoiy,  the  sodeties 
of  the  world  were  from  the  first  designed  to  occupy.  If  the  law  of 
pro^ss  were  odmitteil,  it  was  essential  to  admit,  as  a  coroUaij,  die 
^dual  perfectioning  of  industry.  This  granted,  the  whole  qnen- 
tion  resolved  itself  into  this;  whether,  yes  or  no,  it  was  for  tha 
interest  of  industry  that  the  rent  of  land  and  houses,  and  the  U8»of 
tlui  instruments  of  labour,  should  be  made  gradiudly  ch  per?'  Pnnid 
ilicre  be  any  doubt  upon  the  matter?    True,  the  idle     would  C9 
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out  for  the  lowering  of  wagoa  and  the  rise  of  rent  and  interest ;  and  very 
naturally;  but  then  tlic  workers  would  demand  just  the  contrary.  The 
pudual  development  of  labour,  then,  would  involve  the  continual  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  of  the  rent  of  land  and  houses.  This 
being  the  case,  the  8t.  Siinonluns  asked,  what  would  become  of  the 
pro])ricturs  when  the  rcchiction  should  have  become  so  great,  that  it 
"Would  he  no  lunger  possible  for  thorn  to  live  solely  upon  the  interest 
ol'  their  money,  and  the  reuta  of  their  Linds  and  houses?     They  mu?rt 

IM-rlorcc  work.  But  the  pniprie tor- worker  dying,  his  son  might  not 
iiivc  the  same  ta>te.<j,  or  tlie  same  ])eculiar  capacity  as  his  father. 
For  instance,  the  artist  son  of  a  proprietor-cultivator,  finding  it  im- 
)h»?!!il)le  for  liira  to  live  on  the  rents  of  his  patrimonial  estate,  would 
hi'  nr-ccMsarily  subjected  ti3  the  alternative  of  either  altogether  pau- 
{M-rizing  himself  by  cultivnting.  uii:jkillully  and  against  his  inclina- 
tion, llie  domains  he  had  suceeeded  to,  or  of  selling  them,  in  order 
to  obtain  thr  means  of  devoting  himself  to  the  profession  more  suit- 
able to  his  turn  of  mind.  And  similar  social  phenomena  present- 
ing themselves  throughout  the  whole  extent  ol  society,  was  it  not 
evident,  that  there  would  arise  a  nei'cssity  for  a  general  liquidation, 
which  the  .^tate  alone  would  be  in  a  position  to  reguLite,  and  the 
direction  t)f  whieh,  it  would  be  to  the  clear  interest  of  the  proprietors 
tlicmselves  to  ci»niide  to  the  state? 

Our  renders  will  have  obHTved  the  IreciLnn  with  which  the  St- 
Sinionlans  appnxu.-hed  the  most  delicate  questions.  And  to  those 
whi\  upon  this  very  qtiestion  of  j)ro[)erty,  n'proaclied  them  with 
siL'king  to  destroy,  along  with  the  right  of  hereditary  posseseion,  the 
^ilInlulus  which  the  llitlu-r  derives  fn>m  the  hope  of  enriching  his 
j^n,  they  repliixl  that  this  i-timulus  had  n(»t  existed  lor  the  majority 
of  thoM'  wt»rkers,  of  whom  humanity  was  pnmdest;  that  it  had  not 
existed,  either  for  the  pojnrs,  or  for  the  monks,  or  for  the  crowd  of 
ai'ti\e  and  intellectual  men  who  had  devote<l  to  the  au.«tere  rule  of 
i-t  lil):K'y  ;i  lile  whieh  their  great  works  were  to  render  of  immortal 
f'.inie. 

'Jli'V  might  have  n»plird  in  a  manner  still  more  definitive  and 
]M miiptory,  if,  insteatl  ot"  adi»pting  ihiri  formula — to  each  aeeor«lin:j 
ti»  his  c.ipaeity.  to  each  eajuieitv  according  Uy  itt  works — they  had 
a'lopt  m1  tliut  whieli  is  derive* I  from  the  pure^^t  s^mrecs  of  gospel 
iiitinlity.  From  that  tl:iy  on  which  the  diKtrine  oi'  duty  should  1)0 
ii-e.>Lrn!srd  as  the  founilation  of  sMx'ial  morality,  the  fatlier  would 
11. 1  liniL'ir  have  occasion  t«»  provide,  by  his  own  providence,  against 
tl.e  iuiproviilence  of  the  stiit*:;  he  w«»ulil  no  longer  have  need  to 
Men  re  belon'h;ind,  for  his  ^^n,  a  capitalist's  position  in  s*icioty,  tlie 
riiily  (^le  which,  in  the  present  state  of  tilings,  atlbrds  any  siMuritv. 
Thf  aetivity  of  e.ich  member  would  have  otlier  motive?  t)  pn'iiipt  it, 
win  n  once  Siiciety  should  have  iK-cunie  a  large  fanillv,  wht-n:  plac«»s 
should  ix,'  markcMi  out  for  all  men  of  goodwill,  according  to  the  words 
ol  tlie  goijpel,  the  finest,  the  most  friutfulof  good,  the  most  touching 
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that  were  ever  pronounced:  " Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  enjoy  peace."  Unfortunately  the  St.  Simonians,  who,  as  to 
ihe  practical  part,  went  too  far,  did  not  go  far  enough  towards  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  theory.  For  the  a^  in  which  they  lived, 
they  souffht  more  than  was  equitable;  for  the  interests  of  permanent 
truth  and  justice,  their  aspirations  were  very  much  short  of  the 
mark. 

Meantime,  a  latent  division  reigned  in  the  very  heart  of  the  St. 
Simonian  family.  The  principles  had  been  laid  down:  it  remained 
to  verify  them  by  practical  application.  Had  the  time  arrived  for 
attempting  tliis  application,  this  perilous  application?  Havinff,  as 
they  deemed,  completed  the  theory,  were  they  now  to  pass  from 
theory  into  practice?  Upon  this  point,  there  were  conrnderable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  the  college.  '*  AH  the  problems,**  urged  some 
of  the  members,  *'  though  propoimded,  are  not  yet  resolved:  let  us 
remain  banded  together,  firmly  as  ever;  but  let  our  task  be  conSncd 
to  the  elaboration  and  propagation  of  the  great  work.  When  we 
shall  have  gained  over  to  our  cause,  the  society  which  surrounds  us, 
it  will  of  itself  effect  the  desired  revolution,  het  us  sedulously  avoid 
the  mistake  of  creating  a  little  society  in  the  midst  of  the  laroe  one. 
Let  us  be  apostles,  and  not  set  up  as  a  government.^'  '*  We  have 
dogmatised  long  enough,"  contended  tne  others;  '*  the  essential 
thing  now  is  to  proceed  to  reaHzation.  Let  us  preach  by  example, 
let  us  organize  labour,  let  us  constitute  a  government  in  conformity 
with  our  ideas,  let  us  quit  the  purely  apostoUcal  position."  This  was 
the  opinion  of  Bazard  and  Enfantm,  and  their  opinion  naturally 
carried  the  question.  They  proceeded  to  plan  the  establishment  of 
great  workshops  and  manufactories;  they  admitted  adherents  from 
among  the  proletary  class;  the  children  of  a  number  of  these  were 
adopted  into  the  society  with  solemn  forms.  The  capital  and  the 
provinces  were  next  ambitiously  partitioned  out  among  them,  and 
St.  Simonianism  framed  its  own  map  of  France;  the  two  supreme 
fathers  assumed  the  title  of  popes,  an  appellation  which  was  at  once 
a  daring  plagiarism  and  a  betrayal  of  the  proud  ambition  at  work 
within ;  in  short,  the  question  was  no  longer  the  collecting  together  a 
select  body  of  choice  men  to  form  a  respectable  synagogue,  but  how  to 
constitute  a  powerful  force,  of  the  progressive  numoers  of  which  the 
Globe^  every  morning,  published  the  emphatic  and  imponng  oensiUL 
This  new  turn  and  tendency  of  things  gave  birth  to  illusions  of  an 
almost  incredible  description.  The  chiefs  ventured  to  direct  their 
eyes  towards  the  Tuilenes:  Louis  Philippe  was  summoned,  b^Ietter^ 
to  ^ive  place  to  Messieurs  Bazard  and  Enfantin.  St.  Simonianism, 
which  was  at  first  but  a  school,  then  a  family,  now  started  as  a  go- 
vernment, and  a  government  destined  to  supersede  the  authority  of 
catliolicism. 

In  all  this,  Bazard,  who  had,  for  a  lonj^  time  past,  assiduously  im* 
bibcd  the  ideas  of  M.  de  Maistre,  saw  little  more  than  a  poudcal 
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ooncliision;  whereas  Enfantin  contemplated  nothing  leas  than  the 
carrying  out,  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  numerous  problems  arising 
out  of  the  doctrines  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion. 

Tills  diversity  of  views  in  the  two  chiefs,  was  complicated  by  a 
profound  opposition  of  character  and  organization.  ]Sazard  was  a 
man  of  a  masculine  soul,  but  of  a  cast  of  mtcllect  wliich,  timid  and 
hesitating  from  a  habit  of  long  and  cautious  reflection,  willingly  ad- 
mitted no  ideas  that  were  not  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  Mixed 
up,  an  ultra-democrat,  with  the  struggles  of  the  Ilcstoration,  lie  had 
retained,  unimpaired,  the  revolutionary  instincts,  the  strong  hatreds 
of  his  carbonari  life;  he  had  an  ardent  desire  to  take  a  part  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  a  taste  for  theories  of  easy  application.  En- 
fantin, on  the  contrary,  with  somewhat  of  the  feminine  in  the  senti- 
ments of  his  soul,  combined  a  bold  and  soaring  mind;  in  contrast 
with  the  methodical  deliberation  of  Bazard,  he  felt  an  impetuous,  an 
unconmicrable,  an  inexhaustible  passion  for  the  initiative.  That 
which  Bazard  would  have  sought  to  accomplish  by  the  mana^ment 
of  existing  resources,  by  the  employment  of  political  means,  or,  if  need 
were,  by  physical  force,  Enfantin  wished  to  attain  by  the  ascendancy 
of  intellectual  daring,  by  the  seiluctions  of  intellectual  fascination. 
The  first  felt  himself  by  nature  a  tribune,  the  second  made  himself 
an  apostle.  Tlie  first  would  willingly  have  limited  himself  to  the 
agency  of  logic  and  science :  the  other  aimed  at  procuring  acceptance 
for  liis  domination,  by  adding  to  reason  mysticism.  Tne  organiza- 
tion of  Enfimtin,  then,  was  the  more  complete  of  the  two.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  man  of  rare  personal  beauty,  and  incomparable 
flcrenity  of  temper,  and  he  possessed,  in  an  astonishing  degree,  the 
art  of  justifying,  by  logical  reasoning,  the  most  flagrant,  the  roost 
startling  pamdoxes. 

So  long  as  the  6chf>ol  had  contented  itself  with  developing  the 
dogmatics  of  St.  Simonianism,  the  active  influence  of  Bazaru  had 

!>reponderated,  he  had  even  constrained  his  colleague  to  sign,  in 
avour  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  a  public  declaration  which 
Enfantin  in  his  own  mind  disavowed.  But  I^zanl  found  himaolf 
launched  into  a  career  wherein  he  was  intenlictetl  from  stopping 
^hort.  For  what,  in  fact,  was  tlie  idea  St.  Simon  went  upon/ 
lliat  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  consis^tcd  in  discovering  an 
eflicient  rkligious  bond  of  connexion  between  the  spiritual  power 
and  the  UMn|)oml  power,  or  between  science  and  industry,  mind  and 
lalK»ur.  So  that  in  proi*hiiining  the  necessity  of  orjranizing  indus- 
try, conformably  with  the  laws  of  a-^vociation,  and  in  afiirming  the 
princii>le  of  the  chisiiiiication  of  capacities,  the  St.  Simonians  felt 
tliat  they  had  only  accomplished  one-hulf  of  their  task,  lliiy  must 
<;o  on:  thry  must,  following  the  inipuL<o  given  by  the  clix^uent 
k'ttors  of  huf^ene  Kodrigues,  presw  for^i-ards  to  the  religious  [wirt  of 
St.  Simonianiiim,  and,  first  of  all,  come  to  a  dccitiiun  whctlier  society 
has  a  religious  futurity. 

2f 
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Upon  this  point,  both  Bazard  and  Enfantin  were  agreed.  Both 
concurred  in  tlic  opinion  that  the  rcliffious  development  of  hu- 
manity had  comprised  three  general  conditions:  fetichism,  in  which 
man  deifies  nature  in  each  of  her  visible  productions;  polytheism^ 
wherein  man  elevates  his  imagination  to  certain  abstractions,  which 
he  then  deifies;  monotheism,  wherein  he  refers  all  creation  to  one 
single  cause,  external  to  the  universe.  Tliey  saw  in  the  succession 
of  these  three  general  states  or  conditions,  the  proofs  of  a  progress 
easily  verifiable.  For,  in  fetichism,  fear  is  well  nigh  the  only  senti- 
ment that  unites  man  to  the  divinity,  such  as  nc  conceives  the 
divinity  to  bo.  In  polytheism,  love  is  mingled  with  the  fear, 
though,  even  in  this  religious  state,  the  type  of  the  just  man  is  he 
who  IS  represented  as  fearing  the  gods.  In  monotheism,  of  which 
Judaism  and  Christianity  constitute  the  two  phases,  love  tends  more 
and  more  to  supersede  fear  in  the  sentiments  of  man  with  respect 
to  the  divinity.  The  progress  of  the  rchgious  idea  is  equally  per- 
ceptible, in  its  social  b«irings.  For,  ai\er  fetichism,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  isolated  worship  of  the  individual  family^  comes 
polytheism,  which  consecrates  only  the  worship  of  the  «fy,  and, 
then,  after  the  monotheism  of  the  Jews,  which  proclaims  the  nnity 
of  God,  but  adds,  **  God  has  chosen  one  only  people,"  comes  the 
monotheism  of  the  Christians,  wliich  proclaims  at  once  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  unity  of  the  hiunan  family. 

From  these  premises  Bazard  and  Eniantin  agreed  in  the  conclu- 
eion  that,  notwithstanding  the  scepticism  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded, an  adventitious  malady,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
in  an  epoch  of  crisis,  humanity  was  marching  towards  a  religioiis 
iuture,  the  soul  oi'  which  was  to  be  pantheism. 

After  this  profes.<ion  of  lliitli  Bazard  wished  to  j)ause  and  reflect,  but 
the  time  for  that  was  gone  by;  Enfantin  was  at  his  side,  a  masterly 
logician,  unremitting,  inexorable.  Since  humanity  had  a  religious 
future,  to  occupy  themselves  with  that  future  was  a  duty.  Jfow 
what  liad  hvcn  the  idea  of  St.  Simon  on  this  point?  Bazard  could 
not  but  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  for  he  had  himself  expounded 
and  developed  it.  Yes,  according  to  Baziird's  own  writings,  Chris- 
tianity had  adopted,  with  the  dogmas  of  original  sin,  the  tall  of  the 
angels,  pnradisc,  and  hell,  the  ancient  theory  of  the  struggle  between 
two  priiK-i I  >lcs,  f/oo<l  and  evtl.  And  Bazard  had  not  denied  that  Chris- 
tianity had  viewed  thi!*  principle  of  evil  as  embodied  in  matter^  as 
was  abundantly  proved,  l)y  the  preference  given  to  celibacy  over  mar- 
riage, by  the  order  given  to  mankind  to  mortily  the  flesh,  by  the  little 
care  the  church  had  manifested  to  direct  the  material  activity  of 
mankind,  and  by  its  celebrated  do^nna:  ^'SufTeringis  a  holy  anacx- 
j)iatory  thing."  All  this  Eniantin  impressed  upon  the  recollection 
of  Bazard,  and  called  upon  him  to  proceed  to  all  the  consequences 
of  this  their  common  <leclaration :  *'Tlie  most  striking,  the  most 
original,  if  not  the  most  important  feature  of  the  progress  which 
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humanitj  is  now  called  upon  to  make,  is  the  rthabUitatian  of  matter, 
a  mode  of  universal  existence  which  Christianitj  smote  with  its  repro- 
bation." 

According  to  the  notion  of  Enfantin,  these  consequences  were — tliat 
the  artists^  as  interpreters  of  the  principle,  love^  should  serve  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  savants  and  tne  men  of  business^  and  thus 
form  a  pncsthood  whose  aim  and  duty  it  should  be  to  establish  har- 
mony between  mind  and  matter^  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  been 
placed  in  hostility  with  one  another;  that  the  priest  should  propose 
appetites;  that  it  was  essential  to  the  happiness  of  humanity,  that 
to  himself  the  important  task  of  favouring  but  rcgiilating  the 
impulses  of  the  sensual  appetites,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intellectual^ 
the  bnTigs  of  profound  affections  should  not  be  separated  by  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  from  the  beings  of  vicid  affections,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  throwing  down  of  this  barrier  that  the  mission  of  the  priest  con- 
sisted. lV)ceeding  to  derive,  as  a  conclusion,  from  the  harmony  to 
be  established  between  mind  and  matter,  the  equality  of  mind  and 
beauty,  of  man  and  woman,  Enfantin  proclaimed  as  a  religious  ne- 
cessity, the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  and  her  participation  in  the 
supreme  j><)wer,  whereby  would  be  constituted  the  PAin  PRIEST. 

The  mission  of  the  pair  priest  would  have  been  to  **  impose  the 
power  of  his  love  over  beings  whom  a  strong  imagination  or  burning 
passion  was  misleading,  receiving  from  them  the  homage  of  a  mystic, 
clinste,  and  tender  affwtion,  or  the  worship  of  an  ardent  love.  Know- 
in^',  as  a  master,  all  the  grace  of  chastity,  all  the  charm  of  pleasure, 
he  would  be  able  to  control  and  regulate  the  too  adventurous  mind 
of  some,  and  the  overpowering  passions  of  others."  "  In  our 
world  of  crisis,"  added  Enfantin,  **wc  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
divinr  influence  exercised  by  the  dame  of  the  middle  ages,  or  the 
(Christian  virgin,  upon  the  life  of  the  {>agc  and  of  the  knight;  we 
know  nothing  of  that  state  of  fwling  in  which  the  pn^sont  of  a  scjirf, 
a  look,  even  tlumgh  it  were  unaccomjvanicd  with  a  smile,  would  com- 
mand the  d<»votion  of  a  life,  though  that  devotion  was  without  Iiojh?; 
ubovo  all,  wo  appreciate  not,  know  not,  the  influence  <•!'  a  virtuous 
earci?s,  of  a  religious  kiss,  of  a  h<'ly  voluptuou.«iieR*.  We  liave  no 
'n\i'i\  of  MK-h  things.  Our  Kxlies  are  oven  more  foul  and  corrupt 
than  our  minds;  and  the  bare  suggestion  of  tliat  of  which  I  luve 
now  sjHjkon,  K-an^s  a  worhl  that  is  ignorant  :is  yet  of  the  social,  its 
liL'i'His,  and  moral  power,  that  the  future  has  in  re»'rvc  for  beauty." 

'Div  relations  of  )uK«l):ind  and  wife  werr  not  to  be  exempt  from  the 
cl(*s<'  intervention  of  the  prirst.  Enfantin  did  not,  as  a  fundamental 
]»riruiple,  condemn  inconstancy.  He  kiw,  indeed,  two  vices  in  iu- 
<lilli'n'n(c\  or  a  facility  in  pjissing  from  one  afliition  to  another;  and 
in  i«'aloujJv,  the  exclusive  l<»ve  fnr  one  sole  bi-ing,  a  devouring  |ws- 
fcion,  whidi  (In^idsall  approach,  which  is  agitated  hy  a  l«>ok,  and  tvji- 
d«'red  niisemble  by  a  <loubt;  but  under  these  two  vici»s,  the  ty{je8 
of  which  were,  to  his  notion,  I)oq  Juan  and  Othello,  Enfantin 
thought  he  discovered  two  virtiaca.    A  fiidiitj  ia  pMung  Irom  a 
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lower  affection  to  a  higher  one, — ^having  guarded  oneself  from  being 
lost,  overwhelmed  in  the  former,  and  looking  upon  It  rather  as 
a  first  element  of  progress, — this  facility  appeared  to  nim  the  proper^ 
of  a  beautiful  and  holy  nature,  provided  that  it  did  not  degenezate 
into  heartless  forgetfumess  and  neglect,  vain  caprice  or  ingratitude. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  was  impress^  with  high  respect  for  uiat  deep, 
profound  sentiment  of  love,  which  gives  one  being  unreservedly  to 
another,  which  fuses  two  existences  into  one  the  more  closely  to  bind 
them  together,  both  strengthened  by  this  union,  the  one  by  the 
other,  for  the  work  of  society.  To  harmonize  these  two  natures  by 
completing  their  satisfaction  with  each  other,  and  to  lay  down  for 
them  a  rule  of  life,  such  was  the  mission  of  the  sacerdotal  pair. 

It  will  be  useful  to  observe,  at  this  point,  to  what  monstrous  con- 
elusions  the  application  of  a  false  principle  may  lead.  The  maxim, 
to  each  according  to  his  capacity ^  &c.,  was,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pacific  exercise  of  the  personal  power  ox 
priesthood.  Enfantin  saw  this;  and  to  render  the  power  possible^ 
by  rendering  it  attractive,  he  was  lead  to  the  idea  of  rendering  it  the 
most  dangerous  means  of  corruption  that  ever  entered  into  the  ima- 
gination of  the  greatest  voluptuary. 

As  to  the  limit  which  it  was  desirable  to  assign  to  the  influence  of 
the  priests  and  priestesses  upon  the  faithful,  Enfantin  admitted  his 
incompetence  to  decide;  the  moral  law,  according  to  him^  not  being 
discoverable  by  man  alone,  and  being  only  then  entitled  to  accepta- 
tion, as  authority,  when  woman  shall  have  given  it  her  sanction. 

This  extravagant  conception  belonged  altogether  to  Enfantin, 
and  to  him  alone.  St.  Simon  had  never  advanced  any  such  pro- 
position. The  only  passage  he  ever  wrote  on  the  subject,  was  in 
the  *'  Lcttrcs  d*un  nabitant  de  Geneve  a  ses  Contemporaires,*'  where 
he  says:  "  Women  shall  be  permitted  to  subscribe.  They  may  be 
nominated."  The  disciple  then  was  a  much  greater  innovator  than 
the  master.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  disciple  subjected  marriage  to 
tlie  exercise  of  a  sacerdotal  privilege,  which  would  have  deprived 
children  of  the  knowledge  of  who  was  their  father.  It  was  sen- 
sualism employed  as  a  means  of  government;  it  was  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  lover  by  the  confessor. 

Ikforc  this  chain  of  strange  deductions,  Bazard  recoiled  in  utter 
alarm.  lie  wished  to  abide  by  the  traditions  relating  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  family.  He  had  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved* 
and  on  the  occasnon  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  daughters,  he  in- 
sisted, in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  Enfantin,  upjon 
having  the  ceremony  performed  witli  all  the  ordinary  forms.  He 
resisted  then,  and  lor  a  very  long  time,  arguments  which  ^ifftiffd 
alarm  and  agitation  through  his  soul.     But  with  that 


perturbability  which  never  deserted  him,  P^nfantin  pursued  the  le* 
alization  of  his  dcsi<^.  Not  content  with  enfolding  Baiaid  in  kis 
sophisms,  in  discussions,  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  luge  BM* 
jority  of  the  St.  Simonians,  he  applied  himself  seabnidy  end  «ftr 
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rcmittingly,  to  the  task  of  attaching  to  his  views  and  to  his  person, 
as  extended  a  body  as  possible  of  faithful  disciples.  His  mdiant 
face,  his  noble  manners,  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language 
in  which  it  is  necessary  successfully  to  address  beings  full  ot  sen- 
sibility and  passion,  all  this  tlirew  upon  those  who  approached  him, 
a  snell  of  enchantment.  With  an  astonishing  mixture  of  good  faith 
ana  deception,  he  managed,  by  insensible  degrees,  to  stagger  and 
to  destroy  in  the  minds  he  set  about  to  seduce,  all  those  articles  of 
laith,  which  he  had  promised  himself  to  uproot.  The  better  to  prove 
to  them  of  what  illusions  they  were  the  victims,  he  managed  by  the 
sole  iniluence  of  his  personal  ascendancy,  to  jwnetrate  into  the  secrets 
of  the  iumilies  around  him ;  he  induceil  the  women  to  make  a  public 
coniess^ion,  and  thus  obtained  possefsion  of  some  formidable  dis- 
closuR'S,  which  he  made  use  of  to  prove  tlie  merit  of  his  theories, 
ready  to  justify  the  means  he  employed,  by  the  worthiness  of  the 
end. 

At  this  time,  there  passed  in  the  Rue  Monsigny,  in  the  midst  of  that 
French  s<K*iety  which  had  become  so  scoptical,so  full  of  scoffing,  scenes 
of  such  an  extraordinary  description  that,  to  fmd  any  thing  at  all  re* 
sembling  them,  we  must  have  recourse*  to  the  history  of  the  anabap- 
tists. Those  members  of  the  college  wlio  repelled  the  doctrines  of  En- 
iantin,  felt  as  though  they  were  suddenly  transported  to  the  brink 
of  an  immense  abyss,  the  existence  of  which  they  had  never  <>nco 
Buspectixl ;  they  aslced  themselves,  full  of  terrible  misgivings,  whether 
their  life  hitherto  had  been  but  a  dream;  they  experienced  a  name- 
less pang,  when  they  thus  found  themselves,  perhap  for  ever,  se- 
Sarated  from  him,  whom,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  infinite  tendemc^ss  and 
evotion,  they  had  so  long  called  their  father.  As  to  those  who 
remained  fait  hi  ul,  their  fervour  became  doubly  fervid,  altogether 
beyond  expn^ssion,  beyond  conception;  their  exaltation  amounted 
to  frenzy.  Fre<iuently  there  were  held,  in  a  hall,  whose  d«>ors  were 
fajil  closeti,  whose  thick  walls  gave  egress  to  no  sound,  .«Jecret  discus- 
sicms  which  last^Ml  whole  days,  whole  night^i,  without  interruption, 
without  reli«*f,  without  rcjxise.  Sometimes,  it  liapjM^nwl  that  young 
nii*n,  K-ss  capable  than  their  com^Kinions  of  supp«»rting  this  leariul 
exenise  of  mind  and  Ixnly,  g:ive  way,  and  fell  faintin<^  to  the  grtnind : 
they  were  n'movi^l,  the  dismission  going  on  uninterrunt<Hlly  as 
thf)ugh  nothing  had  occurred.  One  day,  M.  Cazeaux  fell  into  an 
iXi^Uivy  of  a  full  hour's  duration,  and  set  to  work  prophesying.  On 
anotluir  (Kvasion  M.  Olinde  Itinlrigues  was  almi'>st  struck  with  apo- 
plexy, because  when  he  w<*nt  round  to  the  various  members  pre- 
sent, ajiking  whether  they  had  any  doubt  of  its  being  a  fact  that  the 
Holy  (fliost  was  in  him,  Kodrigues,  M.  Keynaud  answen*<l  very 
shortly  in  terms  expressing  the  m«ist  entire  incredulity;  the  crisis  was 
extremely  violent,  and  to  save  the  patient,  Dr.  Fuster  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  formal  retractation  on  the  part  of  M.  Itevnaud, 
which  that  brother,  full  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  at  the  mishap  lie  had 
occasioned,  very  wadiiy  fiinwAeAi    SachyeveniipoDnienofagraTe 
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and  sober  turn  of  mind,  of  sound  and  elevated  understanding,  is  the 
strange  empire  of  faith,  when  it  has  reached  a  certun  point  of  ex« 
altation;  from  such  singular  phenomena  ma^  a  jud^ent  be  formed 
of  the  power  of  the  movement  which  St.  Simonianism  had  created. 

Although  the  secret  of  these  debates  which  were  so  deeply  aa- 
tatlng  the  college,  was  well  kept,  it  was  impossible  that  the  uumily 
at  large  should  not  indirectly  receive  their  impression.  From  the 
wearied  step  of  the  members  of  the  college,  fiom  their  worn  and 
pallid  faces,  which  gave  manifest  evidence  of  sleepless  and  anxiooa 
nights,  from  their  white  lips,  from  the  wild  disorder  of  their  re- 
marks, from  the  mystery  ^vith  which  they  carefully  sunounded 
their  proceedings,  the  members  of  the  second  degree  saw  that  some 
terrible  drama  was  going  forward;  the  anxiety  became  genend; 
every  one  asked,  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  disunion? 

An  experiment  was  made  of  a  hierarchical  arrangement,  whidi 
should  prevent  the  two  chiefs  from  encountering  at  every  turn  on 
the  same  ground.  To  the  ternary  division  of  the  society  into 
artists,  savants ^  and  men  of  business,  corresponded  these  three  terns: 
reh(/ion,  or  the  direction  of  sentiments;  doffme,  or  the  inculcation 
of  science;  and  cuite^  or  the  direction  of  material  interests.  En- 
fantin  was  named  chief  of  reb'ffion^  Bazard  chief  of  the  dogwK^ 
Olinde  Kodrigues  chief  of  the  cuUe,  Vain  attempt !  Schism  had 
become  inevitable. 

Soon  after,  in  a  conference  at  which  but  few  of  the  adepts  were 
present,  Bazard  and  Enfkntin  measured  arguments  for  the  last  time. 
The  discussion  was  most  impassioned.  The  domestic  aifectiona 
which  had  so  great  a  hold  upon  Bazard,  gave  him  on  agonizine 
interest  in  this  final  contest.  He  felt  tliat  upon  its  result  dependea 
liis  whole  }>crsonaI  happiness.  He  struggled  long,  vehemently,  in 
anguish,  against  a  man  who  overwhehncd  liim  by  his  pitiless  im* 
pasi^ibility.  At  length,  vanquished,  imkno>Ting  where  to  take  hii 
stand  between  error  which  was  imix)sing  itself  upon  him  by  the  might 
of  eloquent  words,  and  truth  which  ^vas  escaping  from  him,  ex- 
hausted, utterly  despairing,  he  suddenly,  after  a  whole  night  passed 
in  this  terrible  duel,  fell  to  the  earth  as  though  he  had  been  struck 
dead.  While  the  others  liasteucd  round  him,  Enfantin  stood  by, 
and  said,  with  suppressed  emotion,  *^  No,  it  is  not  possible  that  he 
sh(nild  die  thus :  there  arc  too  many  great  tilings  for  him  to  aooom* 
pli>Ii/'  ikzurd  was  raised  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility;  by  de* 
groes  his  iViciids  i^ucceedud  in  restoring  him  to  life.  But  the  sonroes 
of*  happiness  were  dried  up  in  his  bosom  for  ever.  He  languished 
on  for  a  sliort  time,  and  then  died. 

Immediately  alter  the  dccliu^ation  of  the  schism,  on  the  19th  of 
November,  1^31,  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  the  family.  En- 
fan  tin  api^ared  thci-e  in  his  quality  of  supi*eme  father.  In  that 
a«^>enlbly  there  were  collected  a  number  of  St.  Simonians,  whO| 
without  rallying  under  the  banner  of  Bazard,  had  prudently  made 
up  their  minds  to  quit  that  of  En  fan  tin;  among  these  were  MM^ 
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Pierre  Leroiix,  Jean  Reynaud,  Cliarton,  Jules  Lochevallier,  Car- 
not,  Foumel,  AIk4  Transou.  Enikntin  opened  tlie  discussion,  and 
aAer  having  explained  the  causes  of  the  uiisunderstanding  wliick 
lia<i  existed  for  some  time  between  liimself  and  Bazard,  he  pro« 
cet'ded  to  explain  his  ideas  on  the  reludfilitatian  of  the  body^  on 
divorce,  considered  as  an  aspiration  to  a  nobler  attachment,  upon 
the  I'unctions  reserved  to  the  St.  Sinionian  priest,  male  and  female^ 
U[>on  the  necessity  of  rendering  vromim  eipial  to  man  in  the  state 
as  well  as  in  the  iamily,  in  tlie  temple  as  well  as  in  tlie  state. 
*'  liut,"  added  he,  '^  it  is  not  a  law  tlmt  I  give  you,  a  doctrine,  a 
rule  that  you  must  learn;  it  is  merely  the  opinion  of  a  man  that  I 

express The  moral  law  of  the  I'uture  cannot  be  revealed 

without  the  co-o{)eration  of   woman.      Until   tlmt   is  revealed,   I 

Eronounce,  tlmt  every  act  is  immoral  witii  us,  wliich  now  would 
c    reprobated    by  the    manners    and    moral  ideas  of  tlie   world 
around  us;  for  it  would  be  fatil  to  the  doctrine  in  general;  and 
for  myself,   persKmally,    I    should  regard  the  commission    of    any 
«icli  act,  as  the  greatest  proof  of  <lIsR'gjinl  my  children  could  give 
mo."     liut  such  a  reservation  as  this,  did  n<»t  lesjH;n  in  the  ^y^i^  of 
the  dissentients,  the  danger  of  thof*e  principles  whiili  the  supremo 
iiith<T  liad  made  it  his  consUmt  endeavours  to  instil  into  the  mi  mis 
an<l  hearts  of  liis  disi-lplc*s.     Su<ld<?nly  interrupting  the  siwaker,  M. 
Pierre  Lcrroux,  in  tlie  name  of  the  c(»ll«'ge  pr»»testwl  against  him 
and  his  dcKtrim^,  and  anuoumed  tliat  he  tshould  forthwith  retire. 
M  I..crhevallicr  declared  tliat  since,  according  to   Knlantin*s  owa 
adini.«sion,  the  morale  of  the  dt)etrine  ha<l  not   yet   been    framed, 
it  was  out  of  the  tpiestion  to  think  of  constituting  the  St  Simonian 
iainily  at  pr(.*sont,    the  whole  aihiir   still  remaining  in  a  state   of 
elaboration.     Al>el   Trauson  mournliilly   complaimil  of  the  abuso 
that  the  supreme  father  had  deemed  it  his  duty,  in  the  further- 
ani-e   ot'  tlie   (hx'trine,  to  makt*  of  the  system  of  private  confes- 
pion.s  which  he  ha<l  contrivt-nl  to  intnxlu^v  in  many  ijuarters.  "  The 
Father  EnliuUin."  exclaimed  in  hi.s  turn,  M.  Iteynaud,  **  evidently 
lani-i**:^  that  witman  will   not   I'ail  to  etuiie  I'onvard  and   Irgitimato 
hi;*  {Kirtieularconeiptions,  and  this  it  is  makes  iiim  walk    with   his 
head  nn  higli.     For  my  part,  I   luivc  full   lailh   that   woman  will 
c^ll^h  his  head,  but  we  \\\vcf\  wait  until  woman  ^hall  risi*  up  lor  this 
pur|Hi.H\     For  oun<*lves,  wo  have  brought  over  men   to  this  doc- 
trinr:  an  trnorm«Mis  re!'ix*n:<ibility  U)K»n  u^.     1  l<-ar  the  inlluence  of 
F:ttlier  Kniliiitin  over  th^^e  mm,  und  I  \\ill  n-main  at  his  Mile,  to 
^h«•\v  him  to  lijem,  such   as  he  nully  i.-.**     Tlii?'   wa^  the  l)itlfiv>t 
ati.iek  that  had,  a?  yet,  Imh  ii  made  u|>*.iii  Kntaiitin.     **  Ueynaud."  ho 
repiHil,   without  fvinein--:  tin:  ^lil:llle^t  «iiiolion;  •' lieynaad   alono 
t«>iii|ii<h«  nJs  tlh*  luiKfion   i\\   \\\i\\  pi*itti'>:aiili.-m.     lb-   kiiow^   mo 
gri-.t.    In*    H't-s    iiR'    gn-at,  und    he    d^'^i^^•^  to  protect    ilit-re  uliero 
Ju-  kii'iw.-i  pi'ite.-ting  will  U'  iiii»."l  allivtiv^*,  at  my  Mdi*.      It  i^  th*Te 
tli.tt   iW^rd  ought  to  be,  above  lu-ynaud."     Ti#n  »ueeeeditl  an  iu- 
t«iiliange  of  hard  words,   ljctWi*en  di06O  who  nttiivked  aud  thosio 
wlio  iklendcd  the  conceptions  of  the  ^u]^a•me  lather.     A  lady,  a 
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member  of  the  family,  having  loudly  exclaimed  ihat  she  repelled 
the  ideas  propounded  oy  Enfantin  as  immoral,  her  denunciation  iras 
energetically  echoed  by  several  women  in  the  gallery.  M.  Foumel 
declared  against  the  supreme  father.  *'  Your  doctrine,'*  cried  M. 
Camot,  **  is  the  systematization  of  adultery."  "  The  rehabilitation 
of  vice,"  added  M.  Dugied.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of 
Enfantin,  applied  themselves  to  his  defence.  M.  Michel  Chevallier 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  conclusion  which  some  mem- 
bers had  arrived  at,  that  because  some  few  abuses  might  have 
crept  into  the  St.  Simonian  government,  a  dissolution  was  necessaiy. 
M.  Duveyricr  stated  his  conviction,  that  not  one  of  Enfantin 's  acts 
had  proceeded  irom  personal,  or  selfish,  or  imworthy  motives; 
and  tnat  the  defects  complained  of,  were  entirely  owing  to  the  very 
circumstance  that  they  had  not  as  yet  existing  among  them  that 
law  of  propriety,  of  modesty,  of  fidelity,  which  woman  was  more 
especially  quaUficd  to  introduce.  **  I  solemnly  declare  to  you/'  said 
M.  Talabot,  pointing  to  Enfantin,  "that  tliis  man  is  the  chief  of 
humanity."  And  addressing  M.  Transon,  M.  Barrault  exclaimed, 
in  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  **  It  is  not  without  deep  pain  that  I  be- 
hold Transon,  the  standard-bearer  of  the  doctrine,  by  whose  side  I 
have  so  lon^marched,  separate  from  us.  But  no,  Transon,  thy  place 
is  with  the  Father  Enfantin,  with  me.  Thou  can'st  not  quit  us,  for 
thou  art  religious.  Thou  wilt  not  follow  Jules,  for  Jules  has  said 
that  the  doctrine  is  bankrupt.  Quit  us !  No,  thou  can'st  not:  thou 
lovest  the  men  of  labour,  the  children  of  the  poor,  those  who  aze 
suffering." 

Throughout  this  scene  Enfantin  never  for  an  instant  showed  the 
loss  of  a  thorough  mastery  over  himself;  he  replied  to  each  accusa- 
tion with  proud  and  perfect  self-possession;  and  at  length  dismissed 
the  assembly  with  these  words,  enunciated  in  the  most  solemm  man- 
ner: '*  Although  that  which  is  now  taking  place  amon^  us  is  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  all,  yet  I  cannot  but  desire  at  lengu  to  tenni- 
nate  the  scene.  We  will  recommence  the  discussion  on  Monday; 
but  if  we  continue  to  occupy  ourselves  with  such  contests  as  these, 
the  workmen  will  in  the  meantime  die  of  hunger,  and  the  children 
we  have  adopted  will  be  forsaken.  One  thing  quite  manifest  is,  that 
there  are  men  among  us  who  should  for  awhile  retire  and  seek  repose." 

Some  days  after,  the  family  again  met.  The  insurrection  of  Lycms 
had  taken  place  in  the  interval,  and  the  assembly  wore  the  aspect  of 
deep  and  painful  thought.  An  arm  chair  left  vacant  beside  that  of 
tiie  supreme  father  symbolically  indicated  the  absence  of  woman.  SL 
Olinde  Rodrigucs  took  his  seat  as  chef  du  culte^  on  tiie  light  of 
Enfantin.  Rising,  after  a  short  pause,  he  recalled  to  the  meeting 
how,  from  a  Jew  he  had  become  a  St.  Simonian.  Then,  in  a  loua 
voice,  he  went  on:  *'  Rotlischild,  Laffitte,  Aguado,  never  imdertook 
so  mighty  an  enterprise  as  that  which  I  am  about  to  enter  upon. 
All  of  these  have  fomc,  on  tlie  conclusion  of  a  war,  to  supply  the 
conquered  with  the  means  of  satisfying  tiie  conqueror.     They  have 
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all  done  great  things,  of  which,  thanks  to  St.  Simon,  I  was  the  first 
to  perceive  and  make  known  the  real  character,  seven  years  ago. 
But  these  men  have  discounted  bills  upon  the  future  of  political 
restorations,  and  this  future  has  already  its  limits  for  them.  Their 
mission  is  about  to  terminate ;  mine  is  commencing."  He  then  ex- 
plained the  groundwork  of  the  project  which  was,  according  to  his 
account,  to  inaugurate  the  moral  power  of  money.  The  nnancial 
committee  of  the  St.  Simoninns  was  to  have  for  their  object:  l8t,To 
labour  by  a  combination  of  measures  exclusively  pacific,  for  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  amelioration  of  the  poorest  and  moei 
numerous  class;  2d,  To  establish  houses  of  education,  in  which  the 
children  of  St.  Simonians  should  be  brought  up  without  distinction 
of  birth  or  fortune;  3d,  To  found  houses  of  industrial  association  for 
those  men  of  labour  wlio  should  become  St.  Simonians;  4th,  To 
provide  temporarily  for  the  wants  of  these  associations;  5th,  To  pro- 
pagate the  aoctrine,  so  as  to  replace  industrial  anarchy  by  the  reli- 
gious association  of  the  workers.  The  act,  passed  bolbrc  a  notary, 
was  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  family,  whose  united 
means  were  to  constitute  the  social  stock,  and  who  were  all  to  be 
answerable  for  engagements  contracted  with  third  parties. 

The  plan  having  been  read,  M.  Barrault  traced  a  rapid  sketch  of 
the  suiierings  of  society,  and  of  the  services  that  St.  Simonism 
had  already  rendered  it;  in  accents  full  of  pity  and  eloquence,  he 
described  the  wretched  Lyons  weavers,  and  from  this  frightAil 
episode  in  the  great  civil  war  called  freedom  of  industry,  he  de- 
duced the  double  conclusion,  that  reform  was  necessary,  and  that  it 
was  on  the  path  of  St.  Simonism  that  reform  must  advance. 

M.  Barrault  had  finished  his  discourse,  and  Enfantin  had  risen 
to  leave  the  hall,  when  M.  Keynaud  made  a  sign  that  he  wished 
to  speak.  His  gesticulation  was  vehement,  and  his  countenance 
animated  in  the  extreme.  "  Money,"  he  exclaimed,  '*  can  have  no 
moral  power,  since  you,  PtTe  Enfantin,  according  to  the  terms  stated 
by  yourself,  destroy  the  old  moral  system  vrithout  replacing  it  by  a 
new  one."  ITie  greatest  excitement  immediately  pervaded  the  aa- 
scmbly.  Addressing  M.  Reynaud,  M.  I^urcnt  asked  him  whether, 
when  he  went  to  preach  a  new  era  to  the  suffering  population  of 
Lyons,  he  had  been  conscious  of  one  St.  Simonian  moral  sj^stcm. 
m,  Talabot  added,  that  the  morality  of  the  apostleship  was  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  beings  appealed  to.  M.  Henri  Baud  demanded 
to  address  them,  and  burst  out  enthusiasticalljr:  **  My  father  was 
a  common  man,  who  triumphed  over  the  accident  ot  birth,  and 
amassed  riches  by  the  strength  of  his  arm.  When  the  words  of  St. 
Simon  came  to  my  ear,  I  felt  tliat  to  ennoble  my  privilege,  I  ou^ht 
to  employ  it  in  the  abolition  of  all  privileges:  1  became  a  labouring 
man.  And  is  it  thus  the  family  of  the  blood  rewards  me  for  liaving 
put  my  religion  forth  into  practice?  But  not  all  the  unkindness  o( 
the  family  of  the  blood  shaU  triumph  over  the  love  I  bear  it;  I 
will  force  it  by  my  woricSi  to  give  me  iti  tendemen,  iti  nSkcAotL 
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Reynaud,  I  have  often  heard  these  mighty  words  proceed  from  thy 
mouth;  the  voice  of  the  people^  is  the  voice  of  God!  What  is  it  that 
they  who  form  the  people  of  the  most  industrious  cities  and  towns 
demand  ?  Wliat  cry  is  that  which  is  heard  under  that  standard  of 
death,  amid  the  storm  of  grape  shot?  Keynaud,  Ueynaud,  that 
demand,  tliat  cry  is  for  breacl;  money  whicli  will  give  bread,  is 
then  a  moral  power.  Ye  men  of  labour,  who  hear  me,  my  hand 
has  often  grasped  your  liands,  hardened  with  labour,  and  has  felt 
them  return  its  pressure.  Reassure  yourselves,  Grod  would  never 
have  permitted  a  man  thus  to  place  himself  before  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-men,  with  tliat  calm,  serene  face,  with  that  grandeur,  and 
that  beauty  of  form,  tliat  he  might  avail  himself  of  these  attributes 
for  the  purpose  of  seducing  and  destroying  them.  And  you,  O 
women !  She  who  bore  me  in  her  bosom  comes  not  here  to  listen 
to  my  words;  do  you,  therefore,  make  place  in  your  heart  to  a 
mother's  love  for  me,  that  so,  if  you  meet  her  whom  God  ordained 
to  give  me  birth,  you  may  appease  the  torments  of  the  separation 
to  which  slie  has  eomleiiincd  herself  and  me.  Tell  her,  to  excite 
her  emotion,  how  great  are  the  sufferings  that  a  son  like  myself 
feels,  deprived  of  her  embraces,  of  the  sound  of  her  voice,  oi  tho 
sight  of  her  countcniince."  At  these  words,  the  assembly  rose  in  a 
transport  of  enthusiagm.  Several  mcmboi-s  of  the  family  rushed  up 
to  Kiiiantin,  and  threw  themselves  into  his  anns.  This  was  the  last 
scene  to  wliich  the  schism  gave  birth. 

The  more  important  members  of  the  St.  Simonian  family,  up  to 
this  period,  liad  been,  alter  Jiazitrd  and  Eniantin;  Messieurs  Pierre 
Leroux,  a  man  of  letters;  Ueynaud,  Transon,  Cazeauz,  Michel 
Chevallier,  Lambert,  Fournel,  all  of  them  mining  engineers,  men 
who  had  quitted  witli  honours  the  Polytechnic  school;  D'Eichthal, 
tlie  son  of  a  Jewish  banker;  Pereirc,  a  meclianic;  Duveyrier,  % 
barrister;  Margerln,  a  lieutenant  of  artillery;  liarrault,  cz-professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Soreze;  Laurent,  author  of  a  refutation  of  Mont* 
guillanl,  and  of  whom  M.  St.  Beuve  said,  speaking  of  his  tribune  like 
nature,  that  he  had  seen  him  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  Mountain; 
Jules  Lechevallier,  a  man  of  letters;  Caniot,  son  of  the  celebrated 
mc^mber  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  Dugied,  founder  of 
Carboiiarism  under  the  Re.^toratit)n;  Olinde  Rodrigues,  whom  St. 
Simon  appointed  heir  to  his  d(x;trines;  and  lastly,  Madame  Hazard* 
Of  these  eighteen  jx^rsons  MM.  Barniult,  Duveyrier,  Lambert, 
Founiel,  Michel  ( 'li<;vallier,  and  D'Eichthal,  alone  remained  faithful 
to  Enliintin;  lor  AIM.  Lauivnt  and  Rodrigues  who,  in  the  outset  of 
the  ^'liiftui  .still  ioUuwod  him,  soon  Separated  from  him.  Enlimtin 
ck-cirly  Kiw  that  tho  old  colle;:e  was  slijiping  away  from  him,  but  ho 
had  i'oruKHl  his  i»laii.  To  rai^u  the  courage  of  liis  remaining  dis« 
ciples,  who  wore  somewhat  alaniuMl  at  the  isolation  in  which  thej 
found  themselves,  he  pei^uaded  them,  that,  in  the  order  of  pro* 
giv-s,  i'or  a  now  iKTiiul,  nrw  men  were  wanting,  ditferent  from 
tho.-e  who  had  sreceded;  and,  sustained  by  that  methodized  iknaUciaoL 
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which  constituted  his  strength,   he  prcdpitated  himself  into  the 
career^  wherein  he  was  destined  hopelessly  to  lobse  his  way. 

St.  Simonism  assumed  a  new  form.  We  snkll  by-ana-by  come 
upon  it  again,  surrounding  itself  with  a  singular  sort  of  pomp,  dif- 
playing  bcibre  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  mnovations  of  costume, 
much  more  adapted  for  striking  tnem  than  innovations  of  ideas; 

Eutting  into  practice  amon^  its  votaries  a  fimtastic  kind  of  brother* 
ood,  and,  in  the  end,  sinkmg  utterly  ei&used,  amid  the  persecutions 
of  ignorant  power,  and  the  hootings  of  the  scoffing  multitude.* 


CHAPTER  IV* 


TiiE  year  1832  opened  to  the  king,  amid  the  usual  felicitations 
and  ihittcries.  Ana  yet  never  had  roj^ty  in  France  been  more 
seriously  menaced.  The  revolution  wliich  the  St  Simonians  were 
socking  to  introduce  into  social  order,  the  republican  party  weie 
pur&uing  in  the  political  order  with  iiery  zeal  and  considerable  suo* 
cess.  On  the  2d  of  January,  M.  Armand  Carrel,  in  the  Naiioiud^ 
pronoimced  for  a  republic,  and  some  days  after,  M.  Gamier  Pagie 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  an  avowed  republican. 

One  deputy  alone  rose  to  protest  against  tlie  admission  of  this 
new  member:  tliis  was  Caamir  Pericr,  strong  hate  making  him 
quii*k.^i(rhted,  lie  at  once  discerned  wliat  enemies  were  rising  up 
against  him,  and  how  much  could  be  done  towards  the  ruin  of  all 
Ills  holies  by  two  such  men  as  MM.  Armand  Camd  asMl  Gamiec 
ap-s. 

There  was  about  the  whole  person  and  manner  of  Armand  Carrdli 
a  decidedly  cliivalrous  air.  His  free,  bold  step,  liis  brief  cmphatio 
action,  his  deportnicnt,  full  of  munly  elegance,  his  taste  for  bodily  ez« 
crcises,  and,  lurthcnnoiv,  a  certain  ruggodness  oi*  temperament,  made 


*  At  the  time  in  w1iic*h  we  write,  the  8t  SiroonUmi  are  di0]icrK(l  in  vmrioof  qw» 
\Ait%  aiiil  in  ToriiiiM  cuRvr*.  >L  Luitbvrt  Ium  i^ne  to  ERvpt,  ma^\  bucuuiv  lamibcrU 
Bi-v.  M.  Ihivcyrkr  writiii  vaatk-vtlU'*.  M.  Mk-)r'1  ClicvttUu.T  ii  a  wuiiciUur  of  ttatiu 
M.  (*umot  in  n  (li'paty,  M.  Cazi-nux  in  dirxTtint;  the  npentUins  of  the  Watte  Ijmds 
C^altiTMiiiii  Cuoipanj  in  the  lAn<kii,  and  luw  d»iinfmi"hnl  himwlf  Rmtty  t»  aUe 
anil  iiiilujito'*  M2kL  Tranxai  ani  J>Utfied  liavc  n-cntun.'d,  with  gnast  icki^  into  tJhs 
Imixoiii  of  i*uthi4iri!iiiL  M.  M«irK«>rin  it  |injfrMor  iii  one  uf  tlie  eathoUc  uniTvnitios 
of  IVIpiim.  M.  I\Tcire  in  attached  tn  the  adniinivtrative  deportment  of  one  of  ths 
Veri»ailUs  Riitfuadu,  uf  whidi  he  haa  Uvn  thnmtrhuut  the  duef  agent.  M.  Lannai 
h;ut  luxvpuil  a  juiltci-Ahip  at  l^rivoa,  and  luw  written  a  pufMilar  history  of  NapokxMk 
M.  ( >liii«Ie  KiNlripies  :i  iiinn  of  mind  and  aciiun,  in  enjpiged  in  flnuneial  operations. 
Ma«tuiiK'  Riziinl  Ium  n*-<'nUTvd  the  tMHunn  of  ratholirinu,  with  her  ann-in-law,  ILds 
St.  i'lM-ntii,  etiitur  of  the  Uuiovm  ItehpituM.  MM.  Jean  U^Tiiaad  and  IViS9 
Ixn  ux,  twouMtfi  trf*  highly  phikituphical  minda,  ha?«  cnntinaad  to  fidlov  oaL  la 
tlK  ir  UUiun,  tlic  double  object  of  their  furmcr  itadiw  rdlgton  and  hiunanl^.  Ms* 
tirttt  to  a  oonntiy-hooBe,  nut  fkr  fam  I^vh^  Mi  IsAoIIb  iss  wmmmA  #•  flMHSi 
of  ordinary  Uftb  ^    •    .>...< 
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manifest  in  the  strongly  projecting  lines  of  his  face,  and  the  ener- 
getic  determination  of  his  look,  all  this  had  much  more  of  the 
soldier  about  it  than  of  the  writer.  An  officer  under  the  Resto- 
Tation,  a  conspirator  at  B^fort,  in  arms  in  Spain  against  the  white 
flag,  dragged  at  a  later  period  before  three  councils  of  war, 
1830  found  him  a  joumahst.  But  the  soldier  still  lived  in  him. 
How  many  times  have  we  seen  him  entering  the  court-jrard  of  the 
Hotel  Colbert,  on  horseback,  wliip  in  hand,  wearing  as  stem  and 
martial  a  mien  as  ever  did  belted  knight  of  old.  Tull  of  gentle 
kindliness  and  winning  case  when  among  his  private  friends,  he' 
appeared  in  public  life  domineering,  despotic.  As  a  writer,  his 
style  had  less  brilliancy  than  relief,  less  ammation  than  nerve;  but 
he  handled  with  inimitable  effect  the  weapon  of  scorn;  he  did  not 
criticize  his  adversaries,  he  chastised  them ;  and  as  he  was  always 
ready  to  risk  the  sacrifice^of  his  life  in  affording  satisfacUon  to  any 
person  who  might  take  offence  at  what  he  wrote,  he  reigned  su- 
preme over  the  domain  of  polemics,  disdainful,  formidable,  and 
respected.  He  was  bom  to  be  the  chief  of  a  party,  chief  of  a  school 
he  could  never  be.  He  was  utterly  deficient  in  that  cool,  immove- 
able fanaticism,  which  springs  from  stubborn  undeviating  devotion 
to  one  particular  class  of  studies,  and  creates  innovators.  Above 
all  things  a  Voltairian,  he  seemed  never  to  have  conceived  the  notion 
of  marking  his  place  in  history  by  the  initiation  of  thought.  Yet 
when  a  truth  came  sparkling  before  him,  a  tmth  he  had  not  before 
known,  he  instantly  perceived,  and  surrendered  himself  to  it;  for  in 
him  the  love  of  progress  was  irresistible,  and  the  modesty  of  his 
nature  was  full  of  orave  and  noble  aspirations.  But  incapable  as  he 
was  of  sacrifidng  to  a  vain  desire  for  popularity  the  moderadon  of 
his  opinions,  and  being,  moreover,  someiraat  aristocratic  in  his  man- 
ners, his  ascendancy  over  his  party  was  only  that  of  a  lordly  mind,  of 
true  and  tmsted  talent  He  possessed  in  a  very  high  degne  the 
power  of  commanding  the  minds  of  men;  his  friends,  he  could 
mfluence  as  he  pleased;  his  soul  was  all  energy.  In  his  enemies  he 
inspired  fear  mingled  with  a  certain  confidence;  they  felt  that  in  the 
day  of  anticipate  reaction  they  would  possess  a  ^i^uard  in  the 
moderation  of  the  man,  in  the  imperial  magnanimity  and  gcneromty 
of  his  nature.  In  fact,  all  violent  systems  were  repugnant  to  him; 
the  American  principles  greatly  pleased  him,  in  tne  homage  they 
paid  to  individual  liberty,  and  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  He  had 
long  been  a  Grirondin  from  sentiment;  and  most  reluctantly  had  he 
bowed  before  the  majesty  of  the  revolutionary  dictatorship,  the  terror, 
the  glory,  the  despair,  and  the  salvation  of  France.  Hiougn  the  empire 
had  tempted  his  fancy  with  its  surpassing  glories,  his  mind  revolted 
against  tne  insolences  of  its  organised  force ;  and  he  experienced  a  sort 
of  haughty  enjoyment  in  throwing  scorn  upon  the  rough,  and,  in 
some  cases,  somewhat  brutish  soldiers  of  the  court,  whom  in  his 
energetic  way  he  called  *'  swash  bucklers."  Unfortunately  he  had 
too  profound  a  faith  in  the  prodigies  of  discipline,  though  he  him- 
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self  had  been  much  more  conspirator  than  soldier.  Can  an  insurgent 
people  ^t  the  better  of  a  r^ment  faithful  to  its  standard?  This  li 
what  Armand  Carrel,  even  after  the  revolution  of  July,  always  re- 
fused to  believe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  craving  after  action  was 
ever  at  work  within  him,  urging  him  on  and  on;  he  would  eagcrlj 
have  overturned  every  thing  that  was  an  obstacle  to  the  exaltation 
of  tlie  destinies  of  his  coimtry,  with  which  his  own  were  closely  in- 
terwoven by  higli  and  honourable  ambition.  The  written  war  which 
he  had  declared  against  power,  notwithstanding  the  real  dangers 
which  it  involved,  only  served  to  console  without  satisfying  his  oar- 
intr  spirit,  to  beguile  the  uneasy  yearnings  of  his  heart.  Often  com* 
pellca  to  extinguish  in  his  friends  the  fire  that  was  consuming  him- 
self, he  was  by  turns  exalted  and  depressed  in  this  internal  struggle; 
checking  the  impulses  of  passion  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  tnen 
indignant  at  the  very  wisdom  which  imposed  that  restraint.  While 
struiTgling  between  bright  hopes  and  bitter  fears,  it  was  sometimes 
his  late,  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  to  declare  against  movements 
which,  perhaps,  sanctioned  and  supported  by  him,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. Yet  when  the  battle  against  which  he  had  raised  his  voice 
had  been  fought  and  lost,  he  embraced  the  cause  of  the  vanquished, 
openly  without  limitation.  Heroic  inconsistency,  the  magnanimous 
weakness  of  lofly  souls ! 

Endowed  with  intellectual  superiority,  not  less  eminent,  but  of  a 
different  class,  CTamier  Pag^  was  more  especially  distinguished  for 
his  subtlety  of  mind,  his  penetration,  his  calm,  decorous  prudence;  for 
his  singular  skill  in  setting  the  two  parties  adverse  to  him  together  bj 
the  ears,  and  making  them  ruin  one  another,  while  he  himself  obtained 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  both.  Gamier  Pages  had  not  like  Ar» 
mand  Carrel  become,  gradually  and  insensibly,  a  convert  to  ropub- 
licanisni ;  at  his  very  outset  into  the  career  of  politics,  and  even  be- 
fore 1830,  he  had  declared  himself  a  republican.  Ilis  youth  had 
bei*n  u  youth  of  labour;  the  child  of  parents  whom  unmerited  mis- 
fortunes had  borne  down,  he  had  suflered  much  for  himself  and  for 
a  brother,  whose  destiny  was  appointed  to  remain  throughout  life, 
united  with  his  own  in  the  bonds  of  the  most  tender  friendship: 
At  len^rth:  **  Ik»  it  thy  care  to  provide  for  our  worldly  fortune,** 
said  the  eldest  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  other;  '^  as  for  me,  my  tadc 
shall  be  to  render  our  name  honoured  among  men!**  and  with  this 
cfimpact  they  went  forth  into  the  great  world,  strong  in  their  mutual 
dcvi>tit>n.  Ihe  rigours  of  fate  are  fktal  only  to  feeble  natures.  Grar- 
nier  Pugt-s  brought  with  him  into  the  career  of  politics  all  those 
quulltic*s  which  adversity  bestows  upon  select  minds;  the  habit  of 
obsiTvation,  calmm^ss  in  discussion,  a  wholesome  appreciation  of 
dilKculties,  a  knowledge  uf  the  world,  a  practical  method  of  consider- 
in^r  its  daily  occurrences.  Now  these  are  precisely  the  qualities 
wiiich,  in  the  constitutional  regime,  adapt  a  roan  for  taking  part  in 
tlie  exercise  of  power;  their  pooscsaion  would  have  placed  a  politiciaii 
of  an  inferior  order  of  ambition  in  the  ministry;  in  Gamier  Fsg^ 
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ihey  only  served  to  create  for  him  an  important  and  novel  poeidon 
in  me  opposition.  Affiible  and  insinuating,  his  auick,  ready  mind, 
his  simplicity  of  manners,  his  iamiliar  ^race,  his  language,  wherein 
a  masterly  power  of  attack  was  tempered  by  natural  ^ood  taste,  soon 
obtained  for  him  in  parliament  an  influence  of  which,  at  first,  the 
boldness  of  his  solitary  opinions  appeared  to  rive  him  no  chance.  It 
is  certain  that  he  possessed  in  the  very  highest  decree,  tiie  art  of 
bringing  over  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  adversaries,  m  the  midst  of 
all  his  extreme  views.  When  he  addressed  the  chamber,  on  eveiy 
bench  there  instantly  prevailed  an  attention  full  of  regard  and  kind- 
ness. And,  indeed,  no  one  better  merited  than  he  to  oe  listened  to. 
Sometimes  in  language  easy,  simple,  admirably  clear,  he  would  dis- 
cuss the  most  obscure  and  complicated  questions  of  political  economy 
or  finance;  at  other  times,  armed  with  a^ressive  and  cutting  elo- 
quence, he  would  disconcert  the  ministersby  unexpected  interroga- 
tories, would  humiliate  the  court  by  disclosures  that  filled  the  whole 
audience  with  astonishment,  would  chastise  those  who  ventured  to 
interrupt  him  by  the  readiest  and  most  telling  repartees,  and  compel 
every  fraction  of  a  monarchical  chamber  to  defflre  to  see  him  in  the 
breach,  and  to  honour  in  him  the  genius  of  republicanism.  Amid 
the  prejudices  perfidiously  spread  abroad  against  radicalion  in  the 
minds  of  men  who  condemned  it  without  knowing  any  thing  about 
it,  Gramier  Pag^s  was  a  champion  whom  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  repkcc.  An  elegant  and  graceful  gentleman,  he  appeared 
there  the  representative  of  a  party  who  were  described  as  rough, 
uncouth,  savage. 

The  dcclar^  enemy  of  all  violence,  he  furnished  in  his  own  person 
an  effectual  reply  to  those  men  with  whom  the  idea  of  a  repubuc  was 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  scaffold;  and  he  constantly  put  to  corn- 
fusion,  by  his  vast  and  various  knowledge  of  afiairs,  those  soi-diMtmi 
practical  statesmen  who  affected  to  regard,  as  pure  Utopianisms,  all 
that  rose  above  the  level  of  their  imderstandings. 

Thus,  republican  opinion  had  acquired  real  and  effective  power. 
In  parliament,  it  must  henceforth  be  taken  into  account;  m  the 
presp,  it  was  represented  with  distinguished  iclat^  not  only  in  the 
Tribune,  the  Revolution  ^  and  the  Mouvement,  but  now  also  in  the 
National ;  and,  moreover,  it  possessed  in  M.  de  Cormenin  the  bril- 
liant rival  of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  an  auxiliary  who  made  the  court 
tremble. 

On  the  other  hand,  royalty  was  every  day  losing  the  prestige 
which  it  had  owed  to  its  plebeian  origin.  When  a  man  is  placed 
too  high  over  his  fcUowmen,  his  head  is  apt  to  turn :  it  is  this  which 
constitutes  the  fundamental  vice  of  royalty ;  and  even  should  it  hap- 
pen to  a  king  not  to  give  way  beneath  the  weight  of  his  fbrtnneSi 
that  which  he  himself  would  preserve  by  his  moderation,  his  cour- 
tiers would  compromise  by  the  absolute  temerity  of  their  crawling 
servility.  At  the  very  moment,  when  in  the  streets  of  Paris  was  re- 
echoed from  afiir  off,  tne  ciy  of  agony  and  despair  sent  forth  by  fortj 
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thouBond  famishing  workmen  at  Lyons,  the  court  was  tliinkmg  of 
nothing  but  gorginff  rojralty  with  wealth  upon  wealth. 

The  king  himself,  whetlier  herein  ho  yielded  to  the  delusive 
counsels  of  a  set  about  him,  who  were  greedy  for  a  share  of  the 

1>lunder,  or  whether  it  was  that  a  ^ear'e  experience  liad  taught  him 
low  very  expenFlvc  a  show  to  exliibit  is  that  of  monarchy,  the  king 
liiniself  sc<^nic(l  very  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  his  new 
position,  all  his  old  bourgeois  habits,  and  the  simple  tastes  which 
had,  under  the  Ilestomtion,  made  him  the  object  of  almost  imiversal 
admiration,  'lliere  were,  indee<l,  friends  of  his  who  still  wished  to 
see  in  liim,  now  that  he  had  become  a  king,  the  same  man  whom 
thoy  had  known  as  a  prince;  there  wore  men,  such  as  MM.  Duponi 
(<le  TEurt*)  and  Bavoux,  who  kept  recalling  to  themselves,  with  still 
iindepartccl  how,  the  words  they  liad  heanl  him  pronounce  in  the 
iirst  ilays  of  his  accession — **  There  must  no  longer  be  a  court  kept 
up:  wKat  dues  a  citizen  king  require?  Six  millions  for  the  civil 
list,  at  the  very  outsl<le."  But  it  very  soon  became  apparent  to  those 
who  comprehended  tl\e  neiessities  of  a  monarchy,  tnat  such  disin« 
tcristiHlness  as  this  was  altofrethcr  primitive  and  Utopian.  There 
wii?  acconlinglv  dniwn  no — Nl.  Lallitte  being  still  minister — a  list 
wliich  mounted  up  to  n<»  less  a  sum  than  twenty  millionfl,  the  neces- 
sary exjK»nditure  of  the  king.  This  estimate  for  a  civil  list  was  com- 
municiited  by  I^Miis  Philipjic  to  M.  Laflitte,  wl\o  did  not  shrink  . 
from  ('X])rossing  iiis  utter  surprise  at  it.  In  his  opinion,  he  distinctly 
stated,  eigliteen  millions  would  be  ample,  i>crhaps  more  than  enough; 
and,  be>idf»s,  how  was  the  iuilexible  M.  l>uj)ont  (de  TEure)  to  be 
Won  <jver  to  suoh  a  proposition.  The  king  insisted.  A  commission 
hiul  lu'cn  apiH>int(Kl  by  tlic  Chamber  to  examine  the  royal  budget: 
it  I'ouMstra  of  MM.  niouvencl,  Duvergier  do  Ilauranne^  Anis-> 
R»n-l)u[)erron,  Etienne,  It^'musat,  Crcnin,  Jacques  Lcfevre,  and 
C\»rmenin.  To  this  commission,  the  note  of  which  we  have  just 
sjHtkcn,  and  which  its  framer  had  not  venture<l  to  communicate  to 
tlw  c(»uncil  of  ministorr*,  was  handed  over  !»y  M.  lliiers,  the  pers«m 
entniiit«Ml  with  this  ddicati*  mission.  The  astonishment  of  the  re- 
]»n-<'ntjitives  of  the  chamber  was  extreme:  they  nfusod  to  Ix'lievc 
ili;it  df'inands  so  exorbitant  coubl  have  emanated  from  a  monarch, 
i\li"ni  tliey  had  known  as  Duke  of  Orleans.  When  this  extra* 
on  Unary  n(»ie  was  n'ad  to  the  chamber  it«<»lf,  its  reception  there  was 
efjiially  iml'uvourable.  It  Invame  necessary,  tlien,  to  rej>air  tliis  la* 
inriitabl**  l)lundrr,  «4)inehow  or  Dther. 

In  this  <xtr«ujity,  the  king  liad  recourse  t<»  the  unrelaxing  devo- 
tion of  M.  I^allitte,  his  lavouritc  minister.  It  was  ammgetl  Utwreii 
tin  Til,  that  the  kin;:  h1ioul<l  write  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  to  e<>m- 
}»l;iin  of  tlie  incun>iderat<'  /A»al  of  his  courtiers,  and  to  declare  liim- 
H'llan  utter  str.ing«T  to  the  fixing  an  amount,  evidently  s«>  unpopu* 
lar.  This  h*lter,  aildreK^eil  t«>  M.  Lallitte.  was  tii  Ik'  strictly  private 
and  confidcntiul;  but^  by  a  skillul  iudiiKXctiony  M.  LafliUc  was  to 
take  care  and  read  it  to  the  mcmbcn  of  the  commiwioa  af  an  iB* 
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refragable  proof  of  the  dismterestcdness  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  disin- 
terestedness which  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  certain  injudicious  ser- 
vants had  wished  to  do  violence  to.  This  little  aixangement  was 
carried  out  successfully;  the  popularity  of  the  king  was  saved  from 
this  its  first  great  peril;  and  for  getting  the  chamber  to  adopt  a  list 
which  he  disavowed  without  renouncing,  the  king  awaited  the  oc- 
currence of  more  favourable  circimistances. 

These  circumstances  were,  as  we  have  related,  the  bloodless  con- 
clusion of  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.,  the  fall  of  M. 
Laffitte,  and  the  succession  to  his  place  of  M.  Casimir  Perier.  The 
court  now  found  itself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  affecting  any 
scruples.  The  new  chamber  had  appointed  a  1^  tenacious  com- 
mission:  nothing  now  was  talked  of  but  a  magnificent  endowment 
of  the  crown.  In  order  not  prematurely  to  alarm  such  deputies  as 
might  wish  to  economize  the  public  revenue,  the  ministry,  in  their 
finance  project,  left  the  amount  of  the  civil  list  blank;  but  all  their 
efforts  were  directed  to  procuring  the  adoption  by  the  chamber  of  a 
very  hi^h  amount  indeed;  and  the  list  which  was  circulated  me- 
naced the  kingdom  with  a  burden  of  18,533,500  francs,  on  this 
estimate  alone.  This  was  assigning  to  Louis  Philippe  an  allow- 
ance thirty-seven  times  greater  than  was  paid  by  France  to  Bona- 
parte, first  consul,  and  a  hundred  and  forty-eight  times  greater  than 
that  which  in  America  is  deemed  sufiicient  for  the  president  of  the 
flourishing  republic  of  the  United  States. 

At  this  very  period,  a  charitable  society  had  just  published  the 
following  statement:  '^  24,000  persons,  inscribed  upon  the  register 
of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of  Paris,  are  in  absolute  want  of  food 
and  clothing.  Verv  many  are  eagerly  soliciting  bundles  of  straw 
to  serve  them  as  beds."* 

But  a  civil  list  of  eighteen  millions  and  more  did  not  satisfy  the 
court  people.  They  must,  besides,  have  assured  to  the  king,  as  real 
appendages  of  his  crown,  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Elysee- 
loourbon;  the  castles,  houses,  buildings,  manufactories,  lands,  pas- 
tures, farms,  woods,  and  forests,  comprising  the  domains  of  Ver- 
sailles, Marly,  Meudon,  St.  Cloud,  St.  Germam,  Fontainebleau,  Com- 
piegne,  and  Pau;  the  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  those  of  Gobelins 
and  Beau vais;  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Bois  de  Vinoennes,  the 
Forct  de  Senart,  to  say  nothing  of  a  splendid  personal  endowment, 
comprising  diamonds,  pearls,  precious  stones,  statues,  pictures,  cameos 
and  other  worked  stones,  museums,  libraries,  and  other  ooUectioiis 
of  art  and  science. 

As  to  the  Orleans  appanage,  the  courtiers  were  of  opinion  that 
the  property  constituting  this  appanage  should  be  united  with  the 
real  dotation  of  the  crown,  thus  apparently  forgetting  that  appanages 
had  never  been  any  thing  other  than  the  source  of  maintenance  for 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  and,  from  their  very  es- 

*  Circular  of  the  Imrcan  de  Bicnfaisance,  of  the  twelfth  arrondisieiiient*  Jan.  I, 
1S38. 
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scnce,  reverted  to  the  state  when  the  younger  branch  acceded  to  the 
throne. 

There  remained  one  very  delicate  question  to  be  settled.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  vast  riches  he  was  about  to  possess  as  king,  was  Louis 
Philippe  to  hold  private  property  as  a  simple  citizen?  According 
to  the  edict  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1566,  the  constitution  of  1791,  ana 
the  law  of  the  8th  of  November,  1814,  every  prince  called  to  the 
throne,  was  at  the  same  time  called  upon  to  imite  nis  private  property 
with  that  of  the  state.  This  was  at  once  a  dignified  procee^ng,  and 
a  custom  of  profound  import,  for  it  seemed  to  elevate  the  king  to 
the  dignity  of  father  ol  the  people.  But  Louis  Philippe  by  no 
means  regarded  the  matter  in  this  light;  and  immediately  before 
his  accession,  on  the  6th  August,  1830,  he  took  care  to  dispose  of 
his  personal  property  in  favour  of  his  family. 

The  summary  of  the  claims  of  the  court,  then,  stood  thus:  a  civil 
list  of  eighteen  millions,  four  milUons  revenue  from  lands  and  forests; 
eleven  magnificent  joalaces,  vast  and  sumptuous  personal  property, 
2,594,912tr.,  the  Orleans  appanage,  and  the  king's  own  private 
property. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  tlie  royal  propositions.  The  commission 
adopted  tliem,  with  the  single  exception  of  reducing  the  civil  list  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  miUions,  and  M.  de  Schonen  presented  the  report 
to  the  Chamber. 

The  public  was  perfectly  stupified.  The  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tional liberals  as  to  cheap  governments,  had  received  the  lie  direct, 
in  the  most  unexpected  and  outrageous  manner.  Polemics  became 
inflamed  to  the  higliest  pitcli.  A  detailed  estimate  of  the  royal  ex- 
])onscs.  having  been  laid  before  tlie  public,  immediately  became  the 
subject  of  a  thousand  commentaries,  wherein  the  opimon  of  France 
on  the  subject  made  itself  unenui vocally  known,  in  the  form  both  of 
the  most  cutting  ridicule  and  of  crave  and  virulent  attack.  In 
one  journal,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
chajM'l  was  about  to  cost  ten  times  more  than  umler  Charles  X., 
thou«^h  Louiij  Philipj)e  used  it  ten  times  less.  In  another  quarter, 
a>tonlshnicnt  was  expresn^l  that  8(),(XK)fr.  a  year  yihould  b<»  consi- 
<lcn'd  necessary  for  meilical  attendance  upon  a  monarch  who,  thank 
Ilcavi'n,  enjoyed  the  most  robust  healtn.  Why,  Ix)uis  XVIII., 
iKX>r,  gouty,  broken  up  man  as  he  was,  doctored  himself  for  lea. 
y]\vi\  4,268,()0(>lr.  surely  scorned  a  rather  large  sura  to  allow  as 
porket-moncy  for  a  soverei^/n,  who  rather  piquetl  himself  on  the 
idea  of  |>o?sessing  a  pliilosripluc  turn  of  mind.  Again,  people  could 
not  make  out  the  mcaninfr  of  the  three  hundre<l  horses,  at  a  thoustmd 
cn>\vns  a  head  a  year,  which  iiL^'urcul  in  the  (estimates;  why  was  (*ach 
t»i  theso  horses  to  be  tn»ato<l  as  well  as  a  couns<llor  of  the  Cour 
R ovale,  and  twice  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Institute?  llien, 
ilMM),(K)01V.  for  livrries!  this  was  a  tolemble  allowance  for  plush  and 
«ioUl  lace,  considering  tliat  200,0001h  a  year  would  pay  a  hundred 
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jyrocureurs  du  rot  their  full  salaries,  or  augment  in  one-fifth 
the  grant  for  primary  instruction;  or  support,  at  the  late  of 
eight  sous  a  day  each,  thirteen  hundred  and  eighty  poor  prisoners. 
"  What,"  exclaimed  ihe  Globe  St.  Simonien,  in  an  article  at  once 
witty  and  w-isc,  "  wliat  is  all  this?  Here  are  3,775,30Qfr.  per  an- 
num to  be  appropriated  to  the  personal  services  of  the  citizen  king ! 
Here  is  a  king,  the  chief  of  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  nation, 
for  such  it  lias  now  become,  the  head  of  a  peaceful  bourgeoisie,  sur- 
rounded altogether  by  men  trailing  sabres  and  clanking  spurs." 

But  it  was  M.  dc  Cormcnin  who  assailed  the  project  with  the 
hardest  blows.  In  a  series  of  letters  full  of  logic,  sound  sense,  elo» 
qucnce,  refined  irony,  he  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
when  the  hero  of  Italy,  the  reputed  conqueror  of  Egypt,  the  pacifi- 
cator of  La  Vendee,  came  to  take  his  seat  on  the  consular  throne, 
he  and  his  two  colleagues  only  cost  France,  table  and  household 
expenses  included,  l,050,000fr.;  that  at  that  period,  the  French 
people,  the  terror  of  Pitt,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  were  no^ 
called  upon  to  pay  l,200,0(X)fr.  per  annum,  for  the  one  single  item 
of  heating  the  subterranean  furnaces  of  the  king's  kitchen.  He 
proved  that  the  civil  list  of  Charles  X.  himself,  did  not  extend 
beyond  ll,210,865fr.  deducting  debts  and  advances  to  be  re^ 
paid,  the  expenses  of  the  miUtary  household,  and  all  the  offices 
which  the  revolution  of  July  had  aboUshcd,  such  as  those  of  the 
master  of  the  horse,  the  master  of  the  buck-hounds,  a  certain  number 
of  pages,  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  &c.  He  showed  that 
the  most  cfiectual  method  by  which  royalty  could  make  itaelf  le- 
spectcd,  was  by  rendering  itself  useful;  that  to  endeavour  to  recom- 
mend the  ci^^Ll  list  to  pubUc  favour,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
sort  of  provident  bank,  always  open  to  the  apjxjal  of  the  unfortunate 
and  distros?c<l,  was  a  miserable,  sophi:<tical  deception,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  peoj)le,  and  the  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  moreover,  who 
pay  the  great  bulk  of  the  civil  list,  and  that  it  is  a  mere  mockcrj 
to.  take  their  money  from  tlie  poor  under  the  pretence  of  doing 
them  good ;  that  the  prince,  being  an  irresponsible  person,  cannot 
possibly  be  a  better  or  more  competent  distributor  of  the  public 
money,  than  ministers  whose  responsibility  afibrds  a  tolerable  gua- 
rantee for  the  honesty  of  their  management  of  such  a  trust;  that  a 
heavy  civil  list  can  serve  no  other  purj>osc  than  to  support  in  idle- 
ness the  pack  of  bedizened  mendicants,  who  swarm  around  thrones; 
that  a  nation  is  enriched,  not  by  that  which  is  taken  from  it,  but  bj 
that  which  it  is  allowed  to  retain ;  tliat  it  was  an  absiud  fallacy  to 
represent  the  exaggerated  oj)ulence  of  the  king  as  good  for  trade, 
as  if  wealth  were  created  by  displacing  it,  and  as  if  the  ahopkeepeis 
of  the  Rue  St.  Denis  were  the  whole  nation,  instead  of  the  natioa 
being  tlie  whole  body  of  tax-payers,  the  peasants  of  Britonny,  the 
s]iq>licrds  of  the  Alps,  the  gi*aziers  ol'  Normandy,  the  labourers  of 
I^nL^uedoc,  the  ojxjratives  of  Lyons,  iiourdeaux,  and  Marseilles; 
that,  lastly,  the  arts  bcnelit  less  by  the  ostentatious  patronage  of 
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a  prince,  whose  vcrr  pjrotection  tends  to  degrade  their  high  mis- 
aion,  than  by  the  lofty  inspirations  of  religion,  glory,  and  liberty. 

The  sensation  produced  by  the  pamphlets  of  M.  de  Cormcnin  was 
univcrsjil  and  lasting.  In  the  Chamber,  too,  the  debate  on  tlic  ques- 
tion occupied  seyeral  sittings;  a  hot  and  obstinate  debate,  wherein 
the  majesty  of  royalty  was  irrevocably  compromii?ed,  and  wherein  it 
was  thoroughly  evidenced  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  liberal  portion 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  royalty  itself  was  an  instnunent  and  not  a  pnnciple. 
**  If  luxury  is  banished  from  the  palaces  of  the  king,*'  said  M.  do 
Alontalivet,  **  it  will  soon  disappear  from  the  houses  of  the  subjects.^* 
At  this  word  subjects,  the  assembly  quivered  with  indignation. 
*'The  men  who  make  kings,"  impetuously  exclaimed  M.  IVlarschal, 
**  are  not  subjects."  The  minister  was  called  to  order,  by  cries  which 
resounded  from  every  part  of  the  Chamber.  MM.  Cabet,  de  Ludrc, 
Clerc  Lasalle,  and  Laboissiere,  energetically  demanded  from  M.  de 
Mon  tali  vet  an  explanation  of  wliat  he  had  said.  •*  Do  your  duty,* 
exobimed  a  series  of  voices,  addrea^ng  the  president:  **  the  minister 
must  be  called  to  order.  The  nation  has  been  outraged  by  him." 
**  Go  on,  gentlemen !  go  on !"  said  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  half 
choked  with  agitation  and  fury,  and  well  nigh  shaking  his  fists  at 
tlie  ceiUre.  TTio  confusion  was  complete,  llic  minister,  leaning 
against  the  marble  column  of  the  tribune,  affected  a  haughty  and 
disdainful  air.  The  president  for  some  time  stood  up,  incessantlj 
ringing  his  bell,  but  fnuling  himself  altogether  jx>werlesB  to  appease 
the  tumult,  he  at  length  put  on  his  hat.  Tlie  sitting  was  declared 
Fu^<])en(led,  and  the  deputies  retired  in  disorder.  Next  morning,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  dynastic  press  thundered  forth  against  the 
insult  ortere<l  by  M.  de  il  on  tali  vet  to  the  nation,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Ch.aml>er  having  voted  the  order  of  the  day  upon  tliis  incident, 
M.  Odilcm  Barrot,  f«)ll<jwed  by  a  hundrttl  an<l  four  memWrs,  pro- 
c(hm1o<1  to  the  conterence  hall,  and  dn.'W  up  a  fonnal  protest  against 
A  wonl,  irreconcilrable,  he  s^aid.  with  the  principle  <»f  the  soven-igntj 
of  tlu?  nation.  Nothing,  it  woulil  secMu,  could  more  coniplotcly  than 
tlii-*  exhibit  the  flii*pa-ition  l^(  a  large  {)ortion  of  the  dominant  jwrtj 
'vvitli  reference  to  royiiltv;  yet,  in  the  end,  the  Chanjber  grant«Ml  to 
the  «ro\vn  all  that  had  bivn  ileinande<l  on  its  Ix'half;  real  dotation, 
jM  i>onal  dotation,  private  projxrty;  it  even  allowe<l,  a.*«  part  of  this 
civil  lifft,  the  wims  which  the  king  had  received  up  to  that  time, 
tlioiigh  they  hud  Ix^en  |)aid  him,  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  millions  a 
y-ar,  instead  of  at  the  rate  of  the  modified  allowance;  a  dower  was 
as>iLm<»d  to  the  qw't^n,  in  the  event  of  her  hu>))aiuVs  decease,  and  the 
annual  <lotation  of  the  heir  ap|x&rent  was  fixtsl  at  a  million  (40,00()/.) 

Altogether  the  court  «»em«Nl  to  have  gaine<l  a  brilliant  triumph, 
lint  the  discussions  which  had  IIIKnI  the  journal:*,  tlie  retloubtiibla 
Kttersof  M.  deCorm«'nin,  the  long  ami  animatetl  «lelmte!«  with  which 
the  (  haniber  had  resounded,  the  severe  animadversion  with  which 
a  former  minister,  M.  Dupont  de  I'Eurc,  had  publicly  %'imtcd  pre- 
tensions, which  he  dcemea  and  described  as  utterly  fctndaloiif,  the 
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dissatisfaction  manifosted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  bourgroinCy  fto^, 
107  black  balLn  found  in  the  ballot  urn,  all  this  placed  the  court  ia 
the  iK>sition,  for  a  time,  of  having,  in  reality,  miflfered  a  defeat. 
Those  who  had  chosen  to  adopt  the  raonarchiou  principle^  had  no 
6ort  of  business  to  withhold  from  the  monarch  the  means  of  a  sump> 
tuous  and  ostentatious  existence.  He  who  will  have  a  king,  murt 
let  him  have  his  way. 

Other  aifronts  befel  the  monarchical  principle.  While  the  pres 
and  the  Chamber  were  discussing  in  no  measured  terms,  the  pecu- 
niary demands  of  the  court,  the  name  of  the  monarch,  by  a  melan- 
choly coincidence,  was  being  Ixmdied  about  in  a  court  of  justice  in 
connexion  with  that  of  tlie  Baroness  de  FeuchtTes.  The  family  of 
Rohan  liad  attacked  the  validity  of  the  will,  which  nominated  the 
Due  d*Aumale  universal  legatee  of  tlie  last  Condc^,  and  the  wbok 

Siblic  was  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  this  judicial  contest 
ever  had  a  trial  excited  more  anxious  curiosity,  aroused  more  pas- 
sions, or  given  the  multitude,  ever  greedy  for  scandal,  a  closer  in- 
siirht  into  the  mysteries  and  pollution  of  the  private  life  of  princes. 
Ine  veil  which  covci-cd  hideous  details  was  now  partially  druim  aside. 
In  a  speech,  full  of  accusing  facts,  M.  Hennequin  unfolded  the  £•• 
gustiu<^  picture  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  fraud  which  had  embit- 
tered tlie  last  days  of  the  Duke  of  Ik)urbon,  and  triuniphed  over  hii 
weakness.  From  a  contrast  betwet^n  the  sentiments  ot  the  unbappj 
prince,  and  tlio  tenour  of  the  will,  the  advocate  derived  what  ne 
dci'nied  a  proof  of  the  di.sposition  of  the  property  as  it  stood,  having 
bf'cn  obtained  by  dishonourable,  by  unlawiul  means;  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  sui<-ide,  he  saw  the  pi-oof  of  assa.«si nation.  The  respect  con- 
vcntioiiitllv  due  to  high  name^}  did  nut  deter  him  from  following  np 
tlv  aflMir  into  all  its  recesses :  he  iiivoketl  the  close  investigation  ot  aU 
men  into  (juestions  (^f  tremendous  purport;  he  was  cloquentt  and, 
wliile  tenij»erat<»,  iiicx«>rabli'.  Ere  long  tlie  people,  with  its  usual  im- 
]M»tuoHty,  made  up  its  mind  t<»  see  nothing  but  a  great  crime  in 
the  end  of  thi.^  last  Cf>nd«',  whose  blee<ling  spoils  were  thus  dis- 
puted in  its  presence.  M.  Hennequin  nveived  at  tliis  pc^riiKl,  from 
nH  n  who  were  perfectly  unknown  to  him,  an  innumerable  quantity 
f»r  letters,  stniH*  ol"  them  su;.'gesting  a  new  argument,  other?  com- 
]»]:iininL'  of  the  omission  or  weakening  of  some  important  ciinuB- 
st:inei'<.  but  all  «)f  them  eoULTatulating  and  eneouraginf;  him.  fiL 
LLivjiux,  eounsrl  for  the  I?:inau's?  de  Fciicheres,  and  M.  Dupin,  jon^ 
c<Min!-«'l  f.ir  thi'  Due  d'Auinale,  Knh  dispLivtHl  very  high  talent  ia 
th<'  defrne(^  Hut,  iinfortuii:it<-ly  it  was  rcmurkeil  tliat,  to  precise  and 
cleiirly  staii'd  fiiets.  tlu'v  replied  s)metimi*s  by  tortuous  cxplanatioas 
wliieh  «li<l  n«>t  nu<*t  the  rix-r,  si»iiieiim«'s  by  vague  recriminatioof,  in 
which  they  «lid  imx  alwiiys  ei)iitrive  t<i  k<vp  clear  even  of  persKHial 
ahuri';  nor  was  the  piihlie  iu  any  deL'iei*  lead  away  by  the  frkilfuUj 
iiMiKiL'i'd  nttnnpt  >>ii  thr  pitrt  of  M.  Dtipin.  jim.,  to  repno^-ni  the 
priMT*><:  as  a  inert*  ])l«>t;:ot  up  hy  the  legit imatL^t^  against  thcDnkeol' 
Orleans,  as  a  Mratagem  suL'^'«'s'ted  by  tlic  envenomed  hate  of  putjt 
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in  a  word,  as  an  effort  of  vcn^ance  wliich  all  the  friends  of  the  le^ 
volution  of  1830  ought  to  view  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
That  tlic  legitimatists  had  an  interest  in  the  tnal  was  manifest;  but  to 
combat  facts  confirmed  by  an  imposing  mass  of  evidence,  something 
else  was  wanted  than  a  brawling  appeal  to  popular  recollections  of 
the  month  of  July.  The  Kohans  lost  tlieir  cause  before  the  judges;  butt 
riglit  or  wrong,  they  gained  it  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion. 

An  unexpected  circumstance  arose  to  add  fresh  uiel  to  tne  ex- 
citement of  men's  minds.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  M.  Du* 
pin,  jun.,  had  made  a  highly  euWistic  reference  to  the  youth  of 
Louis  Philippe.  The  Tribune  replied  to  tliis  by  a  bitter  article, 
in  which  it  gave  a  by  no  means  eulogistic  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  dwelling  upon  his  proclamation  at  Tar- 
ragona, ana  upon  the  command-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Catalonia, 
which  was  given  him  by  the  governing  junta  of  Cadiz,  and  with- 
drawn from  him  at  tlie  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

M  Germain  Sarrut,  who  had  boldly  affixed  his  signature  to  this 
article,  was  forthwith  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  M.  Tliomas. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  that  functionary's  room,  when  the  muni- 
cii>al  guards  were  ordered  to  take  him  into  custody.  **  I  change  your 
summons  to  appear  into  a  writ  of  commitment,"  said  the  magistrate 
to  M.  Sarrut. 

The  arrested  writer  immediately  appealed  to  public  opinion.  But 
the  government,  now  seeing  in  the  press  a  hostile  power,  which  it 
was  necessary,  at  wluitever  cost,  to  get  the  better  ot,  at  once  com- 
menced a  series  of  fierce  and  reiterated  attacks  upon  it.  Seizures, 
nearly  simultaneous,  were  made  upon  most  of  tne  public  prints. 
Tlie  Tribune  panted  beneath  the  weight  of  the  prosecutions  which^ 
one  after  another,  were  directed  against  it :  having  lost  all  hope  of 
quelling  it,  the  minister  had  fjwom  utterly  to  destroy  it.  The  witty 
editor  of  the  Caricature^  M.  Philipj)on,  and  theautlior  of  the  ix)eticiu 
Nemesis,  M.  Bartlielemy,  wen?  in  like  manner  vigorously  pnx»eeded 
against,  but  withi)ut  the  etleci  of  crushing  the  pencil  of  the  one  or  the 
pen  of  the  othrr.  I)ra;;getl  before  a  court  ot  justice,  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People  was  condemned  to  line  and  imprisonment, 
in  tlie  jKjrsons  of  MM.  Wasiuiil,  l^onnias,  (ier\ais,  lliouret,  and 
Blanciui,  alter  a  trial,  in  which  the  accused  loudly  reasserted  their 
prineiph^s,  and  their  determination  never  to  ilineh  from  them;  and 
threw  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  judges,  the  utter  contempt  which  they 
felt  lor  them  and  their  miiM^T.  Strong  hate  thus  everywhere  mam- 
fej't^Hl  itself,  active,  per:^!vering,  indefatigable. 

Ca^^iinlr  iVrier  was  alike  amazed  and  furious  at  the  resistance  he 
encountered.  For  those  whom  he  ha<l  selected  or  aecepti'd  as  iiibtru- 
ment<,  were  men  whose  jxii^.^ions  were  altogether  his  t)wn,  the  im- 
plielt  .sitelliti'S  of  a  des|H>iic  mahUT,  the  unsiTUpulous  agent**  of  an 
unKuipulous  jHjliev.  Si.  IVrsil,  a  blliims,  sour,  fenH-ious  man,  was 
at  tome  v -general.  SlM.  Vivien  and  Saulnier.  successively  removed 
ixom  the  prcfecti»Iiip  of  police,  were  now  replaced  by  M.  Gisquoi,  a 
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man  who  trembled  before  Casimir  Pcrier,  and  whom,  the  minister 
treated  as  one  who  belonged  to  him,  body  and  soul.  In  a  word, 
authority,  reguLaly  besieged,  had  fortified  itself  accordingly  within 
its  place  of  strength ;  and  the  administmtion  might  very  well  be  re- 
garded  as  an  army  sent  into  the  field  to  wage  fierce  war  with  the 
country. 

Tlie  fault,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  alwajrs  on  tlie  side  of  power. 
Tlie  opposition  often  unfairly  assailed  acts  of  the  government,  which 
were  of  great  utility,  nay,  sometimes  of  essential  necessity;  often  the 
magistracy  was  insulted  without  provocation  by  men  who  mistook 
turliidencc  for  courage,  vulgar  assurance  for  dignity.  Tliere  was 
war  ill  the  state,  and  hatred  availed  itself  of  all  sorts  of  weapons. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  Casimir  Perier, 
firm  and  resolute  as  he  was,  would  in  tlie  end  have  secured  for  the 
bourgeoisie  domination  a  tranquil  existence,  if  the  expansion  of  his 
ideas  had  corresponded  with  the  energy  of  his  will.  But  deficient  in 
grandeur  and  conception  and  in  the  capacitv  for  dazzling  men's  minds 
by  great  results,  in  his  hands  power  assumed  extreme  violence  without 
acquiring  strength;  he  kept  the  public  in  a  state  of  breathless  excite* 
meiit,  but  he  inspired  no  respect ;  he  sought  to  reduce  every  thing  to 
a  condition  of  unciucstioning  silence ;  what  he  did  was  to  throw  every 
thing  into  commotion.  I  lis  policv  could  not  be  sanguinary  by  reason 
of  the  state  of  manners ;  it  could  not  be  absolute  by  reason  of  the 
la^vs;  the  greater  arrogance  it  displayed,  therefore,  the  more  paltry 
and  contemptible  did  it  appear.  'Jliat  is  unskilful  power  which  sets 
up  loftier  pretensions  than  it  has  resources  to  maintain.  Tliis,  under 
Ca^rimir  Pcrier,  was  the  govcinment  blunder.  The  result  was,  that 
the  audacity  of  the  various  ]iartios  in  opposition  grew  more  and  more 
doling:  and  authority,  iiiiding  the  law  inadequate  for  the  suppression 
of  its  :i.>sailaiits,  was  lain  to  have  recourse  both  to  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings and  to  expedients  of  a  by  no  means  lionourable  character.  Al- 
ready, at  the  last  annivei-sary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  the  public 
had  seen  a  party  of  young  people,  who  were  about  to  plant  the  tree 
of  liberty,  lellcdto  tlie  eartli  by  a  gang  of  labourers,  jiart  of  a  body 
whom  an  obscure  agent  of  police  had  i'ormed  into  a  sort  of  bludgoon- 
mr n  regiment,  with  the  pay  of  three  francs  a  day.  This  outrairc, 
about  which  there  was  ^^o  much  of  premeditation,  was  denounced  in 
the  clianibcr  by  MM.  Mauguin  and  Odilon  Harrot;  Casimir  Pericr 
rej  elled  with  inlinite  haughtiness  the  imputation  of  liaving  directed 
Fuch  exees>o«.  Hut  admitting,  as  is  probable,  that  the  government 
had  had  no  hand  in  this  odious  machination,  the  work  of  political 
ianatics,  of  a  lower,  a  su1>altern  class,  yet,  at  any  rate,  government 
was  f>p(n  to  the  n'[)roaoh  of  having  taki'U  no  steps  to  discover  the 
per] tetrat firs  of  the  outrag«\  of  n(»t  having  ordrrctl  a  strict  inquiry 
into  thr  inatt<'r,  and  monovcr  <»f  having  permitted  the  Moniiewr 
ollielally  to  eulogin'  thr  zeal  which  the  bludgeon-men  had  displayed 
in  siippn  -.-ing  the  ancutr. 

In  other  resjKJcts   the  encroachments   of  arbitrary  power 
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1)ecoming  more  inordinate  day  by  day;  arrests  of  writers  wero 
bccominj:^  multiplied;  nion  who  had  to  maintain  a  family  by  their 
professional  labours  were  torn  from  their  homos  by  ni^dit  on  tiio 
most  frivolous  informations;  incarcerated  preventively,  strictly  se- 
cluded fn)m  all  intercourse  with  those  beyond  their  prison  walls, 
these  unhappy  men  appeared  at  last  before  the  tribunal,  wliieh 
sometimes  declared  tliem  innocent,  sometimes  condemned  tliem,  not 
for  tlic  imaginary  oflenco  which  had  been  made  the  pretext  for 
their  arrest,  but  for  oUcnsive  words  wrung  from  them  by  their 
indignation  at  their  long,  unju?t  imprisonment. 

Tlie  press  ahnt»st  unanimously  lilteil  up  its  voice  against  such 
llngrant  abuses;  its  i-emonstnmccs  were  disdained.  Annand  Carrel 
thcnuiix^n  adopted  a  del(»nnination  that  will  lor  ever  rell(H;t  honour 
on  his  memory.  In  tin  article,  signe<l  with  his  name,  he  proved 
that,  as  rt'ganle«l  tli<»  j»rinting  and  publication  of  writings,  the  case 
oi'Jfaf/rant  dtUt  existttl  only  when  a  call  to  revolt,  to  a  siHtnly,  an 
immediate  levying  of  war  on  the  government,  was  printed  in  a 
place  known  lx"lon»hand  to  the  agents  of  the  authorities;  that  the 
Jlntfraiit  dclit  was  not  |)OssiMe  on  the  part  of  the  j)eri(Klical  j^rcss 
except  in  ease  of  revolutii>n;  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  writers 
c'onnnitte<l  to  prison  during  the  past  month,  of  whom  there  were 
grounds  for  saying  that  he  had  lK»en  surpris<Kl  in  Jiiufrante  lUlicto; 
and  that  the  excrutive,  thcn.*fore,  had  rendered  itst^lf  guilty  towards 
them  <»f  a  l\Tanny  which  each  of  them  ought  to  combat  with  all 
liis  p<Tsonal  energy.  The  article  concluded  with  this  intrepid  de- 
clanition  : 

*'  It  shall  not  be  said  that  a  system  that  cngageil  in  the  al>surd, 
the  countle-s  pn>srcutions  that  fill  our  tribunal  with  their  brawling 
din:  that  i)eniiitti*<l  thr  eontiseation  in  <let:iil  exercised n|H»n  our  pro- 
p<-Tty  by  tin*  ]M>st  and  tlu*  crown  lawyers;  a  system,  under  which  wri- 
te'rs  are  disgraee<l,  whilr  await iuL'  juilgment,  by  Inking  cou])li:d  with 
rogues,  or  an*  killiMl  k)\\  f|ulitly  by  the  ]^«'stil<'ntial  nii:i>inata  of  St. 
I'\-laLMe,  ^llall  U*  ixTniitted  lurth*  r  to  rnrieli  itsi-lf  with  an  unli- 
liilird  arbitrary  right,  bt-ailnL'  ll*'  naiin*  nl* /wr/x/irW/ w/v  dit  fititfrunt 
(It /if.  iSiich  a  sv>tem  shall  not  witii  *»ur  eoiis'iit  U*  di'si^rnalid  lil>Tty 
of  the  pri'ss.  A  usurpation  Si»  nion>trous  >hall  not  stund.  We 
^il'  uld  be  criminal  wrrr  we  to  suliir  it,  and  this  niini.-trv  nnist  be 
iiiadr  to  know  that  a  .^-inL'le  man  i»t  stout  heart,  having  the  law  on 
lii-  >i«!e,  may  stakr  liis  lilc  on  equal  e!ianc**s  n«»t  only  ajainsl  that  of 
H-v«  n  or  ei'jht  miniver-,  but  flgain<t  all  tin*  interests  great  or  small 
that  sliould  impruileiitly  attai-h  tlnMnsi-lvcs  to  the  d<'^tiny  of  ^u.li  a 
mini>trv.  It  is  a  littli*  thing,  the  lite  of  tin*'  man,  shiin  liirtl>rly  at 
till-  corner  of  a  street  in  the  confusicMi  of  a  tlot;  Juit  th«*  lite  ol'a  nun 
c»!  honour,  who  shf>uld  \)c  sLiin  in  liis  own  luaist*  by  tlio  myrniiilons 
I'f  M.  IVrier,  wiiilst  resi.sting  in  the  name  of  the  Liw — tlii'*  w.»ulJ 
not  W*  a  little  thing.  His  blcNMl  would  cry  for  vengeance.  I^et  the 
ministry  venture  this  8tuke«  and  pcriiqit  it  will  not  win  the  gzunc. 
The  writ  of  committal,  imdflr  pnlest  ^JhgrmU  deliif  cannot  be 
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legally  decreed  against  the  writers  of  the  periodical  press;  and  every 
writer  possessed  with  a  sense  of  his  dignity  as  a  citizen  wiU  oppose 
law  to  lawlessness,  and  force  to  force,  it  is  a  duty:  come  what 
may. — Armand  Carrel." 

Tliis  language,  so  firm  and  so  nohle,  excited  the  most  lively  en- 
thusiasm  in  the  press.  M.  Cauchois  Lemaire  (who,  on  the  eve  of 
the  revolution  of  1830  had  so  boldly  invited  the  Due  d'Oridana  to 
lay  hold  on  the  crown)  condemned  m  eloquent  terms  the  system  on 
which  it  was  sought  to  rest  the  new  dynasty.  Almost  all  the  journals 
applauded;  the  Journal  des  Debats  itself  pronounced,  though  timidly, 
against  a  jurisprudence  so  generally  reprobated.  The  mortificaUon 
of  Casimir  Perier  was  excessive:  he  caused  the  National  to  be 
seized,  and  prosecutions  were  likewise  ordered  against  two  joumalB 
which  had  energetically  seconded  its  declaration,  the  MouoemeiU^ 
edited  by  M.  Achille  Roche,  and  the  Revolution  de  1830,  edited  by 
MM.  Charles  Reybaud  and  Antony  Thouret.  This  was  doing  too 
little:  but  the  ministers  knew  well  that  Armand  Carrel  was  the 
man  to  receive  with  his  pistols  on  the  table  any  agent  of  a  system 
that  defied  the  laws:  they  did  not  take  up  the  gaunuet  flung  to  them 
by  the  most  spirited  representative  of  the  republican  opinions. 

With  these  conflicts,  which  occupied  the  first  months  of  1832| 
were  mingled  strange  attempts  and  plots.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  was  heard  to  ring 
on  a  sudden.  The  keeper  of  the  towers  had  only  admitted  a  very 
small  number  of  persons  who  had  entered  two  and  two.  He  rushed 
up  the  staircase  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  had  scarcely 
ascended  twenty  steps  above  the  first  gallery,  when  he  heard  loud 
voices,  immediately  followed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol.  The  keeper 
ran  down  again  with  the  speed  of  terror  to  inform  the  authorities. 
Soldiers  soon  arrived,  and  sergents  de  ville  took  the  way  to  the 
cathedral  in  all  haste  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  police,  who  had  been 
forewarned  of  the  affair.  The  towers  were  entered  and  examined, 
and  after  three  other  discharges,  which  wounded  no  one,  six  indi- 
viduals were  arrested,  almost  all  of  them  mere  youths,  and  of  the 
humblest  condition.  One  of  them  named  Migne,  was  but  a  child. 
He  cried,  protested  his  innocence,  and  promised  to  confess  every 
thing.  Wliilst  his  captors  were  questioning  him,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  northern  tower.  It  was  extinguished,  although  the  flames 
had  already  risen  to  a  great  height.  Migne  declared  that  seven 
persons  had  entered  the  towers:  the  search  was  therefore  continued, 
and  for  a  long  time  fruitlessly.  At  nine  o'clock  several  municipal 
guards  having  gathered  at  a  window  looking  upon  the  gdUerie  de 
la  Vierge,  they  thought  they  saw  a  man's  head  at  an  upper  window 
lighted  by  a  flambeau.  Ihey  rushed  into  the  belfrey,  and  found 
the  beams  on  fire.  The  night  was  cold,  and  the  Avind  was  high, 
and  had  the  fire  remained  long  undiscovered,  it  would  probably  not 
have  been  got  under  without  difficulty.  The  men  pursued  their 
search  with  increased  activity.     They  were  very  much  incensed, 
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and  some  cried  out  he  must  be  killed.  Suddenly  a  nmn  stood  bcforo 
them  on  tlie  platform,  presented  his  breast,  and  called  out  that  he 
surrendered.  On  being  asked  what  he  was,  he  answered  imeutier.^ 
His  name  was  Consideiv. 

The  object  of  these  sini^ular  conspirators  was  by  sounding  the 
toctsin  to  give  the  signal  of  revolt  to  divers  groups  of  maleeon tents 
sc*attered  over  the  capital  and  in  readinef?8  to  raaR*h. 

The  persons  arrested  were  imprisoned  and  brought  to  trial  two 
months  afterwards.  Their  enterprise  had  had  no  serious  consiMjuenccs; 
but  their  trial  was  of  great  importance  from  the  light  it  cast  on 
tin;  manoeuvres  of  the  police.  It  n-sulted  in  fact  from  the  exami- 
nation of  the  prisoners,  and  from  the  depositions  of  witnesses,  that 
the  |K)lice  had  Ix^en  informrd  of  tlie  plot  several  days  before- 
h:in<l,  both  by  a  letter  iVom  (ieneml  Darriule,  who  had  n.»ceived  the 
denunciations  made  by  an  oi)scun.*  agent  named  Mathis,  and  by  the 
dis<-losures  made  by  a  (jalcrien  named  Pemot.  Now  no  pn*caution 
had  Ix'cn  taken  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  plot,  tliough  all 
that  was  n*(juisite  to  this  end  was  to  hxik  the  doors  of  the  towers. 
It  <*vrn  ai)|K'anMl  incontestable  tliat  M.  Carlier,  chief  of  the  mu- 
nii'ijial  i>olice,  had  told  (lilbert  tlu?  keejHT  of  the  towers,  he  need 
not  entertain  any  imeasiness.  C)ther  strange  circumstances  wero 
pri»minently  displayed  by  this  trial.  Thus  the  news  of  the  con- 
spiracy had  been  announce<l  in  the  English  newsjwper  the  Timetf 
by  a  h;tt4!r  from  Paris  dated  January  3.  Even  beiore  the  agents 
oi' the  public  force  had  entereil  the  towers,  they  talked  among  them- 
selves t>l'  a  barricade  really  erected  by  the  accu.'»ed.  At  tlic  mo- 
nit-nt  t»f  ('onsi<lere*s  arrest,  a  n.Tgeant  smelled  his  hands  to  ascer- 
tain whether  th«»v  had  not  an  inlour  of  essence,  whence  the  conclu- 
sion might  be  cfrawn,  that  this  s|Kvial  liict  of  a  bottle  of  essence 
Imving  Uvn  carri«'d  into  the  towers,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
jx>li<e.  Lastly,  on  the  4th  of  January,  as  if  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot,  the  rin^'«T  had  quitted  the  towers  witlumt  pcr- 
mis>ii»n  at  ten  oVltK-k  in  the  morning,  an<l  his  wif«?  on  that  day  did 
not  tak«'  his  place,  contrary  to  her  previous  invariable  custom. 

'i'he  a<lvocates  for  the  iu'euH'd  liiMened  on  these  la.-t  circumstances 
to  si  lift  uju.n  the  authorities  the  accusation  that  hung  over  their 
clients.  They  n'pn>arhed  the  jMilice  for  its  shameful  practice  of  prc- 
Irrring  the  system  of  cun*  to  that  of  pn»vention.  Ihey  Inveigned 
aLMin>i  that  tricky  j)olicy,  tin*  objirt  ol'  which  is,  by  it.**elf  stirring 
uj>  di-tuibances  by  scvret  arts  and  skulking  agents,  to  render  all  op- 
I  HI- it  ion  odious,  and  to  rally  round  tin*  gi'Venwnent,  through  the  in- 
tlu«  n<e  of  fear,  all  the  interests  iViendly  tt»  jM'uce  und  <juiet. 

Tln-<»  att;icks  were  just i lied  in  the  >jMvial  instance*  to  which  they  ap- 
plied:  tor  it  is  c«Ttain  tiiat  in  this  ca.^e  theiHilicec*»uld.  witln'Ut  incon- 
vrnitrjif,  without  ditliculty  or  noiM'.have  Irustrated  projifts,  tlu?  scope 
ol  wliii  h,  monovcr,  was  null.  Hut  it  is  just  to  own,  thai  in  a  corrupt 

*  A  newl J  coined  woid.  eqaifsksl  to  mf  asAv. 
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eocicty,  and  under  the  sway  ofvicious  institutions,  a  system  of  pure  pre- 
vention would  often  leave  the  fjovemment  naked  before  itsencmies.  To 
mve  conspirators  notice  that  tney  are  watched,  and  that  their  plans  are 
known,  is  what  the  police  could  not  do  without  thereby  inviting  them 
to  take  better  measures,  and  putting  itself  at  their  mercy.  It  could 
not  arrest  them  before  any  overt  act  had  been  committed  without  ex- 
posing itself  to  pernicious  mistakes,  and  subjecting  itself  to  the  re- 
proach of  dealing  with  impatient  and  brutal  arbitrary  force  towards 
citizens  suspected  on  light  grounds.  But  in  the  affair  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame,  the  police  was  not  only  accused  of  holding  out  nega- 
tive temptations  to  the  conspirators,  but  of  having  directly  instigated 
them  through  one  of  its  agents.  M.  Dupont  stated,  in  his  eloouent 
and  animated  speech,  how  Pemot  had  abused  the  ignorance  and  des- 
titution of  two  young  men  to  excite  them  to  revolt.  He  repre- 
Bentcd  him  making  a  parade  of  his  hatred  to  the  ffovcmment,  talking 
of  the  capital  as  ready  to  rise  at  the  eoimd  of  the  tocsin,  giving  a 
workman  seditious  articles  to  read,  adding  to  them  perfidious  com- 
mentaries of  liis  own,  and  labouring,  ^vith  all  his  might,  to  seduce 
the  wretches  he  intended  to  betray. 

Such  were  the  facts  offered  by  the  advocate  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public.  Already,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  examinations, 
the  system  denounced  by  M.  Dupont  had  been  in  part  avowed.  The 
head  of  the  mimicipal  police,  having  been  summoned  before  the 
judges,  had  not  hesitated  to  say,  "  I  have  found  means  to  disor- 
ganize the  secret  societies;  namely,  by  pointing  out  tbe  most  vehe- 
ment of  their  members  as  spies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have 
been  beaten  on  the  quays  by  men  of  their  own  party." 

It  was  impossible  but  that  statements  of  this  nature  should  make 
a  deep  impression  on  the  jury.  Five  of  the  accused  were  acquitted; 
three  others  were  declared  guilty,  but  only  of  a  misdemeanour,  in 
not  having  made  disclosures;  and  thougli  tiicy  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, it  was  less  on  account  of  the  plot  than  of  their  arrogant 
conduct  before  the  judges.  Mclanclioly  lessons  were  taught  by  this 
aftliir :  the  measure  of  a  government's  strength  is  the  morality  of  the 
means  it  emplop  to  defend  itself. 

A  conspiracy  of  a  far  dilierent  and  more  serious  nature  at  the  same 
period  tlireatencd  all  the  constituted  authorities.  We  have  mentioned 
the  ambitious  h<^pcs  cherished  by  the  exiled  Duchess  de  Berri.  A 
levy  of  arms  in  Lii  Vondt'c,  and  a  rising  in  the  pro\'incos  of  the  south, 
would,  doubtlos^i,  have  not  been  enough  to  ojwn  a  path  to  the  throne 
for  the  son  of  tliat  princess;  it  was  ep?entiul  tliat  Paris  too  should  arm 
in  the  cause  of  the  elder  liourbons.  Some  pecuniary  assistance  dis- 
tributed in  the  name  of  tlie  Ducliess  de  Bern  among  destitute  work- 
men and  old  servants  of  the  proscribed  royal  iamily,  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  conspinicy,  by  showing  how  much  might  be  expcnzletl  btaa 
the  gratitude  of  a  pctiple  and  from  its  misery.     A  mn^  a  J 

of  intellect  and  rcsolutiun,  took  the  fi      si    u  '  -   •^^- 

him  in  contact  with  a  great  number  ot  i 
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July  had  ruinwl  or  deceived :  ho  made  trial  on  them  of  the  inihicnco 
nc(|iiircd  by  acts  ot*  kindiK'>s,  and  when  hi*  had  explored  all  the  possible 
di.'iorders,  all  the  j^crms  of  revolt  lat<.'nt  in  a  sullcring  society  unsup- 
ported by  faith,  he  opened  his  niiiul  to  some  inends.  A  plan  was 
laid  down.  Twelve  Icaclers  were  appointed  Tor  the  twelve  arrondissc* 
ments  oi*  Paris,  liach  of  thei?c  was  to  convoy  the  orders  issuc^l  by 
the  central  binly  to  iour  lieutenants,  each  ol  whom  commanded  a 
bnL^ade  often  men,  and  every  number  of  a  brigade  was  to  be  em- 
j^loyc^l  in  enrolling  Fccondarv  conspirators,  wlio  were  to  be  made 
bubMTvient  to  the  success  t»f  schemes  unknown  to  most  among  them. 
As  the  strength  of  the  legiiimati^t  ]Mirty  consistc<l  in  its  wealth, 
money  l)ecame  the  nmving  ]w)wer  of  this  conspiracy.  A  fun<l  was 
formed  irom  the  j>rocceds  oi'sundrv  sul>iH.Tiptions.  aideil  by  ratluT  con- 
fiilcrahle  sums  brought  I'rom  Italy  by  an  ap-nt  of  the  Duchess  do 
Jicrri,  who  was  attached  tot  lu- hnus^'hold  of  Marshal  Hourmont.  A 
Fy>tcm  oftamy>ering  with  men's  allegiance  was,  thereupon,  begun  on  a 
vast  scah'.  Mducy,  however,  was  not  so  much  employed  in  the  n\gular 
payment  of  recruits  as  in  giving  the  nrruitei-s  the  means  of  coming 
m  contiict  with  }h»i>i>1<i  of  tlieh>wer  class  in  parti<'S  of  pleasure,  where 
lialf  hints  could  hv  thrown  out,  and  the  ctmnnonplace  aits  of  se<luo- 
tion  could  be  pnictisetl.  It  is  to  hr  remarke<l,  that  many  po*ir  work- 
men entrnHl  into  the  c«»ns]»iracy  without  ha\'ing  receive<l  any  more 
pecuniary  advances  than  their  extreme  destitution  rendennl  strictly 
mdi^jK»nsablc^  or  than  merely  comin-nsated  them  for  their  l«)fls  of 
tinn-.  Still  it  is  a  fact,  tliai  ilistributi<»ns  of  money  wen*  made  among 
ihr  jlistnsMMl,  and  in  a  mannrr  that  placcMl,  in  a  glaring  light,  tho 
th;im<-ful  nrglect  in  which  th<'  pour  wen- allowed  to  pine.  I5ut  whilst 
alleviating  hopi-l< -ss  distress,  thr  chii-f  c< inspirators  did  not  forget  to 
hold  can  till*  bait  i»f  alluring  promises  ti»  gn-edy  ambition;  and  in  a 
shori  whih'  tliey  ha<l  a  little  army  nady  tn  bring  into  the  ficM.  ITie 
iiill  of  (liarlts  X.  had  riuisrd  ilii-  disrharge  of  \hc  f/anft'  rot/a/t.',  and 
tli«'  clianLT*' of  a  nnmriou>  i>i»<lv  of  iloinr*iic<:  the  (Niuspi racy  enrolled 
as  n  emits  nianv  otlii-i-pj  and  n«»ji-i«inMni->ii»n«Ml  ullii-tT.-*  «»i'  xUr  e/ttntc 
rififtilt',  and  alint»"l  ail  llio-r  wlhi  had  t'i»rmiily  held  Md»alt<Tn  p»sts 
in  tin*  roval  1i«iuh-1ii»1«1,  fruin  uliirli  tin-v  had  bit-n  Midd<-nly  <lis- 
mi-rd;  and  to  tlu-M-  wen-  addi'd  n-rvants  >till  in  « inploynirnt,  who 
Ml  n  pr«»nipted  |  un*ly  l-y  altarlmM-ni  i«i  the  I'allm  dynasty.  Many 
( ■  t  the/////////  nw  \s  tli  's  rhn.<yt  s  and  i/fi  /  drs  fan  sti*  rs  w » Tt  •  a  1  s*  >  g:  i  i  n  ed 
riviT.  Tiu*  ronspirator-  contiiM'il  «-vrn  to  gain  confedrratrji  m  the 
Ji»i:i;h  i-ompanv  of  \rtiran  ]j'»n-i  oniini-^it'nrd  jillietT"*,  in  a  p'ginn'nt 
oi  iln'  lint'  in  garrisiin  at  ( '"Uil^i\«'i",  and  in  a  ilmgonn  rf.'inn'nt 
ijuaittTed  in  Paris,  in  tin*  Kin-dii  \\\i\  ^[ll-c.  A  marshal  oi  I'raiicc, 
"wrll  known  for  his  aitachnit-nt  t<»  tin-  piincipl'  of  L"jiti!n.»t  y.  and 
four  quortcrmastt-rs.  comjK«M  d  tli«-  n  ntral  >tatJ',  as  it  w.  :i*,  -if  the 
t  'lich  was  even  i-ntrnd   int*»  bv  a   Monapavti-i  i'*  n«"niL 

~  '  J.^  ;  1  the  j^overnmrnt."  s:ilil  the  latt«T:  "  wr  will  then 

ivt   it  ijj  cidc  between  the  succes?-jr  of  Churkv  X» 

tand 
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Thus  supported,  the  conspiracy  spread  with  extreme  rapidity. 
An  nctive  propaganda  was  at  work,  not  only  in  P^s,  but  in  the 
surrounding  communes,  in  St.  Germain,  Meudon,  Clamart,  Ver- 
sailles, and  Vincenhes.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  indis* 
crctions  should  not  be  committed,  and  that  the  police  should  not 
come  at  last  to  discover  through  its  agents,  a  plot  that  had  such  nu- 
merous ramifications.  In  consequence  however  of  the  multiplied 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  the  plan  of  organization  adopted 
allowed  of,  the  authorities  could  only  oDtain  very  vague  and  incom- 
plete informations,  which  left  them  without  the  means  of  fastening 
on  those  persons  whom  it  was,  above  all,  important  for  them  to 
know  and  lay  their  hands  on.  Several  agents  of  the  police,  more- 
over, were  sincerely  devoted  to  the  success  of  the  plot,  so  that  the 
conspirators  had  thereby  the  means  of  counteracting  the  manamvres 
employed  against  them.  Add  to  this,  that  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
closures, it  nad  been  industriously  spread  abroad  that  any  informer, 
known  as  such,  might  expect  the  dagger. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  among  a  motley  herd  of  conspirators,  some  of 
whom  w^crc  of  very  high  standing  in  society,  the  men  of  most  ob- 
scure station  were  distinguished  for  their  fidelity,  resolution,  disin- 
terestedness, and  zeal.  Among  the  latter  was  a  bootmaker  named 
Louis  Poncelet.  Incensed  at  the  results  of  a  revolution  by  which 
the  people  had  profited  so  little,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  legitimacy^ 
after  having  gallantly  fought  against  it  in  1830.  In  every  trying 
emergency  the  inequality  of  rank  disappears,  and  gives  place  to  the 
inequality  of  courage :  Poncelet  was  not  long  in  acquiring  that  im- 

STtance  among  the  conspirators  which  peril  assigns  to  audacity. 
e  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Marshal  of  France,  whose 
co-operation  was  reckoned  on  for  the  day  after  a  successful  blow, 
and  the  marshal  said  to  him:  "  When  you  go  up  into  the  Hdtel  de 
Villc,  I  shall  be  in  the  saddle,  you  may  rely  on  it,  and  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  the  provisional  government." 
Meanwhile  the  report  had  gone  abroad,  that  a  grand  ball  was  to 
take  place  at  the  court  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  February.  The 
opportunity  was  a  good  one  for  the  conspirators,  for  they  had 
accomplices  even  among  the  domestics  of  the  palace,  they  were  in 
possession  of  five  keys  to  the  gates  of  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  they  had  been  promised  admission  into  the  Louvre.  It  was 
settled,  then,  that  on  the  night  in  question,  some  should  assemble 
by  detachments  in  various  parts  of  the  capital,  and  march  to  the 
palace  upon  the  concerted  signal;  whilst  others, stealing  along  through 
the  dark  alleys  leading  to  the  Louvre,  should  make  their  way  into 
the  picture-gallery,  burst  into  the  ball-room,  and  seize  the  royal 
family  in  the  mulst  of  the  confusion  caused  by  this  unexpected 
attack.  Hand-grenades  were  to  be  thrown  among  the  carriages 
standing  at  the  palace  gates,  and  caltrops  were  to  be  scattered  over 
the  ground  under  the  horses'  feet.  It  was  thought  probable  that 
preparations  for  fireworks  would  be  made  in  Uie  Salk  de  Speeiaekj 
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SO  that  by  setting  the  whole  ap^ratus  on  fire  at  once,  the  confusion 
could  be  greatly  augmented.  This  plan  was  definitively  agreed  on 
by  the  principal  l^dera  in  tlie  Rue  Taranne,  and  Poncelet  was 
specially  appointed  to  head  the  attack  on  tlio  Lfouvre. 

But  an  intrigue  was  on  foot  in  the  heart  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  expected  victory  were  already  the  objects  of  jealous 
anticipations.  The  agent  who  had  represented  himself  as  the 
locum  tcnens  of  the  JJuchess  de  Berri,  wanted  to  put  aside  the 
Marshal  of  France,  of  whom  we  Iiave  spoken,  and  nave  the  con« 
ej:irators  proclaim  the  name  of  another  marshal  to  whom  he  was 
particularly  attached.  Overtures  to  this  effect  were  made  to  Pon- 
celet, backed  by  the  most  brilliant  offers,  for  himself  if  he  survived, 
aiul  for  his  children  if  he  fell.  But  he  steadily  rejected  them 
all,  not  choosing  to  withdraw  his  confidence  from  a  person  be 
had  judged  worthy  of  it.  From  that  moment  all  unity  of  purpose 
vanished,  and  where  the  conspiracy  should  have  found  support,  it 
met  only  with  hindrances.  Before  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  plot,  Poncelet  applied  for  some  muskets  to  a  certain 
l)ermcnon.  Preliminaries  were  settled,  and  an  appointment  was 
made  for  the  next  day.  But  on  the  Ist  of  February,  those  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  resolved  to  frustrate  or  postpone  the  plot, 
drew  Poncelet  into  a  secret  council,  where  they  contrived  to  de- 
tiiin  him  under  various  pretences.  Dermenon,  who  liad  had  some 
intimation  of  a  carlist  conspiracy,  became  very  uneasy  at  not  seeing 
Poncelet  make  his  appearance,  lie  feared  he  had  been  made  the 
duiKi  of  a  spy;  he  spoke  of  the  suspicious  nei^otiation  he  had 
l)oen  led  into  to  the  gun-maker  who  was  to  furnish  him  with 
the  muskets  required;  and  the  latter  immediately  hurried  him 
away  to  the  prefect  of  pohce.  M.  Gisquct,  who  liad  been  several 
times  duped  with  false  informations,  which  the  conspirators  had 
caused  him  to  receive  through  agents  who  plaved  him  false,  at 
iir<t  manifested  great  incredulity,  and  chose  to  wait  for  more  ample 
inlnrination. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  critical  hour  arrived  for 
the  conspirators,  llie  various  brigades  assembled  as  agretnl  on  in 
tluir  n»siKX'tiv<?  <|uarters.  They  coinpri;jeil  from  two  thousand  five 
hi:ndred  to  three  thousand  men.  There  were  groups  at  the  Obser- 
\AoY\\  at  the  Barricres  de  rCtoile  and  du  Uuule,  in  the  Champs 
Mlysees,  at  the  Bastile,  in  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  along  tno 
(liiial  St.  Martin,  and  in  the  neigh bourluxxl  of  several  stores  of 
ariii>,  plans  of  which  had  been  taken,  aiul  means  of  entering  them 
w  iiliout  diffieulty  pn>cured.  A  considerable  number  of  woodranffcrs 
(f/anir  forcsticrs)  were  at  the  barriers,  armed  each  with  a  double- 
lt;ii  relK-U  gun.  INmcelet  on  his  j>art,had  gone  to  a  restaurateurs  in  the 
\{\u'  dva  Prouvaires,  and  had  onlereil  supper  for  a  Lirge  jwrty,  do(Kjfiit- 
iii'j^  at  tlu'  same  time  a  bank-note  for  a  tliou5and  francs.  The  principal 
e«  n.-pirutors  alone  were  to  assemble  at  this  rtstaurateuf$:  Punoe- 
kt's  surprise  was  therefore  extreme,  when  numbers  of  the  eonpim- 
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tors  whose  place  was  elsewhere,  came  thither  to  him  one  after  another. 
"All  is  lost,"  said  one.  "The  orders  given  us  have  been  counter* 
manded."  "  The  money  I  exj)ected,"  said  another,  "  has  not  reached 
me ;  my  men  cannot  with  safety  stand  in  the  street  waiting  for  the  sig- 
nal." **  The  leader  I  had  told  my  men  to  expect,"  said  a  tliird,  "  has 
not  yet  made  his  appearance.  They  arc  losing  patience,  and  take  me 
for  a  traitor.  Wliat  is  to  be  done?"  Poncelet  guessed  who  it  was  that 
had  marred  the  plot,  but  how  could  he  retreat?  At  eleven  at  night 
a  himdrcd  of  the  conspirators  were  assembled  in  tlie  Rue  des  Protu 
vaires.  There  were  men  of  determination  among  them,  and  sen- 
tinels were  posted  at  the  door  of  the  house.  But  the  police  had 
received  the  most  accurate  details  as  to  the  bargain  oonchided  with 
Dermcnon ;  it  knew  that  6000  francs  had  been  paid  liim,  and  M. 
Grisquet  directed  him  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  arms.  Accord- 
ingly about  midnight  a  hackney  coach  containing  seventeen  muskets 
stopped  before  the  restaurant's  in  the  Rue  des  Prouvaires.  The 
arms  were  distributed.  Poncelet  went  out,  and  returned  a  moment 
afterwards  with  two  pistols  in  his  girdle.  The  minds  of  the  con- 
spirators were  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  the  decisive  moment 
was  approadiing,  when  all  at  once  the  street  was  filled  with  muni- 
cipal guards  and  sergents  de  viUe.  The  house  was  surrounded  and 
entered.  The  leader  of  the  conspirators  advanced,  and  seeing  a  Mer* 
gent  de  ville  laying  liis  hand  on  his  sword,  he  blew  the  man's  brains 
out  with  a  pistol.  His  accomplices  could  make  no  use  of  their  mus- 
kets which  were  not  in  a  serviceable  condition.  One  of  the  con- 
spirators was  stabbed  with  a  bayonet,  the  others  were  arrested.  Be- 
sides the  muskets,  there  were  Ibund  in  the  house,  balls,  cartridges, 
and  three  of  the  keys  intended  for  opening  the  gates  of  the  Tuilenes. 
Poncelet  was  searched;  he  had  140  francs  in  silver  in  his  pocket,  and 
7000  francs  in  bank-notes  in  the  lining  of  liis  boots.  He  had  dis- 
burse<l  1800  francs  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  had  had  the  hand- 
ling of  enormous  sums  during  the  five  preceding  days. 

As  fur  the  detachments  scattered  over  the  capital,  most  of  them 
had  long  dispersed,  whctlicr  in  obedience  to  counter  orders,  or  from 
imi^itience,  distrust,  and  weariness.  As  the  conspirators  had  ob- 
tained the  pa«:sword,  and  had  made  known  to  tlie  }X)Uce  that  they 
intended  to  turn  out  false  patrols  into  the  streets,  the  authorities 
were  afraid  of  emplopng  tlie  national  guard,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  ordering  miinicipd  guards  and  sergents  de  viUe  to  four 
spots.  But  the  gatherings  melted  away  at  their  approach  without 
any  attempt  at  a  conHict,  which  indeed  had  been  rendered  impossible 
by  counter-orders,  mistakes,  and  defections. 

llie  carriages  which  traversed  Paris  that  night  in  great  numbers 
were  all  opened  and  searcluMl  by  order  of  tlie  police,  whose  agents 
not  only  arrested  men  whom  they  Ibimd  armed  with  swords  or 
pistols,  but  even  citizens  returning  home  from  some  innocent  party 
of  pleasure,  and  yoimg  men  coimng  from  a  ball  in  dancing-snoes. 
The  innocent  were  indiscriminately  hurried  away  along  with  the 
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guilty,  and  dragged  to  the  dep6t  of  the  prefecture,  with  abusiTa 
languofirc  and  blows,  having  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  host  of 
Bpies,  nlled  with  the  base  &ay  of  minds  undisciplined,  and  passions 
uncontrolled  by  intellect. 

Paris  was  very  much  astonished,  on  awaking  next  morning,  to 
hear  of  the  events  that  had  occurred  during  the  night.  They  had 
not  been  foretold  by  those  low  rumours  that  usually  prepare  men's 
minds  for  the  comiug  of  memorable  things.  All  parties  therefore 
agiced  in  considering  the  conspiracy  of  the  Rue  dcs  Prouvaires  as  a 
mad  scheme.  The  republicans  took  advanta^  of  it  to  jeer  at  the 
iIlu^•ions  of  an  aristocracy,  whose  pride  so  obstinately  survived  its  re- 
sources. The  partisans  of  tlie  existing  order  of  things  knew  no  end 
of  insulting  tlie  weakness  of  their  adversaries.  The  IcgitimatistB 
tlicinselves  liastened  to  heap  tlieir  scorn  upon  the  rashness  of  the  con- 
spirators, who,  not  ha\'ing  succeeded,  met  with  contempt  at  the  hands 
of  those  who,  imder  the  contrary  circumstances,  would  have  been 
their  accomplices.  As  for  the  pohce,  it  did  not  fail  to  plume  itself  on 
its  foresight.  Yet  it  had  scarcely  known  any  thing  of  the  plot;  it 
liad  neither  detected  its  origin  nor  its  secret  organization ;  it  did  not 
know  its  leaders,  nor  justly  appreciate  its  importance.  Subsequent 
disclosures,  it  is  true,  made  known  to  it  things  of  which  it  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Poncelet  and  his  comrades; 
but  the  most  important  secrets  liad  been  so  well  kept,  that  most  of 
tlie  leaders  escaped  tlie  pursuits  of  justice;  and  those  who  were  sub- 
sequently convicted  were  so  on  totally  incomplete  proofs,  or  even, 
hke  M.  Charbonnier  de  la  Guesnene,  on  depositions  deserving  of 
little  credit,  and  contmJictcd  by  evidence  ol  tlie  ctreatest  weight. 
Names  of  importance  figured  in  this  trial,  such  as  those  of  the  Duo 
de  IkiUune,  General  Montholon,  the  Due  de  Riviere,  the  IWron  de 
Me^itre,  the  Cointcs  de  Fourmont,  de  Brulard,  and  de  Floirac,  and 
the  Coratcaso  de  Serionne.  The  demeanour  of  the  accused  was  in 
general  spiritctl.  I^oncclct  was  particularly  noticed  for  the  honour- 
able manner  in  which  he  shaped  his  replies,  so  a:*  nv)t  to  compromiso 
]i\>  aeconipllces,  tliough  he  p:u<l  Ultle  heed  to  his  own  danger. 

A  loreign  event,  as  serious  as  unexj)ccteil,  in  some  degree  drew 
oir  attention  from  tliCim  intestine  quarrel.**.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
}>ra<'ding  book,  how  Austria  had  invaded  Italy,  in  contempt  of  the 
dtvlarations  of  France,  and  how  Romagna  had  again  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  the  court  (»f  lionie.  I1ic  grief  of  the  Italians  had  at  first  been 
ilige>t<^^l  ill  sullen  silence.  But  revolt  was  in  their  hearts,  and  the 
iu>t  war  cry  uttered  in  Bologna  might  once  more  plunge  diplomacT 
into  tlie  embarrassments  from  whicli  it  had  escaped  with  so  much  dit- 
lieulty.  llie  gn^ut  jwwcrs  felt  that,  in  order  to  »t»curc  tranquillitj 
in  the  pope's  dominions,  it  was  indispensable  to  yield,  to  a  certaia 
extent,  to  the  just  desires  of  the  inliabitants. 

Notliing,  in  fact,  could  be  sadder  than  the  condition  of  central 
July  at  this  period;  a  theocracy  unsuitaincd  by  faith,  and  reduc*cd  to 
rely  on  mere  force;  authority  m  the  hands  of  ignorant,  conupt  pie* 
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lates  who  did  not  even  think  themselves  bound  to  practise  that  hypocrisy 
which  is  the  modesty  of  vice;  no  stability  in  the  laws;  the  public 
treasury  in  some  sort  given  up  to  pilWe;  taxes  chancrcd  or  aug- 
mented at  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign;  nonours  refused  to  science; 
the  genius  of  industry  deprived  of  encouragement  and  sustenance; 
no  respect  for  intellectual  freedom,  for  the  dignity  of  man;  in  a  word, 
no  pubUc  life. 

In  this  state  of  tilings  the  five  great  powers,  at  the  request  of  France 
and  Austria,  had  thought  fit  to  interfere  pacifically  between  the  pope 
and  his  subjects.  They  made  known  to  the  holy  see,  by  a  note  dated 
May  21,  1831,  that  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in 
Italy,  and  sparing  Europe  the  danger  of  fresh  commotions,  was  to 
introduce  into  the  Roman  states  some  of  the  reforms  so  impatiently 
longed  for.  That  the  principle  of  popular  election  should  be  admitted 
as  the  foundation  of  the  communal  and  provincial  assemblies,  that  a 
central  junta  should  be  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  all  branches  of 
the  administration,  that  laymen  should  be  admitted  to  all  offices  of 
state,  that  a  council  of  state  should  be  instituted,  and  that  care  should 
be  taken  to  compose  it  of  the  most  notable  citizens;  such  were  the 
measures  recommended  to  the  pope  in  the  note  presented  by  the 
ambassadors  of  France,  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

Gregory  XVI.  replied  to  this  advice  by  an  edict,  in  which  he 
merely  declared  that  thenceforth  the  nomination  of  the  councils 
should  belong  to  the  chief  of  each  province;  tliat  no  proposition 
should  be  discussed  in  the  council  without  having  been  previously 
laid  before  the  superior  authorities;  and  that  it  should  always  he 
optional  with  the  legate  of  the  province  to  confirm  or  not  the 
minutes  of  the  council's  procecdino:s.  The  same  edict  stated  that 
laynien  should  be  excluded  from  the  government  of  the  legations, 
and  that  each  province  might  be  declared  a  legation.  Thus  Gregory 
XVI.  rejected  the  principle  of  popular  election,  the  institution  of  a 
council  of  state,  and  the  participation  of  laymen  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Tliis  was  acting  at  variance  on  every  point  with 
the  suggestions  in  the  memorandum  of  the  powers. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  popc*s  subjects  was  the  keener  from  the 
hopes  they  had  indulged.  So  alarming  was  the  indignation  in  Ro- 
iniigna,  that  the  prolegates  durst  not  publish  the  edict  in  their  pro- 
vince's. But  wliat  carried  pubhc  exasperation  to  die  highest  pitch 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  increase  of  taxation,  on  the  other  the  pub- 
lication of  five  regulations,  which,  under  pretext  of  ameliorating  the 
civil  and  criiniiial  procedure,  ratified  among  other  abuses  the  cn- 
croiiehmeiits  of  the  ecclesiastical  on  the  civil  tribunals,  sanctified  all 
the  jmviloges  of  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  laid  it  down  by  a-  special 

1)ro vision  that  for  the  same  olleiice  priests  should  be  subjectea  to  a 
cj«s  .-evere  penalty  than  laymen,  and,  lastly,  retained  and  continued 
that  antiquated  and  savage  tyranny,  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 
( >idcr,  however,  had  hitherto  been  rigidly  preserved  by  the  dvic 
guard  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  disturb  it,  when  it  bocaznc 
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known  diat  paid  troops  were  putting  themselves  in  motion  to  occupj 
the  provinces.  They  consistcxi  in  great  part  of  brigands  assembled 
in  the  environs  of  Biome.  The  news  of  their  entry  mto  Rimini  and 
of  the  excesses  they  committed  there  was  soon  spread.  At  the  same 
time  a  conspiracy  was  talked  of  as  having  been  entered  into  by 
priests,  having  for  its  purpose  the  assassination  of  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  partv.  Seized  at  once  witli  rage  and  terror,  the  people  flew 
to  arms,  whilst  delegates  set  out  in  all  naste  from  Bologna  to  request 
thepopc  to  recall  the  soldiers. 

Tne  delegates  were  at  first  favourably  received,  and  their  return 
revived  the  nopes  of  the  unfortunate  Italians.  Petitions  were  got 
up  and  signed  oy  the  most  respectable  men,  pointing  out  the  abuses 
ol  the  new  regulations,  the  execution  of  which  was  suspended  in 
consequence  by  the  authorities  of  each  legation.  Again,  Cardinal 
Bcmctti  had  written  that  deputies  would  be  allowed  to  set  forth  the 
wishes  of  the  several  populations,  and  the  prolegates  of  Bologna^ 
Ravenna,  and  Forli,  had  themselves  pointed  out  in  what  manner  the 
election  was  to  take  place.  But  all  at  once  the  scene  changes.  The 
court  of  Rome  gives  notice  that  it  highly  disapproves  of  all  these 
proceedings;  that  no  deputation  will  be  received;  that  the  institu- 
tions granted  by  the  pope  are  excellent;  and  that  people  must  sub- 
mit to  them.  A  loan,  realised  with  the  aid  of  Austna,  explained 
this  imperious  lanmiage,  which  was  about  to  be  backed  by  a  ibrcc  of 
five  thousand  bandits. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1832,  Cardinal  Bemetti  notified  to  the 
representatives  of  Austria,  Franco,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  his  holi- 
ncs8*s  determination  to  send  his  troops  into  the  legations,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  civic  guards.  Enfrland  strongly  reprobated  this  conduct 
on  the  pipe's  part.  The  other  powers,  on  the  contrary,  i^greed  in 
their  replies  in  extolling  the  wisuom  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  in 
blaming  the  inhabitants  of  Romagna,  whom  they  abandoned  to  his 
vengeance  as  ingrates  and  rebels.  **  Should  it  Imppen,"  said  the  am- 
bassador of  France,  M.  de  St.  Auloire,  **  that  a  criminal  resistance 
should  be  offered  to  the  troops  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  wholly  pa- 
cific task,  and  in  tlie  execution  of  their  sovereign's  orders;  and 
should  some  factious  men  dare  to  commence  a  civil  war,  as  incon- 
Hidi  nito  in  its  aim  as  pernicious  in  its  results,  the  undersigned  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  these  men  would  be  considered  by  the  French 
povemniont  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  general  peace.'* 
Hie  language  of  the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rusais, 
wus  not  less  significant:  they  all  promised  tlie  pope  the  aid  of  their 
^('^pcctive  courts,  in  case  hin  f)rder8  should  not  meet  with  "  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  submission.'* 

On  reading  these  replies,  published  in  the  official  journal  of  Rome, 
the  people  of  Romagna  were  amazed  and  desperate,  and  they  en- 
couraged each  other  to  resistance.  Some  still  talked  of  yielding  to  loroe ; 
but  the  majority  would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  promptings  of  thdr 
indignation.    Tliey  pointed  out  how,  not  content  with  aeeking  to 
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oppress  them,  their  enemies  calumniated  them  likewise.  Had  they 
not  been  called  frantic,  factious  men,  even  in  the  note  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  France,  of  the  France  of  July?  And  why?  Surely 
it  was  not  because  ^cy  had  refused  to  wear  the  pontifical  cockade: 
no  order  to  that  effect  had  reached  them  from  Rome;  and  then  why 
should  a  guard,  neither  enrolled  nor  paid  by  the  pope,  be  under  the 
obligation  of  wearing  his  livery?  Had  they  not  even  dared  to  say 
of  the  civic  guard,  that  so  zealous  a  guardian  of  public  order  and 
of  property,  that  it  had  set  itself  up  as  a  deliberatmg  body,  that  it 
had  pit^ached  disobedience  sword  in  hand,  and  that  it  had  plundered 
the  public  money?  What  was  to  be  expected  of  a  government 
which  dealt  tiius  in  falsehood,  as  though  it  were  not  enough  for  it  to 
recruit  its  armies  out  of  the  prisons  of  Civita  Castellana,  St.  Angelo, 
nnd  St.  Leo  ?  If  Italian  liberty  was  destined  to  perish,  at  least  it  ought 
not  to  die  without  having  found  defenders.  Was  it  possible,  more- 
over, that  France  should  subscribe  to  the  compact  cnt^ed  into  in  her 
name,  an  odious  compact  to  which  the  representative  of  England 
liad  refused  to  be  a  party?  Such  words  as  these  were  followed  by 
deeds :  the  civic  guard  seized  their  weapons. 

Cardinal  Albam  had  been  named  commissioner  extraordinary,  and 
had  committed  the  direction  of  military  operations  to  Baron  Marchal, 
an  Austrian  officer.  The  papal  troops,  wnich  had  moved  to  Rimini, 
put  themselves  in  motion;  the  civic  guards  were  likewise  on  the 
march.  Tlic  encounter  took  place  in  the  plain  of  Cesena.  The  Ro- 
raaf^nols,  inferior  in  numbers  by  one  half,  deprived  of  cavalry,  and 
having  but  three  field-pieces,  vigorously  sustained  the  fight;  but  the 
odds  were  too  great;  after  an  ol^inate  resistance,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  field;  and  in  the  hopes  of  inducing  the  enemy  to 
disjKirsc  his  forces,  they  successively  evacuated  Cesena  and  forli. 
And  now  there  ensued  in  the  cradle  of  Christendom,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  compassionate  head  of  the  faithful,  scenes  worthy  of  the 
barbarity  of  ancient  times.  Tlie  papal  ibrces  threw  themselves  like 
brigands  into  Cesena,  sacked  the  suburb,  and  broke  into  a  convent, 
where  they  committed  horrible  atrocities.  Having  made  their  way 
into  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  oi'  the  Mountain,  they  profaned  tlui 
sacred  vases,  trampled  the  consecrated  wafers  imder  foot,  and  pur- 
sued an  unfortunate  man  into  the  very  cellars  of  the  church,  and 
butchered  him  whilst  he  still  clasped  the  crucifix  in  his  hands.  Then 
scattering  over  the  town,  they  made  a  sport  of  pillage  and  assaflsina- 
tion,  and  but  too  well  justified  the  language  of  those  who  had  cried 
out  on  the  approach  of  such  an  invasion,  **  The  court  of  Kome  is 
delivering  us  up  to  brigands !" 

The  next  day  the  magistrates  of  Forli  waited  on  Cardinal  Albani, 
to  offer  him  admission  into  the  town.  The  papal  forces,  in  fact,  oc- 
cu])ied  Forli  without  encountering  tlie  smallest  resistance.  The  in« 
habitants  even  strove  to  make  them  welcome,  in  the  hopes  of  soflcn- 
inp  their  ferocity.  But  a  cliancc  quarrel  having  occurred  between  a 
floldicr  and  one  of  the  people,  the  latter  was  killed.    A  tenific  ahcntt 
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wfts  iramedntely  raised  in  the  square  where  the  papal  fcnoes  wer» 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  "  Kill  I  kill !  pillage  f  pillage  I"  A 
liideoiis  butoheiy  ensued.  Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  expected  in 
the  evening,  amyed  whilst  the  town  was  still  reeking  fix>En  the  car- 
nage. He  made  his  way  into  Forli  through  streets  strewed  widi 
corpses,  and  filled  with  the  groans  of  the  djmg.  The  next  day  he 
put  forth  a  proclamation,  in  which  this  execrable  massacre  was  de- 
signated a  sad  aeeidad;  and  the  cardinal  was  not  ashamed  to  offer 
a  sum  of  1500  francs,  to  be  taken  from  the  town  treasury,  as  an  inr 
demnification  to  so  many  poor  families  plunged  in  mourning.* 

Who  could  depict  the  fury  that  possessed  the  inhabitants  of  Ro» 
magna  on  hearing  this  dismal  newsr  The  groans  of  the  vicdms  of 
Cesena  and  Forli  awoke  formidable  echoes  throughout  Italy,  and  un- 
fortunately the  name  of  the  French  government  was  mingled  with 
every  cry  of  execration  or  of  anguish. 

Cardinal  Albani  durst  not  march  on  Bolc^n^t  with  no  other  army 
than  that  which  had  just  distinguished  itsclt  by  such  exploits.  The 
aid  of  the  Austrians  was  sought  a  second  time.  Their  mtcrvoition 
had  lonff  been  a  thing  agroed  on  between  the  court  of  Vienna  and 
that  of  Kome.  They  tm'ew  themselves  therefore  into  Bologna,  to 
the  number  of  six  tnousand,  carrying  with  them  the  papal  troops 
which  had  become  the  objects  of  such  imiversal  and  deserved  hatred. 
The  most  rigorous  discipline  had  been  inculcated  upon  the  Austrian 
troops,  and  it  was  strictly  observed :  so  that  the  Austrians  appeared 
almost  as  friends  to  those  they  had  come  to  force  back  into  servitude. 
Mettemich's  dexterity  received  all  the  honour  of  this  result ;  the  in- 
tention wa<)  attributed  to  him  of  accustoming  the  Italians  to  the 
Austrian  sway;  but  his  policy  was  suddenly  baffled  by  a  measure 
which  the  world  was  far  from  expecting  from  tne  French  government. 

Casimir  P<^rier  had  for  some  time  had  his  eje  on  the  affiurs  of 
Italy.  Not  that  he  was  touched  by  the  oppression  imder  which  the 
pope's  subjects  groaned,  but  the  ambition  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
caused  him  uneasiness.  He  was  disposed  to  let  Prince  Mettemich 
sec  that  the  French  had  no  need  to  traverse  Piedmont  in  order  to 
set  foot  in  Italy,  particularly  when  the  English  alliance  allowed  them 
to  ke<^p  the  sea.  M.  Ditmer  had  already  been  secretly  sent  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  into  the  states  of  the  Church,  to  ascertain 
the  feelinj^  of  the  inmibitants,  and  to  study  the  true  character  of 
events.  He  had  not  yet  returned  to  Paris,  when  the  news  arrived 
there  that  the  Austrians  had  entered  Bologna. 

Casimir  Pericr  immediately  took  his  course  at  the  risk  of  displeas- 
ing the  king  and  throwing  all  diplomacy  into  alarm.  Tlie  man-of- 
war  SMffren^  and  the  two  frigates  FArtefnue  and  la  Vieioirtf  were 
onlercd  to  sail  for  Anoona,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  under  the 

*  Abuminatkw  like  these  would  not  be  credible  in  Uie  IMh  oentuiy.  if  ibe  tmcm 
did  Dot  rcft  oo  uoquustioiiAble  eTidenoc  Sec  on  thif  fubiect  an  oacdknt  muuphleS 
hy  0>unt  Mamiani,  entitled  iV^rtf  poliiHiue  mur  In  iknmn  MmtmilM  ie$  £«■# 
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command  of  the  cajntcdne  de  vaisseau  Gallois  and  Colonel  Combe. 
General  Cubic^res,  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  was  to  set 
out  at  the  same  time  for  Rome,  by  way  of  Leghorn,  in  order  to  come 
to  an  understanding  with  the  pope  regarding  the  occupation  of 
Ancona  by  the  French.  As  the  squadron  would  have  to  circum- 
navigate all  Italy,  it  was  calculated  that  Greneral  Cubieres  would  have 
time  to  see  the  holy  father,  lay  his  instructions  before  him,  receive 
his  consent,  and  arrive  in  Ancona  before  Captain  Gallois  and  Colonel 
Combe  should  have  appeared  there.  It  happened,  however,  that 
General  Cubieres  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  whilst  the  squadron 
completed  its  course  with  quite  unforeseen  rapidity.  The  general 
therefore  on  arriving  in  Rome  foimd  M.  de  St.  Auliore  in  the  utmost 
perplexity.  The  pope  had  just  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion, 
and  Cardinal  Bemetti  had  exclaimed,  *^  No,  never  since  the  days  of 
the  Saracens  was  any  thing  like  this  attempted  against  the  holy 
father/'  The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Ancona  had  been  known 
for  some  hours. 

That  occupation  had  taken  place  on  the  nieht  of  the  22d  of 
February,  thanks  to  the  resolution  of  Captain  Gallois  and  Colonel 
Combe,  who,  not  meeting  at  Ancona  the  general  who  was  furnished 
with  instructions  from  their  government,  had  not  hesitated  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  take  the  course  most  conformable  to  the 
honour  of  the  flag.  Tnc  squadron  having  arrived  within  three  miles 
of  Ancona,  a  part  of  the  troops  landed  and  advanced  to  the  city  at 
double  quick  stop.  The  gates  were  closed;  on  the  refusal  of  the 
papal  troops  to  open  them,  the  sapcurs  of  the  66th  broke  one  of  them 
down  witli  their  axes,  and  soon  the  French,  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion through  the  town,  disarmed  the  posts,  arrested  Colonel  Lazzar 
rini,  who  was  fast  asleep  in  his  bed,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  place.  All  the  troops  were  disembarked  at  noon  next  day, 
and  Colonel  Combe  advanced  to  the  citadel  at  the  head  of  a  battalion. 
The  French  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  a  fight  with  their  usual  ar^ 
dour,  and  longed  to  mount  to  the  assault.  But  the  papal  troops  gave 
way,  and  after  some  parleying  the  French  were  admitted  into  the 
fortress,  above  which  immediately  waved  the  tricolour  flag  so  dear 
to  the  Italians. 

It  was  a  day  of  delight  and  triumph  for  the  inhabitants  of  An> 
cona.  In  a  few  minutes  the  three  colours  flittered  in  all  the  streets 
and  squares.  Vive  la  liberti/  shouted  the  French,  and  the  cry  was 
repeated  fondly  and  proudly  by  the  Italians.  The  governor  of  the 
province  and  the  commandant  of  the  place,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  at  first,  were  afterwards  releasea  and  quitted  Ancona.  The 
state  prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  Marco  Zaoli  of  Faenza  and  An- 
gelo  Angclotti  of  Acquaviva  were  set  at  liberty.  At  ni^ht  the 
theatre  resounded  with  patriotic  songs,  and  the  town  was  illuminated. 
The  inhabitants  mingled  like  brothers  with  the  soldiers  in  aU  the 
places  of  public  resort.  In  one  of  the  principal  cafes  of  Ancona  a 
stafi*  ofiiccr  stood  upon  a  bench  with  lus  naked  sword  in  his  hand. 
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and  nid  that  the  SSihwas  but  an  advanced  ffoaid  sent  by  Fratice  to 
announce  the  emancipation  of  the  country.  Unanimous  cheers  burst 
forth  at  these  words,  and  citizens  were  seen  shedding  tears  of  enthu- 
siasm, as  at  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  July. 

All  Europe  was  aroused  by  this  event.  The  pope  vented  his  dis- 
pleasure in  an  angry  proclamation.  M.  d*Appony,  Austrian  ambas- 
sador in  France,  demanded  explanations ;  Genentl  Grabowski,  who 
xK>mmanded  the  Austrian  troops  in  Bolonia,  published  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  stated  that  the  French  nad  certainly  come  to  An- 
<ona,  actuated  by  the  same  intentions  as  the  Austrians.  In  England 
ministers  were  severely  taken  to  task  for  the  tolerance  of  their  policy 
by  the  leaders  of  the  tories,  the  unwearied  interpreters  of  all  the  sore 
feelings  of  a  jealous  and  malevolent  party. 

It  seems  that  this  universal  anxiety  ought  to  have  become  a 
•cause  of  popularity  for  Casimir  Pdrier  in  France.  But  it  was  not 
so.  His  enemies  imputed  all  the  honour  of  the  coup  de  main  to 
Captain  Gallois  and  Colonel  Combe,  who  only  hy  outstepping  their 
instructions  had  seized  an  opportunity  of  displaying  French  daring 
and  gallantry  in  all  its  lustre;  and  they  reproached  the  ministry 
with  having  sent  their  countrjTncn  into  Italy,  only  to  make  them  serve 
there  as  the  myrmidons  of  papal  despotism,  as  was  proved  by  the 
well-known  lanmiage  of  M.  de  St.  Auuiire,  and  his  reply  to  Cardinal 
Bemctti's  circular,  and  by  tlic  journey  of  General  Cubiercs  to  Rome, 
when  his  proper  place  was  at  the  head  of  the  squadron,  and,  more 
recently,  oy  the  proclamation  of  the  commandant  of  the  Austrians 
encamped  at  I^logna.  Tlie  most  moderate  among  the  opponents 
of  the  ministry  considered  its  conduct  as  thoughtle^  to  tlie  degree 
of  extnivagancc,  or  rather  as  inexplicable.  They  saw  in  it  matter  of 
humiliation  and  strong  displeasure  for  the  pope,  of  dissatisfaction 
ibr  Austria,  of  alarm  for  England,  and  they  asked  what  possible 
advantages  could  be  expected  from  an  expedition  of  the  kind.  The 
forcing  of  the  Austrians  to  quit  Italy?  But  this  would  have  required 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men.  Protection  of  popular 
liberty  against  the  enterprises  of  the  holy  see?  But  the  French 
^'ovornment  liad  manifestly  taken  part  with  the  {wpe,  in  concert 
with  Austria,  Prussia,  an<l  Russia.  In  all  tliese  points  of  view  the 
exiK'dition  appeareil  aimless,  and  so  there  remained  of  it  nothing 
but  the  irregularity  and  the  danger. 

The  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  court  gave  weight  to  these 
renrouches  of  the  opposition.  It  was  to  no  purpose  General  Cu- 
bieres  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  citYt  on  his  arrival,  that 
his  mission  was  of  a  nature  to  corroborate  the  ties  subsisting  between 
France  and  the  states  of  the  Church ;  the  po{)e  ordered  his  troo^  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  directed  that  the  government  of  the  province 
should  1x3  removed  to  (Jsimo.  We  will  mention  further  on  upon 
what  deplorable  conditions  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuili*ries  obtained  au- 
thority from  the  pope  for  the  longer  stay  of  the  French  in  Ancona, 
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and  what  was  the  part  imposed  there  on  our  soldiers.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  occupation  had  in  the  first  instance  had  a  useful  result,  that 
of  frustrating  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  by 
showing  that  it  was  not  to  be  suffered  to  change  its  solicitude  for  the 
sovereign  pontiff  into  a  right  of  conquest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  redoubled  attacks  he  had  brought  on  him- 
self even  by  the  measures  from  wliich  he  had  expectetl  the  best 
results,  threw  Casimir  Perier  into  a  state  of  exasperation  that  made 
him  an  object  of  compassion  or  terror  to  all  about  him.  Some- 
times languid,  and  scarce  able  to  drag  his  limbs  along,  sometimes 
excited  to  frenzy,  he  seemed  to  have  no  life  but  for  hatred.  No- 
tiling  had  been  able  to  appease  the  thirst  for  despotism  that  devoured 
him ;  neither  the  humility  of  his  colleagues  who  waited  on  his  beck» 
nor  his  dominion  over  the  Chamber,  whose  passions  liis  voice  aroused 
and  stilled  by  turns;  nor  the  insolence  of  the  courtiers  subdued  by 
him,  and  by  him  alone;  nor  the  courteous  demeanour  of  the  long, 
who  was  forced  to  endure  in  silence  the  contumely  of  his  zealous  ser- 
vices. Thus  a  martyr  to  his  pride,  often  did  he  present  strange  and 
terrible  spectacles  to  those  who  approached  him.  One  night,  in 
compliance  with  a  secret  summons,  I>r.  De  Laberge  hastened  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  Casimir  Pcricr  was  in  bed.  Candles 
were  bummg  in  the  room,  and  showed  the  minister's  countcnanoe, 
appallingly  changed.  "  Read,"  he  said,  holding  out  a  paper  to  M, 
De  Laberge.  ''Here  is  my  reply  to  the  attacks  made  on  me  yester- 
day by  M.  Laffitte.  Reai  it,  and  give  me  your  opinion."  M.  De 
Laberge  found  the  speech  marked  with  an  acrimony  he  could  not 
approve;  ho  expressed  his  opinion  frankly,  and  the  minister  re- 
quested Jiim  to  mitigate  anv  over  harsh  expressions  that  might  have 
cscajKid  him  under  the  inilucnce  of  angry  feelings.  Suddenly  the 
door  opened,  and  an  officer  of  dragoons  entered,  bringing  a  letter 
from  the  king.  Casimir  Perier  seized  the  letter,  read  it  rapidly^ 
crushed  it  between  his  hands,  and  throwing  it  from  him  violently, 
called  out,  *'  ITierc  is  no  answer,"  to  the  astoni.«hed  officer,  who  imme- 
diately withdrew.  "  lliey  believe  the  president  of  the  council  is 
mad,"  said  M.  De  Laberge ;  "  there  goes  the  man  who  can  certify  it" 
Casimir  Perier  was  not  offended  at  this  bluntness,  and  turning  to 
the  doctor,  whose  patriotism  and  frankness  he  respected,  "  If  you 
knew  what  that  letter  contains!  Take  it  up  and  read  it."  **God 
forbid!"  replied  tlie  doctor,  who  knew  the  ministers  suspicious 
temper.  "  In  your  present  excited  condition  you  might  communicate 
tliis  secret  to  others,  and  then  charge  mo  with  having  violated  it.** 
Casimir  Pcrior  then  talked  of  the  bitter  and  mysterious  vexations  tliat 
filled  his  political  llle.  ^^llio  Chamber  little  knows,"  he  said, 
**  with  whom  I  have  to  do.**'  Then,  after  some  minutes'  silence, 
"  Oh,  that  I  had  epaulettes !"'  he  said.  **  Why,  what  do  you  want 
with  epaulettes?"  exclaimed  Uc  Laberge.  At  these  words,  C^asimir 
Perier  sat  up,  liis  lips  pale,  his  eyes  Hushing,  dashed  aside  the  bed- 
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ilollieii  itti  showing  his  emaciated  limbay  from  whxck  tbe  ikkt 
parted  under  hia  fingers,  lie  cned,  /'  Do  joa  not  see  that  I  am  but 
a  corpse?" 

It  was  impossible  that  Casimir  Peiier^s  policy  should  not  shoir 
evidence  of  this  strange  state  of  excitement  And  as  subaltexav 
always  delight  in  outdoing  the  defects  of  their  superiors,  the  execiK- 
tive  had  assumed  in  all  its  degrees  a  deplorable  chaiacter  of  rancour 
and  brutality.  Troubles  bn^e  out  successively  in  Alais,  Nimet,. 
Clermont,  imd  Carcassonne.  But  the  greater  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  the  more  pitiless  did  the  authonties  show  themselves. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1832,  a  masquerade  representing  the 
budget  and  the  two  tupplementary  credits,  issued  from  GrenoUe  by 
the  I^orte  de  France,  and  proceeded  to  the  Esplanade,  where  Gre* 
neral  St  Clair  was  at  that  moment  reviewing  the  garrison.  The 
masquerade  was  prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  me  authorities,, 
but  was  founded  on  ancient  usage;  it  consisted  of  but  ten  or  twelve 
young  people,  most  of  whom  were  merely  disguised.  After  roamr 
ing  gxiily  along  the  St.  Martin-road,  they  were  returning  to  the  town, 
fellowed  by  a  numerous  crowd,  when  they  perceived  grenadiem 
drawn  up  before  the  gate,  and  bcuring  their  way. 

The  prefect  of  Grenoble  was  M.  Maurice  Duval,  a  functionary 
of  a  ver^  arbitrary  turn  of  mind,  a  man  brought  up  in  the  school  of 
the  empire,  and  who  made  a  boast  of  his  unpopularity.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  a  few  hare-brained  lads  parading  the  town  with  poli- 
tical emblems,  had  no  doubt  struck  him  as  offering  a  brilliant  op« 
portimity  for  making  a  display  of  force;  for,  without  convoking  the 
national  guards,  without  giving  any  intimation  to  tlie  mayor,  he 
applied  to  the  commissaries  ol  police,  and  required  Lieutenant* 
general  St  Clair  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  have  the  mili» 
tary  under  arms  at  a  moment's  notice.  Accordingly,  upon  re- 
ceiving liis  orders,  as  transmitted  to  the  commissary  oi  police  Vidal, 
the  grenadiers  put  themselves  in  motion  to  prevent  the  rc-cntrauce 
of  the  maskers.  The  latter  insisted,  the  soldiers  charged  bayonets. 
Closely  pressed  between  the  military,  the  horses,  and  the  car- 
riages, the  crowd  began  to  get  angry;  threatening  cries  were 
uttered;  some  stones  were  thrown,  and  to  avoid  a  collision,  the 
adjutant  ordered  the  gate  to  be  cloeed.  But  outside  the  concourse 
thickened,  and  become  more  and  more  clamorous.  Colonel  Bo» 
eonier  de  Lespinasse  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  ordered  the  gate  to 
be  opened;  the  multitude  rushed  into  tlie  town,  and  the  maskefa 
di^peared. 

Tlie  prefect  was  excessively  nettled  at  this  denouement  I  lo wever, 
another  opportunity  offered  itself  to  his  zeal.  A  masked  ball  was 
ounounceu  for  the  evening :  it  was  prohibited.  The  mayor  in  vain 
protested  against  a  measure  which,  by  de^iriving  the  public  of 
an  entertainment  they  had  been  ioyously  lookmg  forward  to,  might 
create  a  dangerous  tumult  M.  I)uval  persisted;  and  a  rumour  ran 
through  tlic  town  that  he  had  been  heard  to  say  to  the  mayor:  **  If 
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the  people  throw  stones  at  the  soldiers,  the  soldiers  will  throw  balb 
at  them."  Whether  the  words  were  genuine  or  imaginary,  the  or- 
dinary demeanour  of  Maurice  Duval  rendered  them  very  likely 
to  have  proceeded  from  him,  and,  at  all  events,  they  were  every- 
where beucved  in.  However,  nothing  as  yet  foretold  the  approacn- 
ing  calamities.  In  the  evening,  indeed,  at  the  theatre,  a  few  voices 
were  heard,  exclaiming  against  the  prohibition  of  the  masked  ball; 
but  beyond  this,  there  was  no  interruption  of  public  tranquillity. 

Next  day,  the  same  tranquillity  still  prevailed.  It  was  announced, 
however,  that  in  the  evening,  a  charivari*  would  take  place,  of  which 
M.  Duval  was  to  be  the  object.  He  received  this  information  in 
the  morning,  and  wrote  to  the  mayor,  desiring  him  to  call  out  a 
battalion  of  the  national  guard.  The  battalion  was  to  assemble  under 
arms  at  six  o'clock.  Now,  by  some  singular  circumstance  or  other, 
which  has  never  been  explained,  the  prefect's  letter  did  not  reach 
the  mairie  till  between  naif-past  four  and  five  o'clock;  and  conse- 
quently too  late  to  convoke  the  national  guard. 

The  commandant  of  the  town,  M.  Bosonier  dc  Lcspinasse,  had, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  waited  upon  General  St.  Clair,  to  ask 
for  instructions.  **  I  have  none  to  give  you,"  said  the  generaL 
Subsequently,  at  about  four  o'clock,  the  commandant  received  a 
written  order  to  keep  the  military  within  barracks.  Anxious,  un- 
certain what  to  do,  he  again  called  upon  General  St.  Clair,  and 
requested  to  know  what  orders  were  to  be  given  to  the  soldiers. 
The  general  gave  no  answer. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  an  assemblage,  among  whom 
were  women  and  children,  collected  in  front  of  the  prefecture^  and 
began  crying  out,  "  Dmon  with  the  prefect,  and  directing  against  that 
personage  insulting  laughter  and  hooting.  This  was,  no  doubt,  a  dis» 
turbance,  which  the  authorities  had  perfect  right,  nay,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  put  an  end  to ;  but  for  tliis  purpose  a  simple  summons  to 
disperse,  that  which  the  law  prescribes  m  such  cases,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient.  For  not  one  single  weapon  of  any  sort  appeared 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were  so  far 
removed  from  hostility  or  violence,  that  no  more  than  five  soldien 
were  required  to  make  them  evacuate  the  court-yard,  into  which 
they  had  made  their  way.  Turned  back  into  the  street,  where  their 
numbers  were  every  moment  augmented  by  the  accession  of  casual 
passengers,  and  persons  who  came  to  look  on,  the  various  groups 
continued  to  cry,  "  Dotrn  mth  the  prefect,^'  but  made  no  attem^ 
to  force  tlicir  way  in,  nor  exhibited  any  tendency  to  convert  their 
merriment  into  menace,  or  actual  violence.  They  were,  in  fact,  be- 
ginning to  disperse,  when  the  brutal  seizure  of  a  young  man  by  an 
agent  of  police,  supplied  the  subsiding  tumult  with  fresli  aliment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  commissaries  of  police,  Vidal  and  Jourdan, 
had  announced  to  the  prefect  that  tlie  battalion  of  the  national 

*  Lewbelling,  or  rough  music,  m  it  is  called  in  EogUmd. 
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Sard  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  called  out,  had  not  assemhled. 
»  Duval  liercupon  directed  them  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
barracks,  call  out,  each  of  them,  a  company,  and  hem  in  the  per- 
turbators.  Fatal  orders,  which  were  but  too  readily  understood  and 
acted  upon,  in  the  meaning  which  they  were  meant  to  convey.  At 
the  very  moment  when,  closely  packed  together  in  the  street  which 
oonfined  them  on  two  sides,  the  crowd  were  with  loud  cries  demand 
ing  the  prisoner,  who  being  intoxicated,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  guard- 
house,  but  whom  the  mayor's  deputy  was  about  to  release,  two  com- 
panies were  marchini^  towards  the  prefecture  by  opposite  routes,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  multitude,  thus  suddenly  attacked,  no 
means  of  dispersing,  no  outlet  by  which  to  fly.  The  soldiers  ad* 
vanced  in  files,  and  in  silence,  the  drummers  carrying  their  drumt 
on  their  backs.  On  the  one  side,  across  the  Place  St.  Andre,  came 
the  grenadiers,  led  by  the  commissary  of  police,  Vidal;  on  the 
other,  along  the  Rue  du  Quai,  tlie  volticeurs,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  commissary  of  police,  Jourdan.  All  at  once,  sounding  from- 
the  Place  St.  Andre,  were  heard  these  terrible  words:  "  Soldiers^ 
forward !'  The  commissary  of  police  disappeared;  and,  without  any 
summons  to  disperse,  without  any  intimation  whatever  to  the  un- 
happy populace,  the  grenadiers  charged  into  the  street  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Seized  witli  astonishment  and  dismay,  the  crowd  threw 
itself*  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  at  that  very  instant  there  ap- 
peareil  before  tncm,  at  no  more  than  ten  paces  off,  the  voltigeuiB, 
who  were  advancing  at  double  quick  time,  paying  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  commissary  of  police,  Jourdan,  who  called  upon 
them  to  halt.  '*  Close  them  up,  and  stick  them,"  was  the  ferocious 
order  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  an  officer.  The  soldiers  da^ed  on, 
deployed,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  widtli  of  the  street,  and  pierced 
with  their  Ixayonets  such  unhappy  wretches  as  they  could  reach. 
Tlie  spectacle,  ere  long,  was  most  abominable  and  heart-rending. 
Women  were  thrown  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  childrtm  who 
Bought  to  fly  were  cruelly  woundecl.  ITie  cries,  *^  Mercy!  help  I 
murder  f*  resoimded  from  all  sides.  Some  sought  to  edge  them- 
selv(»s  along  the  houses,  but  they  came  upon  the  maskets  of  the 
tliird  rank,  which  were  plantetl  against  the  walls  on  each  side,  to 
j)rcvent  the  escape  of  the  people;  others  pressed  towanls  a  reading- 
r(X)in,  where  an  asylum  was  oflercd  them,  but  all  could  not  escape 
till*  <Ian«jer.  A  counsellor  of  the  Cour  Itoyale  of  Grenoble,  M. 
Marion,  liad  but  just  time  to  make  his  way  into  the  entrance  to  M. 
liallly*a  warehouse,  where  he  found  a  young  man,  whose  shirt  wa» 
covered  with  the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  he  had  received. 
One  young  man,  in  an  endeavour  to  shield  a  woman,  had  his  arm 
piiried  through  and  tlirougli.  A  cabinet-maker,  of  the  name  of 
Guilxjrt,  seeing  himself  environed,  said  to  the  grenadier  who  was 
ailvancing  upon  him:  **  I  have  been  making  no  disturbance;  do  not 
hurt  me;"  but  as  he  was  speaking  ho  received  a  stab  in  the  gcoin, 
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and  then,  pursued  by  two  other  grenadiers,  fell  sensetess  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  Bayard  I 

A  ni^ht  of  deep  and  mournful  silence  followed  this  sanguinary 
aggression.  All  flie  streets,  all  the  open  places,  were  occupied  by 
the  military,  and  the  public  indignation,  for  a  few  hours,  was  confined 
within  the  bosoms  of  the  people. 

But,  on  the  following  morning,  Grenoble  presented  a  most  alarm- 
ing aspect.  At  the  br^  of  day  the  population  quitted  their  houses, 
and  soon  an  immense  crowd  overspread  the  town.  Upon  every  face 
was  strongly  portrayed  anxiety  and  anger.  The  name  of  each 
person  that  nad  been  woxmded  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  number  and  nature  of  their  wounds,  the  events  of  the  evening, 
were  recounted  with  all  their  frightful  details,  and  one  loud  ciy  of 
malediction  against  the  authors  and  actors  of  the  atrocious  outrage 
arose  throughout  Grenoble. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  there  was  no  longer  any  securi^  for  the 
citizens,  if  a  prefect,  the  natural  protector  of  the  city,  were  permitted 
to  punish  the  licence  of  a  party  of  pleasure  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Not  indeed  that  there  had  been  war  here;  for  men,  most  of  them 
perfectly  inoffensive,  casual  passengers,  lookers  on,  women  and 
children,  had  foimd  themselves  surrounded  and  attacked  without 
having  received  the  slightest  notice  or  warning,  and  without  bein^ 
allowed  even  an  opportunity  of  dispersing.  By  what  fetality  had  it 
happened  that  the  order  to  convoke  the  national  euard  was  given  so 
late  as  to  be  useless?  Was  it  that  it  had  been  aesired  to  make  an 
excuse  for  the  intervention  of  the  troops?  But  at  least  the  commandant 
of  the  town  ought  to  have  been  called  upon:  why  had  he  been  left 
in  utter  ignorance  of  movements,  which  it  was  nispart,  in  quality 
of  his  oi&ce,  to  be  acquainted  with  and  to  direct?  W  hy,  lastly,  had 
the  previous  summons  to  disperse,  rigorously  prescribed  by  tbie  law,, 
been  altogether  omitted?  Though,  even  had  this  form  been  complied 
with,  it  would  unhappily  have  served  to  but  little  purpose,  sinoe  an 
order  had  been  given  not  to  disperse  the  assemblage,  but  to  sunoond 
and  dose  in  upon  it 

With  the  imprecations  which  cast  upon  M.  Maurice  Doval  the 
whole  responsibility  of  the  blood  that  had  been  shed,  most  perBOOS 
mingled  tnc  name  of  the  d5th  regiment  of  the  line,  the  too  udthfid 
executors  of  barbarous  orders;  but  those  who  judged  of  things  more 
calmlv,  regarded  the  soldiers  as  imfortunate  men,  more  to  oe  pitied 
than  blamed.  They  pointed  out  that  the  demands  of  military  dis- 
cipline arc  absolute,  pitiless;  tliat  it  is  easy  to  mislead  men  trained  to 
passive  obedience;  that  all  these  calamities  were  owing  not  to  these 
individuals,  but  to  a  system  which,  for  its  defence,  preferred  to  the 
national  guard  specially  charged  by  the  law  with  the  maintenance 
of  order,  battalions  whose  bayonets  ought  never  to  be  directed  bat 
against  the  enemy;  and,  besides,  that  it  was  unjust  to  make  a  whole 
corps  responsible  for  excesses  which  were,  which  could  have  been, 
only  the  crime  of  a  few. 
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The  public  an^r  constantlj  increaBed,  and  it  was  fully  participaied 
in  by  tne  authorities  themselres.  The  attorney-general  did  not  ai^ 
tempt  to  conceal  his  indignation.  An  inqniiy  was  uuTersally  called 
for;  the  Cour  Royale  took  notice  of  the  amir.  At  the  same  tune,  oa 
the  requisition  of  the  prefect,  which  their  own  wishes  met  modi 
more  than  halfway,  the  town  council  convoked  the  national  guaxd^ 
and  the  roll-call  be&t  in  every  quarter  of  the  town.  Young  men  not 
incorporated  in  the  guard,  came  forward  and  applied  for  arms.  A 
number  of  these  holding  republican  principles,  assembled  on  the 
Place  St  Andre,  appointed  as  their  chief  M.  Vasseur,  a  person  dT 
known  courage  and  resolution,  and  organized  themselves  into  a  free 
company.  The  municipal  authorities  had  published  a  conciliatoty 
and  noble  proclamation ;  it  was  received  with  tnmsport  and  applause. 
Another  proclamation  by  the  prefect,  conceived  in  violent  terms,  was 
insultingly  torn  down,  and  some  copies  ofit,  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
only  served  still  more  to  exasperate  men*s  minds.  Every  thing  seemed 
to  announce  a  terrible  struggle.  Some  voltigeurs  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  roof  of  tlie  town-hall,  and  were  recognised  as  some  of 
those  who  took  {mrt  in  the  atrocity  of  the  previous  evening.  Bie 
measure  of  imprudence  was  filled :  throughout  the  town  arose  the 
menacing  cry,  "  Away  with  the  prefect:  Away  with  the  35tk  of 
theUneF;    \ 

The  principal  members  of  the  town  coimcil,  MM.  Ducruy,  Bui^ 
son,  and  Arioert,  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  prefect,  with  whom 
they  found  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  and  the  officers  of  his  staC 
The  object  of  this  visit  was  to  obtain  the  transfer  to  the  national 
guard  oi'  the  posts  which  the  35th  could  no  longer  occupy,  but  at 
the  risk  of  a  frightful  collision.  ^^  No  concession !"  exclaimed  the 
prelect,  blinded  by  the  fanaticism  of  power.  But  Greneral  St.  Cbir 
{lerfectly  foresaw  that  a  refusal  on  his  part  would  be  the  signal 
lor  civil  war,  and  he,  therefore,  consented  to  deliver  up  to  the 
national  guard  all  posts  consisting  of  less  than  twelve  men  each^ 
including  that  whicn  guarded  the  door  of  his  own  house.  A  few 
moments  after  this,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
prefec^ture.  The  crowd  had  rushed  in,  ami  were  knocking  furiousiT 
at  the  door.  **  What  do<>s  this  moan?"  asked  the  general,  '^it 
means,"  replied  the  prefect,  *'  that  in  a  very  short  time  you  and  I 
hliiiU  Ik*  thrown  out  of  the  window."  Tlie  two  gentlemen  then  passad 
into  the  mayor*s  hall,  where  tlury  found  assembled  a  large  nnmoer  of 
national  giuurds.  Here  the  general  was  informed  that  the  concesaoa 
which  he  proposed  was  not  suflicient;  that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  col* 
lisirm,  it  was  urgently  essential  to  place  all  the  posts  in  the  occupotioii 
oi'  the  national  guards  with  the  exception  of  throe  gates  of  the  town, 
which  might  be  occupied  conjointly  by  the  national  guard,  the  ar* 
tilltry  of  the  linf,  nml  the  sap|K'ri»  and  engineer?.  The  general  ooold 
not  but  yield  to  the  solicitaUons  of  so  many  citizens,  speaking  in  the 
name  of  humanity ;  and  the  oourt-yard  beii^  filled  with  an  inpatieBft 
multitude^  he  was  invited  to  desMkl  among  them,  for  tbe 
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of  tranquillizing  their  minds.  The  tumult  was  immense.  On  the 
appearance  of  the  general,  a  young  man,  named  Huchet,  who  had 
been  wounded,  ana  wore  his  arm  in  a  scarf,  advanced  and  began  an 
animated  address.  He  related  in  energetic  language,  the  outrage  of 
which  he  had  been  one  of  the  victims;  and  he  represented  the  still 
more  fearful  calamities  which  would  infallibly  arise  from  permitting 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  remain  in  their  present  excited  state,  and 
which  could  alone  be  obviated  by  the  immediate  removal  of  the  35  th 
of  the  line.  The  assembled  multitude  adopted  the  speaker's  statement 
with  deafening  acclamations.  The  free  company,  as  we  liave  said,  was 
stationed  within  a  short  distance.  It  heara  the  shouts,  and  its  chief 
came  to  the  spot  whence  they  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  cause.  He 
entered  the  court-yard,  and  perceiving  the  wounded  Huchet,  made 
his  way  to  him  and  embraced  him,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of 
the  crowd.  Other  speakers,  echoed  by  the  universal  voice,  insisted 
upon  the  removal  of  the  35th;  at  length  a  young  man  advanced  to 
M.  St.  Clair,  and  declared  him  a  prisoner.  The  general  was  imme« 
diately  conducted  to  his  house,  under  the  escort  of  the  free  company, 
and  sentinels  were  placed  on  guard  at  every  door. 

The  situation  had  become  a  very  critical  one.  Provoked  into  ex- 
istence by  a  sanguinary  violation  of  the  law,  and  seeming  to  itself 
nothing  more  than,  perhaps,  a  tumultuous  triumph  of  the  law  so 
outraged,  insurrection  was  about  to  become  mistress  of  the  town. 
M.  Jules  Bastide  having  proceeded  straight  to  the  citadel,  accom- 
panied only  by  one  artilleryman.  "Who  goes  there?"  demanded 
the  sentinel.  *'The  commandant  of  the  place,"  replied  the  artillery- 
man. The  sentinel  presented  arms  to  M.  Bastide,  he  entered,  took 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  ordered  out  some  guns.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  were  beginning  to  flock  into  Gre- 
noble, whose  cause  they  wannly  espoused.  Armed  citizens  were 
everywhere  seeking  the  prefect,  who,  overcome  with  terror,  con- 
cealed himself  in  his  apartments,  in  a  cupboard,  as  it  was  reported. 
The  tocsin  all  but  sounded,  and  already  the  more  daring  spirits  be- 
gan to  talk  of  constituting  a  provisional  government;  a  project  of 
sure  and  easy  execution  under  circumstances  like  these,  when  he  who 
has  audacity  and  self-confidence  enough  to  assume  command,  be- 
comes, by  the  very  fact,  invested  with  its  prestige,  and  is  enabled  to 
exercise  its  rights. 

The  less  ardent  minds,  however,  grew  alarmed.  The  members 
of  the  free  company,  notwithstanding  the  moderation  they  had  dis- 
played, appeared  somewhat  dangerous  auxiliaries  in  the  eyes  of  the 
more  timid  citizens.  Two  companies  of  the  national  guard  accord- 
ingly marched  to  the  government-house,  and  took  the  place  of  these 
young  men,  after  a  short  coulercnce  between  the  respective  com- 
manding oflicers. 

On  his  part,  Lieutenant-general  St.  Clair  had  decided  upon  send- 
ing to  Lyons  to  Lieutenant-general  Hulot,  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  military  division  of  that  district,  a  deputation  to  require  the 
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removal  of  tho  35th.  This  mission  was  confided  to  M.  JoUeti 
Bcrtrand  and  to  M.  Jules  Bastide,  the  latter  of  whom,  having  reached 
Grenoble  only  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  had  played  so  important 
and  honourable  a  part  in  the  events  which  had  taken  place  since  his 
arrival. 

Meantime  the  prefect  made  his  escape  from  his  own  apartments^ 
and  took  refug^  in  the  barracks.  The  national^ard  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  from  the  municipality.  The  evening  and  nignt 
of  the  13th  were  calm,  but  solemn.  One  power  alone  was  on  foot,  the 
municipal.  The  bourgeoisie  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  of 
the  powder  magazine.  Confined  to  their  barracks,  the  35th  were 
amazed  at  the  dismal  silence  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The 
whole  population  was  under  arms,  waiting. 

On  the  14th,  while  the  persons  sent  from  the  mountains  to  inquire 
into  matters,  were  descending  towards  Grenoble,  and  horsemen,  des- 
patched in  all  haste  from  that  town,  were  conveying  to  the  countrr 
people,  on  the  part  of  the  municipality,  exhortations  to  peace  ana 
order,  the  6th  regiment  of  the  line,  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a 
demi-battcry  of  guns,  had  left  Lyons  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Grenoble. 

Their  fellow-citizens  beginning  to  conceive  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
fate  of  MM.  Jules  Bastide  and  Julien  Bcrtrand,  representatives  of 
an  insurgent  town,  MM.  Ducry  and  Repellin,  the  former  mayor^s 
deputy,  the  other  a  member  of  the  municipal  council,  were  de* 
snatched  to  Lyons,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  General  Hulc^ 
tlic  true  character  of  the  events  that  had  taken  pkcc.  On  their 
arrival,  they  found  that  MM.  Bastide  and  Bcrtrand  had  bees 
courteously  received  by  the  general;  that  the  demands  of  the  tows 
of  Grenoble  had  been  warmly  supported  by  the  prefect  of  Lyont , 
M.  Gusparin;  and  that  General  dUzer  had  orders  to  enter  Gre- 
noble as  a  pacificator,  and  to  withdraw  the  35th»  but  not  until  it 
had  been  fonnally  reinstated  in  all  the  posts.  The  mimicipal  envoys 
fi^rcibly  pointed  out  all  tho  dangers  that  might  result  from  insisting 
ui)on  the  re(}uircd  reinstalUtion.  Was  it  necessary  tliat  a  slight 
£:h()uld  be  put  upon  the  national  guard?  Would  it  be  prudent 
once  more  to  set  the  military  and  the  guard,  between  whom  there 
oxiptcd  much  violent  hostility,  face  to  face  with  each  other?  Crenenl 
Hulot  pive  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  and  modifying  his 
original  instructions,  arranged  that  one  only  of  the  battalions  of  the 
35th  should  be  marclied  out,  and  placed  at  the  Porte  do  France;  that 
the  gate  being  thus  occupied  by  tnem,  the  6th  of  the  line,  the  regi- 
ment destineu  to  replace  the  35th  at  Grenoble,  should  enter,  dimw 
up  in  array  on  the  Place  d^Armes,  and  proceed  to  take  poescHian 
of  all  the  posts;  immediately  after  this,  the  35th  were  to  qiiit 
Cirenoblc. 

lliese  instructions  were  punctually  carried  out.  On  the  16tli  of 
March,  1832,  the  soldiers  or  the  35th  took  their  deprture  from  tlie 
town,  in  which  they  left  so  painful »  menuny  of  thenr  piesenoe;  ikuwf 
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xnaiclicd  out,  thiougli  the  midst  of  a  population^  gloomy,  fdlent, 
and  scarce  able  to  leprcss  its  bitter  anger. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  native  town,  Casimir  Perier  was  perfectly  furious.  A  defeat  of 
authority  was  a  humiliation  to  his  pnde,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
submit  to.  On  the  1 9th  of  March,  without  waiting  until  the  fitcts 
were  clearly  ascertained,  the  Moniteur  published  an  article  which 
declared:  that  the  35th,  whose  assistance  had  been  legally  called  in, 
had  done  its  duty  well  and  wisely;  that  colonels,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  all  merited  the  highest  praise;  that  all  sorts  of  insults  had 
been  offered  to  the  soldiers  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  necessaiy 
for  them  to  take  measures  for  their  own  defence;  that  severe  wounds 
had  been  received  by  the  military,  and  tliat  the  number  and  extent 
of  those  suffered  by  the  afj^itators  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  strange  perversions  or  truth  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  were  destined  almost  immediately  to  have  the 
lie  given  them  in  the  most  complete  and  triumphant  manner,  was  to 
calumniate  victims  who  were  already  so  severely  suffering.  Messrs. 
Felix  Real  and  Duboys-Aime,  members  for  Grenoble,  at  once 
protested  against  allegations,  alike  impolitic  and  fake,  first  in  a 
letter,  which  the  Moiiiteur  most  unworthily  delayed  the  insertion 
<rf;  and  then  in  the  Chamber  where,  on  the  20th  of  March,  M. 
Duboys-Aime  rose  to  question  the  minister  upon  the  subject.  The 
feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  house  had  been  greatly  excited  by 
what  had  taken  place,  and  the  debate  which  ensued,  was  a  Texj 
violent  one.  In  a  speech  replete  with  manly  feeling  and  high  re- 
solve. Gamier  Pages  viaitea  with  indignant  scorn  the  attempt 
made  to  throw  the  blame  on  a  town  whose  streets  had  been  stained 
with  innocent  blood;  he  demanded  to  know  if  the  summons  to  dis- 

Srse  had  first  been  proclaimed ;  if  not,  he  emphatically  said,  the 
Icn  citizens  having  been  murdered At  this  word  a  loud 

clamour  arose;  Casimir  Perier  was  so  excited  that  he  could  hardly 
keep  his  seat;  the  whole  assembly  was  agitated  with  difierent 
emotions.  "  Yes,"  continued  Gamier  Pages,  more  emphatically 
even  than  before.  '^  Yes,  if  there  was  no  previous  summons,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  men  who  used  their  weapons  against  the 
citizen?,  were  murderers."  A  long  pause  followed  this  imequiyocal 
declaration. 

M.  Dupin  ainc  then  addressed  the  house.  He  expressed  his 
surprise  that  seditious  riots  should  find  apologists  and  defenders  in  the 
veiy  bosom  of  parliament.  Insulted,  attacked,  on  the  point  of  beinff 
disarmed,  couldit be  expected,he  asked,  that  soldiers  would  not  defend 
themselves?  And  who  were  the  men  whose  cause  was  so  warmly 
pleaded,  to  benefit  whom  gentlemen  ventured  without  proofi,  to 
cast  upon  the  government  an  atrocious  accusation.  They  were  per- 
sons who,  in  a  flagitious  masquerade  had  figured  forth  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  king;  they  were  iactious  men,  who  assembled  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  they  acted  upon  a  jdan;  until  indeed, 
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it  WM  siiggQBted  thst  there  was  some  miiade  in  die  oaie.  Thexe 
was  large  talk,  M.  Dupin  observed,  about  the  population  of  Gre- 
noble, as  though  the  whole  population  of  that  town  had  been 
assailed  by  the  troops,  whereas  in  point  of  fiict,  it  was  merely  a  knot 
of  persons  who  had  chosen  to  throw  themselves  between  the  national 
^uard  and  the  mihtary.  M.  Dnpin  concluded  by  expressing  his 
nope  that  the  jnry,  before  whom  the  matter  then  was,  would 
not  allow  itself  to  be  intimidated,  that  the  Cour  Boyale  of  Greno- 
ble would  avenge  insulted  society,  and  that  jusdoe  would  have  its 
due. 

Rising  in  audacity  of  assertion,  above  even  the  pitch  attained 
by  M.  Dupin,  who  was  replied  to  by  M.  Odilon  Barrot  in  a 
speech  replete  with  sound  sense,  judmnent,  and  dignity,  Casimir 
JP^rier  affirmed  that  the  populace  had  raised  loud  cries  under  M. 
Duval  8  windows  of,  Dcwn  with  the  aovemmentl  Hurrah 
for  the  RepubUc  I  and  he  severely  reproached  the  national  guard 
of  Grenoble  for  not  having  responded  to  the  call  which  sought  to 
place  the  preservation  of  order  under  its  protoction. 

On  reading  in  the  McmUwr  the  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  20tk 
of  March,  the  population  of  Grenoble  felt  that  it  had  been  grosslj 
calumniated,  and  bitter  complaints  were  made  in  every  dii^ctioo, 
throughout  the  town.  An  inquiry  was  set  on  foot;  a  dcdaratioa 
utterly  falsifying  the  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the  council, 
was  signed,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  by  2666  persons;  the 
municipal  coimcil  drew  up  a  report  explaining  the  whole  facts  of 
tlie  cafe  to  France ;  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  govenunent,  M. 
Maurice  Duvul  himself  was  obliged  publicly  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  been  mistaken,  and  that  there  had  not  been  sent  forth,  in  front 
of  the  prefecture  those  seditious  cries,  upon  which  Casimir  Perier 
Iiad  thought  proper  to  enlarge,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  fury  oif  ministers  was  rendered  doubly  furious,  on  finding 
themselves  thus  confounded.  An  ordonnance  pronounced  the  dia- 
bolution  of  the  national  guard  of  Grenoble,  and  ordered  it  to  be  dis- 
armed. Lfieutenant-gcncral  St.  Clair,  who,  to  avoid  the  effusion  of 
blood,  had  authorized  the  transference  of  the  posts  to  the  national 
piardfl  was  insolently  dismissed  from  his  command.  They  put  the  com- 
mandant of  the  place,  M.  Lespinasse,  on  half  pay.  The  colonel  of  artil- 
hry ,  Chantron ,  was  reprimanded  and  suspended.  Lieutenant-gmieial 
1 1  ulot,  who  ordered  the  35th  to  quit  Grrcnoble,  was  transferred  to  Ifels, 
wlicrc  the  honour  of  the  command  he  enjoyed,  but  ill  covered  the 
military  disgrace  he  had  sustained.  On  the  other  hand  M.  Maurice 
Duval  rose  considerablv  in  his  master's  favour.  And  the  more 
clearly  to  let  it  be  seen  tnat  the  power  of  the  bayonet  was  in  the  at* 
oendant,  Marshal  Soult,  minister  at  war,  pubhaned  an  order  of  the 
<liiy,  addressed  to  the  army,  a  hauchty  manifesto,  which  cxprcssinff 
the  king*s  entire  satisfaction  with  tne  conduct  of  the  35th,  concludea 
with  these  words,  somewhat  astounding  and  startling  to  a  free  peo« 
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plc,  under  the  circumstances:  '*  Soldiers,  tlie  king  and  France  thank 

It  was  high  time  tliat  the  voice  of  truth  should  be  effectively  op- 
posed to  the  suggestions  of  violence.  In  a  report,  remarkable  for  the 
precision  and  distinctness  of  its  statements,  and  for  the  moderation 
of  its  language,  the  municipal  administration  of  Grenoble,  proved, 
beyond  a  question,  that  the  masquerade  of  the  1 1th  of  March  in  no 
way  figured  forth  the  assassination  of  the  king;  that  the  national 
guard  had  been  summoned  at  too  late  an  hour  to  permit  of  its  as- 
sembling;* that  no  ciy  whatever,  hostile  to  the  government  or  the 
king,  was  uttered  beneath  the  prefect's  windows — the  prefect  him« 
self  had  admitted  it ; — that  the  commandant  of  the  place  had  re- 
ceived nq  intimation  at  all;t  that  M.  Duval  really  and  truly  did  give 
the  commissaires  of  police  the  order  to  cemer  the  assemblage;]:  that 
no  legal  summons  to  the  people  was  made;§  that  only  one  soldier 
of  the  35th  had  entered  the  hospital  four  days  after  the  events 
of  the  12th,  and  then  in  consequence  of  inflammation  ariang 
from  a  kick;||  that  the  place  in  which  they  were  assembled,  afforded 
the  crowd  no  stones  to  throw  at  the  soldiers;  that  among  the  wounds 
received  by  the  citizens,  fourteen  were  behind  ;ir  that  the  events  of  the 
13th  were  the  inevitable  result  of  popular  exasperation,  caused  by  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  laws;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  municipal 

*  **  I,  the  undersigned,  clerk  in  the  yia^ne  of  Grenoble,  certify  that  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  M.  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  M.  the  Mayor  of  Grenoble,  on  the  12th  of 
^larch  instant,  containing  an  order  to  convoke  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guud. 
did  not  reach  the  Maine  till  between  half-past  four  and  five  o*clock  in  the  evenii^ 
In  testimony  of  which  I  have  here  signed  my  name, 
—(Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Municipality.)  **  LABORKB.** 

t  "  It  is  with  the  most  acute  pain  I  find  tliat  a  number  of  my  conntrymca  bdiefiv 
tliat  I  was  charged  with  the  movement  of  the  troops,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  the 
present  month;  I  can  state,  npon  my  honour,  that  no  request,  no  order,  no  intint- 
tion  was  given  me  to  put  the  troops  in  motion,  and  tliat,  consequently,  I  could  fixt- 
sce  nothing;  prevent  nothing.  Was  it  that  authority  had  not  ooiAdencc  in  me? 
I  cannot  say.  My  countrymen  will  now  judge  how  £ar  I  was  in  fault.  The  Goor 
mandant  of  the  Place,  "  LE8PINAS8E." 

t  '^  M.  the  Prefect  ordered  us  to  go  to  tlie  barracks;  to  take,  that  is  my  comndB 
and  myself,  each  of  us  a  company,  to  cemer  and  arrest  tlie  ^nturbers.*' — (Krtnct 
from  the  Re^wrt  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  Jourdan,  12th  to  I3th  March,  1831) 

'*  M.  the  Prefect  told  us  to  go  and  get  a  troop  of  tlie  line.  My  coUcagoe  and  I 
went  to  the  Bourse  barracks,  where  we  applied  for  and  obtained  a  company  etdu 
We  then  separated;  my  colleague  passed  down  the  Quai  d'Orleans,  and  I  down  Ite 
Grande  Kuc  to  cerner  the  crowd."— (Report  of  the  Commissary  of  Polioc,  Vldilt 
12th  to  I3tli  March,  1832.) 

§  '*  The  voltigeurs,  led  on  by  I  know  not  what  impulse,  dashed  on,  quick  at  Ufdrt^ 
ning,  charged  bayonets,  and  thrust  back  the  crowd  (w1k>  were  pushing  on,  no  doaU» 
for  the  purpose  of  making  their  way  out),  and  all  this  without  any  orders,  entMlf 
of  their  own  motion,  without  waiting  for  any  summons  being  addressed  to  the  pa^ 
plc,  and  despite  my  strong  reprcwntations,  and  orders  to  them  to  recoTer  todr 
arms." — (Report  of  the  Commissary  of  Police,  Jourdan.) 

H  General  Hospital  of  Grcnoblcl  (Military  department)  Report  of  MALFoornkr 
and  C.  Siloy. 
1[  Report  of  MBI.  Remain  Bally  and  Joseph  Breton,  dockwr9ai  mtdicmt. 
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igulUK  liie  jamLed  yni-.--mi-tTL.  .ix  .:  vu-  xaocxasEi^^ 
toUw  die  vhoie  mreii >nai  zniza  •!  rrPOLrxj^  riu  -o'ur.  uaa  t:^ 
»  bene 'Uieinoynur tie  dAxxHaeritJiL  »:  .u  .n.iv-;n  -n">:i:ir>n, 
fiar  xxsmL  die  :Wi-j  irr.mcrr  "aaeur.  JLL  3jdnc^. 
r,  DabcMBv  ami  ffiifn^r.  .Tie  >:  -Hfse.  jL  3aa£Uur.  v^:^  ^ 
to  die  oown:  .uuitiier.  M.  izuicner.  Tris  ise  ■!  xe  -^cnzni  >x 
imy  ot  oie  Lltn.  H-rrtiiiiiu;  to  liiobbsie  'lie  i~3* 
of  ■right,  the  'linesidezs  ii  JurTune.  rt^ine  iiimic  .imcnuxuLnc^ 
lAokdatmataken  part'v^.ttL  die-rirv  n 'rrpjiuDie.  lecijjT^i  tvrti^^ 
it  vki^  dwj  Mw  the  ytionr'  Taiiiu;.  uui  oeazti  uie  Tamij  ii  ~.i^ 


Sooic  lUiL  In  ais  irritr  ii  die   iav  -n  die  unir.   "  '~''-' 
I  nocsfsn  "▼idi  mnrrir.u  aiK  irduiniwai  ii  die  iJrLi  jriiu 
Lientsnanc— isnerru  Lfriort,   :nminaiiaer-ji-::iier   jt  lue 
£viflioii.  lauefi  :i  diiT*aa»iiim£  ^rniii-unauun  ^^^DarJ.:or^  :u 
Ui  CBtcy  inso  Gnmohi*;:  ind  in&j  -.aut .Tity  ji  2«t.0i)0  ^uis.',nuTi=orieri 
brSOOD  mea  ot  lil  anni».  :in\  iJJtii  j^ain  iaterrid  ^Iti^  imms  'jeicai:, 
ttc  band  pkyiinr,  -amiDns  :iij:iie  '-'entre.  ami  nuuita  izhteiL     Fie 
looked  on  it  diia  iil-^joiiini:  trimnpim  encrv.  rod  • :  e  -rnd..- : 
u  bat  fcirieffl.     Some  ot  tnem  amieti  ^Ldi  antcuiDnitMid 
die  milUBrir  nanuie.     A  citben  w..'nt  up  to  one  jt  die  ai-iI- 
&  wbo  <aiT:e<l  x  iiiriicetl  match,  and  hoidln::  -^ul  a  ci-jir,  *diii 
to  hiB,  *•  Some  lire,  ooiiinule,  ii'  vv.*a  plca^J* 
I  SoBic  •kyi  dlcerwardd  un  cvtut  ttut  derived  la  imp.  jflntr    irnl 

f  tfokma  character  trom  cinrumstuuces  ocirupied  the  attend»:n  •  .t'  id 
►  GnoUe.  It  hail  been  ari-atii^Kxl  tlut  a  single  combat:  ^IiDuld  Lixo 
{tee  b«ween  a  younu  num  of  iho  town,  lum^-d  (.iauduer,  aiid  in 
officer  of  the  3oth.  Tlie  whole  ix>pulatiou  docked  to  the  ren.i»*xv  u  * 
at  the  hour  appsmted.  A  detacluncni  ot'oavalrv  had  nxeivf^lorl-n 
to  keep  off  the  mulntudo.  iHher  hor^-iueu  W  tnimpef^r*  w-r^ 
ported  so  aa  to  protect  the  lUis,  within  which  tkt  Judumeni  of  God 
wai  to  be  pronounced  as  in  the  middle  age^c,  The^o  aiir.^rmr;-  . 
appeared  on  the  -round.  It  would  W  lmpo*ible  to  d^-pi.rt  th- 
cmouon,  the  aimcty  ofthesjKx^tator.  For  Uwa*notapriv.'^t..M.,.,. 
n:l  that  wx.  about  to  be  decidetl,  and  the  ikces  of  die  fciholrl^rr/toLl 
plamly  jrnough  iliat  m  that  duel  wa*  luvoWed  the  cau<e  of  iK/-  wt.  ,1^ 
city,     ILe  wcap-jn  employed  wa*  the  wba*.     ll|,jugh  uiukilkxi  »n 
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its  use  the  ciyilian  resolutely  attacked  his  adTersaiy ;  the  sabre  hung 
over  his  head,  but  avoiding  the  stroke,  he  laid  the  officer  at  his  feet 
vith  a  thrust.  • 

For  two  months  there  were  almost  daily  duels  between  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  35th  and  the  citizens;  and  the  latter  alwajrs  had  the 
best  of  the  fi^ht,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  popular  creed  delighted 
to  attach  a  stnkingly  providential  import.  On  tne  9th  of  Ma^  after  a 
new  duel,  and  in  consequence  of  a  white  flag  having  been  displayed 
by  an  officer  of  the  35tn,  and  snatched  from  him  by  a  civilian,  the 
quairel  became  general  on  the  en)lanade  of  the  Porte  de  France. 
Soldiers  and  citizens  were  wounded  in  spite  of  the  coneiUatoiy  effixrts 
of  the  dragoons  and  of  some  officera.  So  stron?  was  the  angry  feel- 
ing on  bc^  sides,  that  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  March  General 
Delort  was  obliged  to  confine  the  35th  to  their  barracks,  as  Grenenl 
St.  Clair  had  done  before,  and  soldiera  of  other  regiments  had  to  do 
duty  at  the  barrack  gates.  The  municipaUtyinstantly  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  ministrVf  declaring  in  strong  terms,  that  if  the  36th  mts 
not  immediately  witndrawn  they  were  determined  to  resign.  It  was 
necessary  to  put  an  end  at  last  to  this  cruel  state  of  things.  On  the 
20th  of  May  the  35th  quitted  Ghrenoble  for  the  second  and  last  time. 

Here  then  were  the  results  to  which  Casimir  Perier's  policy  could 
appeal  for  the  admiration  of  men :  the  blood  of  the  citizen  shed  by 
the  hand  of  the  soldier;  a  generous  city  plunged  into  mournings 
then  driven  to  the  verge  of  revolt ;  constituted  authority  overoome,and 
forced  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  its  moral  power  by  the  Imital  dis- 
play of  its  physical  force;  a  gallant  and  brave  army  violently  turned 
aside  from  its  rightful  course  of  service;  and  hatred  sown  between 
civilians  and  soldiers,  who  should  have  loved  each  other,  and  who 
were  alike  children  of  the  same  country. 

And  to  this  humiliating  anarchy  were  added  the  fluctuating  for* 
tunes  of  an  obstinate  struggle  between  the  two  supreme  bodies  in 
the  state.  Seeing  that  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  combined  with 
personal  separation  was  but  legalised  adultery,  the  Chamber  of  De* 
puties  voted,  on  the  motion  of  M.  de  Schoncn,  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  divorce :  the  Chamber  of  Peers  rejected  it.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  wished  to  abolish  the  expiatory  ceremonies  of  the  2l8t 
of  January  as  insulting  to  tlie  nation:  the  Chamber  of  Peen  re- 
garded that  abolition  as  nostile  to  royalty;  and,  after  long  and  stormy 
debates,  the  question  was  adjoumcd,  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  the 
monarchical  principle  was  of  so  much  worth  that  a  pec^lc  should  be 
subjected  to  the  outrage  of  a  never  ending  expiation  because  a  king 
has  been  put  to  death. 

ITiis  rivalry  between  the  legislative  bodies,  so  distinctly  indicative 
of  the  vices  of  the  constitutional  regime,  tended  to  render  all  great 
things  impossible.  Tims,  for  some  months,  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties confined  itself  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the  budget,  to 
which  public  attention  was  furtliermore  drawn  by  a  famous  robberr- 
AI.  Kcssner,  the  cashier-general  of  the  treasuxy,  had  disappeam. 
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leaving  &  deficit  in  his  department  of  sevezal  milHont.  Independ* 
ently  of  the  diaoider  in  tne  rjrstem  of  keeping  tlie  public  aocoiinta 
Trhich  was  indicated  by  this  deficit,  the  troe  amount  of  which  waa 
kng  unknown  to  the  public,  it  disclosed  besides,  one  of  the  most 
hideous  maladies  of  modem  dvilization;  for  M.  Kessner,  a  man  en- 
dowed with  amiable  and  estimable  qualities,  and  known  for  his  be» 
neficence,  had  been  plunged  into  infamy  solely  by  the  mania  for 
stock-jobbing.  The  Bourse,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  merely  a  cha- 
ritable institution  opened  for  the  reception  of  unemployed  capitals, 
it  is  also  the  haunt  of  stock-jobbing.  The  opportunity  was  a  m  one 
for  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Bourse 
upon  the  moYcment  of  capital,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  speculatiMi, 
and  for  investigating  the  question  whether  It  is  advisable  to  tolerate 
the  institution,  and  whether  it  is  not  at  least  the  port  of  a  govern- 
ment worthy  of  tho  name  to  interfere  actively,  and  on  its  own  le- 
sponsibility,  where  the  frenzy  of  gambling  is  so  productive  of  mis- 
fortunes, uauds,  odious  successes  and  scandals.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  we  will  set  forth  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  not 
failing  to  investigate  the  important  problems  suggestea  by  such 
topics.  These  problems  the  Chamber  ought  to  have  solved;  but  the 
destruction  of  abuses  was  a  task  beyond  tne  courage  of  an  assembly 
in  which  sat  so  many  men  who  had  derived  their  fortunes  and  their 
power  from  those  very  abuses.  The  Chamber,  therefore,  passed  the 
Dudget,  after  a  discussion  as  unproductive  as  it  was  laborious.  The 
estimates  for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  year  1832 
amounted  to  1,106,618,270  francs.  The  last  budget  of  the  Rcstonk* 
tion  had  only  amounted  to  983,185,597  francs!  The  passii^  of  the 
estimates  was  looked  to  as  the  conclusion  of  the  Chamber^s  labours. 
On  the  21  St  of  April  app^ired  the  royal  prodamaticm  declaring  the 
session  of  1831  closed.  That  session  had  but  added  the  irritating 
debates  of  the  tribune  to  the  troubles  out  of  doors,  and  the  Chamber 
separated  after  weathering  out  a  season  of  plots. 


CHAPTER  V. 


(t&EATER  calamities  were  impending  over  France:  the  diolera 
morbus  was  approaching. 

From  the  cml  of  August,  1817,  to  the  beginning  of  April,  1832, 
tho  cholera,  commencing  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges^  had  been 
Fpr<  ading  its  fri«:htrul  raviiijes  afar  in  every  direction.  It  had  spread 
youthwanls  to  the  isle  of  Timor,  eastwards  to  Pekin,  to  the  frontiers 
oi  Siberia  northwards.  On  the  north-west  it  had  laid  hold  on  Moe- 
cc»w  and  St  Petersburg,  and  ibUowed  the  line  exteading  firooi  Daafe* 
zigtoOlmnti.    Clinging  to  the  Bomissm,  il  hed  appeaifdwitiithei 
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in  the  battle  fields  of  Poland,  more  destructive  than  war  itself.  It 
had  spread  among  the  Poles  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Iganie. 
It  had  then  overrun  Bohemia,  Grallicia,  Hungary,  and  Austiia, 
mowing  down  the  inhabitants,  sweeping  over  enormous  distances  in 
a  few  oavs,  leaping  irregularly  from  one  kingdom  to  another,  but 
afterwaras  retracing  its  steps  as  if  to  di^tch  the  victims  it  had  for- 
gotten for  a  time.  In  the  month  of  February,  1832,  it  had  passed 
over  western  Europe  and  was  seated  in  London. 

From  that  moment  Paris  lived  in  a  state  of  mute  and  fearful  ex- 
pectation. We  mcasiired  beforehand  with  bitter  dismay  the  last  in- 
evitable step  the  epidemic  had  to  make  towards  us.  Nevertheless 
there  was  something  apparently  reassuring  in  the  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. The  sky  was  clear;  a  dry  wind  blew  steadily  from  the 
north-east;  the  barometer  had  not  fallen  below  28  deg.,  and  nothing 
indicated  a  surcharge  of  electricity.  But  our  suspense  was  not  long. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  1832,  the  epidemic  had  smitten  its  first  vic- 
tim in  the  Rue  Mazarine.  Almost  immediately  it  showed  itself  in 
several  quarters  of  Paris,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoinc,  the  Faubouig 
St.  Honore,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques.  On  the  29th,  people 
invariably  accosted  each  other  in  the  streets  with  the  words,  "  Tjie 
cholera  morbus  is  in  Paris." 

Terror  at  first  did  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the  danger.  The 
pla^e  had  surprised  the  Parisians  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities  of 
mid  lent;  and  the  intrepid  ^iety  of  the  French  character  seemed, 
at  first,  to  brave  the  destructive  malady.  The  streets  and  boulevards 
were  thronged  with  masks  as  usual :  the  promenaders  mustered  in 
great  numbers.  People  amused  themselves  with  looking  at  carica- 
tures in  the  shop  windows,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  cholera  mor- 
bus. The  theatres  were  filled  in  the  evening.  There  were  young  men 
who,  in  the  extravagance  of  their  fool-hardiness,  plunged  into  un- 
usual excesses.  "Since  we  are  to  die  to-morrow,  they  said,  "let 
us  exhaust  all  the  joys  of  life  to-day."  Most  of  these  rash  youths 
passed  from  the  masked  ball  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  died  before  sun- 
set the  next  day. 

But  soon  the  courage  of  the  most  reckless  gave  way  before  the 
horrors  of  the  disease,  and  all  the  frightful  tales  that  were  told  of  it 
For  the  sick  man  was  already  a  corpse,  even  before  life  had  de- 
parted. The  rapid  emaciation  of  his  face  was  extraordinary.  His 
skin  suddenly  became  dark  blue,  and  you  might  count  the  muscles 
beneath  it.  His  eyes  were  hollow,  dry,  shruluc  to  half  their  natural 
dimensions,  and  sunk  in  tlieir  sockets  as  if  drawn  with  a  thread 
towards  the  back  of  the  skull.  His  breath  was  cold,  his  mouth  white 
and  humid,  his  pulse  feeble  to  the  last  degree.  His  voice  was  a 
whisper. 

Giddiness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  repeated  vomitings,  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  prostration  and  of  general  emptiness  as  it  were,  cold  spread- 
ing from  the  extremities  over  the  wnolo  body,  excessive  derange- 
ment of  the  bowels,  violent  cramps  in  the  limbs,  laboured  bxeathingy 
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an  indescribable  anxiety  in  the  precordial  re^on,  the  skin  covered 
with  an  icy  dampness,  such  were  the  principal  sjonptoms  of  the 
disease.  If  left  to  run  its  course  it  rarely  required  three  days  to 
despatch  the  unhappy  victim  it  had  seized ;  two  or  three  hours  were 
often  enough. 

Five  forms  or  periods  were  generally  recognised  in  the  cholera,  that 
of  mild  cholera  or  cholerine^  that  of  the  first  attack,  that  of  the  cholera 
algida  or  blue  cholera^  the  period  of  reaction,  and  the  typhoid 
period.  In  the  third  of  these  periods,  the  most  terrible  of  all,  the 
patients  ^vrithed  with  horrid  contortions  on  their  beds,  and  some- 
times they  )a.y  on  their  faces  groaning  pitcously,  or  flung  out  their 
limbs  right  and  left,  complaininir  of  the  most  acute  pains  along  the 
spinal  column.  The  sensation  of  cold  experienced  on  touching  a  pa- 
tient in  the  blue  stage  was  like  that  felt  on  touching  a  frog.  Tlie  cada- 
verous aspect  of  the  face;  cramps  in  tlie  back,  the  forearm,  and  calves 
of  the  legs ;  deep  wrinkles ;  the  shrinking  of  the  skin  from  the  roots 
of  the  nails;  the  absence  of  a  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  breath,  wove  so  many  signs  indicative  of  the  blue  period.  In  the 
next  period,  when  it  was  strongly  marked,  the  pulse  returned,  fever  set 
in,  the  patient's  eyes  became  injected,  his  face  animated  and  flushed, 
and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  carried  ofi'by  cerebral  aficctions.  In  the 
typhoid  period  tlie  nostrils  and  the  tongue  were  dry,  the  eyes 
watery;  tncre  was  prostration,  wandering  of  mind,  delirium. 

llie  administration  took  the  measures  urgently  requisite  under 
the  \nsitation  of  this  dreadful  calamity.  It  appUed  itself  to  im- 
proving the  wholesomeness  of  the  city ;  it  tliought  at  last  of  lettinff 
in  a  little  air  and  light  upon  those  filthy  quarters,  in  which  it  had, 
without  remorse,  left  the  poor  man  to  hvc  and  die,  whilst  as  yet  all 
were  not  threatened.  ITie  number  of  public  fountains  was  increased; 
the  narrowest  and  foulest  lanes  were  paved  and  stopped  up;  the 
Isle  Louviers  underwent  a  rapid  cleansing;  in  complumce  with  the 
decision  of  the  central  committee  of  health,  there  was  estabUshed  in 
every  quarter  an  office  of  aid,  to  which  were  attached  phyricians, 
apothecaries,  hospital  men,  and  nurses,  and  where  care  was  taken  to 
have  sundry  utensils  in  readiness,  besides  drugs  and  litters.  The 
prisons  wore  not  forgotten,  and  M.  Gisquet  liad  more  abundant  food 
and  wanner  clotliing  distributed  to  the  prisoners. 

At  the  same  time  directions  wercpublished  as  to  the  means  to 
be  taken  for  escaping  the  cholera.  The  citizens  were  rcconunended 
in  that  document  to  preserve  great  tranquillity  of  mind,  to  avoid 
i'atigue  and  strong  emotions,  to  abstain  from  all  excesses,  to  favour 
and  increaM^  in  their  houses  the  iK'tieficial  action  of  Ught,  to  make 
UFc  oi'  tepid  baths  and  flannel  belts,  to  eat  none  but  easily  di- 
gestible food,  to  guard  against  all  sudden  chills,  and  not  to  sleep 
too  many  in  one  room.  ^Vll  these  were  doubtless  yory  sage  pre- 
scriptions, but  they  were  a  farce  when  addressed  to  that  portioa 
oi'  the  people  to  whom  an  uniust  ciYiliiatio&  so  grudgingly  doki 
out  bread,  lodging,  clothes,  and  rest 
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Add  to  this  that  the  measures  adopted  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
acauit  the  authorities  of  all  cliarge  of  improvidence.  MM.  Londe, 
Allibert,  Dalmaz,  Sandras,  Dubled,  Boudaid,  members  of  the 
medical  commission  sent  to  Poland  to  study  the  cholera,  were  not 
consulted  by  the  administration  until  remonstraDces  were  put  forth 
on  the  subject  by  some  of  the  pubhc  journals.  The  offices  of  aid 
which  ought  to  have  been  established  beforehand,  were  only  formed 
one  by  one,  and  in  the  height  of  the  confusion  occasionea  by  the 
invasion  of  the  epidemic.  It  was  remarked  that  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  arrondissemcnts  had  not  received  the  benefit  of  sanitaiy 
labours.  The  charnel-house  of  the  Innocents,  a  permanent  focus  (x 
infection,  had  never  ceased  to  remain  open  all  oay  and  part  of  the 
night.  The  comers  of  the  Rues  St.  Denis  and  la  Ferronerie  were 
ol^tructcd  with  fishmongers'  stalls.  In  many  mayoralties  there  were 
neither  clerks  nor  registers  enough  to  enrol  the  number  of  deaths. 
Lastly,  the  temporary  ambulance  of  the  Grenier  d*abondanoe  was 
not  prepared  to  receive  patients  till  long  after  the  appearance  of  the 
malady. 

It  made  its  first  attacks  on  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  court  jour- 
nals made  haste  to  publish  the  predilections  of  the  epidemic,  bj 
S'ving  lists  of  the  names  and  callings  of  the  victims,  whether  to 
ssipate  the  fears  of  the  wealthy,  or  to  flatter  their  pride.  The  fact 
at  any  rate  is  that  it  was  men  in  jackets  and  in  rags  who  led  off  this 
horrible  march  of  Paris  to  the  grave. 

Two  wards  had  been  set  apart  in  every  hospital  ezclunvely  for 
cholera  cases,  one  for  males,  the  other  for  females;  and  it  had  Deea 
settled  that  instead  of  entrusting  the  management  of  ike  ward  to 
one  physician,  the  cases  in  it  should  be  equally  divided  between  all 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  establishment.  This  was  pro- 
ductive  of  immense  confusion  and  spectacles  of  the  most  tenifie 
kind.  There  was  no  end  to  the  contradictions  in  the  modes  of 
treatment  practised  in  the  same  ward.  The  physicians  not  being 
Agreed  either  on  the  nature  or  the  causes  of  the  malady,  the  at- 
tendants had  to  execute  directly  opposite  orders  for  cases  perfectlj 
identical:  the  patient  who  was  treated  with  punch,  saw  ice  given  to 
the  man  in  the  next  bed;  and  thinking  himself  used  only  as  a  sub- 
ject for  experiments,  he  died  with  rage  in  his  heart.  He  died  too, 
deprived  of  the  services  and  consolations  of  friendship;  for  with  the 
view  to  prevent  the  hospitals  being  overcrowded,  the  puUic  had 
been  forbidden  access  to  the  wards;  and  soldiers  posted  at  thedoon 
kept  ofi"  the  wailing  crowd  of  friends  and  mothers. 

Many  dai^  had  not  elapsed  ere  the  disease  had  made  its  way  to 
the  rich.  Terror  then  became  imiversal,  and  even  exceeded  the 
danger.  Every  one  was  ill  or  believed  himself  so.  Tlie  slightest  in- 
disposition was  magnified  by  an  afinghted  imagination  into  cholerm. 
The  physicians  of  large  practice  had  no  longer  a  moment's  rest:  their 
houses  were  beset  at  every  hour,  and  there  were  many  of  them  whote 
doors  were  broken  open  on  their  being  slow  to  admit  their  nocturnal 
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%'isitcrs.     TIius  the  sad  condition  of  the  poor  choleric  patients  was     I 
agCTavatcd  by  all  the  time  and  all  the  aid  snatched  from  their  real    / 
sutlbrings,  by  the  imaginary  symptoms  and  the  hallucinations  of_/ 
panic-stricken  opulence. 

And  what  rendered  the  epidemic  still  more  terrific  was  the  ca- 
pricious character  of  its  operation  and  its  mysterious  nature.     Was  it 
contagious?     It  was  thought  so  at  first;  but  the  contrary  opinion 
j?cKm  prevailed  when  it  was  found  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
physicians,   hospital  attendants,  and  nurses  succumbed  under  the 
luidady.     Some  distinguished  practitioners  persisted  nevertheless  in 
<leclarmg  tliat  they  luid  seen  coses  of  contapon ;  and  these  contra- 
^lic'tory  assertions  perhaps  admitted  of  reconciliation  on  these  grounds: 
maladies  that  are  contagious  are  not  so  in  one  invariable  manner,  nor 
all  in  the  same  degree,  and  the  cholera  probably  possessed  a  very 
weak  contagious  action,  and  one  to  whicii  only  a  very  small  num* 
ber  of  persons,  jxxjuliarly  predisposed,  became  subject.     But  where 
was  the  actual  Knit  of  the  cholera?     What  was  its  mode  of  propa- 
gation ?     What  laws  had  regulated  its  passage  over  the  globe?  What 
pnibable  limits  might  be  assigned  to  its  duration?     By  what  means 
was  it  to  be  conibatoil?     On  all  these  points  there  was  nothing  but 
darkness  and  unc4»rt;iinty  among  tlu^  ablest  men.     Tliere  was  a  mo- 
ment when  the  idea  was  entertaiue<l  of  firing  cannon  in  the  streets 
to  agitate  the  atmosphere,  doubt  and  |)erplexity  suggesting  the  em- 
ployment of  the  odilest  means.     But  was  cholera  a  result  of  tlio 
vitiation  uf  the  atmosphere?     M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  a  member  of 
thr  central  commission  of  health,  collected  and  analyzed  the  lur  ^f 
dillerent  |iarts  of  tlie  capital,  imd  proved   its  purity.     Ocficrd  obr 
servutions  tended  to  prove,  and  every  btxly  was  convincctl,  that  ex« 
tniue  ])overty,  unwholesome  abodes,  dirt,  irregularity  of  life,  drunk- 
<.'niie>s,  weakness  of  tempeRiment,  and  terror,  were  so  many  i)redi8pofi-  '\ 
inL'  causes  of  cholera.     Vet  one  would  have  supposed  that  lliis  plague  ^ 
took  jjlcnisure  in  dissippointing  human  science,  and  batllin^  experience. 
H;ile  strong  men,  women  in  the  bloom  i if  yi»uth  and  health,  {wrished 
wntthedly,  whiUt  lt»eble  old  men,  debilit^ited  and  worn  out  crea- 
tun  .'•.  and  hy|Kx-ondriacs  eJ^'ajKil.    'flic  heedless  or  tin;  resolute  iifien 
inrurre<l  a  lute  that  .*<] tared  i)erH)ns  tonneiited  witli  all  the  agonii*s  of 
leal .     llie  deaths  at  Piissy,  where  the  air  is  pure,  were  at  the  rate  of 
twi-nty-six  lor  every  thousand  inhabitants,  whiL'^t  there  were  scarcely 
hLxtren  deaths  jier  thousand  in  the  jH.'s*tilent  ttlmosj)hcre  of  Mont- 
iiiiKon.      in  the    rural   communes,  Hmie  villagi.'s,  renuirkable   for 
thrir  salubrity,  such  as  C'hatenay,  \'itry,  i^  Plessis  Piquet,   Kosnv, 
tnt  aiix,  and  (.'hutillon  had  lew  or  no  eajA»s  of  cholera,  others  similorlj 
ei re u instanced  in  outward  a])pear.UKV,  Kich  as  St.  Ouen,  Fontcnay 
Knj.-  lfc)is,  Asiiieres,  Puteaux,  and  Siir'MU'S  counted  from  tliirty-fivo 
to  litty  death.i,  by  cholera,  in  every  thousand  inhabitants,     in  like 
manner  not  one  of  the  workmen  employed  in  cutting  up  putrescent 
animal  carcases  was  dangerously  atUckcd.     Sometimes  tnc  disease 
ravaged  the  upper  and  lower  floon  of  a  house,  and  kft  the  intenne- 
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dlate  floor  untouched:  sometimes  it  swept  the  whole  Icngdi  of  a 
street  on  one  side,  filling  it  with  the  dead  or  the  dying,  whilst  the 
other  side  remained  unaffected.  Capricious,  intractable,  inscrutable 
scourge  of  humanity !  It  had  overleaped  all  sanitary  cordons  and 
quarantines,  quelled  the  most  opposite  temperaments,  resisted  the 
most  various  atmospheric  influences,  and  it  threw  a  deeper  shade 
pver  the  horror  of  its  ravages  by  the  mystery  in  which  it  stalked  en- 
veloped. 

One  great  general  fact  nevertheless  emerged  out  of  all  these  painful 
singularities.  When  the  statistics  of  the  epidemic  were  drawn  up,  it 
was  found  that  in  the  quarters  of  the  Place  VendOme,  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  Chauss^e  d'Antin,  the  mortality  had  been  from  eight  to  nine 
in  a  thousand,  whilst  it  had  amounted  to  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-three 
in  the  thousand,  in  the  quarters  of  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  and  the  Cite, 
the  abodes  of  penury. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  image  of  desolation  was  soon  visible  in  every 
direction.  Here,  you  saw  choleric  patients  carried  to  the  hospital 
on  mattresses  or  litters ;  there  you  beheld  persons  engrossed  with  the 
thoughts  of  yesterday's  or  to-morrow's  calamities,  passing  along  in 
silence,  pale  as  ghosts,  and  almost  all  clad  in  black.  As  there  were 
not  hearses  enough  new  ones  were  ordered,  and  seven  hundred 
workmen  were  employed  on  them ;  but  the  work  did  not  roeed  fast 
enough ;  the  dead  were  waiting.  The  men  were  then  asked  to  work 
during  the  night,  but  they  answered,  "  Our  lives  are  more  to  us 
than  your  high  pay."  Recourse  was  then  had  to  artillery  waggons 
for  conveying  the  dead  to  burial ;  but  the  rattling  of  the  chains  by 
night  painfully  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the  city.  These  waggons, 
too,  having  no  springs,  the  violent  jolting  burst  the  coffins,  the 
bodies  were  thrown  out,  and  the  pavement  was  stained  with  putrid 
entrails.  It  was  necessary  to  employ  huge  spring  carts,  which  were 
painted  black,  for  collecting  the  dead.  Tlicy  rolled  from  door  to 
door,  calling  at  each  house  for  corpses,  and  then  set  out  again,  show- 
ing, when  the  wind  lifted  their  funeral  drapery,  bier  upon  bier,  so 
heavy  and  ill-secured  that  the  passer-by  dreaded  to  see  them  break 
and  discharge  their  dismal  freight  upon  the  public  road.  But  night 
was,  above  all,  the  most  disastrous  season;  for  the  most  numerous 
ravages  of  the  disease  took  place  commonly  between  midnight  and 
two  o'clock.  The  remains  of  fires,  lighted  in  the  faint  hope  of  pun* 
fying  the  atmosphere,  the  lanterns  burning  at  the  doors  ofthe  offices 
of  aid,  the  anxious  haste  of  men  hurrying  in  the  darkness  on  enands 
too  well  known,  the  stifled  cries  in  the  interior  of  the  houses  which 
the  silence  of  night  made  audible  in  the  lonely  streets,  all  this  pro* 
duccd  an  awful  and  an  appalling  effect. 

The  prefecture  of  police  had  to  expend  19,915  francs  in  one 
month  in  providing  vehicles  for  the  physicians  and  medical  students 
who  were  called  to  attend  the  sick.  Political  prosecutions  went  on 
as  usual  all  this  time,  and  it  more  than  once  happened  that  the  whole 
audience  in  court  were  carried  off  before  the  next  day:  it  was  an* 
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nounced  that  such  a  juryman,  such  an  advocate  for  the  defence,  such 
a  traverser,  had  died  during  the  night.  Confusion  having  fallen 
upon  the  municipalities,  M.  Tabouret,  maitre  des  req^ietes^  was 
directed  to  renew  the  neglected  tables;  and  in  some  hospitals  such 
wos  the  influx  of  patients,  that  the  practice  of  registering  their 
numes  was  laid  aside;  the  number  of  arrivals  was  merely  scored  on 
the  wall. 

But  whilst  the  miseries  of  the  time  were  thus  great,  thoy  failed 
not  to  find  some  alleviation  from  public  charity.  Substantial  food 
having  been  pointed  out  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  for  three  months  caused  four  or  five  rations  of 
rice  to  be  daily  distributed  to  the  poor,  so  that  for  many  needy 
pei-sons,  the  arrival  of  the  cholera  was  almost  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune. Tlie  cholera  having  fairly  established  itself  in  Paris,  acts  of 
generosity  became  multiplied,  a  phenomenon  rather  new  in  the 
annals  of  epidemics.  Thus  in  that  city,  where  so  much  luxury  is 
accustomed  to  insult  so  much  misery,  where  there  are  so  many  ready 
to  calumniate  suffering  in  order  to  be  excused  from  relieving  it,  in 
heartless  Paris  itself  there  was  all  at  once  an  impetuous  burst  of  phi- 
lanthropy, such  as  was  never  known  before.  Ihe  bureaux  de  bieit- 
faisance  re<loubled  their  exertions.  Subscription  lists  were  opened 
everywhere,  and  were  filled  up  with  alacrity.  The  plate-glass  ma- 
nufactory of  St.  Gobain  presented  12,000  Icilogrammes  of  chloride 
to  the  city  of  Paris.  Affecting  instances  of  self-denial  and  zeal  were 
relate<l.  The  cure  of  St.  (lermain  PAuxerrois  for  instance,  had  been 
living  in  retirement  in  the  country  since  the  devastation  of  his 
church ;  on  hearing  of  the  cholera  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  ParifS 
notwithstanding  his  great  age,  to  remain  there  and  minister  the  con- 
solations of  religion  to  the  dying.  The  pupils  of  the  school  of  me- 
dicine offered  tneir  services  on  all  sides.  Many  women  of  the  lower 
orders  volunteered  to  act  gratuitously  as  nurses  of  the  sick.  Linen, 
hosiery,  blanketii,  an<l  flannel  belts,  were  carried  to  the  mayoralties. 
IVrhans  this  liberality  was  prompted  in  many  instances  by  supersti- 
tious (iread,  by  a  secret  hope  of  propitiating  destiny.  Perhaps,  too, 
such  times  of  trial,  when  they  do  not  hanlen  the  heart,  teach  men  to 
fiH:'l  their  brotherhood  by  reminding  them  of  their  equality  before  the 
hand  of  death. 

'Hie  epidemic  likewise  gave  rise  to  vile  and  odious  actions,  as  well 
as  to  others  of  a  laudable  character.  ITie  love  of  lucre  unblushingly 
sought  its  gratification  in  tliis  vast  field  of  desolation.  Chloruratea 
pn  parutions  rose  to  un  exorbitant  price.  Some  heartless  speculators^ 
eouniing  on  the  usual  creilulity  of  fear,  Ix'gan  to  cry  up  and  dispose 
of  !)retond<*d  remedies,  that  were  either  insignificant  or  injurious; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  sort  of  robbery  carried,  that  the  govern- 
nu  nt  was  obliffcd,  for  a  time,  to  take  upon  itself  the  inspection  and 
lice  n«ing  of  all  advertisements.  As  honourable  actions  gladly  seek 
the  light,  these  alone  were  made  public;  but  the  interior  of  fiuniliei 
showed  plainly  enough  what  filtii  and  slime  the  passage  of  an  apt* 
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^^     demic  can  stir  up  in  a  society  like  ours.     Some  congratulated  them- 
selves in  secret,  on  seeing  the  crowd  of  their  competitors  for  place 
\y  \     diminishing.     Others,  vdth  that  greedy  desire  with  which  the  law 
^  of  inheritance  poisons  the  peace  of  famiUes,  already  stretched  out 

their  eager  hands  to  clutch  a  long-coveted  fortune.  The  symptoms 
of  poisoning  bearing  a  most  unfortunate  resemblance  to  those  of 
cholera,  we  are  assured  that  many  a  crime  was  committed,  the 
atrocity  of  which  was  lost  to  view  in  the  immenaty  of  such 
wide-spread  calamitv. 
^*'' — —  To  the  honour  of'  the  king  and  his  family  be  it  said,  that  they  did 
not  fly  the  danger.  But  most  of  the  wealthy  classes  fled,  the 
deputies  fled,  the  peers  of  France  fled.  The  messageries  rowks 
alone  carried  away  seven  hundred  persons  daily  from  Paris.  When 
the  diligences  were  crammed  full  of  pale  travellers,  others  departed 
in  job  carriages,  and  at  last,  when  these  could  not  be  had,  in  com- 
mon carts.  It  was  in  vain  to  repeat  to  so  many  high  functionaries, 
that  their  place  was  on  the  spot  where  there  were  so  many  wretches 
looking  up  to  them  for  comfort  and  succour. 

The  people  seeing  itself  thus  abandoned,  fell  into  the  most  violent 
despair.  Furious  proclamations  were  circulated.  The  a^CHiiaed 
feelings,  with  difhculty  suppressed  before,  now  broke  out  mto  the 
loud  language  of  revolt.  So,  then,  the  rich  were  absconding,  taking 
away  with  mem  the  employment,  the  bread,  the  Ufe  of  the  worldng 
man !  Between  cholera  and  hunger,  what  was  to  become  of  the 
people  ?  What !  whilst  the  hospitals  were  crammed  with  the  dying; 
whilst  the  confined  and  unwholesome  dwelling  of  the  poor  man  was 
filled  with  sick ;  whilst  a  part  of  the  people  was  brought  down  so  bw 
as  to  have  no  other  asylum  than  the  foiu  streets,  spacious  and  salu- 
brious mansions  were  left  unoccupied!  There  were  thousands  of 
paupers  in  Paris  without  a  place  wnerein  to  shelter  their  headsi  and 
thousands  of  h6tcls  without  inhabitants ! 

A  measure,  most  ill-judged  imder  the  circumstances,  converted 
these  indignant  feeUngs  into  acts  of  open  insurrection.  A  new  syst^n 
of  cleaning  the  streets  had  been  adopted,  and  the  contractor  had 
been  authorized  to  collect  the  dirt  in  the  evening,  that  is,  before  the 
chrffaniers  had  time  to  rake  it  in  search  of  those  objects  fiXHn  which 
'—  indigence  contrives  to  extract  some  wretchedly  small  profit.    This 

was  striking  at  the  means  of  existence  of  more  than  eighteen  him- 
dred  persons,  not  including  the  scavengers  whose  profit  was  de- 
Btroyed  by  superseding  the  employment  of  the  old  tumhrils.    Crowda 

r'  lered  in  the  streets  and  squares.  The  new  tumbrils  were  seiaed, 
wn  into  the  river,  or  burnt.  The  police  forces  came  up,  and 
fijghts  took  place.  All  at  once  a  horrid  rumour  ran  through  the  ex* 
cited  people.  An  infernal  plot,  it  was  said,  had  been  formed;  theia 
was  no  cholera  in  Paris;  but  miscreants  went  about,  poisoning  food, 

V^ wine,  and  the  water  of  the  fountains.    The  people  lent  a  greedy  ear 

to  these  talcs,  delighted,  in  the  excess  of  its  sufieiings,  to  find  l>efora 
it  enemies  it  could  see  and  lay  hands  on,  instead  of  an  impalpable 
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foe  that  defied  its  vengeance.  Hien  stole  from  group  to  group,  thus 
blinded  with  passion,  those  whose  poractioe  it  m  to  instigate  to  dis- 
order because  they  take  pleasure  in  it,  and  thoee  who  excite  it  for 
their  own  advantage.  The  horrid  story  passed  from  man  to  man, 
and  ere  long  nothing  was  talked  of  in  all  raris  but  poisoning  and  j 
poisoners.  -   I 

lliis  fable  would  perhaps  liave  died  away  spontaneously,  or  at 
least  it  would  not  liave  become  the  cause  of  so  many  murders,  had 
not  M.  Gisquet,  the  prefect  of  police,  in  his  desire  to  gratify  his 
political  animosities,  or  to  give  proof  of  vigilance,  publiahed  a  cir- 
cular containing  these  monstrously  imprudent  words:  **  I  am  in- 
formed that,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  atrocious  fictions,  some 
wretches  have  conceived  the  design  of  visiting  the  cabarets  (public 
houses,)  and  the  butchers*  stalls,  with  phials  and  packets  of  poison, 
whether  to  empty  them  into  the  ibuntains  and  tne  wine  cans,  and 
on  the  meat,  or  even  to  pretend  to  do  so,  and  cause  themselves  to  be 
arrested  in  the  very  act  by  accomplices,  who,  after  afiecting  to  iden- 
tify tliem  as  attached  to  the  police,  should  favour  their  escape,  and 
employ  every  art  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  the  odious  charge 
brought  against  the  authorities." 

No  more  was  wanted  to  confirm  the  people  in  its  suspicions. 
Tlien  was  withdrawn  for  an  instant,  the  veil  tnat  conceals  from  the 
ricli  the  hideous  depths  of  that  social  state  of  which  it  chooses  to 
reap  the  advantage;  tlien  might  you  behold  all  the  horrid  secrets 
of  modem  civilization  displayed  in  the  seething  billows  of  a  whole 
population.  From  those  durksome  quarters  where  misery  hides  its 
ibr<rf>tten  head,  the  capital  was  suddenly  inundated  by  multitudes 
of  bare-armed  min,  whose  gloomy  faces  glared  with  hate.  What 
sought  they?  What  did  tliey  demand?  Tlicy  never  told  this;  only 
th(*y  explored  the  city  with  prying  eyes  and  ran  about  with  ferocious 
mutterings.  Murders  soon  occiured.  Did  a  man  happen  to  pass 
along  witli  a  phial  or  a  {racket  in  his  hand?  He  was  suspected.  A 
young  man  was  massacr^il  in  the  Kue  Ponceau,  because  he  had  bent 
forward  at  a  wine-wller's  door,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  o'clock 
it  WH!i;  another  mit  vni\\  the  same  iate  near  the  Passage  du  Caire 
lor  almo:<t  a  similar  Reason;  a  third  was  torn  to  pieces  m  the  Fau- 
Ixmrg  St.  Gennuin  for  having  looked  into  a  well;  a  Jew  perished 
lM'<ause  in  eheajwning  fish  m  the  market  he  had  laughed  in  a 
f»tr.iii«^'e  manner,  and  on  his  being  searched  there  had  been  found  on 
him  a  sniall  ba«j  of  white  powder  which  was  nothing  but  camphor; 
in  ilie  Place  Je  (Irt've,  an  unfortimate  wreU»h  was  dragged  from 
th«*  •nianlhouse  of  th«»  IIoU'l  de  Ville,  whore  he  had  taken  refuge, 
he  was  biitehiretl,  and  a  eoal-portcr  made  his  dog  tear  the  goij 
rriimliLM.  Jlorriblr  an*  such  Hcem»s;  but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that^j 
tluir  ;;uilt  reverts  upon  wx'iety  itsi4f,  wherever  there  prevails  an  un-  I 
ju-t  allotment  t>f  ph>>ical  and  nu»ral  advantages.  _\ 

A  tbouiiand  deplorable  circumstances  combiiicd  to  itraigtlien 
the  people  in  its  delusion.    Long  tncks  of  wine  and  ^ 
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seen  in  several  streets;  coloured  sugar-plums  were  strewed  in  varioui 
directions;  unknown  hands  slipped  pieces  of  meat  by  night  under 
the  partes  cockhes:  there  was  a  talk  of  poisoned  cakes  having 
been  ^ven  in  different  places  to  little  girls.  How  could  all  this 
have  tailed  to  effect  the  imagination  of  the  people,  especially  after 
a  proclamation  in  which  a  conspiracy  of  poisoners  had  been  officially 
denounced  by  the  police? 

A  sort  of  deUrium  seemed  in  fact  to  have  seized  all  minds. 
Twelve  thousand  francs  offered  to  the  sufferers  from  cholera  by  M. 
de  Chdteaubriand  in  the  name  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  were  rudely 
refused  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine.  In  this  there  was  as  much 
injustice  as  meanness;  it  was  a  sort  of  coup  d'etat  against  charity. 
Never  had  more  call  been  infused  into  the  reciprocal  recriminations 
of  parties;  never  had  political  passions  appeared  more  eager  for  the 
fray.  Here  were  young  men  mercilessly  set  upon  in  the  Place 
Vendome  for  having  crowned  the  imperial  eagles  with  wreaths  of 
immortelles ;  there  a  mob  ran  to  attack  St.  Pelagic,  and  the  pri- 
soners revolted,  whilst  the  police  force  entered  the  prison,  fired,  and 
killed  an  unfortunate  prisoner  named  Jacobeus.  noth  parties,  with 
equal  animosity,  and  often  with  equal  injustice,  threw  on  each  other 
the  responsibility  of  every  mischief.  After  having  accused  the 
"  everlasting  enemies  of  order"  (a  standing  official  form  of  insult),  of 
poisoning  the  people,  in  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  calumniating  the 

fovemment,  the  {>oUce  was  itself  accused  of  haviuj?  excited  the  St 
^61agie  riot,  that  it  might  have  an  opportunity  of  extinguishing  it 
in  blood;  and  of  these  accusations,  put  fortn  by  the  two  camps, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  which  was  the  more  absurd  or  the  more 
iniquitous. 

But  the  disorders  did  not  stop  there.  The  people,  believing  in 
\  the  poisonings,  be^n  to  fall  foul  of  the  physicians,  and  gathered 
[  tumultuously  round  the  gates  of  the  hospitals,  pourine  forth  threats 
and  lamentations.  One  day  they  Were  carrying  a  cholera  patient 
to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  when  a  turbulent  mob  gathered  round  tne  dck 
man.  Upon  this  the  physician,  who  was  accompanjdng  him,  lifted  up 
the  blanket  that  concealed  him,  and  pointing  to  the  livid  face,  the 
«unkcn  eyes,  and  the  gaping  mouth,  ne  cried  out  to  the  shrinldng 
and  terrified  people,  "  You  don't  believe  in  the  cholera,  don't  your 
Well,  look  now,  there's  a  cholera  patient  for  you."  It  needed  no 
ordinary  force  of  mind  to  pass  through  such  trials,  but  courage  wis 
not  wanted  to  the  medical  men,  whose  conduct  was  in  genend 
wortliy  of  praise  and  sometimes  of  admiration.  Elxposed  to  the 
violence  of  blind  rage,  they  braved  it  with  the  same  coolness  as  they 
did  the  disease  itself';  and  there  were  some  of  them,  who  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  being  interrupted  and  dehycd  on  their  way  to  thdr 
patients,  went  through  the  streets  dressed  in  jackets  and  caps  like 
common  working-men. 

Unfortunately  opinions  were  strangely  divided  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  treatment  that  should  be  employed.   M.  Magcndie  prescribed 
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punch  in  an  infusion  of  chamomile.  The  basis  of  M.  Rt^camier's 
treatment  consisted  in  affusions  of  cold  water.  M.  Kostan,  bead 
physician  of  the  temporary  hospital  of  the  Grenier  d*Abondance  put 
the  patient  into  a  bath  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Reaumur;  after  the 
bath  he  bled  him  in  the  arm,  and  applied  leeches  on  the  epigastric 
region ;  M.  Rostan  at  the  same  time  prescribed  an  aromatic  infusion 
of  balm,  mint,  or  chamomile.  M.  Londe,  president  of  the  com- 
mission sent  to  Poland,  was  governed  by  the  circumstances  of  each 
individual  case,  and  practised  the  symtomatic  method  of  treatment. 
M.  Gerdy  employed,  in  the  cold  stage,  three  blisters  along  the  ver- 
tebral column,  upon  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  loins,  sinapisms  to 
the  epigastrium  and  the  limbs,  and  seltzer-water.  In  the  j)mod  of 
reaction  he  had  recourse,  but  not  often,  to  blood-letting.  MRI. 
Touzet  and  Coster  proposed  oxygenizing  the  blood.  M.  Andral 
prescribed  a  potion  consisting  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of 
quinine,  sulphuric  ether,  and  camphor,  and  embrocations  of  tne  limbs 
with  tincture  of  cantharidcs.  The  antiphlogistic  treatment  was 
adopted  by  M.  liouillaud,  who  employed  excitants  of  the  skin, 
and  opiates,  as  auxiliary  means.  M .  Gendrin  gave  large  doses  of 
opium.  M.  Dupuy trends  practice  consisted  in  cupping  over  the 
epigastrium,  drawing  two  or  three  ounces  of  blood,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of  the 

J)ulso;  frictions  with  flannel,  and  decoction  of  poppyheads,  and 
iimigations.  In  a  memoir  published  on  the  cholera  morbus  by 
Baron  Larroy,  he  recommencfeil  as  the  best  topical  applications  cup- 
ping, rubefacients  compose<l  of  cartharides  and  camphor,  dry  frictions 
with  wool,  and  unction  with  aromatic  oils.  M.  W  olowski  had  ma- 
turely studie<l  the  disease  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  the  medical 
stalVof  the  Polish  army;  lie  distinguished  it  into  two  species,  as  thenic 
and  inflammatory;  the  iirst  of  these  ho  treated  with  very  hot 
|)oj)pormint  water,  large  doses  of  opium,  flannel  frictions,  sinapisms 
and  dry  cupping  applied  to  the  extremitii*s,  the  abdomen,  an<l  tlie 
n»gion  of  the  sitomricl) :  against  tlie  six^ond  he  had  recourse  to  blo4.Hl- 
Iciting,  to  a  j)otion  coiniH)sed  of  salep,  common  water,  and  laun4- 
water  in  certain  i»rojM.>rtions,  and  to  cupping  over  the  belly,  the 
breast,  and  th(!  spine.  This  enumeration  which  it  would  be  uscU'sa 
and  wearis<»me  to  extend  further,  is  enough  to  show  how  far  medical 
mrn  were  fnnn  a'^reeing  on  the  best  curative  means  to  employ. 

lliere  was  at  that  time  amtmg  them  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
boldness,  who,  following  in  the  steps  of  Richat,  had  aimed  at  no* 
thing  h'»s  than  introclucing  a  complete  revolution  into  mediiml 
science.  Convinced  that  it  could  have  no  real  foundation  eLtewherc 
than  in  a  knowledgt.'  of  the  liuman  frame  and  of  the  play  «)f  its 
orLMHS.  that  is  to  say  in  phy^'iology,  he  wishetl  that  instead  of  judg- 
ing <»f  iiiaLulies  only  by  their  eftivts,  they  .^^huuld  be  studied  in  their 
cauH';  and  that  cau.»H.»he  thought  he  had  discovered  in  tlie  inti^stino 
canal  and  the  stomach.  His  principle  was  this:  whenever  there 
is  disorder  in  the  functions  oflifc,  there  is  some  matcriAlleiioii  in  an 
organ.    SetUng  out  from  that  pottolate,  he  xdcrred  every  thing  to 
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intestmal  inflammation;  he  rejected  the  internal  use  of  stimnknts,  as 
in  the  last  d^iee  dangerous  and  pemicions,  allowed  of  their  em- 
ployment externally  only  in  certain  cases,  and  made  the  art  of  heal- 
mg  consist  chiefly  m  the  antiphogistic  method,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
judicious  employment  of  debnitants  and  blood-letting. 

This  system  had  already  made  a  great  noise  in  the  medical  woiU, 
where  it  had  become  the  subject  of  passionate  contests  between  M. 
Broussais  and  M.  Chomel,  when  the  cholera  entered  France.  Broussais 
studied  that  terrible  epidemic^  under  the  prepossession  of  ideaswhich  he 
wasimpatient  to  make  triumphant;  and  observing  that  in  most  cases 
the  stomach,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  great,  showed  manifest  traces 
of  inflammation^  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  d^ree,  ho 
did  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the  use  of  warm  drinks  and  irritating 
substances,  thinking  them  calculating  only  to  add  fuel  to  the  in- 
ternal fire  that  consumed  the  patients.  Leeches  and  ice  appeared  to 
him  the  only  weapons  with  which  science  could  contend  euectivelj 
against  the  disease;  and  this  doctrine  he  endeavoured  to  prove  in 
l^stures,  which,  bong  delivered  in  the  very  presence  of  the  pesti- 
lence, produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris. 

During  the  first  fifteen  days  after  its  appearance,  the  epidemic 
went  on  rapidly  increasing;  on  reaching  its  highest  pitch,  it  seemed 
to  remain  stationary  for  five  or  six  days,  after  which  it  began 
to  decline.  But  on  the  17th  of  June  it  suddenly  revived  in  strength, 
and  this  exasperation  was  marked  by  226  deaths  daily,  a  maximum 
much  inferior,  however,  to  that  of  the  first  period,  which  by  the 
most  moderate  calculations  had  been  800  per  diem,  or,  accordixig  to 
the  majority  of  statements,  from  1300  to  1400.  More  uan 
12,700  persons  were  carried  off  in  the  month  of  April  alone.  It 
appears  from  an  able  report  by  MM.  Bcnoiston  dc  Cliateauneuf,  Che- 
vallier,  Deveaux,  Millot,  Rircnt-Duchatelet,  Petit,  Pontonnier,  Tre- 
buchet,  Villerme,  and  Villot,  that  during  the  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  days  the  epidemic  lasted,  the  deaths  by  cholera  had  oeen 
18,402 ;  but  this  includes  only  those  deaths  that  could  be  officially  as- 
certained ;  now,  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  all  the  usual  formauties 
were  not  complied  with  in  a  period  of  such  confusion,  and  th|it  in 
many  cases  tne  proper  declarations  were  unintentionally  omitted. 
Accordingly  the  official  return  of  deaths  was  generally  considered 
to  be  much  below  the  real  amount. 

The  cholera  had  not  confined  its  ravages  to  Paris:  it  had  reached 
several  departments,  TAisne,  la  Cote  d'Or,  TEure,  Tlndre,  Tlndrs 
et  Loire,  le  Loiret,  la  Mame,  le  Nord,  TOise,  le  Pas  de  Calais,  le 
Rhone,  la  Seine  et  Mame,  la  Seine  Infcricure,  and  la  Somme;  but 
the  returns  from  all  these  departments  together  showed  only  904 
cases  up  to  the  20th  of  April,  405  of  which  were  fatal.  This  was  a 
very  inconsiderable  mortality  compared  with  that  which  had  laid 
waste  the  capital.  Some  communes,  however,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  were  crucllv  ravaged.  The  little  village  of  Courteron, 
in  the  department  dc  TAubc,  lost  ninety-six  inhabitants  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  500  souls;  and  several  examples  of  this  kind  served  to 
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confirm  the  observation  previously  made,  tliat  nmning  waters  were 
potent  conductors  of  cholera. 

At  last  tlie  cholera  subsided,  but  not  till  it  had  made  its  invin* 
ciblc  influence  felt  in  the  political  world. 

It  had  been  decided  at  court  that  tlie  Due  d'Qrkans  should  visit 
the  hospitals.  Casimir  Perier  accompanied  the  prince;  and  this 
was  an  incontestable  proof  of  courage  on  the  part  of  a  roan  who  had 
long  carried  the  seeds  of  death  within  him,  whose  nerves  were  irrit* 
able  to  excess;  and  who  shuddered  at  the  mere  idea  of  a  corpse. 
The  fact  is  that  Casimir  Perier*s  visit  to  the  cholera  wards  left  an  in- 
effaceable impression  on  his  mind,  and  from  that  day  he  never 
ceased  to  bend  more  and  more  towards  the  tomb.  This  became 
known,  and  in  consequence  of  the  exaggerated  importxmce  attributed 
iu  every  monarchy  to  individual  agents,  Casimir  P<5rier*s  illness 
became  an  engros&mg  subject  of  all  men's  thoughts.  The  several 
parties  gave  each  other  the  meeting  as  it  were  round  his  deathbed; 
his  dying  struggles  became  the  subject  of  discussion;  his  enemies 
computed  openly  and  aloud  how  many  hours  he  had  to  live;  some 
even  seemed  to  regret  that  such  a  man  should  die  quietly  in  his 
bed,  and  leave  to  history  the  task  of  meting  out  his  cliastisemont. 

And  he,  all  this  while,  was  adding  the  torments  of  the  mind  to 
his  physical  suflcrings,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  decline  of  his  ascend* 
ancy.  For  the  king's  patient  steadfastness  of  purpose  liad  at  last 
wearied  out  the  minister  s  impetuosity.  Casimir  Perier  had  often 
been  forced  in  his  latter  days  to  bend  beneath  a  power  superior  to 
his  own;  and  to  him  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  pride  were  the 
most  poignant  of  all.  llicreupon  he  laboured  more  than  ever  U> 
cl(»ak  his  secret  humiliation  by  liis  arrogant  and  ostentatious  {>arade 
of  devotedncss ;  then  more  than  ever  he  took  delight  in  throwing 
odium  on  his  master.  But  this  was  not  a  ven^^eance  ample  enough 
for  a  nature  so  haughty  as  his.  Iksidcs,  Casimir  Perier  well  knew 
tluit  if  anarchy  coutinuo<l  it  would  not  fail  to  swallow  him  up; 
wliikt  on  tlic  other  hand  if  authority  sucetwdeil  in  iirmly  estabUsn- 
uv^  itsoll*,  the  court  wouUl  break  liim  as  a  tool  no  longer  needed. 

It  could  not  bo  siiid  that  the  discord  between  the  monanrh  and 
Ijiiii  had  reference  to  <{uestions  of  principle  or  system.  Substan- 
tially their  policy  was  the  t<ame:  but  each  of  them  sought  to  appro- 
j>rlat4;  to  himself  all  the  honour  of  that  policy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
i>our^'eoisie.  Hie  king  would  govern  :  Casimir  Perier  would  have 
till*  kin;^^  content  himself  with  reigning.  Again,  the  king  was 
prone  to  judge  of  human  things  from  the  result,  whilst  his  minister 
was  not  iiuli til  rent  to  the  pomp  of  the  means,  and  attributed  much 
irn|>ortance  to  fonns.  (.Wiiiiir  Perier  would  not  have  suflercd  for 
instance,  that  the  honour  of  Fmnct*  should  be  wounded  in  words, 
that  honour  which  nevertheless  he  had  not  deemed  compromised 
ei titer  by  the  diplomatic  defeats  iiustained  in  London,  or  by  tlie  blow 
htruck  in  Warsaw  at  the  dearest  symmthies  of  Frenchmen. 

A  scene  which  took  place  s  few  usyt  before  the  death  of  Caiiiur 
Perier  will  give  an  idea  of  his  tusoepCibiliqF,  in  idiick  * 
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grandeur  was  mingled  with  inconsistency  and  irascibilitj.  It 
m  one  of  the  crises  of  his  malady.  M.  Milleret,  a  friend  of  his,  for- 
merly a  deputy  under  the  Ilestoration,  paid  him  a  visit.  He  found 
the  president  of  the  council  engaged  in  conference  with  the  ambas- 
sador of  Russia,  and  sat  down  to  wait  in  the  anti-chamber.  Presently 
ho  heard  loud  voices;  the  door  opened,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo  came 
out  of  the  president's  chamber,  betraying  every  appearance  of  strong 
excitement.  The  minister  was  still  more  agitated;  he  foamed  at 
the  mouth,  and  M.  Milleret  was  informed  by  liim  on  the  spot,  that, 
the  Russian  minister  having  presumed  to  use  this  haughty  expres- 
sion, *'  The  emperor,  my  master,  does  not  choose (ne  veutpasy* 

he  repUed  to  him,  '*  Tell  your  master  that  France  does  not  submit  to 
receive  orders,  and  that  while  Casimir  Perier  hves,  she  will  ask  ad- 
vice as  to  how  she  shall  act,  of  none  but  herself  and  her  honour.** 
Casimir  Perier  spoke  these  words  with  a  face  of  intense  excitement. 
He  then  fell  back  exhausted  in  his  arm-chair,  and  when  M.  Milleret 
tried  to  calm  him,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  passion  of  fceline, 
and  exclaimed,  the  impress  of  death  visibly  manifesting  itself  on  his 
person :  "  Ah !   I  am  lost !    They  have  kiUed  me !" 

The  illness  of  the  president  of  the  council  growing  worse  and 
worse  every  day,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  temporary  suc- 
cessor: M.  de  Montalivet  was  nominated  Mmistcr  of  the  Interior 
ad  ijiterim.  The  ordonnance,  declaring  this  appointment  was  dated 
the  17th  of  April;  on  the  16th  of  May  Casimir  Perier  had  ceased 
to  exist.  The  King  wrote  to  the  family  in  suitable  terms;  to  one 
of  his  intimates  he  said:  ^'  Casimir  Pdrier  is  dead:  is  this  an  advan- 
tage or  a  misfortune?    Time  will  show." 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Casimir  Perier  died,  was  buried 
George  Cuvier,  the  victim  of  a  malady  which  was  not  the  cholera 
morbus.  George  Cuvier  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  an  honour 
to  his  age.  At  the  end  of  this  work  place  will  be  found  for  a 
review  of  his  immortal  labours.  Yet  his  funeral  was  unattended  by 
that  pomp  and  ceremony,  which  political  favour  threw  around  the 
obsequies  of  the  president  of  the  council.  Several  eminent  pcr- 
Bonagcs,  among  others  MM.  Royer  Collard,  delivered  orations, 
replete  with  expressions  of  the  most  lieartfelt  respect,  over  the  tomb 
of  Casimir  Pener.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  grief  in  many  quarters,  at 
his  loss,  was  profound;  especially  among  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes,  many  of  whom  closed  their  warehouses  and  shops  on  the 
day  of  the  burial,  in  sign  of  mourning.  The  exchange,  even  the 
impassible  cxcliange,  was  for  this  once  moved. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Casimir  Perier.  He  had  viewed  in  society, 
not  men  to  direct,  but  enemies  to  destroy;  for  he  ^va8  a  minister  of 
strong  hatreds  and  narrow  views;  of  a  vigorous  and  yet  morbid  soul. 
A  man  in  business,  a  banker,  lie  desired  peace;  but  the  powers 
desired  it  also,  and  the  more  eagerly,  tliat  they  saw  thcgcnius  of 
revolutions  all  ready  to  follow  the  inarch  of  armies.  This,  how- 
ever, Casimir  Perier  did  not  understand:  his  o^vn  fears  prevented 
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liim  from  profiting  by  the  feara  of  others;  and  he  compelled  France 
to  submit  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  European  repose,  at  a  time 
when  he  might  liave  dictated  instead  of  receiving  conditions,  as 
was  thoroughly  proved  by  the  affair  of  Ancona,  which  went  off 
with  such  irapumty,  an  aflair  in  wliich  he  engaged  with  an  energy 
of  will,  that  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  tlie  decided  opinion  of  MM. 
Sebastiani  and  de  Rigny,  nor  even  by  that  of  the  king  himself. 
Unfortunately,  tlie  expedition  of  Ancona  infringed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  pohcy,  which  had  been  hitherto  acted  upon,  in  an  abnipt 
way,  and  upon  an  inadequate  occasion.  The  results  of  tliis  policy 
had  been  the  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Ru.siiiaiis,  the  first  entry 
of  the  Austrians  into  Bologna,  tlie  annihilation  of  our  influence  in 
Belgium,  the  abasement  of  France,  weakness  tliroughout  the  ci- 
vilized world.  Tlie  living  strength  that  had  been  awakened  by 
the  revolutiun  of  1830,  began  audibly  to  murmur  at  all  this,  to 
manifest  impatience  for  a  change.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  ap- 
pease and  satisfy  them  by  at  once  setting  about  the  vast  social  reforms 
re<juired  by  a  state,  the  prey  to  all  the  aisorders  of  irregular  compe- 
tition; but  Casimir  Perier  was  powerful,  was  rich,  and  the  necessity 
for  change  did  not  present  itaelf  to  him.  Besides,  even  had  he 
possessed  the  disinterestedness  of  a  true  reformer,  he  had  not  the 
peculiar  knowledge  and  boldness  which  the  task  demands;  his  was 
not  the  genius  of  reform ;  it  was  his  destiny  to  crush  under  foot  the 
power  which  he  was  incapable  of  disciplining,  and  directing  onwards 
to  a  great  aim.  This,  at  least,  was  what  no  essayed  to  ao,  amidst 
the  applausive  shouts  of  the  bourgeoisie ;  and  certainly,  no  man  was 
better  fitted  than  he  for  this  work  of  hate.  Strife  suited  his  tempe- 
rament, and  superseded  the  necessity  of  his  having  ideas.  For  the 
rest,  his  policy,  which  in  the  first  instance  was  entirely  a  matter  of 
egoism,  became  in  the  end  sincere,  in  becoming  fanatical,  and  he 
applied  to  its  defence  an  ardour  wliich  sometimes  really  assumed  the 
appoamncc  of  heroism.  But  the  civilization  of  manners  refuscnl  his 
viok'ut  spirit  its  weapons;  the  sc>affold  was  wanting.  Casimir  Perier 
rendered  liimself  the  object  of  much  hatred  and  very  little  fear;  in- 
stead of  governing  tlie  country  he  merely  agitated  and  disturlx^l  it; 
he  created  far  more  obstacles  than  lie  was  able  to  surmount ;  and  his 
ficrcxj  energy,  when  its  very  excess  liad  disarmiHl  and  rendereil  it 
jK>werlew,  only  servcnl  to  irritate  his  enemies  to  a  pitch  of  fury. 
After  having  in  this  way  brought  evil  into  the  world  about  him, 
Ca.simir  Pener  had  no  notion  oi  opposing  to  it  other  tlian  the  most 
eini)iric*al  remedies,  which  threw  society  into  a  state  of  superexcitation, 
ana  when  this  rapidly  subsided  into  a  frightful  condition  of  exhau.«- 
tion  and  lethargy.  Thus  Casimir  Perier  died  filled  witli  despair  at 
the  Worse  than  nothingness  of  all  liis  miserable  triumphs,  his  soul 
tormented  with  fearful  disquiet,  his  mind  occupied  with  the  recoUci- 
tion  <»f  two  towns  filled  by  him  with  blood,  and  his  reason  convinces! 
that  his  administration  was  about  to  be  succccdetl  by  chaos,  and  that 
lie  was  leaving  as  a  legacy  to  his  country  two  civil  wars. 

2  T 
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PROTEST   OF   THE   JOURNALISTS. 
(July  27, 1830.) 

It  has  been  frequently  announced,  during  the  last  six  months,  that  the  laws  were 
t»  be  violated,  that  a  coup  d'etat  was  to  be  struck;  the  good  sense  of  the  public  re- 
fitted to  believe  the  fact.  The  ministry  repudiated  this  supposition  as  a  calumny. 
The  Monitewr^  however,  has  at  last  published  those  famous  ordinances,  which  are  the 
most  glaring  violation  of  the  laws.  The  legal  regime  is,  tlicrcfore,  interrupted;  that 
of  force  is  begun.  In  the  situation  in  wliich  we  are  placed,  obedience  ceases  to  be  a 
duty.  The  citizens,  who  are  before  all  others  called  on  to  obey,  and  the  writers 
in  the  public  journals,  they  ought  to  be  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  resistance  to 
tlitft  authority  which  has  divested  itself  of  the  character  of  law.  The  reasons  on 
which  they  rely  are  such,  that  it  is  enough  merely  to  enunciate  them. 

The  matters  which  regulate  the  ordinances  published  this  day,  are  of  those  on 
which  the  royal  authority  cannot,  according  to  the  charter,  pronounce  of  itself  alone. 
The  charter,  article  eight,  says  that,  in  matters  of  the  press.  Frenchmen  are  bound 
to  conform  to  Ae  laws;  it  does  not  say  to  the  ordinances.  The  charter,  article  thirty- 
five,  says  that  the  organization  of  the  electoral  colleges  shaU  be  regulated  by  the  laws ; 
it  does  not  say  by  the  ordinances. 

The  crown  itself  had  hitherto  recognised  these  articles:  it  had  not  thought  of 
availing  itself  against  them,  either  of  a  pretended  constituent  power,  or  of  a  power 
fiUsely  attributed  to  the  fourteenth  article. 

On  all  occasions,  in  fact,  when  circumstances  of  alleged  gravity  seemed  to  it  to 
demand  a  modification,  whether  in  the  rSgime  of  the  press,  or  in  the  electoral  rigime^ 
it  has  had  recourse  to  the  two  Chambers.  When  it  was  found  nocessary  to  modify 
the  charter,  in  order  to  establish  septennality  and  integral  renovation,  it  had  recourse, 
not  to  itself  as  author  of  the  Chamber,  but  to  the  Chambers.  Boyaltv  has,  therefore, 
noognised,  and  itself  acted  upon  those  eighth  and  thirty -fifth  articles,  and  has  not 
arrogated  to  itself^  as  regards  them,  either  a  constituent  authority  or  a  dictatorial 
anthority,  which  nowhere  exists. 

The  tribunals,  to  which  belongs  the  right  of  interpretation,  have  solemnly  reoog- 
■ised  these  same  principles.  The  royal  court  of  Paris,  and  several  others,  have  con- 
demned the  publishers  of  the  Associatiim  Brktimne,  as  authors  of  outrages  against  the 
government  It  has  regarded  as  an  outrage  the  supposition  that  the  government 
oould  employ  the  authority  of  ordinances  where  the  authority  of  the  law  can  alone 
be  admitted.  Thus  the  formal  text  of  the  charter,  the  practice  hitherto  followed  by 
the  crown,  and  the  decision  of  the  tribunals,  establish  the  principle  that,  in  matters 
of  the  press  and  of  electoral  organization,  the  laws — that  is  to  say,  the  king  and  the 
Chambers — can  alone  pronounce  decisively. 

To-day,  therefore,  the  government  has  violated  legality.  We  are  dispensed  ftrom 
obeying;  we  will  endeavour  to  publish  our  prints,  without  asking  for  the  authoriza- 
tion imposed  on  us;  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  the  end,  that  this  day,  at  least,  they 
may  reach  all  France 

This  is  what  our  duty  as  citizens  prescribes  to  us,  and  we  will  fulfil  it. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  its  duties  to  the  illegally-dissolved  Chamber;  but  we 
may  beseech  it  to  rely  on  its  evident  right,  and  to  resist  to  its  utmost  the  violation 
of  the  laws.  That  right  is  as  certain  as  that  on  which  we  rely.  The  charter  says, 
article  fifty,  that  the  king  may  dissolve  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  but  it  is  necessary 
thereto  that  it  sliall  liave  met  and  been  constituted  a  chamber;  that  it  shall  have  up- 
held a  system  capable  of  provoking  its  dissolution.  But  before  the  meeting  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Chamber,  there  is  nothing  but  elections  made.  Now  the  charter 
nowhere  says  that  the  king  may  quash  elections.  The  ordinances  published  this  day 
only  quash  elections;  they  are,  therefore,  illegal,  for  they  do  a  thing  which  the  char- 
ter does  not  authorize.  The  deputies  elected  and  convoked  for  the  3d  of  August 
are,  therefore,  well  and  duly  elected  and  convoked.  Their  right  is  the  same  to-day 
as  yesterday.  France  beseeches  them  not  to  forget  it.  Whatever  they  may  and  can 
do  to  enforce  that  riglit,  they  are  bound  to  do.  The  government  has  this  day  lost 
the  character  of  legaUty  which  commands  obedience.  We  resist  it  as  regards  our* 
selves;  it  is  for  France  to  judge  how  far  its  own  resistance  should  extend. 

Signed  by  the  g^rants  and  redactcurs  (editors  and  contributors)  of  journals  actually 
present  in  Paris.  (Here  follow  forty -three  names.) 
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